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‘Go, little book, God send thee good passage, 
And specially let this ba ihy prayere 
Unto them all that thee will read or hear, 
Where thou art wrong, after their help to call, 
Thee to correct in any part or all.’ 
CHAUCER. 


PREFACE, 


Tihe object of the Handbook for Norway and Sweden is 
to supply the traveller with information regarding the most 
interesting scenery and physical characteristics of these 
countries, and with a few notes on the history, languages, 
and customs of the inhabitants. Like the Editor's other 
handbooks it is based on his personal acquaintance with the 
country described, a great part of which he has himself ex- 
plored, visiting the most important places repeatediy. His 
exertiong to secure the accuracy and completeness of the 
work have been supplemented by the kind assistance of sever- 
al gentlemen, Norwegian, Swedish, English, and German, 
to whom his grateful acknowledgements are due. If, how- 
ever, any ofthe statementsin the Handbook should be found 
erroneous or defective, he will gratefully receive any correc- 
tions or suggestions with which travellers may favour him. 
Norway is described first, as being by far the more important 
and interesting country from the tourist’s point of view, but 
those who have time for a tour in both should endeavour to 
visit Sweden first. " 

The traveller will effect a considerable saving both of time 
and money by preparing an outline of his tour before leaving 
home, but the details cannot be finally adjusted until the 
latest local time-tables have been consulted. The most im- 
portant of these are ‘NORGES COMMUNICATIONER’ for Norwa 
and ‘SVERIGES KOMMUNIKATIONER’ (10 6.) for Sweden, bot 
issued weekly in summer at Christiania and Stockholm re- 
spectively;; but these publications, the latter in partioular, 
are far from complete, containing no mention of many of the 
small steamboats which ply on the remoter fjords, lakes, and 
rivers. An excellent itinerary for the southern districts of 
Norway is the LOMMEREISEROUTE'’ (usually published in June, 
price 1 kr. 30 e.). 

On the Mars and PLAnS of the most important distriets 
and towns the utmost care has been bestowed, but for the 
benefit of travellers who purpose exploring remoter regions 
several of the best maps on a larger scale are enumerated »ı 
p. xviii. 


HEIGHTS are given approximately in inglisn at URSTT 
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CES by land and on inland \akes are given in 
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in Swedish miles in the two countries respectively (1 Norw. 
M.=17 Engl. M. 32 yds.; 1Sw. M. = 6 Engl. M ‚5 furl., 
40 yds.), and by sea in nautical miles in both countries (1 naut. 

.—= 4 Engl. M.). The PoPULATIONs and other statistics 
are given from the most recent official sources. 

First-class HOTELS, though much less numerous in Norway 
and Sweden than in more densely peopled countries, are to 
be found in many of the larger towns, while in the smaller 
towns and country districts there are inns (Norw. Gyjestgive- 
rier, Sw. gästgifvaregärdar) , posting-stations (Norw. Skyds- 
stationer, Sw. skjutsstationer), and farm-houses (Norw. Bonde- 
gaarde, Sw. bondegärdar), the proprietors of which are bound 
to receive travellers and to provide them with horses when- 
ever required. The accommodation at these country inns or 
stations is usually unpretending, but they are generally clean, 
and the charges are very moderate. In the Introduction and 
throughout the Handbook the ordinary items of expenditure 
are given approximately. The landlords are a much more in- 
dependent class than the innkeepers of most other countries, 
being in many cases substantial farmers or shopkeepers, a 
very small proportion of whose livelihood is derived from 
innkeeping. Instances of extortion occur not unfrequently 
in the larger towns and more frequented districts, the cab- 
drivers and porters of Christiania and Christiansand being 
among the greatest offenders in this respect; but in most of 
the country districts, particularly in the far north, the na- 
tives are remarkable for their honesty, intelligence, and civil- 
ity, and the traveller’s intercourse with them will often form 
one of the pleasantest features of his tour. 

To the LAnGuUAGES of Norway and Sweden, the former 
in particular, an unusually ample space has been allotted 
(see removable cover at theend of the volume), partly on the 
ground that a slight knowledge of them is essential to the 
complete success of the traveller’s tour, and partly because 
they are not included in any of the ordinary manuals of con- 
versation. 

Lovers of SPorT will still find considerable scope for their 
favourite pursuits both in Norway and Sweden, but seldom 
without deviating from the beaten track of tourists, and un- 
dergoing some privations. A number of the places where the 
best shooting and fishing are obtainable are mentioned in 
the Handbook. 

From this, as well as from the Editor’s other Handbooks, 
advertisements of every kind are strietly excluded. 
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Abbreviations. 


N., S., E.,W. = north, Nor-|R.B.,D., $S., A. = room, break- 
thern ; south, southern;; east, | fast, dinner, supper, atten- 
eastern ; west, western. dance. 

M. = Norwegian mile in Nor-|R, also = Route. 
way (1 Norw. M. = 7 Engl. |Kr., 6. = crowns and ere in 
M.), and Swedish mile in| _ Norway. 
Sweden(1Sw.M.=63/4Engl.|Ö = öre, the form used in 
M., nearly), unless the con-| Sweden. 
trary is stated. Ft. = English feet. 


A cross (7) prefixed to the name of a station indicates that it 
is ‘fast’ (see Introd, III.). — On all land-routes and inland lakes 
and rivers the distances are given in Norwegian or Swedish miles, 
while on sea-routes in both eountries they are expressed by sea- 
miles (1 sea mile = 4 Engl. M.). — On railway and steambost- 
routes the distances are generally reckoned from the starting- 
point of the journey, while on high-roads the distances from station 
to station are given as more convenient. 

Asterisks (*) are used as marks of commendation. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. Expenses. Money. Language. Passports. Post Office. 


The cost of travelling in Norway and Sweden is much more 
moderate than in most other parts of Europe, but as the distances 
are very great and much time is consumed in traversing them by 
road, steamboat, and rowing-boat, the sum total of the traveller's 
expenses will not usually amount to much less than would be spent 
on a tourin Switzerland orthe Tyrol. After arriving in the country, 
the traveller should allow at least 12. for each day of his tour, but 
less will suffice if a prolonged stay be made at one or more rest- 
ing-places. 

Money. By the monetary conventions of 1873 and 1875 the 
currency of the the three Scandinavian kingdoms was assimilated. 
The crown (krone) is worth 18. 11/3d. and is divided into 100 parts 
called Ore in Norway and öre in Sweden (see money-table before 
the title-page). English sovereigns, each worth 18kr., usually 
realise their full value at all the principal centres of commerce, 
but the traveller will find it more convenient to obtain an abund- 
ant supply of small notes, and perhaps of gold also, at Gothenburg, 
Stockholm, Christiania, or Christiansand before starting on his 
tour. At Copenhagen the exchange is generally a little more fa- 
vourable than in Norway or Sweden. The rate of exchange is often 
a few are less than 18 kr. per pound. 

Language. English is spoken on board almost all the Nor- 
wegian steamboats and at the principal resorts of travellers both 
in Norway and Sweden, but in the country districts the native 
tongue alone is understood. The Danish language, as pronounced 
in Norway, is on the whole the most useful, especially as most 
travellers devote far more time to Norway than to Sweden. (See 
grammars and vocabularies in the removable cover at the end of 
the volume.) 

Passports are unnecessary, except for the purpose of procuring 
delivery of registered letters. 

Post Office. "The postage of a letter to Great Britain, weighing 
1/g oz., is 208@., and of a post-card 10ere. The traveller should 
avoid giving his correspondents any poste restante AAıeı» wÄST 
than steamboat or railway statione, au \he mann Sn 
places off the besten track is «low and unesrwän. Tews 
Officees are numerous in proportion to the popülatuisn. 
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U. Plan of Tour. 


A careful plan should be prepared before the traveller leaves 
home, but the details must be left to be filled in as he proceeds 
on his way. The steamboat arrangements are constantly undergoin ; 
alteration, and the slowness and uncertainty of travelling by car- 
riole and rowing-boat often give rise to disappointment, while 
many of the traveller’s movements must of course depend on the 
state of the weather. For journeys by carriole 11/3-2 hours should 
be allowed for each Norwegian mile, and for boating expeditions 
2-21/g hrs. per mile. 

The best season for travelling, both in Sweden and Norway, is 
from the beginning of June to the middle of September, but for 
the Jotunheim and other mountain regions July and August, as 
many of the loftier routes are apt to be obstructed by snow both 
earlier and later in the season. The gnats which swarm in some of 
the inland distriots, especially in the Swedish Norrland, including 
Lapland, are a great source of annoyance and suffering, but the 
plague generally abates after the middle of August. For a voyage to 
the North Cape (R. 23), or to Haparanda and Avasaxa (RR. 24, 39), 
for the sake of seeing the midnight sun, the best season is from 
the middle of June to the end of July. It may also be noted that 
August is often a rainy month in the eastern distriets of Norway, 
while the wet season sets in somewhat later on the W. coast. 

An energetio traveller may see almost all the chief points of 
interest in Norway and Sweden in 21/9-3 months, but a thoroughly 
exhaustive tour cannot be accomplished in one season. The chief 
attractions in Norway are the fjords of the west coast, the Jotun- 
heim Mountains, and the magnificent scenery of the Nordland 
within the Arctic Circle. The chief interest of Sweden consists in 
its towns and its canals, but pieturesque scenery, though on a 
smaller scale than that of Norway, also abounds. Lakes Vettern 
(R. 24. ii.) and Siljan (R. 37), the Storsjö (R. 38), the Ängerman- 
elf (R. 38), and the trip from Luleä to Qvickjock (R. 39) deserve 
special mention. The routes given in the Handbook may be com- 
bined in many different ways, but a few of the favourite tours are 
subjoined asspecimens. 


ie. Two or three Weeks from Ohristiansand. 





Days 
From Christiansand by steamer to Stavanger and Odde on the Har- 
danger Fjord, and thence to Bergen (BR. 1012) . . . ... b-7 
From Bergen by steamer to Bolstaderen, and by road, small steamer, 
and road again to @udvangen on the Sognefjord ®. 0)... 
From Gudvangen to Zardaliseren, and Excursion to the Jostedals- 
dre (RR.6,5) : 200 ne 
From Lerdalsgren over the Müllefjeld to CAristiania (RB. A.ii.a) . 4-6 
14-% 


ii. Three or Four Weeks from Ohristiansand. 


From Christiansand by steamer to Arendai, and by road to Fin- 
osel; or (quicker) all the way by steamer to Skien, and thenca 
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1 
by lake steamer to Hiiterdal, and by road from Hitterdal to Tin- 
oset (RR. 2, 3) 

From Tinoset to the Rjukanfos, and thence to Vinje, either viä 
Tinoset or viä the Totakvand (R. 3 re. 

From Vinje to the Haukelidseter and Odde (R. 39 .. 

From Od & to Bergen and thence either viä Boldstaderen as in 
Tour i, or by steamer all the way, to Lerdalseren (BR. 11, 12, 6, 7) 

Excursions from Lierdalsgren, and thence to Christiania as above 


I . ———— 


2 
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iii. Three or four Weeks from Ohristiania. 


From Christiania to Drammen, Kongsberg and the Rjukanfos (R. 2) 
From the Rjukanfos to Odde, Bergen, beerdalseren, and Christiania 
(as in Tour ii) . . eo. 


2 
iv. Three or four Weeks from Christiania. 


! 

\ By steamboat from Christiania to Skien, and thence by lake steamer 

to Hitterdal; excursion thence to the Ajukanfos and back 

j (RR. 3, 9) . 

\ From Hitterdal by road to Hvideseid and by 'steamer to Trisei and 
Dale; excursions from Trisz#t and Dale (R. 3) . 

? From Dale or Triszt to Odde; steamboot to Eide; road to "Vosse- 

- yangen and Gudvangen; and thence to Christiania (as in Tours 
A) nn 


: ia o over the Aillefjeld to Laerdalseren and Gudvangen 

R .. 

From Gudvangen to Eide on the Hardanger Fjord; thence w ‚Odde, 
and from Odde to Bergen (RR. 11, 12) . 


2 
v. Three or four Weeks from COhristiania. 


1 . 

N From Bergen by the Overland Route to Molde (R. 14) .. 

* From Molde to the Romsdal, the Gudbrandsdal, Lillehammer and 
Christiania (RB. 15,8) . - » >» 2 2 202. 0. 





vi. Four or Ave Weeks from Ohristiania. 


As in Tour v. to Molde . . el 

From Molde to the head of the Romsdal and back (R. 15) . 

From Molde by steamboat direct, or partly overland, to Thrond- 
hjem (R. 18 

From Throndhjem over the Doprefjeid to Zilchammer, "and thence 
to Christiania (RR. 18, 15). . . . .. 





am 





vii. Eight to twelve Weeks from Gothenburg. 
From Gothenburg to Trolinättan , Jonköping, Vadstena, and ‚Btock- 
holm (BR. 24) . .. 
Stockholm and Environs . . 
From Stockholm to Upsala, Gene, and Hernösand (RR. 33-86, '38) 
From Hernösand to Sollefteä on the Ängermuneif, Östersund, "and 


Levanger in Norway (R. 38) . 1 
From Levanger to Throndhjem; 'thence to the North Cape, and back 
to Throndhjem (RR. 41-8) . 1 


From inorondkjem over the Dovrefjeld to the Romsdal and Molde 
(R. 18) 

From Molde overland to the Bognefjord and Bergen (R. 

From Bergen to Odde on the Hardanger Fjord, nee 10 Eide, 
Gudvangen, Lerdalseren, and Christiania, 38 in Tours A, N. 


R\ 
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(If Sweden be omitted, and the start be made from Christiania, the 
traveller may reach Throndhjem thence by railway in two days, thus 
reducing the above tour by 3-A weeks.) 


Warxıne Tours. All the above tours are easy, being accom- 
plished almost entirely by steamboat, railway, and carriole, and 
the traveller will rarely suffer any privation worthy of mention. 
To mountaineers, pedestrians, and lovers of wild and grand scenery, 
who are prepared for occasional privations and fatigues, the follow- 
ing walks and excursions are recommended: — 

From Christiansand through the Satersdal to the Suledalsvand and 
Odde, RR. 9, 11. 

Excursions to the Buardre and Folgefond, the Skjeggedalsfos, the 
Veringsfos, and the walk from Uivik to Eide, R. 11. 

From Lerdalseren to Jostedal; back to the Lysterfjord, and then to 
Skjolden, Fortun, and Oscarshoug, RR. 5, 17. 

From Fortun to Aardal and the Vetlisfos, and thence to Lakes Tyin, 
Bygdin, and Gjendin, RR. b, 17. 

From Lake Gjendin to the Galdhepig, the highest mountain in Nor- 
way, and to Redsheim, RR. 16, 17 

From Rgdsheim to Opsitryn, and excursions at the head of the Nord- 
Nord, RR. 16, 14. 

From Hellesylt to the Norangsfjord and back, R. 13. 

From Hellesylt to Merok, and thence to Stavbrekkene and back, RR. 14, 16. 

From Merok across the mountain to Fiiredal and &Syiie, and thence 
to Aak in the Romsdal, R. 14. 

From Veblungsn®s or from Molde to the Eikisdalsvand and Sundals- 
eren, R. 18. 

From Bode to the Sulitjelma, R. 22. 

From Tromse to the Lyngenfjord, R. 28. 

From Vadse to Karasjok and Kautokeino, or from Alten to Kautokeino, 
and down the wild cataracts of the Muonio Elf to Haparanda, R. A. 

From ZLuleä to the Njömmelsaska Falls and Qpickjock, and tlıence 
either to Bode in Norway, or back to Luleä, R. 39. 

Travellers returning southwards from T'hrondhjem may take the route 
thence to the Selbo-Se, Kirkevold, and Reros, and from Rgrus by the 
Fomund-Sje and Storsje to Aamot; see R. X. 


SpoRT of all kinds has fallen off greatly in Norway and Sweden 
of late years. Excellent salmon-fishing is indeed still obtainable, 
but only at high rents, and the best rivers, such as the Namsenelv 
above Namsos, are let on long leases, chiefly to wealthy Englishmen. 
Trout fishing, however, may still be had in abundance by those 
who are prepared for some hardships. Among the best waters (‘Fis- 
kevand’) for trout and grayling are the Thelemarken Lakes, the 
Messna and Laagen which fall into Lake Mjesen, the Storsje, 
Isternsje, and Femundsje, the Ostra Dalelf and other streams fall- 
ing into Lake Siljan in Sweden, the Lule Elf and the lakes from 
which it descends in Lapland, and many other lakes and rivers 
mentioned in the Handbook. — It is difficult now to obtain good 
shooting in Norway and Sweden, but the mountains enclosing the 
Hallingdal are still said to afford good reindeer-shooting, which 
may also be had on the Hardanger Vidde, in the neighbourhood 
of the Romsdal, near Reros, and in Lapland. Wild-fowl abound 
in many parts of Norway, particularly in the trackless forests of 
2sterdalen, in the Ostra and Vestra Dal in Dalarne, in the vicin- 
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ity of the Storsjö in Jemtland, and in Lapland, but the sportsman 
will find serious difficulties to contend with. In the first place 
a very large proportion of the mountain and forest distriets3, where 
the best sport is obtainable, belongs to government, and by a Nor- 
wegian law passed in 1877 200-500 crowns, according to circum- 
stances, must be paid for a license to shoot there. Persons found 
shooting without a license are liable to a fine of 200-1000 erowns. 
Although no license is required when parmission is obtained to shoot 
over private property, the sport is generally very inferior. Another 
drawback to the sportsman’s enjoyment is the difficulty of obtaining 
good or even tolerable quarters. The Swedish game-laws, however, 
are as yet much less stringent, no license being required for shoot- 


ing on unenclosed land belonging to government. 

The CLose Seasons in Norway are as follows: — For heatih-hen and 
black-hen (Asi and Aarhene), 15th March to 15th Aug. ; capercailzie (Tiur), 
blackcock (Aarhane), and hazel-hen (Zjerpe), 15th May to 15th Aug.; par- 
tridge (Kapphens), 1st Jan. to 1st Sept.; eider-duck (Edderfugt), 15th April 
to 15th Aug. (no eider-fow] to be killed in Tromsg Stift or in the Fog- 
derier of Fosen and Namdal till the end of 1885); ptarmigan (Rype), 1öth 
May to 15th Aug. ; reindeer (Rensdyr), ist April to ist Aug.; hare (Hare), 
1st June to 15th Aug.; elk (Eigsdyr), beaver (Baver), and deer (Wort), 
ist Nov. to 1st Aug. (but foreigners are prohibited from shooting them 
at any time). — Salımon (Zar) and sea-trout (Seerret) in rivers, estuaries, 
and lakes, 1Ath Sept. to 1öth April; in brooks or on the sea-coast, 14th 
Sept. to iith Feb. 

The close seasons for game in Sweden are nearly the same, usually 
ending on 9th August. 


III. Conveyances. 


Tıme Tasıes for Norway in ‘Norges Communicationer', for Sweden in 
"Sveriges Kommunikationer', and for Denmark in the ‘KReiseliste‘. 


Steamboats (Norw. Dampskibe, Sw. ängbätar). Most of the 
steamboats, both in Norway and Sweden, are comfortably fitted up, 
and have good restaurants on board. Travellers who are about to 
spend one or more nights on board a steamer should lose no time 
in securing a berth by personal application to the steward. In the 
smaller vesgels the dining-saloon is used at night as a sleeping- 
cabin, but there is always a separate ladies’-cabin. A passenger 
travelling with his family pays full fare for himself, but is usually 
entitled to a reduction (‘Moderation’) of 25 per cent for each of 
the other members of the party. On most of the steamboats return- 
tickets, available for various periods, are issued at a fare and 
a half. 

The food is generally good and abundant, but vegetables are 
rare, and ‘hermetiske Sager’, salt relishes, and cheese always pre- 
ponderate at breakfast and supper. The usual charge for a sub- 
stantial breakfast or supper is 1-11/,, for dinner 2-21;3 crowns. 
Wine, beer (258. per half-bottle), tea, and coffee ara al art». 
No spirits are proourable. At 7 or 8 a.ın. mort passengeis TOURS > 
cup of coffee and a biscuit or rusk (‘Kavringer'). "Ihe wu ee S 


be paid daily, to prevent mistakes. "The steward sur S 
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l/g-1 kr. for a voyage of 24 hours, but less in proportion for longer 
voyages. 

Railways (Norw. Jernbaner, Sw. jernvägar). Most of the rail- 
ways are similar in all respects to those of other European countries. 
Both in Norway and Sweden , however, there are several narrow- 
gauge lines (31/3ft.), with two classes only, which correspond with 
the 2nd and rd on the other lines. The carriages on these narrow 
lines are often badly hung and unprovided with spring-buffers,, so 
that the passenger sustains a severe jolting at starting and drewing 
up. The average fares in Norway are 30, 60, and 308. per Norw. 
mile in the first, second, and third class respectively; in Sweden 
75, 55, and 350. per Sw. mile. From 50 to 70lbs. of luggage are 
usually free. All luggage, except what the passenger takes into 
the carriage with him, must be booked. The average speed of the 
quick trains (Norw. Hurtigtog, Sw. snälltäg) is 22-24 Engl. M., 
that of the mixed trains (blandede Tog, blandade täg) 15-20 Engl. 
M., and that of the goods trains (@odstog, godstäg) 10-12 Engl. M. 
per hour. These last, which usually convey 2nd and ärd class 
passengers only, are extremely tedious for long distances. All the 
trains have smoking carriages (Regekup£, rökkup£) and ladies’ com- 
partments (Kvindekupe, damkupe). 

The RAıLwAY RESTAURANTS in Norway are generally poor, but 
in Sweden they are good and inexpensive. Passengers help them- 
selves, there being little or no attendance. For breakfast or supper 
the usual charge is 11/4-11/g, for dinner 11/4-13/, erowns; for a 
cup of coffee or half-bottle of beer 25e. Spirituous liquors not 
obtainable. 

Posting (Norw. Skyds, Sw. skjuts; pronounced shöss or shyss 
in each case). Sweden is so well provided with railways and in- 
land steamboat-routes that the traveller rarely has occasion to drive 
on the high-roads. In Norway, however, there are still immense 
tracts of country where the Stolkjerre (a light cart with seats 
for two persons, and generally without springs) and the Kariol 
(a light gig for one person) afford the sole means of communication. 
The luggage is strapped or attached with a rope behind the trav- 
eller, and on the top of it the Skydsgut (or simply Gut) takes his 
seat, while the traveller usually drives himself. If he does so he 
will be responsible for any accident, but not if he allows the ‘Gut’ 
to drive from behind. The horses, or rather ponies, which are al- 
most always weak and slow, are often cruelly overdriven by for- 
eigners. The traveller should bear in mind that the average charge 
of 2-3d. per Engl. mile is very inadequate remuneration to the 


+ A comfortable carriole or a ‘ Trille’ (open four-wheeler) may be 
bought at Christiania, or hired for the whole Journey, at moderate cost, 
but serious drawbacks to this mode of travelling are the loss of inde- 
pendence thereby occasioned, and the delays and expense of conveying 
the vehicle long distanees by railway, steamer, and rowing-boat. 
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Skydspligtige, or peasants who are bound to supply the horses, and 
that on this account also it is unfair to overdrive them. Asa rule 
11/g-2 hrs., and sometimes more, should be allowed for each Nor- 
wegian mile (7 Engl. M.). Most of the principal roads in Norway 
have been reconstructed of late years, and are now as good and 
level as is consistent with the hilly character of the country. Some 
of the still existing older roads are extraordinarily hilly, and of 
course very trying to the horses, but they are certainly more pictur- 
esque than the new. The roads are made by government, but 
maintained by the peasantry through whose land they pass, often 
entailing on them a heavy burden. At intervals of 3/4-21/, Norw. 
M. there are Skydsstationer (pron. stashooner), or farmhouses 
(Gaarde) whose proprietors are bound to supply travellers with 
horses whenever required, and most of whom also provide board 
and lodging. 

Those stations where the proprietor is bound to have several 
horses always in readiness, and is liable to a fine if he keeps the 
traveller waiting for more than 1/4-1/, hour, are called Faste Station- 
er (i. e. ‘fixed stations’, where a ‘fixed’ number of horses is always 
in readiness), or usually by English travellers ‘fast stations’ (indi- 
cated in the Handbook by a). At many of the fast stations in the 
country, and at all those in towns, the owners are authorised to 
exact an increased tariff (forheiet Betaling), amounting for horse 
and carriole to kr. 80e. per mile. Another class of stations, now 
rare, except in little frequented districts, is the Tilsigelse-Stationer 
(or Skifter), where no supply of horses is kept, but the owners of 
which are bound to procure them from the neighbouring farmers. 
For the ‘Tilsigelse’ (from tilsige, ‘to tell to’, ‘send to’), or trouble 
of sending for horses, the station-master (Skydsskaffer) is entitled 
to 148. for each. At these stations, which are justly called ‘slow’ 
by English travellers by way of antithesis to the ‘fast’, the charges 
are very low, but the traveller may often be kept waiting for several 
hours. These annoying delays are obviated by sending Forbud 
(‘previous message’) to stations of this class, and the same remark 
applies to ‘slow’ boat-stations. The ‘Forbud’ must be sent at least 
three hours before the time at which horses are required, or better 
on the previous day. If there is regular postal communication on 
the road, the message may be sent by letter or post-card ; or it may 
be sent by any one preceding the tra®eller on the same route. 
Otherwise it is sent by post-card, which the post-office transmits 
to the nearest post-town or post-station, after which it is forwarded 
from station to station at a charge of 808. per mile (that being the 
charge for the les Hest which the messenger rides) 7. 

Among other regulations, it may be mentioned tha\ aach yaat- 
enger drawn by one horse is allowed bAlbe. ol\nggage. I TR PET” 


NSS 
t The Forbudseddel, or message, may be ermeseh, Ro Heste an 


Paa Sikydsskiftet (... name the station) bestilles en 
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sons travel together in a Stolkj@rre, for which they pay a farc and 
a half, they are allowed 2älbs. of luggage only. Lastly it should 
be noted that in hilly districts the ‘Skydsskaffer’ is frequently au- 
thorised to charge for more than the actual distance. Every station- 
master is bound to keep a Dagbog or day-book, in which the trav- 
eller enters his orders and records his complaints if he has any to 
make. On the first page of the ‘Dagbog’ is always entered the 
distance to the nearest station in each direction, whether by road or 
by small boat, so that the traveller will have little difficulty in 
calculating the fare. Striotly speaking the fare may be exacted 
before the hirer starts, but it is usually paid at the end of the stage, 
when the ‘Gut’, or girl (Jente) who takes his place, receives a gra- 
tuity of 20e. per mile. The following table shows the fares exi- 
gible at the different kinds of posting-stationg : — 


LAND-SKYDs. 











From fast stationsin 

towns, or those in 

the country atanin- 
creased tariff. 


From fast stations in 
the country, or slow 
in towns. 








From slow stations 
in the country. 


Miles. 
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kr.9.|kr.@8.| kr.9. Ikr.8.|kr.@8.| kr. kr. 8.| kr.#.| kr.9. 
1/01 0.40 10.47 | 0.50 10.601 0.67| 0.70 [0.80|0.87| 0.90 
5/810.5010.59| 0.62 10.7510.84| 0.87 11.0011.09) 1.12 
3/410.6010.70| 0.75 [0.90|1.00| 1.05 |1.20/1.30) 1.35 
7/8[0.70|0.82!) 0.87 [41.05] 1.17| 1.22 |1.40|1.52| 1.57 
1 1|0.80|0.94] 1.00 11.2011.34| 1.40 [1.60|1.74| 1.80 
11/810.9011.06| 1.12 f1.35|1.51| 1.57 11.80|1.96| 2.02 
1.00: 1.25 11.50 





For a saddle and bridle the usual charge is 7e@., for a pack- 
saddle (Klevsadel) Ae. per mile. 
For the transmission of passengers and their luggage by boat 


med Karjol (Karjoler) eller Stolkjerre (Stolkjeerrer) Mandagen den 20. Juli, 
Formiddagen (Eftermiddagen) Klokken et (to, tre, etc.). Paa same Tid varm 
Frokost for en Person (to, tre Personer). 
Date & Place. Signature. 
The station-master may dismiss the horses if the traveller is more 
than 21/2 hours late, and after the first hour of waiting he may exact 
Venfepenge or ‘waiting-money". 
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(Baadskyds or Vandskyds) the regulations are similar. The follow- 
ing table shows the usual fares: — 


VAND-SKYDS. 


From slow sta- IFrom fast sta- 
tions in the tions in the 
country. country. 
stations. 


3 men with 
six oars 


2 men with 
and sail. 


3men with 
eix oars 
four oars 


2 men with 
and sail. 


3 men with 
six oars 
four oars 


2 men with 
and sail. 


four oars 
and sail. 


six oars 
and sail. 
and sail. 


four oars 
and sail. 
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Travellers accompanied by a guide may always employ him as 
a rower, and thus dispense with one of the boat’s usual crew. Each 
rower generally wields (or ‘sculls’ with) two oars. A boat manned 
with two rowers is therefore called a Firring, or four-oared boat, 
one manned with three rowers a Serring, and with four rowers an 
Ottering. The number of persons accommodated depends on the 
size ofthe boat. For a large party, or where speed is desired, three 
or four rowers had better be taken. If no sail is required, a de- 
Auction of 13 or ?7e. from the above charges is made for a four- 
oared and six-oared boat respectively. For the ‘Tilsigelse’ of each 
man at a slow station the charge is Te., and in the country a charge 
of 7e@. more is made for ordering an eight or ten-oared boat. Far- 
ther information, if desired, will be found in the Lommereiseroute 
(‘pocket 'travelling itinerary’), published every summer by Abel- 
sted of Christiania (price ikr. 30.). The exact fare, however, 
may always be ascertained by enquiry on the spot, and attempts at 
extortion are happily rare. 

Pedestrian Tours. Neither Norway nor Sweden is suitable for 
long walking excursions, as the distances are too great, and the 
points of interest lie too far apart. Many of the expeditiaus =- 
commended above to the notice of pedestriane 30% MUNLNERD 
may be accomplished on horseback, but ihere ia no\ack ti BaTT 


. . \ Sn ON 
excursions and mountain-ascente which can be unlarumien 
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only. In mountainous regions, as well as on high roads, the natives 
usually reckon the distances by Norwegian miles. On an ordinary 
road a mile may easily be walked in two hours, but on rough ground 
three hours at least should be allowed for each mile. 


IV. Luggage. Equipment. Tourist Club. 


Luggage. Travellers who intend to perform the whole of their 
tour in Norway and Sweden by railway and steamboat need not 
restriet the quantity of their luggage, but those who purpose tra- 
velling by carmiole should, if possible, Hmit themselves to 30-40 
lbs., and this had better be divided between a small and strong 
wooden box and a carpet-bag, to which may be added a wallet or 
game-pouch to be used on occasional walking excursions. If long 
expeditions on horseback are contemplated, 321bs. must be the 
limit, that being the quantity (2 ‘Lispund’) which a rider may carry 
with him; if that limit be exeeeded, a sumpter-horse (Packhest, 
with a Klevsadel) which will carry 192 1bs. (12 ‘Lipsund”) must be 
hired. A soft or compressible portmanteau is not recommended, a8 
the ‘Skydsgut’, who is sometimes a ponderous adult, always sits on 
the luggage strapped on behind. A supply of stout cord and sev- 
eral straps will be found useful, and a strong umbrella is indis- 
pensable. 

Equipment. The traveller is recommended to avoid the common 
error of overburdening himself with ‘articles de voyage’, eatables, 
tea, or anything not absolutely necessary. On all the ordinary 
routes, and even in some of the remoter places, tolerable food can 
almost always be obtained. Spirits are not to be had at the inns or 
on board the steamboats, but good Cognac may be purchased at any 
of the large towns for 4-5 kr. per bottle. A superabundance of cloth- 
ing should also be eschewed. Two strong, but light Tweed suits, 
a moderate supply of underelothing, a pair of light shoes for steam- 
boat and carriole use, and a pair of extra-strong Alpine boots for 
mountaineering ought to suftice. Lastly a couple of square yards 
of stout waterproof material, to be used as a wrapper for coats and 
rugs, or for covering the knees in wet weather, will complete the 
traveller’s equipment. The aprons (Skvatiaeder) of the carrioles, it 
may here be observed, are often dilapidated, so that a waterproof 
coat and rug are very desirable. Visitors to Lapland should also 
be provided with veils to keep off the gnats. Ladies travelling in 
Norway should also dress as simply, strongly, and comfortably as 
possible, eschewing all superfluous ornament. Those who aspire to 
the rougher mountain tours should be provided with stout gaiters 
or leggings. 

Tourist Club. The Norske Turistforening (‘tourist union’) ex- 
tends its useful sphere of operations throughout almost every part 
ofNorway. These consist in buildingrefuge-huts, improving moun- 
fain paths, establishing tariffs for guides and boate, and otherwise 
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watching over the interests of travellers. The subscription is only 
4 kr. per annum, for which a copy of the ‘Aarbog’ will be sent to 
the traveller through the medium of any Norwegian address he 
names. The members are always received with marked courtesy 
in the mountainous regions, and enjoy a preference in the case of 
a competition for accommodation at the club huts. Travellers may 
enrol themselves at W. Schmidt’s (p. 2) at Christiania, at the 
shop of Bers, the jeweller, at Bergen, at Brekstad’s in Throndhjem, 
at Aars’, the Landhandler at Fagerlund (p. 39), and many other 
places. The club-button (Klupknap), which meınbers wear as a 
distinctive badge, costs 80®#. more. 

Gumss usually receive A kr. per day, and on the expiry of their 
engagement have to return home at their own cost. 


V. Hotels and Inns. 


Except in the capitals and a few of the larger towns, hotels of 
the first class are rare in Sweden and still rarer in Norway, but 
second class hotels and unpretending country inns are abundant 
in proportion to the population, affording, as a rule, cheap and 
very tolerable accommodation. The hotels at Christiania, Christian- 
sand, Bergen, and Throndhjem are all as expensive as similar 
houses in Germany or Switzerland. In Stockholm, on the other 
hand, the charges at the three principal hotels are reasonable, and 
in several of the other Swedish towns (Karlstad, Linköping, Norr- 
köping, Malmö, etc.) there are excellent hotels with very moderate 
charges. At the stations or wayside inns in Norway the usual charge 
for a bed is 80e@. to 1kr., for breakfast 1, supper 1, and dinner 
11/9-2kr., while the servant (generally a Pige or Jente) is amply 
satisfied with a fee of 30-408. from each person (Norw. Drikke- 
penge, Sw. drickspengar). The country inns (gästgifvaregärdar) in 
Sweden are usually cleaner than those in Norway, but in the less 
frequented districts they afford very poor accommodation. In remote 
places the traveller is sometimes asked to share a room and even a 
bed with another. In Norway travellers are generally conveyed to 
or from the railway station or steamboat-quay by the hotel-omnibus- 
es free of charge. 

Tables d’höte are almost unknown in Sweden, except at the 
Grand Hotel at Stockholm, and are rare in Norway, except in the 
principal towns. On board of all the steamboats, however, they are 
the rule. All the Swedish and Norwegian hotels have a restaurant 
attached to them, where most of the natives dine and sup d la carte. 
The Smörgäsbord or Brännvinsbord, where relishes of various kinds, 
bread-and-butter, and brandy and liqueurs are served üy wwy SI 
a stimulant to the appetite, is an inetitution peruliat ae 
The following dishes are among the commonent in {he Motedde 
Spiseseddel (bill of fare) at the restaurants : — 
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NORWEGIAN. ENGLISH. SWEDISH. J|NORWEGIAN. ENGLISH. SWEDISH. 


Suppe Soup Soppa. Aal Eel ä 
Kjedsuppe PBroth Buljong Gjedde Pike Gädda 
Kjed Meat Kött Örreter Trout Foreller 
koyt boiled kokt Torsk Cod Torsk 
stegt roasted stekt Sild Herring Sill 
Ozxekjed Beef Orxkött Grensager Vegetables Grönsaker 
Kalvesteg Roast veal Kalfstek Benner Beans Böner 
Koteletter Cutlets Koteletter | Z£rter Peas Ärter 
Faarsteg Roast mut- Färstek her Potatves Potates 
Flesk Pork Soinkött FEg Eggs Ägg 
Raadyrsteg Roast veni- Rädjurstek | Pandekager Pancakes Pankakor 

son Ost Cheese Ost 
Rendyrsteg Roast rein- Renstek Smer Butter Smör 

deer Kager Cakes Kakor 
Fjorkre Poultry Fjaderfä Redvin Red wine Rötivin 
And Duck And Hvidvin White wine Hridtvin 
Gaas Goose Gäs #6l (short) Ale Öl, bier. 
Fisk Fish Fisk 


Beer is the beverage usually drunk (halv Flask or halfva butelj, 
20-258.), but good Bordeaux and other wines are procurable at the 
better inns and on board all the steamers. Porter has also come 
into vogue of late years, particularly at Gothenburg and Stockholm. 
Spirit-drinking, which used to prevail to an enormous extent, has 


been greatly diminished by recent — 
Lıquor Laws. In Norway, where the liquor-traffic was formerly al- 
zuont entirely free, the consumption of raw spirits amounted in 1833 to 

qQuarts per head of the entire population. Owing to the raising of the 
duty and to the efforts of temperance societies the quantity was reduced 
in 1843 to 17/2 pints per head, and in 1871-73 to about 9 pints per head 
per annum. In 1874 and 1875 the average consumption rose to nearly 12 
pints for each person per annum, but the recent introduction of a ‘per- 
missive bill’ has again caused a great reduction and is said to have been 
attended with the most beneficial results. By the laws of 9th June, 1866, 
9rd May, 1871, and 22nd May, 1875, the authorities of each district may, 
by a majority, refuse to grant any license for the retail sale of spirits 
within their district, or they may grant a monopoly of the spirit-trade 
to a company which is bound to pay the whole of its profits to the 
municipality, after deduction of expenses and Ö per cent interest. The 
former opiion has been exercised in many country-districts, with the 
result that drunkenness is now almost unknown and that poverty, crime, 
and disease are greatly diminished. The other alternative has been 
adopted in many of the larger towns, such as Bergen and Christiansand, 
with the result that drunkenness and crime are much less frequent than 
formerly, and that a considerable revenue is yielded to the municipality 
for the support of the improvident classes. The sale of spirits is entirely 
prohibited on Sundays and saints’ days, and also on Saturdays and the 
eves of festivals after 5 p.m. — The laws restricting the sale of wine 
and beer are similar, but of a much less stringent character. 

In Sweden the leading statute regulating the retail spirit-trade was 
passed on 24th August, 1877, partiy in consequence of the success which 
for several years previously had attended the ‘Gothenburg licensing sy8- 
tem’. Its provisions are similar to those of the Norwegian statutes, and 
by $ 3 it is farther provided that food shall always be sold at spirit-shops. 
By $$ 10, 14 it is enacted that the authorities of a district may either 
sell one or more licenses, in accordance with the requirements of the 
place, by auction to the highest bidder, or to a company which shall 
pay the whole of its surplus profits to the municipality, or they may by 

# mäjority refuse to grant any license for the retsil aale of spirite. Agaln, 
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by $ 17, no license will be granted to any One in a town, except on his 
undertaking to pay duty on at least 1%00 Kannor at the rate of 259. per 
Kanna (2!/s quarts) of spirits sold for consumption elsewhere, or at the 
rate of A0g. per kanna of spirits consumed on the premises. The mini- 
mum quantity on which duty must be paid in the country is 600 Kannor. 
A license in a town, if granted at all, therefore costs kr., and in 
the country one-half of that sum. By $ % spirit-shops are closed in the 
country, and in towns they may be closed by order of the authorities, 
on Sundays and festivals. — In October, 1877, the municipality of Stock- 
holm, under $ 10 of the statute, granted the sole license to retail spirits 
to a company similar to that at Gothenburg, and the police statistics 
show that drunkenness and crime have already decreased. 


Travellers requiring to leave a country inn early in the morn- 
ing should make all their arrangements and give their orders on 
the previous night, as the people are generally very slow in their 
movements. When lodging is obtained at the house of a ‘Lens- 
mand’ or a pastor, the traveller may either ask for the bill, or pay 
at least as much as would have been charged at an inn. — Cafes 
are almost unknown in Norway, but are to be found in all the lar- 
ger Swedish towns. One of their specialties is the famous Swedish 
punch, a mixture of rum or arrak with lemon-juice and sugar, 
which is drunk as a liqueur and undiluted. With ice in summer 
it is a palatable, but not very wholesome beverage. 


VI. National Character. 


The Swedes are generally pleasant and courteous in their man- 
ners, and very hospitable and obliging to strangers, but by ordinary 
tourists, who traverse the country by railway and steamboat, they 
are seldom seen to advantage. 

With the Norwegians, on the other hand, whose country, in 
pleasant, old-world fashion, must be explored chiefly by driving, 
riding, or walking, the traveller will have ample opportunity of 
becoming better acquainted. Principal Forbes, the learned author of 
a standard work on Norway, calls the natives ‘a free, intelligent, and 
fine-hearted people’, and the definition is still correct, particularly 
with regard to those who are somewhat removed from the influen- 
ces of modern ‘eivilisation’. Sincerity, honesty, and freedom from 
conventional cant are the chief national virtues. In the country 
the traveller will often find the people inquisitive, their usual 
questions being — ‘Are you an Engelskmand ? Where do you come 
from, and where are yon going t0? Have you ever been here be- 
fore” On the other hand they are quite prepared to answer ques- 
tions in their turn, and are particularly communicative if the tra- 
veller speaks the language and takes an interest in their country. 
The outward forms of politeness are very little observed. On arriv- 
ing at an inn or a station the traveller is seldom welcomed by the 
host or hostess, and on his departure he is treated with \ue waın® 
apparent neglect. The omission of such attentions alu en 
from the independent position of many ot ihe Kation-manete 


N a 
whom innkeeping is quite a subeidiery branch ol une, © 
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partly from the national unobtrusiveness and simplicity of character. 
Of true politeness and genuine kindness there is seldom any lack. 
The democratic character of the people manifests itself in the free- 
dom with which the peasant, the guide, and the Skydsgut seat 
themselves at the same table with the traveller, and it is not un- 
common for them on the termination of their employment to invite 
the traveller to drink a parting ‘Flask &1’ with them at their ex- 
pense; but all this is done with perfect propriety and politeness. 
On receiving a gratuity, the recipient usually shakes hands with 
the donor in token of his gratitude. Persons who object to such 
demonstrations had better abstain from visiting Norway. The na- 
tional honesty and other virtues of the Norwegians are the outcome 
of good education and high principle. They are uniformly well 
educated and intelligent, often unaffectediy pious and devout, and 
generally a God-fearing, law-abiding people. Occasionally, how- 
ever, their piety degenerates into superstition and mysticism, aß 
in the case of the ‘Haugianer'. 

From what has already been said the traveller will rightly 
conclude that extortion, dishonesty, and incivility are rarely met 
with in Norway. In some cases, in parts of Thelemarken for 
example, somewhat high charges are asked on the ground that they 
are not higher than would be paid at Christiania, but they are 
rarely insisted on if the traveller remonstrates. Lastly it may be 
observed that in many cases in which travellers have had cause to 
complain of inceivility or overcharging, the offence has been 0c- 
casioned by the unreasonableness of their requirements and still 
oftener by their own want of politeness and consideration. 


Vo. Maps. 


In maps of an extensive, butsparsely peopled country like the 
Scandinavian peninsula there is abundantspace for names, and as 
there is no lack of these (see below, ‘Nomenclature’) the traveller 
will often be misled by their apparent importance. In mountain- 
ous and remote districts particularly, each farm-house and even 
many insignificant 'saters’ or chalets are named in almost as bold 
type as Christiania itself. In the maps in the Handbook the 
names of unimportant ‘gaards’ have been omitted, but those of 
churches carefully marked. Where several different names are 
applied to the same place that most commonly used is given. As 
the spelling (see below, ‘Nomenclature’) of many of the Norwe- 
gian names differs in different maps and geographical works, 
several discrepancies between the names in the letter-press and 
those in the maps will be observed, which, 80 far as possible, will 
be removed in a future edition, while several new special maps 
will also be prepared. 

In NorwAY a series of Ordnance Maps, the publication of 
wbich began in 1826, on the scale of 1:200,000, has been com- 
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pleted only as far as the northern boundary of Hedemarken, Kris- 
tiansamt, and Nordre Bergenhus Amt. That of the important 
Romsdals Amt has not yet been published. These maps are exe- 
cuted entirely in black, and are often indistinct, as most of the 
plates have suffered from frequent use. A series of 200 new ord- 
nance maps on a scale of 1: 100,000, called the ‘Topografisk Kart 
over Kongeriget Norge’ (water coloured blue, mountains shaded in 
chalk), is now in progress, but 15 plates only have as yet been 
issued. Of a ‘G@eneralkart over det sydlige Norge’, on a scale of 
1:400,000 (in three colours), 5 sheets only have been published. 
The maps of these two series exhibit a good many striking discere- 
pancies. The same remark applies to Professor Munch’s maps of 
‘Det Nordlige Norge’ and ‘Det Sydlige Norge’, on a scale 0£1:700,000, 
originally published in 1852, and revised in 1878 (four plates, 
published by J. W. Cappelen, Christiania), when compared with 
‘Waligorski & Wergeland’s Veikart over Norge’ (1:1,000,000 ; two 
plates, published by J. Dybwad, Christiania). For ordinary use 
the latter maps are the most satisfactory. Lastly we may mention 
‘Haffner & Dahl’s Kart over Finmarkens Amt’ (1:400,000; two 
plates) and the recently published ‘Kart over Tromss Amt’ 
(1:200,000; two plates). 

Of SwEDEN, on the other hand, there exists a most satisfactory, 
though still uncompleted, ordnance map, called the ‘@eneralstabens 
Karta öfver Sverige’ (water coloured blue), on a scale of 1: 100,000. 
The southern provinces, extending as far as Gefle and Letaforss, 
will occupy 102 plates, about half of which are published. — An- 
other excellent map isthe ‘G@eneralkarta öfver Sverige’ (1 : 100,000), 
in three plates, of which the two southernmost have been issued. 
— We may also mention the ‘Länskartor’ (1:200,000) and the 
‘Atlas öfver Sveriges Län och Städer’ by Dr. M. Roth. 


VIII. Topegraphical Nomenelature. 


In Norway and Sweden, the former in particular, the spelling 
and pronunciation of the names of places is very variable. In 
Sweden the modifled a and o are written d and ö, but in Norway 
usually @and #, while d and ö also sometimes occur, the latter 
being used by some writers to indicate the short sound of the 
letter. Again in Norway aa, au, ou, and o are frequently inter- 
changed, as in Laag, Laug, Loug, or Log, ‘river’, and Haug or 
Houg, ‘'hill’. The vowels e, u,.and y, especially when short, are 
also frequently interchanged , while their pronuneiation is nearly 
identical, as Lykke or Lekke, ‘happiness’ (also ‘villa’, ‘country- 
house’), Stel or Stul, ‘ssster', ‘chalet’. Lastly it may be observed 
that in many words g and k, when hard, are used inditerenüiy , 32 
Agershus or Akershus, Egersund or Ekersund, Vig we Wir. — Sn 
the Danish or Norwegian language the \etter vo Auen nat sesut,W“ 
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in Swedish v» and w are constantly interchanged, the latter having 
of late come more into vogue. 

In both countries the traveller will often be struck by the 
simplicity and primitiveness of the nomenclature, names signify- 
ing merely ‘the oreek’, ‘the promontory’, ‘the lake’, ‘the end of 
the lake’, ‘the river’, ‘the river valley’, ‘the valley river’ recurring 
very frequentliy. Farm-houses again usually take their names 
from their proprietors, and the converse is also often the case. 
The following is a list of several Norwegian words of frequent re- 
currence (@ and # being placed last in the alphabet): — 


Aak, Ok, probably contracted Mork, Merk, forest, sometimes a 
from Aaker or Ager, field,  ‘mountain-tract'. 


cultivated land. 
Aar, from Aa, river. 
Aas, hill. 
Aur, earth, gravelly soil. 
Bra, glacier. 
Bu, Be, ‘Gaard’, hamlet. 
By, town, village. 
Bygd, parish, district, hamlet. 
Dal, valley. 
Egg, corner, edge, ridge. _ 
Eide, isthmus, neck of land. 
Elv, river. 
Fjeld, mountain. 
Fjord, bay, arm of the sea. 
Fos, waterfall. 
Fjere, beach, strand. 
Gaard, farm - house 
‘yard'). 
Haug, Houg, hill. 
Hei, Heia, barren height. 
Helle, slab of stone, rock, cliff. 
Hyli, Hol, hollow, basin. 
Kirke, church. 
Klev, cliff. 
Kvam, Qvam, Tavine. 
Laag, Log, Laug, Loug, river. 
Mark, field. 
Mo, Mog, plain, dale. 


(Engl. 


Nut, mountain-top, peak. 

N@s, nose, promontory. 

Odde,tongue ofland,promontory, 

Ose, ©s, mouth, estuary. 

Plads, hamlet, clearing. 

Prastegaard, parsonage. 

Rogja, Reia, Reie, parish. 

Sater, ‘chalet', mountain-farm, 
cowherde’ hut. 

Stul, Stel, see 'S»ter. 

Stue, wooden house, szter, hut. 

Sund, strait, ferry. 

Tind, peak. 

Tjem, Tjern, or Kjern, small 
mountain-lake, ‘tarn’. 

Tuft, site of a house, plot of 
ground (theEnglish and Scotch 
provineial word ‘toft'). 

Ur, rubble, loose stones. 

Vaag, bay, harbour. 

Vand, Vain, water, lake. 

Vang, meadow, pasture. 

Vas, contracted genit. of ‘Vand’. 

Vig, Vik, creek. 

4, island. 

Pe, Ay,peninsula,tongue of land. 

Are, Byr, alluvial soil, tongue 
of land. 


Many places have two or more different names, one usually 
applying to the church, another to the principal ‘gaard’, a third 
to the posting-station, and so un, the number of names being some- 


times in an inverse ratio to the importance of the place. 


In the 


following examples the name most frequently used is placed first, 
but in some cases two or more names are used equally often: 
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Aahjem, Vanelven, p. 113. Rena, see Aamot. 

Aamot, Arnestad, Nordre Moen, Skeaker, Aanstad, p. 154. 

Bena, Sorknes, Odegaard (six Skjaggedalsfos, Ringedalsfos, 
100 


in all), p. 204. p. . 
Aanstad, Skeaker, p. 154. Skjaggestad, Ringebo, p. 139. 
Eidfjord, @ifjord, Vik, p. 63. Stamstad, Andvord, p. 143. 
Elverum, Vestby, p. 204. Storklevstad, Kvam, p. 138. 
Krederen, Sundvolden, p. 29.  Seholt, Orskog, p. 128. 
Moen, Sel, p. 137. Serum, Vaage, Svee, p. 142. 
Norheimssund , Sandven,, Vikar, Tenset, Ramsmoen, p. 202. 

p. 89. Ulvik, Brakenes, p. 91. 


IX. On the Physical Geography of Scandinavia. 
Situation. Geological Formation. Coast Line. 


Scandinavia, the largest peninsula in Europe, embracing the 
kingdom of Norway on the W. and N. sides, Sweden on the E. and 
S., and part of Russia to the N.E., is about 296,500 Engl. sq. M. 
in area. It extends from 8.8.W. to N.N.E. between 55° 20’ and 
70° 10’ N. latitude, being upwards of 1100 Engl. M. in length. 
Between the Gulf of Bothnia and the N.W. coast its breadth is 
about 260 Engl. M., and towards the S. its breadth gradually in- 
creases, though at the point where the Throndhjem Fjord forms a 
deep indentation it narrows to 160 M. Farther to the S., in 
latitude 60° (that of Christiania and Upsala), the width increases 
to 435 M., beyond which Norway terminates in a rounded penin- 
sula ending in Cape Lindesnzs (58°59’), while the S. part of 
Sweden forms another peninsula to the S.E. of the Christiania 
Fjord, gradually narrowing, and terminating in the promontory of 
Falsterbo (55° 20) near Copenhagen. The entire coast-line of the 
peninsula, disregarding its innumerable indentations, mensures 
2060 M. in length, the part between Cape Lindesnzs and Vadse 
alone measuring 1250 M. 

The peninsula contains no distinct mountain-ranges like those 
occurring in most other countries, but mainly consists in its W. 
part of a vast elevatcd plateau, descending abruptly to the western 
fjords and sloping gradually down to the plains of Sweden and the 
Gulf of Bothnia on the E. side. Roughly speaking, a line drawn 
parallel with the W. coast, about 50-60 Engl. M. inland, marks 
the boundary of the mountain plateau, the W. margin of which is 
deeply indented with innumerable bays and creeks, and fringed 
with a belt of countless rocky islands. The latter are known as 
Skjer (Sw. skär), and the island-belt as the Skjergaard. (Mürgurd) 
To different parts of the mountain-plateau are applielt ine namen 
of Fjeld (‘fell’), Heidar (‘heighte”), and Vidder CwiANhE . WET 
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expanses), and in the N. paxt of the peninsula Kjeler (‘mountain- 
ranges), and from it rise at intervals rounded and occasionally 
pointed peaks of considerable height. 

The Mountains are composed almost entirely of primary rocks, 
presenting nearly the same form as when originally solidifled, and 
rarely overlaid with more recent formations, so that for the geolo- 
gist they possess the charm of the most hoar antiquity. These 
primary rocks consist of granite, gneiss, mica, horneblende plate, 
quarzite, elay slate, limestone, and dolomite, disposed in the form 
of strata, corresponding with which are occasional well-defined 
layers of more recent slate-formations and particularly of lime- 
stone. At places, notably in the Romsdal, or Valley of the Rauma, 
the gneiss, the oldest of these rocks, towers in most imposing 
pinnacles, 5000-6000 ft. in height, unencumbered by any later 
formations. That valley extends from the Moldefjord to the B.E., 
intersecting the pure gneissrock, which rises on each side in almost 
perpendicular cliffs, 2000-3000 ft. in height, and is afterwards 
prolonged by the Gudbrandsdal descending to Lake Mjesen. In 
grandeur of rock-scenery, and in the purity of its formation, this 
magniflcent valley is hardly inferior to the far-famed Yosemite 
Valley of the Sierra Nevada in California. 

About the year 1840 rocks of the Bilurian Formation were 
discovered by geologists in the vieinity of the Christiania Fjord, and 
since that date other deposits of that period have been found in 
Skäne, Western Götland, the island of @otland, Herjeädalen, and 
Jemteland in Sweden, and also on the banks of Lake Mjssen and 
in Throndhjems Stift in Norway, but nowhere of great extent. The 
largest Silurian basin in the peninsula is that of the Storsjö in 
Jemteland, a lake of 2580 Eng]. sq. M. in area. 

One of the most instructive sections of the oountry is formed 
by tbe route from Sundsvall in Sweden to Ostersund on the Storsjö 
and Throndhjem in Norway. The primitive crystalline rocks of 
Jemteland are first replaced by limestone, extending to the E. 
bank of the lake, where the Silurian formations begin. These 
stretch westwards to the great mountain backbone of Sweden and 
Norway. On this route rises Äreskutan, the highest mountain in 
Sweden (p. 349), part of the base of which on the E. and W. sides 
belongs to the Silurian formation, while the primary rocks, con- 
eisting of quartzite, horneblende, mica-slate, and gneiss, protrude 
through it all the way to the summit. From this vantage-ground 
we obtain an excellent idea of the character of the Scandinavian 
mountains. Many of the hills, rounded and worn by glacier-action, 
are almost entirely bare, or elothed only with lichens (Cetraria 
eucullata nivalis, Cronicularia ochroleuca, ete.), and present an 
exceedingiy sombre and dreary appearance. The slopes of the 
intervening basins are often well wooded, but the lower plateaux 
ste mainly covered with vast traots of lake and marsh. 
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Coal ocests here and there in the peninsula. Tho coal-measures 
of Helsingborg at the S. extremity of the peninsula are of con- 
siderable value and extent. On the island of Ande, one of the 
Vesteraalen group, in latitude 69°, a bed of coal was also recently 
discovered at the mouth of the Ramsaa, but investigation has proved 
it to be of little value. The condition, however, of its organic re- 
mains proves that the island must have been subjected to violent 
convulsions about the period when the cval was formed. Under 
the sea extends a thiek seam of coal, above which lie strata of 
sandstone, clay-slate, and later coal, extending into the island. 
The island must therefore have at one period been more extensive 
than now, and thickly clothed with vegetation,, after which it ap- 
pears to have been submerged and then upheaved anew. 

The configuration of the mainland must at one time have differ- 
ed greatly from its present form. That it was once higher above 
the sea than now, is proved by the formation of the coast with its 
water and ice-worn fjords, straits, and isthmuses (Eid). On the 
other hand the sea appears within recent centuries to have receded 
at places. This was first observed by Celsius (d. 1744) and Linne 
(4. 1778), who caused marks to be made on the rocks at Kalmar 
and Gefle with a view to measure the retrocession of the sea, by 
the German naturalist Hell at Varde in 1769, and by L. v. Buch, 
the geologist, in 1807. Throughout a vast tract, extending from 
Spitzbergen to about latitude 82°, the whole country is ascertained 
to be gradually rising, orthe sea to be receding. In the Altenfjord, 
near Hammerfest, there are aneient coast-lines 620 ft. above the 
present sea-level, and others gradually decreasing in height extend 
all the way to Throndhjem and still farther S., while at Throndhjem 
itself a rise of 20 ft. within 1000 years is well authentioated. At 
Torneä, at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, the ground is even 
said to have risen 5 ft. in a century; in the Äland Islands, farther 
S., arise of3 ft. within the'same time has been observed ; while at 
Karlskrona no change of level has been detected. To the $. of 
Karlskrona, on the other hand, a gradual depression of the land or 
encroachment of the sea appears to be taking place. These cal- 
eulations are probably not very trustworthy, but careful measure- 
ments made at eleven different places between 1839 and 1868, 
proved that the average rise of the ooast-line between Maase and 
Christiania during that period was 1 foot. According to Kjerulf, 
the most eminent of the Norwegian geologists, the elevation of the 
cosst has taken place fitfully, as several facts tend to prove. Thus 
it will generally be observed that in all the Norwegian valleys and 
fjords there are several: distinot terraces, between which there is a 
sudden and well-defined dip, and that the old coast lines, with 
their heaps of debris, descend abruptly at their lower nis ıı m 
angle of 35-30°. Again it will be noticed that Ihe Aaron wrist- 
levels on the rocks are marked by a kind of Aaintegruuet yarammi 
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or furrow, each separated from its neighbour by a comparatively 
intact and unworn surface. 

In glancing at the Glaciers of Norway, the traveller will ob- 
serve that all the most important are situated to the S. of latitude 
67°. Even so far N. as Novaja Semlja, in lat. 72°, there are no 
glaciers of considerable size. The most extensive is the Jostedals- 
bre (p. 54), lying between lat. 61° and 62°, 515 Engl. sq. M. in 
area, and the largest glacier in Europe. In form it resembles an 
enormous roof, from which a number of offshoots descend to within 
150-200 £t. of the sea-level. A similar ice-mantle is that of the 
Folgefond (p. 87), a little to the S. of lat. 60°, and another of 
vast extent is that of Svartisen (Pp. 217), within the Arctic Circle. 
The upper parts of these glaciers form immense and comparatively 
level expanses of dazzling ice and snow, uninterrupted by moraines 
or crevasses, except where their ramifications descend into the 
valleys, and rarely broken by peaks rising above them. These 
plateaux of ice accordingly correspond with the mountain -con- 
figuration peculiar to Norway, and on a small scale they afford an 
idea of the character of the glaciers which once covered the whole 
country. Of that period numerous traces still existin Scandinavia 
as well as on the Baltic coasts. Striated rocks are everywhere 
observable, from the coast-line upwards; the debris of moraines is 
distributed over every part of the country; and the soil formed by 
glacier-friction now forms good cultivable land and affords abun- 
dant material for brick-making. Exrrartıc BLocks seem to have 
been first deposited in S. Sweden by the glaciers on their south- 
ward course, and they abound in N. Germany, sometimes 1lying a 
few feet only below the surface of the soil, sometimes clustered 
together with sand, mud, and ‚gravel, and rising into hills of 70- 
185 ft. in height, called Äsar in Sweden, and known in Ireland 
and Scotland as escars and kames. 

The coast is indented with innumerable Fjords, almost all of 
which have several minor ramifications. Similar indentations occur 
in the precipitous W. coast of N. America, extending northwards 
from the Strait of Juan de Fuca, and on the S. American coast, to 
the S. of the Island of Chiloe, and on a smaller scale there are 
numerous fjords on the W. and E. coasts of Greenland, in Spitz- 
bergen, Novaja Semlja, and on the W. coasts of Iceland, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Ali these fjord-formations cease within 40-50° from 
the equator, and at the same time they generally correspond with 
the rainiest regions of the countries where they occur. The E. coast 
of Scandinavia was probably also at one time indented with fjords, 
to which the numerous inland lakes once belonged, but which have 
gradually been filled up by the alluvial deposits of the rivers. That 
the fjords have been formed, as would naturally be supposed, by 
the erosive action of ice and water, seems to be disproved by the 
fact that they are often much deeper than the sea beyond their 
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mouths. The Sognefjord, for example, is no less than A100 ft. 
deep at places. The fact appears rather to be that these basins 
existed before the glacier era. They are generally narrow and 
deep, and with the exception of those in E. Finmarken, they lie 
at right angles to the axis of the mountains. On the banks of the 
fjords usually extends a strip of fertile and sheltered land which 
has attracted a considerable population. 

The immense and intricate archipelago of the Skjergaard 
(skärgärd), or island-belt, which affords admirable shelter to the 
coasting steamers, accompanies nearly the whole of the Scandina- 
vian coast from Vads®e to Haparanda. The only considerable inter- 
vals are in the Arctic Ocean near the North Cape, off the mouth uf 
the Foldenfjord (641/99), off Jadern and Lister (between 58° and 
59°), and opposite the coasts of Halland and Skäne in Sweden. 
Within the Arctic Circle are a considerable number of large islands, 
the Kvale, on which Hammerfest is situated, the Seiland, Sere, 
Stjerne, Kaage, Arne, Varne, Ringsvadse, and Hvals; between 
the last and the mainland is the Tromse,, with the town of that 
name; then Senjen and the Vesteraalen and Lofoden Islands. Uf 
the last-named group the tirst is the Hinde, the largest island in 
Norway (644 Engl. sq. M.), to the $. of which there are others of 
considerable size. All these islands, particularly those near the 
Arctic Circle, are mountainous, and many of them present strik- 
ingly picturesque forms. Among the finest are the Hestmandse, 
Threnen, Lovunden, Alstene with the ‘Seven Sisters’, and the sin- 
gular Torghetta, all of which are described in the Handbook 
(pp- 215-19). 

The great resource of the busy coast-population is the Cod 
Fishery, besides which the Herring, Oyster, and Lobster Fisheries 
and Seal Hunting yield a considerable revenue. The great fishing- 
banks of the Lofoden Islands are mentioned at p. 225. These 
fisheries support a population of no less than 100,000 souls. 'The 
annual yield of the cod-tishery is estimated at 1,300,000L., and 
that of the seal-hunting (Phoca vitulina) at 55,6002., while about 
a million and a half of lobsters are annually exported to England 
alone. Herrings formerly abounded near Stavanger, but disap- 
peared from 1784 to 1808, during which period cod were abundant 
in that neighbourhood. In 1808 the cod in their turn disappeared 
and the herring returned, but since 1869 the former have again 
been found in their old haunts. The shoals of cod and herring are 
usually attended by a kind of whale (Balenoptera musculus), which 
was formerly supposed to prey on the latter, but this is ascertained 
to be ertoneous. The oyster-fishery is chiefly carried on on the 8. 
cvast near Kragere, and on the W. coast near Finnaas in Send- 
hordland, near Lindaas in Nordhordland, near Vesines in ne 
Romsdalsfjord, by the Bjere, and near Vigtenin Selm . 


Salmon Fishery is also of considerahle imporlonse. ASS 


o* 
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most famous rivers 'are the Drammenselv, the Numedalsluug, the 
Ongneelo in Jaderen, the Suledalselo in Ryfylke, the Rauma and 
Driva in the Romsdal, the @ula near Throndhjem, the Namsen 
in the Namsdal, and the Altenelv and Tana in Finmarken. 

These valuable resources of the coast-districtse, compared with 
which the Opland or inland distriets offer little or no attraction #0 
settlers, have also given rise to the important MArırımz TRADE of 
Norway, the foundation of which was laid by the piratical Vikings 
(inhabitants of ‘Vikar’ or ereeks), whose expeditions extended to 
Eonstantinople, and whu discovered Iceland, Greenland, and N. 
Amesica (‘Vinland’) 500 years earlier than Columbus. On some 
of the fjords still exist the tumuli of these early narvigators, who 
sometimes caused themselves to be buried along with their vessels. 
The commercial fleet of Norway now ranks next to those of Great 
Britain and the United States. Timber for shipbuflding purposes 
is abundant. 

The E. eoast of the peninsula is less favourable for the purposes 
of navigation, especially as many ofthe harbours have altered their 
position or been rendered shallow by the gradual rise of the coast- 
Yine, and accordingly few ef the vikings had their headquarters 
there. The coasting-trade of Stockholm, however, and the Inland 
lake and canal-traffic are of cunsiderable importance. 


Mountains, Lakes, and Rivers. 


Owing to the sudden descent of the mountains on the W. coast 
the streams on that side of the peninsula all have the character of 
boisterous torrents, while on the E. coast they take the form of 
long, narrow lakes, connected by rivers and often by waterfalls. 
The mountains in the northernmost part of the peninsula, border- 
ing on Russia, rarely exceed 1000 ft. in height, but they become 
foftier as we proceed towards the $.W., rising to most imposing 
dimensions on the Lyngenfjord (p. 236) and at the head of the 
Saltenfjord (p. 222), where the Sulitjelma forms the boundary 
between the sister kingdoms. To the 9. of the great glacier-moun- 
tains of Svartisen (p. 217) the mountains decrease in height, and 
a number of large lakes send their waters eastwards to the Baltic, 
while the Namsen and Snaasen descend to the well-cultivated 
plains on the Throndhjem Fjord. Farther to the 8. the mountains, 
such as the Jomafjeld, Kjelhaugen, Areskutan in Sweden, and 
the Syltoppe, again attain a height of 4000-5000 ft., while the 
islands off the coast contain mountains of similar height. In lati- 
tude 63° the main range divides, the backbone of the peninsula 
continuing to run southwards, while a branch diverges to the W. 
nearty at a right angle. In the central range rise the Öster and 
Vester Dalelf, which afterwards unite and descend to the S.E. to 
the Gulf of Bothnia. Adjoining the same range lies tie Femund- 
Is, ont of wich Aows the Pamundselv, afterwards called tlie 
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Klarelf, and falling into Lake Venern, whence it descends under 
the name of the Götaelf to the Kattegat. A little to the N. of the 
Fzmund-Sje lies the Aursund-Sje, the source of the Glommen, 
the largest river in Norway, which forms the imposing Sarpsfos at 
Sarpsborg and falls into the Skager Rak at Frederiksstad. Near the 
same lake rises the @ula, which descends to the N.W. to Thrond- 
hjem, and through the valleys of these two rivers runs the impor- 
tant railway from Throndhjem to the copper-mines of Reros and 
Lake Mjesen. 

Between the Fzmund-Sjs and the Glommen rise the lofty 
Hummelfjeld, Tronfjeld, and Eigepig, and between the Glommen 
and the Gudbrandsdal tower the isolated Rondane (6890 ft.). To 
the N.W. of the latter stretches the Dovrefjeid, eulminating in the 
Snehetta (p. 184), formerly supposed to be the highest mountain 
in Norway. To the W. of this point, and to the N.W. ofthe Gud- 
brandsdal, stretch the gneiss mountains of the Romsdal, already 
mentioned. The mountains to the S. of the Romsdal are usually 
known as the Langfjelde, which include the Jostedalsbre with the 
Lodalskaupe and extend tu the Horungerfjeld and the Jotunheim 
Mountains. To the last-named group belongs the Ymesfjeld, a 
huge mass of granite nearly 10 Engl. M. in breadth, culminating 
in the Galdhepig (p. 148), and surrounded by rocks of the tran- 
sition period. Farther to the 8. lie the extensive Lakes Gjen- 
din, Tyin, and Bygdin, surrounded by imposing mountains, be- 
longing like the Horunger to the easily disintegrated ‘gabbro’ 
formation, and remarkable for picturesqueness of form. All these 
mountains are covered with perpetual snow, with the exception of 
the bighest peaks, on which, owing to their precipitousness, the 
snow does not lie. 

The southern mountains of Norway, which also run from N.E. 
to S.W., are bounded by the Bognefjord on the N.W., by the 
Christiania Fjord on the S.W., and bya line drawn on the E. side 
from the Fillefjeld to Christiania. Between the Sognefjord and 
the Hardanger Fjord are the isolated plateaux of the Vosseskavf, 
the Hardanger Jekul, and the Hallingskarv, rising above the snow- 
line. The Hardanger Fjeld is separated by the innermost branch 
of the Hardanger Fjord from the Folgefond (p. 87), an extensive 
snow-clad mountain with several peaks. To the 8.E. of the Har- 
danger-Fjord stretches the extensive Hardanger Vidde, with peaks 
3000-4600 ft. in height, which gradually slope on the E. and 8. 
sides. Farther to the E. are the deep valleys of the pieturesque 
region of Thelemarken, which frequently intersect each other. The 
E. outpost of the whole of this mountain-region is the Skogs- 
horn, to theN. of the Hallingdal. Farther tu the E. are the Nume- 
dal, Hallingdal, and Valders valleys, descending tuwaria ur D.. 
beyond which we again meet with a number of tranan are ualenT. 
where the most fertile land in Norway is situsted (such u Rn 
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land on the Randsfjord and Ringerike on the Tyrifjord). The 
mountains then descend to the plain of Jarlsberg and Laurvig. 
Among their last spurs are the Gausta and the Lidfjeld in Thele- 
marken, and the isolated Norefjeld, rising between Lake Krederen 
and the Eggedal. 

The mountains extending towards the S.E. next enter the 
Herjeädal and Vermeland in SwsBnDEn, where they contain valu- 
able iron ores, particularly in Vermeland, Dalarne, and Vestman- 
land. The range next runs between Lakes Venern and Vettern, 
where it is called Tiveden, and extends to the E. under the names 
ofthe Tydöskog and Kolmärden. It then intersects the province 
of Götland and forms the plateau of Smäland to the S. of Lake 
Vettern. An important spur a little to the 8. of that lake is the 
Taberg, a hill containing about 30 per cent of iron ore. The hills 
then gradually slope down to the plains of Skäne and Halland, 
where there are a few insignificant heights only. In the plains of 
Götland rise the isolated Kinnekulle on Lake Venern, the Halle- 
berg, the Hunneberg, and the Omberg. . 

The Swedish islands of @otland and Öland contain no hills 
above 210 ft. in height. 

To a comparatively recent geological period belongs the SwE- 
pDIsH BAsın extending from the Skager Rak through Lakes Venern 
and Vettern to Lake Mälaren, the land to the S. of which was 
probably once an island. These lakes are believed to have once 
formed a water-way to the Gulf of Finland, which again was pro- 
bably connected with the White Sea, and this theory seems to 
be borne out by the fact that a kind of crayfish found in the 
White Sea and Lake Venern does not exist in the Atlantic or in 
the Baltic. The modern canal-route connecting these Takes is de- 
seribed in R. 29. 

The coast to the N. of Stockholm is flat and well wooded, and 
intersected by numerous rivers and long lakes, at the mouths of 
which lie a number of towns chiefly supported by the timber-trade. 
One of the most important lakes is the picturesque Siljan (p. 346), 
through which the Österdaleif flows. Below Falun that river joins 
the Vesterdaleif, and their united waters form a fine cascade at 
Elfkarleby. Of the many other rivers the most important are the 
picturesque Ängermanelf (p. 350), the Lule-Elf (p. 351), and the 
Torne-Eif. The last, the longest of all, is connected by a branch 
with the parallel river Kalix. Most of these eastern rivers are 
rather a series of lakes connected by rapids and waterfalls. The 
heavy rainfall in the mountain regions descending into the valleys, 
where the sun has not sufflcient power to evaporate it, forms these 
lakes and extensive swamps, the overflow of which descends from 
basin to basin till it reaches the sea. The lower ends of these 
rivers are generally navigable for some distance. Steamboats ply 
on the Ängermanelf and the Lule-Elf (pp. 350, 351). 
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Climate and Vegetation. 


TEMPRRATURE. Judging from the degrees of latitude within 
which the peninsula is situated, one would expect the climate to 
be uniformly severe and inclement, but this is only the case on 
the E. coast and among the central mountains. The climate of the 
W. coast is usually mild, being influenced by the Atlantic and 
the Gulf Stream which impinges upon it. In the same latitude in 
which Franklin perished in the Arctic regions of America, and in 
which lies the almost uninhabitable region of E. Siberia, the water 
of these western fjords of Norway never freezes except in their 
upper extremities. As we proceed from W. to E., and in some 
degree even from N. to S., the temperate character of the climate 
changes, and the winters become more severe. The climate is 
perhaps most equable at Skudesne@s, near Stavanger, where the 
mean temperature of January is 34.7° Fahr., and that of July 55.4: 
difference 20.7°. At Stockholm, on the other hand, the mean tem- 
perature of January is 24.8°, and that of July 63.5°: difference 
38.7°. The difference is still greater in many places farther to the 
N., as at Jockmock (66° 36’ N. lat. ; 925 ft. above the sea), where 
the January temperature is 3.2°, that of July 57.92°, and the diffe- 
rence 54.90°. The tract lying between the Varanger Fjord and the 
Gulf of Bothnia, the interior of Finmarken and Lapland, and the 
southern mountains above the height of 2300ft., all have an an- 
nual mean temperature below the freezing point. Some of the 
other isothermal lines are curious. Thus the line which !marks a 
mean January temperature of 32° Fahr. runs from the Lofoden 
Islands southwards, passing a little to the E. of Bergen and through 
the inner part of the Stavanger Fjord. It then turns to the S.E. 
to Cape Lindesn&s, and thence to the N.E. towards the Christia- 
nia Fjord, and southwards to Gothenburg and Copenhagen. The 
line marking a mean January temperature of 23° passes through 
Hammerfest, Saltdalen, Reros, Christiania, and Upsala. In the 
depth of winter, therefore, the Lofoden Islands are not colder than 
Copenhagen, or Hammerfest than Christiania. Again, while the 
mean temperature of the whole year at the North Cape is 35.6°, it 
is no higher at Östersund in Jemtland, 552 Engl. M. farther 
south. Lastly, it may be mentioned that while the climate on the 
W. coast is comparatively equable throughout the year, that of 
the E. coast and the interior of the country ie made up ofa long, 
severe winter and a short and sometimes oppressively hot summer. 
The average temperature ofthe sea is 31/9-7° warmer than the air, 
being of course lower than that of the air in summer and higher 
in winter. The healthiest part of the peninsula is probably the 
island of Karme, where the death rate is only 12 per thousand. 
The average rate for Norway is 19, for Sweden W „er Invumumd. 

RarnrauL. In the interior of Norway \ese rein tale nm SS 
coast. InSweden the greatest rainfall is between Gele ENTER ON 22 
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burg. The mean raimfall in Sweden is 20.28 inches, that of 
Gothenburg 28.18, and that of the E. coast 16.88 inches. August 
is the rainiest month in Sweden, especially in the N. provinces. 
In Norway the maximum rainfall is at Flore, where it sometimes 
xeaches 90-91 inches per annum; on the 9. coast the average is 
about 40 inches, and on the W. coast, to the 8. and N. of Flore, 
70-75 inches. August and September are the rainiest months in 
the E. distriets of Norway, but on the W. coast the rainy season 
is somewhat later. June and July are therefore the best months 
for travelling in Sweden and the E. distriets of Norway, and July 
and August for the W. cuast. In the neighbourhood of the Boms- 
dal the rainy season does not usually set in before December. 
Hail and thunderstorms are rare in Norway. The latter, however, 
are sometimes very violent on the W. coast, where no fewer than 
forty churches have been destroyed by lightning within the last 
150 years. The following table shows the mean temperature and 
average rainfall in different parts of Norway: — 
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Ara Prsssunn. The pressure of the air in January is greatest 
in the interior of N. Norway and lowest in Finmarken. In July it 
is highest on the W. coast and lowest in the interior. The pre- 
vailing winds in winter are accordingly land-winds, which are fre- 
quently diverted towards the N. and follow the line of the oo 
In summer, on the other hand, W. and S.W. winds prevail, DI 
ing towards the region where the air-pressure is lowest, also fre- 
quently following the line of the coast towards the N., and rarely 
impinging on the cosst at a right angle. The most prevalent wind 
blows from the 3.W., and on the coast is usually accompanied with 
dull weather, but this is less the case in the interior. The most 
violent storms, which prevail chiefly in winter, come from the same 
quarter. The mountains form a boundary between two distinet 
climates, the W. wind being the dampest on the W. coast and the 
driest in the interior. 
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The Vegetation, as might be expected from the elimate and 
the geologieal features of the peninsula, is generally poor, but the 
flora is unusually rich for so northern a region. About 25,758 
Engl. sq. M. are covered with forest, chiefly pines, the wood of 
which is valuable owing to the closeness of the rings which mark 
its annual growth. Next in point of frequency are the oak, the 
birch, the elm, and the beech. Other trees occur frequently, but 
not in the forests. The beech, which suffers more from cold than 
the oak, but does not require so high a mean temperature, rarely 
occurs in Sweden N. of Kalmar, while the oak is found as far N. 
as Gefle. In Norway, on the other hand, the beech extends to a 
point beyond Bergen, and the red beech even occurs at Thrond- 
hjem. Near Laurvig, in latitude 59-591/2° the beech is found in 
considerable plantations. — The apple-tree (Pyrus malus) occurs 
as far as 65° 10’ N, lat., the plum ( Prunus domestica) up to 64°, 
and the cherry to 66°, while currants (kibes nigrum and rubrum), 
gooseberries (Ribes grossularia), strawberries (Frugaria vesca), 
raspberries (Kubus idueus), and the common bilberry (Vaccinium 
myrtillus) occur as far north as the North Cape. 

Wheat is cultivated as far as 641/g°, and iin the $. of the country 
to a height of 1000-1250 ft. above the sea; Aye grows as far N. as 
69°, and in the S. up to a height of 1960 ft.; Barley and Oals 
occur up to 70°, and in the 9. to a height of 2050 ft. above the 
sea. Botanists are referred to the instructive works of Schuebeler 
and Axel Blytt. — The cultivated land in Norway occupies the 
insignificant area of 1074 Engl. sq. M., but in Sweden 10,678 sg. 
M. In the northern regions the Oxyria remiformis, a kind of sorrel, 
is largely cultivated as a substitute for corn. Itis keptin a frozen 
condition in winter and boiled down to a pulp for use, being fre- 
quently mixed with flour and made into Fladbred. In the 8. 
districte, however, the ‘flat bread’ is usually made of wheat or 
barley flour mixed with mashed potatoes, and sometimes with 
pease-meal. The Lapps mix their bread with reindeer-milk and 
sometimes with the bitter Mulgedium alpinum, which is believed 
to be a preventive of scurvy. 

It is a curious fact that barley takes exactly the same time 
(90 days) to ripen at Alten (7Ü° N. lat.) as at Christiania and in 
the S. of France, but it is now generally believed that the great 
length of the Arctic days compensates for the lack of warmth. The 
seed, however, if brought from a warmer climate, requires to be 
acclimatised, and does not yield a good crop until after two or three 
BeABONs, 80 that the effects of a bad harvest are felt for several 
succeeding years. 

The traveller will also observe that the leaves of most of the 
trees which occur in the northern distriets of Norway are \aryıgt 
than those of trees of the same kind in the southern regions. "Tns 


the leaves of maples and plane-trees (Acer plutamoides nd parndo- 
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platanus) transplanted from Christiania to Troms# have been found 
to increase greatly in size, while the trees themselves become 
dwarfed in their growth. This leaf development is also attributed 
to the long continuance of the sunlight in summer. It would be 
interesting to know what effects the protracted light produces on 
the colours of flowers and the flavour of fruits, but these points 
have not yet been investigated. 

The Animal Kingdom comprises most of the domestic and other 
animals common in Great Britain, besides many which are now 
extinct there, and a number of others peculiar to the Arctic regions. 
Among the animals most characteristic of the country are the rein- 
deer (Cervus tarandus), an exceedingly useful mammal, and the 
sole support of the nomadic Lapps, and the lemming (Georychus 
lemmus), a rodent, somewhat resembling a water-rat, which some- 
times affords food to the reindeer (see p. 172). Among beasts 
of prey the bear and the wolf are still common in many parts of 
the country, and the lynx and glutton occasionally occur. For 
killing any one of these the government offers a reward of 25 
crowns. ÜConspicuous among large game is the handsome elk 
(‘Elgsdyr’; Cervus alces), now becoming rare, next to which rank 
the reindeer and the red deer. The finest of the wildfowl is the 
capercailzie (“Tjur’; Tetrao urogallus), after which come the ptar- 
migan (‘Rype’; Lagopus mutus) and hazel-grouse (*Hjerpe’; Tetrao 
bonasia). Partridges rarely occur in Norway, but abound in the 
S. of Sweden, where they were introduced about the year 1500. 
The most valuable of the wildfowl, however, is the eider-duck 
(‘Edder’; Anas mollissima), which is most abundant within the 
Arctie Circle. The down of the female, which she uses in making 
her nest, is gathered in the Dunver of Finmarken, yielding a con- 
siderable revenue (see p. 246). 

The Population is now almost exclusively of Gothic origin, but 
the oldest element consists ofthe Lapps and the Finns, who were pro- 
bably the aboriginal inhabitants of the country and who both belong 
to the Ugrian race. Their languages are both of the Turanian stock 
(akin to Hungarian), and are said by Castren, the philologist, to 
have been identical some 2000 years ago. The Lapps now number 
about 24,000 only in Norway and Sweden, and the Finns about 
22,000 souls. They are both of the Mongolian type, with high 
cheek-bones, low foreheads, full lips, narrow eyes, blunt noses, 
and yellowish complexions, but the Finns are now by far the su- 
perior race, both physically and mentally. The names usually 
applied to them are not used by themselves. The Lapps (‘nomade’) 
call themselves Sami or Sahmelads, and the Finns (‘fen-dwellers’) 
Suomi. — The dominant race, by which the Lapps have been well- 
nigh extinguished , is of the Aryan or Indo-Germanle stock , and 
is believed to have begun to settle in the peninsula before the 
birth of Christ (see below). With regard to their language, see the 
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grammars at the end of the volume. — The total population of 
Norway at the end of 1875 was 1,807,555; that of Sweden at the 
end of 1876 was 4,429,713. The annualinerease, which is slow, 
owing to the frequency of emigration, now amounts in Norway to 
about 18,000, and in Sweden to 47,200 per annum. 


X. History of Sweden and Norway. 


Prehistoric Period. The earliest antiquities in Scandinavia 
belong to the FLint PsRıop, during which the peninsula appears to 
have been inhabited by the same race as Denmark and N. Ger- 
many. Their rude implements indicate that they possessed fixed 
dwelling-places and cattle, and were acquainted with the art of 
fishing and probably of hunting also. They buried their dead in 
large stone tomb-chambers. This epoch was succeeded by the 
Bronze PrrRıiop, when implements and ornaments in bronze and 
even in gold were first imported into the country and afterwards 
manufactured by the natives themselves. Agriculture was now 
regularly practised, and the same domestic animals were used as 
at the present day. The tombs of this period sometimes contain 
cinerary urns, and sometimes bones unconsumed. During this and 
the preceding period the population seems to have been confined 
to Skäne and Vester-Götland. Lastly, about the time of the birth 
of Christ, begins the IRon Perıop, when the use of that metal 
was introduced from Central Europe. At the same time silver 
and glass make their appearance, and Roman coins and ‘bracteater’ 
(ornamental discs of metal) are occasionally found. 

During this period also the contents of tombs prove that the 
dead were sometimes burned and sometimes buried in coffins. The 
cinerary urns are usually of terracotta, rarely of bronze. Among 
other curiosities which have been found in the tombs are trinkets 
and weapons, some of which appear to have been purposely broken. 
To this period also belong the earlier Runic Inscriptions, in a large 
character differing from that afterwards used. Quite distinct from 
the earlier part of this era is the LATER Iron PrRIiop, which be- 
gan in Sweden about the year 500 or 600 and in Norway about 
the year 700 A.D. The Runic inscriptions of this period are in 
the smaller character, and the language had by this time attained 
to nearly the same development as that used by the later MSS., 
while the native workmanship exhibits evidence of a new and in- 
. dependent, though still barbarous stage of culture. 

To what race the inhabitants of Scandinavia during the first 
and second of these periods belonged is uncertain, but it ie sup- 
posed that they were of the aboriginal Finnish stock. That the 
relics of the following periods were left by a different rare iv mat 
probable, as no antiquities have been found which no RN 
transition from the bronze to the early iron period, and u N 
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ascertained that the inhabitants of the S. parts of the peninsula 
were of Germanic origin, both during the earlier and later iron 
periods. It has also been ascertained that the older Runic alpha- 
bet of 24 letters, common to Scandinavian, Anglo-Saxon, Bur- 
gundian, and Gothic inscriptions, was afterwards modified by the 
Scandinavians, who substituted for it the smaller character, con- 
sisting of 16 letters only. It therefore seems to be a well estab- 
lished fact that during the later iron period, if not earlier, the 
Scandinavians had developed into a nationality distinct from the 
ancient Goths or the Anglo-Saxons. 


Transition to the Historical Period. 

The earliest historical writers agree that Scandinavia was at 
an early period inhabited partly by a Germanic race, and partly 
by Finns or Lapps. The Germanic inhabitants, before whom the 
weaker race seems gradually to have retreated, were first settled 
in Skäne (Skäney) in the S. of Sweden, whence the country was 
named Scandia, and the people Scandinavians. The name ‘Swe- 
des’ is mentioned for the first time by Tacitus (Suiones), the 
‘Goths’ are spoken of by Ptolemy, end the Suethans and Suethidi 
(i. e. Svear and Svfthjöd) by Jordanis. Jordanis also mentions 
the Ostrogothae and Finnaithae, or the inhabitants of Oster-Götland 
and Finnveden in Sweden, the Dani or Danes, the Raumaricie 
and Bagnaricii, or natives of Romerike and Raurike in Norway, 
and lastly the Ethelrugi or Adalrygir, and the Ulmerugi or Hölm- 
rygir. As far back, therefore, as the beginning of our era, the 
population in the S. of Sweden and Norway appears to have been 
of the Gothic stock. To this also points the fact that the names 
of Rugians, Burgundians, and Goths still occur frequently in 
Scandinavia; the Rygir were a Norwegian tribe, the name Bor- 
gund and Bornholm (Borgundarholm) recur more than once, and 
the district of Götland and the island of Gotland or Gutland were 
doubtless so called by Goths or Jutes. It is therefore more than 
probable that the pieturesque myth of the immigration of the /Esir 
or ancient Scandinavians from Asia under the leadership of Odin 
entirely lacks foundation in fact. 

It is at least certain that the history of Scandinavia begins 
: with the later iron period. At that time the southernmost part of 
Sweden seeıns to have belonged to the Danes. Farther N. was 
settled the tribe of the Götar, to whom belonged the adjacent is- 
land of Öland, while Gotland appears to have been occupied by an 
independent tribe. Still farther N. were the Svear, who occupied 
Upland, Vestermanland, Södermanland, and Nerike. The territory 
of the Götar and the Svear were separated by dense forest, while 
the latter were also separated from the Norwegian tribes by forests 
and by Lake Venern and the Götaelf. Beowulf, the famous Anglo- 
Saxon epic poem, dating from about the year 700, mentions Den- 
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mark as an already existing kingdom, and also speaks of the differ- 
ent states of the Götar and Svear, which, however, by the 9th cent. 
had beeome united, the Svear, or Swedes, being dominant. 
The same poem refers to ‘Norvegr and ‘Nordmenn’, i.e. Norway 
and the Northmen, but throwns no light on their history. It 
is, however, certain that the consolidation of Norway took plaee 
much later than that of Denmark and Sweden, and doubtless after 
many severe struggles. To the mythical period must be relegated 
the pieturesgne stories of the early Ynglingar kings, beginning 
with Olaf Tretelje, or the ‘tree-hewer’; but they are probably not 
withontsome foundation in fact, and it is at any rate certain thatthe 
migrations and piratical expeditions of the Northmen, which soon 
affected the whole of the north of Europe, began about this time 
(7th-8th cent. A.D.). The predatory eampaigns of the Danish King 
Hugleikr, whieh are mentioned both in the Beowulf and by Frankish 
chroniclers, are doubtless a type of the enterprises of the vikings 
(from Vik, ‘ereek), which continued down to the 14th century. The 
Swedes direeted their attacks mainly against Finland, Kurland, 
Esthonia, and Russia, which last derived its name and its political 
organisation from Sweden ; the Danes undertook expeditions against 
France and England, and the Norwegians ehiefly against the north 
of England, Scotland, the Orkney and Sketland Islands, and the 
Hebrides, 
Norway before the Union. 


From the semi-mythical Ynglingar and Olaf Tratelje, who is 
said to have flourished about the middle of the 7th cent., Halfdan 
Svarte, King of a part of Norway corresponding with the present 
Stift of Christiania, professed to trace his descent. His son Harald 
Haarfagre (‘fair-haired’), after several severe confliets, succeeded 
in uniting the whole of Norway under his sceptre after the deci- 
sive battle of the Hafrsfjord near Stavanger in 872. The final 
consolidation of the kingdom, however, was not effected until a 
century later. The kingdom was repeatedly attacked by the petty 
kings who had been banished , while great numbers of the pea- 
santry, to escape the burdens of taxation, emigrated to the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands, to Iceland, and even to the Hebrides. In 
this weakened condition Harald transmitted the crown to his fa- 
vourite son Eirfkr Blödör, whose exploits as a viking had gained for ° 
him the sobriquet of 'bloody axe’. After having slain several of 
his brothers, Eric was expelled about the year 935 by Haakon the 
Good, who in his tum was defeated and slain by Eric’s sons at 
the battle of Fitjar in 961. Among the sons of Eric, several of 
whom were put to death by their own subjects, the most disting- 
uished was Harald Graafeld, who was, however, at length defeated 
by the Jarl (earl) of Lade in the district of Throndhiem, win ie 
aid of Harald Gormsson, king of Denmsrk (910. Ar ine yefist 
a number of petty kings still maintained themaelses an Wie Trüs 
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and in the interior of the country, trusting for support from the 
kings of Sweden and Denmark. The Jarls of lade, who ruled 
over Throndhjem, Helgeland, Namdalen, and Nordmere, acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the kings of Norway, until Haakon Jarl 
transferred his allegiance to the kings of Denmark. On the out- 
break of war between Denmark and Germany he succeeded in 
throwing off the Danish yoke, but did not assume the title of 
king. Haakon was at length slain by one of his own slaves during 
an insurrection of the peasantry (995), whereupon Olaf Trygg- 
vessen, a descendant of Haarfagre, obtained possession of the 
kingdom, together with the fjords and inland territory which had 
belonged to Haakon. With the accession of Olaf begins a new 
era in the history of Norway. 

In the 10th century PAcAnısMm in the north was in a moribund 
condition. Based on the dual system of a world of gods (Asgardr, 
Godheimr) and a realm of giants (Utgardr, Jötunheimr), it regarded 
mankind (Midgardr, Mannheimr) as a kind of object of contention 
between the two. All alike partook equally of the joys and sorrows 
of life, of sin, and even of death. The period of the vikings, 
however, to the close of which we owe the Eddas, materially altered 
the tenets of the old religion. As victory was their great object, 
they elevated Odin,, the god of victory, to the highest rank in 
tbeir pantheon, while Thor, the god of thunder, had hitherto 
reigned supreme. The bards depict in glowing colours the halls 
of Odin, which become the abode of heroes slain in war. But as 
the gods had been in many respects lowered to the rank of men, 
and were themselves believed to have their destinies swayed by 
fate, it necessarily followed that they were not themselves the 
Creators, but at most the intermediate artificers and administrators 
of earth. They therefore failed to satisfy the religious wants of 
ınen, who began to speculate as to the true and ultimate Creator 
of the universe, and it was about this period that Christianity 
began to dawn on the benighted north. The vikings came into 
frequent contact with Chiistian nations, and Christian slaves were 
fvequently brought to Norway and Sweden. Many of the Northmen 
professed to be converted, but either retained many of their old 
superstitions or speedily relapsed into them. A few, however, 
embraced the new religion zealously, and it is to them that the 
final conversion of the peninsula was due. The first Christian 
monarch was Haakon the Good, who had been brought up by King 
Athelstane in England, and been baptised there; but his attempts 
to convert his people were violently opposed and met with no success. 
The sons of Eric, who had also been converted in England, showed 
little zeal for Christianity, and under Haakon Jarl heathenism 
was again in the ascendant. At length when Olaf Tryggvessen, 
who had also become a Christian, ascended the throne, he brought 
missionaries from England and Germany to Norway and succeed- 
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ed in evangelising Norway, Iceland, the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands and the Faroes, partly by persuasion, aıd partly by inti- 
midation or by bribery. Iceland, however, had already been partly 
converted by Ihorvaldr Vidförli, a native missionary, aided by 
the German bishop Friedrich. 

King Svejn Tveskag (“double beard’) of Denmark now attempt- 
ed to re-establish the Danish supremacy over Norway, and for 
this purpose allied himself with his stepson King Ulaf, Skot- 
konung or tributary king of Sweden, and with Eric, the son of 
Haakon, by whose allied fleets Olaf Iryggvessen was defeated and 
slain in the great naval battle of Svold, on the coast of Pomerania, 
about the year 1000. Norway was now partitioned between the 
kings of Denmark and Sweden, who ceded most of their rights to 
the Jarls Eric and Svejn, sons of Haakon Ladejarl. The kingdom, 
however, was 800n permanently re-united by 8t. Olaf, son of 
Harald Grenski, and a descendant of Harald Haarfagre. After 
having been engaged in several warlike expeditions, and having 
been baptised either in England or in Normandy, he returned 
to Norway in 1014 to assert his claim to the crown. Aided by 
his stepfather Sigud Syr, king of Ringerike, and by others of the 
minor inland kings, he succeeded in establishing his authority 
throughout the whole country, and thereupon went to work 
energetically to consolidate and evangelise his kingdom. His 
geverity, however, caused much discontent, and his adversaries were 
supported by Canute, king of England and Denmark, who still 
asserted his claim to Norway. Canute at length invaded Nor- 
way and was proclaimed king, while Olaf was compelled to seek an 
aseylum in Russia (1028). Having returned with a few followers to 
regain his crown, he was defeated and slain at Stiklestad near 
Levanger on 29th July, 1030. Canute’s triumph, however, was 
of brief duration. He ceded the reins of government to Haakon 
Jarl Erikssen, and after the death of the jarl to his son Svejn and 
the English princess Aelgifw, the mother of the latter; but a 
reaction speedily set in, stimulated chiefly by the rumour of Olaf’s 
sanctity, which found ready ceredence and was formally declared 
by a national assembly. Olaf’s son Magnus, who had been left by 
his father in Russia, was now called to the throne,, and Svejn was 
obliged to flee to Denmark (1035). The sway of Magnus was at 
first harsh, but he afterwards succeeded in sarning for himself the 
title of ‘the good’. In accordance with a treaty with Hardicanute 
in 1038, he ascended the throne of Denmark after the Danish 
monarch’s death in 1042, but his right was disputed by Svend 
Estridssen. In 1046 he assumed as co-regent the turbulent Harald 
Sigurdssen, step-brother of St. Olaf, who succeeded him on his 
death in 1047. Alter a series of violent confliets with Sveud, 
Harald was obliged to renounce his pretensions io Ihe stuwn SI 
Denmark, but on Harald’s death at the Battle of Kantine» KNOR, 
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the hostilities between Norway and Denmark broke out anew. 
Harald was succeeded by Olaf Haraldssen, who in 1068 entered 
into a new treaty with Svend of Denmark at Kongshelle, wkereby 
the independence of Norway was finally established. 

Olaf, who was surnamed Hinn Kyrri, or ‘the peaceful’, now 
devoted his attention to the internal organisation of hie kingdom, 
and several of the Norwegian towıs began to attain importance. 
Skfringssalr (near Laurvik) and the neighbouring Tensberg already 
existed; Nidaros (zfterwards Throndhjem) is said to have been 
founded by Olaf Tryggvessen, Sarpsborg by St. Olaf, and Oslo by 
Harald Hardraade; but the foundation ofBergen and several} other 
towns, probably ineluding Stavanger, is attributed to Olaf Kyrri. 
His ceurt was famed for its magnificence and the number of its 
dignitaries, and at the same time he zealously promoted the in- 
terests of the chureh. While Olaf’s predecessors had employed 
missionaries, chiefly English, for the conversion of their subjects, 
he proceeded to establish three native bishoprics and to erect 
cathedrals at Nidaros, Bergen, and Oslo, making the dioceses as 
far as possible coextensive with the three provinces in which 
national diets (TAöng) were held. His warlike son Magnus Barfod 
(1093-1103), so surnamed from the dress of the Scotch Highland- 
ers which he had adopted, did not reign long enough seriously 
to interrupt the peaceful progress of his country, and the three 
song of Magnus, Pystein (d. 1122), Sigurd (d. 1130), and Olaf 
(a. 1115), thereafter proeeeded to carry out the plans of their 
grandfather. Sigurd was surnamed Jorsalafarer (‘Jerusalem farer’) 
from his partieipation in one of the Crusades (1107-11). The 
same devotion to the ehurch also led about this period to the 
foundation of the bishoprie of Stavanger, and of several mon- 
asteries (those of Seele in the Nordfjord, Nidarholm near Thrond- 
hjem "Munkelif at Bergen, and Gimse near Skien), and to the in- 
troduetion of the compulsory payment of tithes (Tiende, ‘tenthe’, 
known in Scotland as ‘teinds’), a measure which secured indepen- 
dence to the church. King ©ystein is said to have been versed 
in law, and both he and several of his predecessors have been 
extolled as lawgivers, but ne distinet trace of legislation in Nor- 
way of a period: earlier than the beginning of the 12th cent. has 
been handed down to us. 

After Sigurd’s death the succession to the throne was disputed 
by several elaimante, as, in accordance with the eustom of the 
country, all relations in equal propinquity to the deceased, 
whether legitimate or not, enjoyed equal rights. The eonfusion 
was farther aggravated by the introduetion (in 1129) of the custom 
of compelling claimants whose legitimacy was challenged to’ un- 
dergo the ‘iron ordeal’, the practical result of which was to pave 
the way for the pretensions of adventurers of all kinds. Confliets 
thus arose between Harald GHli, anatural son of Magnus Barefoot, 
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and Magnus Sigurdssen ; between Sigurd Slembedegn, who claimed 
to be a brother of Harald, and Ingi and Sigurd Munn, sons of 
Harald; and afterwards between Ingi and Haakon Herdebred, a 
son of Sigurd Munn. All these pretenders to the throne perished 
in the course of this civil war. Ingi was defeated and slain by 
Haakon in 1161, whereupon his partisans elected as their king 
Magnus Erlingssen, who was the son of adaughterof Sigurd Jorsala- 
farer. Haakon in his turn having fallen in battle, his adherents 
endeavoured to find a successor, but Erling, the father of Magnus, 
whose title was defective, succeeded in obtaining the support of 
Denmark by the cession of Vigen, and also that of the church. 

Meanwhile the church had firmly established her power in the 
north. At first the sees of Sweden and Norway had been under 
the jurisdietion of the archbishops of Hamburg and Bremen, but 
in 1103 an archiepiecopal see was erected at Lund in Skäne. The 
Norwegians, however, desiring an archbishop of their own, Pope 
Eugene II. sent Cardinal Nicholas Breakespeare to Norway for the 
purpose of erecting a new archbishopric there, and at tlıe same 
time a Mfth bishopric was erected at Hamar. The new archbis- 
hop’s jurisdiction also extended over the sees of Iceland, Green- 
land, the Faroes, the Orkneys, the Hebrides, and the Isle of Man, 
and his headquarters were established at Throndhjem. In 1164 
Erling Jarl induced Archbishop Eystein to erown his son Magnus, 
a ceremony which had never yet taken place in Norway, and at 
the same time he engaged to make large concessions to the church, 
including a right to a voice in the election of future kings. 

Supported by the church, personally popular, and a meritorious 
administrator, Magnus had at first no difficulty iu maintaining 
his positign, but his title and the high privileges he had accorded 
to the church did not long remain unchallenged. 

After several insurrections against Magnus had been quelled, 
there arose the formidable party of the Birkebeiner (“birch-legs’, so 
called from the bark of the birch which they used to protect their 
feet), who in 1177 chose as their chief 8verre, a natural son of 
Sigurd Munn, who had been brought up as a priest, and who soon 
distinguished himself by his energy and prudence. In 1179 Erling 
was defeated and slain by Sverre at Nidaros, and in 1184 his son 
Magnus met the same fate in the naval battle of Fimreite in the Sogn 
district. Sverre’s right to the crown, however, was immediately 
challenged by new pretenders, and he incurred the bitter hostility 
of the church by ignoring the concessions granted to it by Magnus. 
In 1190 Archbishop Eric, Eystein’s successor fled the country, and 
the king and his followers were excommunicated ; but, though 
severely harassed by several hostile parties, particularly the Bagler 
(the episcopal party, from Bagall, ‘crozier'), Sverre died unean- 
quered in 1202. He was succeeded by his son Hockon (A. NE 
by Guttorm Sigurdssan (d. 1204), and by Inge Baordssen A.DIın 
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under whom the hostilities with the church still continued. For 
a time, however, peace was re-established by Haakon Haakonssen 
(1217-63), a grandson of Sverre, under whom Norway attained a 
high degree of prosperity. His father-in-law Skule Jarl, brother 
of King Inge, on whom he conferred the title of duke, proved his 
most serious opponent, but on the death of the duke in 1240 the 
civil wars at length terminated. New rights were soon afterwards 
conferred onthechurch, but of a less important character than those 
bestowed by Magnus Erlingssen, the clergy being now excluded 
from a share in the election of kings. The king also amended the 
laws and sought to extend his territory. Since the first colonisa- 
tion of Iceland (874-930) the island had been independent, but 
shortly before his death Haakon persuaded the natives to acknow- 
ledge his supremacy. In 1261 he also annexed Greenland, which 
had been colonised by Icelanders in the 10th cent. and previous- 
iy enjoyed independence, so that, nominally at least, his sway 
now extended over all the dioceses subject to the see of Thrond- 
hjem, including the Orkney and Shetland Islands, the Faroes, the 
Hebrides, and the Isle of Man. His claim to the Hebrides being 
disputed by Alexander III. of Scotland, he assembled a fieet for the 
purpose of asserting it, and set sail for the Orkney Islands, where 
he died in 1263. He was succeeded by his son Magnus Lagabseter 
(‘betterer of laws’), who by the treaty of Perth in 1268 renounced 
his claims to the Hebrides and Man in return for a small payment 
from Alexander. In his reign, too, the Swedish frontier, long a 
subject of dispute, was clearly defined, and the relations between 
ehurch and state were placed on a more satisfactory footing. 
Constitution. From an early period Norway was divided into 
four large distriets, each presided over by a Thing gr Lagthing 
(Legthing), a diet with judieial and legislative functions. The 
eight Fylker or provinces of Throndhjem sent representatives to 
the Frostuthing, so named from Frosten, the meeting-place of the 
diet, and to these were afterwarde added Helgeland, Namdalen, 
Nordmere, and Romsdalen. The @ulathing, in the Fylke of Gulen, 
embraced the Fylker of Firda, Sygna, and Horda, to which Roga- 
land, Agder, and Sondmere were afterwards added. The district 
of Vigen appears to have had a Thing of its own, which after the 
time of St. Olaf met at Sarpsborg and was called the Borgarthing ; 
but from the 12th eent. onwards representatives were sent to this 
diet by Ranriki, Vingulmerk, Vestvold, and Grenafyike also. 
Lastly the mountain districets of Zeina, Hada, and Rauma, held a 
diet called the Heidswvisthing, afterwards named the Eidsifathing 
from Eidsvold where it assembled. This diet, though separate 
from that of Vigen, was under the same law, which had been de- 
clared common to both by St. Olaf. A committee of each diet, 
called the Legretta, chosen by the king’s officers, performed the 
judicial duties of the diet, while the Legthing itself exerceised 
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jurisdiction over the diets held at irregular intervals in the diffe- 
rent Fylker. Resolutions were passed by a majority of the peas- 
antry at the diet. The four cities of Throndhjem, Bergen, Tens- 
berg, and Oslo each possessed a distinct Legthing, the law ad- 
ministered by which was called ‘Bjarkeyjarrettr'. 

King Magnus proceeded to abolish these diets (in 1267 and 
1268), but was prevented from finally accomplishing his object 
by the protest of Archbishop Jön Raudi at the diet of Frosten 
(1269). He then direoted his attention to the amendment of the 
laws. In 1271 a code called Järnsida (‘iron side’) was completed, 
and in 1272-4 a new code was promulgated at the Frostuthing, 
which seems to have been immediately adopted by the other 
districts. In 1276 a new municipal law was introduced at Bergen 
and soon afterwards into the other towns also; and lastly the 
Jönsbök, a collection of the laws of the mainland, was compiled 
in 1280 and promulgated in Iceland. From these codes ecclesias- 
tical law was excluded. Though each of them bears a distinctive 
name, such as ‘Law of the Frostuthing’, ‘Town Laws of Bergen’, 
etc., and is somewhat modifled to suit the requirements of the 
district or town which adopted it, they substantially formed a 
single code for the whole kingdom. The whole country was now 
subject to the jurisdietion of the four diets, with the exception of 
Helgeland, Jemtland, and Herjedalen, which still formed inde- 
pendent districts. Meanwhile King Magnus concluded a Concordat 
with the chuxch at Bergen in 1273 and another at Tensberg in 
1277, and at the same time sanctioned an ecelesiastical code 
drawn up by Archbishop Jön, wherein 'he renounced all control 
over ecclesiastical causes and over the election of prelates. An- 
other interesting code of this period was the Hirdskraa (‘law of 
servants’, probably 1274-77), which affords an insight into the 
early condition of Norway. 

Magnus Lagabeter died in 1280 and was followed by his son 
Erie Magnussen (d. 1299), who was succeeded by his brother 
Haakon Magnussen (d. 1319). Under these monarchs the con- 
cessions Of Magnus to the church formed the subject of constant 
diepute, and it was not till 1458 that they were finally secured 
to the hierarchy by Christian IV. In their secular administration, 
however, the sons of Magnus experienced less diffleulty. At first 
the functions of the Legthing or diets had been deliberative, judi- 
eial and legislative, and those of the king executive only, but the 
constitution gradually assumed a more monarchical form. The 
first steep was to transfer the judicial powers of the diets to offl- 
cials appointed by the king himself. The Legmenn (‘lawyers’) 
had originally been skilled assessors at the diets, elected and 
paid by the peasantry, but from the beginning of the 13th went. 
onwards it was customary for the king to appaint ihem ,„ and us 
became the sole judges of all auitsin the Art inntanee. In ne 
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second or higher instance the diet was still nominally the 
judge, but it was presided over by the Legmann and attended by 
others of the king’s offlcials. The king himself also asserted a right 
to decide cases in the last instance, with the aid of a ‘council of 
the wisest men’. The four ancient diets were thus in the course 
of time transformed into ten or twelve minor diets, presided over 
by Legmenn. 

At the same time great changes in the social and political 
system were effected. In accordance with the old feudal system, 
it had been customary for the kings to bestow temporary and re- 
vocable grants of land (‘Veitsla’, probably from veitla, ‘to bestow’) 
on their retainers and courtiers (‘Hird’), on the understanding 
that the tenants (‘Huskarlar’) would administer justice,, collect 
the taxes, and render military and other services. In some cases, 
too, a Jarl was appointed governor of a considerable district and 
invested with extensive powers and practical independence, and 
it was usual for the king to confirm the heirs of these officials and 
dignitaries in their respective lands and offices. All these minor 
jurisdietions, however, were abolished by Haakon Magnussen 
(1308), who directed that all his offlcials should in future be 
under his own immediate control. Thus, by the beginning of the 
j4th cent., the Norwegian monarchs had attained a position of 
great independence, and had emancipated themselves alike from 
democratic and from aristocratic interference. The peasantry, 
however, always enjoyed greater freedom than in most other Euro- 
pean countries, and possessed their lands in freehold, being them- 
selves lords of a great part of their native soil; but they never 
attained to much wealth or importance, as the trade of the country 
from a very early period was monopolised by Germans and other 
foreigners. Of scarcely greater importance was the nobility of the 
country, their lack of influence being due to want of organisation 
and political coherence. 

The Intellectual Culture of Norway during this period, as may 
be supposed, made no great progress. The Runic character had 
indeed been in use from the early Iron Period downwards, but it 
was merely employed for short inscriptions and rude registers of 
various kinds, and not for literary purposes. On the foundation 
of the archbishopric of Land, the Latin character was at length 
introduced, but before that period all traditions and communica- 
tions were verbal, and it is mainly to the bards or ministrels 
(‘Skäldskapr’) that we owe the preservation of the ancient mythi- 
cal and historical sagas or ‘sayinge'. About the year 1190 the 
Latin character began to be applied to the native tongue, both for 
secular and religious purposes. Of the exceedingly rich ‘Old 
Northern’ literature which now sprang up, it is a singular fact 
that by far the greater part was written by Icelanders. Among 
the most famous of these were Ari Frödi (d. 1148), the father of 
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northern history; Oddr Snorrason and Gunnlaugr Leifsson 
(d. 1218), the biographers of King Olaf Tryggvessen ; the prior 
Siyrmir Kärason (d. 1245), the biographer of St. Olaf; the abbot 
Karl Jönsson (d. 1212), the biographer of King Sverre; and lastly 
Eirfkr Oddsson, Snorri Sturluson (d. 1241), and Sturla Thordarson 
(d. 1284), who were both historians of the kings of Norway and 
zealous collectors of their own island lore, The bards attached to 
the Scandinavian courts were also generally Icelanders. To Nor- 
wegian authorship are traceable comparatively few literary works, 
the most important being juridical compilations, the ‘King's 
Mirror’, which affords an insight into the court-life and commer- 
eial transactions of the i3th cent., the ‘Anekdoton Sverreri’, a 
polemic in favour of the crown against the church, several ballads 
of the earlier Edda, and a number of romances translated from 
English and French. This poverty of the literature of the main- 
land is doubtless to be accounted for by the fact that it was con- 
stantly harassed by wars and intestine troubles at this period, 
while Iceland was in the enjoyment of peace. While, moreover, 
in Norway the clergy held themselves aloof from the people and 
from secular pursuits, and the nobles were busily engaged in 
fashioning their titles, their manners, and their costumes on the 
model of those of their more civilised neighbours, the Icelanders 
of all classes retained their national coherence in a far higher 
degree, all contributing with equal zeal to the patriotic task of 
extolling their island and preserving its ancient traditions. 


Sweden before the Union. 


With regard to the early history of Sweden there exist no 
chronicles similar to those of the Icelanders and Norwegians. It 
is ascertained, however, that the country was partly evangelised 
in the 9th cent. by Anskar (d. 865) and other German missionaries, 
and by his successor Rimbert (d. 888). Archbishop Unni after- 
wards preached the Gospel in Sweden, where he died in 936, and 
after the foundation of several bishoprics in Denmark about the 
middle of the 10th cent., Sweden was visited by several other 
German and Danish missionaries. The secular history of the 
country is involved in much obscurity, from which, however, it 
to some extent emerges when it comes into contact with that of 
Norway. About the end of the 40th century Olaf Skötkonung 
(‘tributary king’) took part in the battle of Svold against Olaf of 
Norway and in the subsequent dismemberment of that country. 
He was afterwards compelled by his own peasantry to promise to 
come to terms with St. Olaf, and on his failure was threatened 
with deposition. He was then obliged to assume his son Onund 
as co-regent. and had to make peace with Norway wuoutL us 
year 1019. Olaf and Onund are said to have been ine Arel Sn 
tian kings of Norway. Ünund was succeeded \iy ie Wroins 
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Emund (d. 1056), the last of his royal house, on whose death 
hostilities broke out between the Götar, who were now inclined 
in favour of Christianity and the more northern and less civilised 
Svear, who were still sunk in paganism. Emund had been in- 
different about religion, but his successor Stenkil Ragnvaldsson 
was a zealous Christian and was keenly opposed by the Svear. On 
the death of Stenkil about 1066 open war broke out between the 
Christian and the pagan parties. When his successor Inge Sten- 
kilsson (d. 1112), in whose reign the archbishopric of Lund was 
erected (1103), forbade heathen sacriflces, the Svear set up his 
brother-in-law Blot-Sven as a rivalking, but Inge and his nephews 
and successors, Inge II. (d. about 1120) and Philip (d. about 1130), 
succeeded in maintaining their independence. These dissensions 
greatly weakened the resources of the kingdom. Stenkilsson fought 
successfully against Magnus Barfod of Norway and acquitted himself 
honourably at Kongshelle (1101), but his successors often allowed 
the Norwegians to invade their territory with impunity. 

On the death of Philip, Magnus, a Danish prince, and grand- 
son of Stenkilsson, assumed the title of king in Götaland, but 
was defeated and slain in 1134 by SverkerI., who had been elected 
king two years previously. Sverker was next opposed by Erik 
Jedvardsson, who was proclaimed king by the Svear, and on Sver- 
kers death in 1156 this Erik, comınonly called the ‘Ninth’ and 
surnamed the ‘Saint’, obtained undivided possession of the throne. 
Eric, a zealous churchman, converted the temple of Upsala into a 
Christian place of worship, and conquered and Christianised 
the S.W. part of Finland. In 1160 he was attacked and slain by 
Magnus Henriksson, a Danish prince, who laid claim to the throne, 
and who in the following year was defeated and slain by Karl 
Sverkersson. The latter in his turn was slain by Erik Knutsson in 
1167, and the contest between the rival houses of Sverker and 
Eric lasted down to 1222. Eric died in 1195, his successor Sverker 
Karlsson in 1210, and Jon Sverkersson, the son of the latter and 
the last of his family, in 1222, whereupon Erik Lespe (‘the lis- 
ping’), a son of Eric Knutsson, ascended the throne unopposed. 
Meanwhile the Svear, or Swedes in the narrower sense, had been 
eonverted to Christianity. The church was at first presided over 
by missionary bishops only, but in the reign of Olaf Eriksson a 
bishoprie was erected at Skara, and under Stenkil another at 
Sigtuna. Under King Sverker a bishop of Oster-Götland was ap- 
pointed, with his residence at Linköping, one for the diocese of 
Upper Sweden at Upsala, and others for Södermanland and Vester- 
manland at Strongnäs and Vesteräs, while several monasteries 
were also founded. The primacy of Sweden was granted to Arch- 
bishop Eskil of Lund by Hadrian IV. (Nicholas Breakespeare) about 
the year 1154, but in 1163 was transferred to Stephanus, the newly 
ereated Archbishop of Upsala. 
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Eric Lsspe, though respected by his subjecte, was a weak 
prince. Long before his time the Folkungar, a wealihy family of 
Ostef-Götland, had gradually attained to great power, and Birger 
Brosa (d. 1202), a member of the family, had obtained the title 
of Jarl or Duke of the Swedes and Göütlanders. From an early 
period, moreover, intermarriages had taken place between the 
Folkungar and the royal families o£ Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark. In 1230 an attempt to dethrone Eric was made by Anut 
Jonsson, a distant cousin of Birger, but Knut was defeated and 
slain in 1234, and his son was executed as a rebel in 1243. The 
position of the family, however, remained unaflected. Birger Jarl, 
a nephew of Birger Brosa, married Ingeborg, the king’s sister, 
while Eric himself married a member of the Folkungar family 
(1243). Birger now became the real ruler of Sweden, the terri- 
tory of which he extended by new conquests in Finland. On the 
death of Eric, the last scion of the house of St. Eric, without 
issue in 1250, Valdemar, Birger's son, was proclaimed the succes- 
sor of his uncle. During Birger's regency the country prospered, 
but on his death in 1266 hostilities broke vut between his sons. 
The weak and incapable Valdemar was dethroned by his brother 
Magnus (1275), whose vigorous administration resembled that of 
his father, and who maintained friendly relations with the Hanse- 
atic League. He also distinguished himself as a lawgiver and an 
upholder of order and justice, and earned for himself the surname 
of Laduläs (“barn-lock’, i. e. vindicator of the rights of the 
peasantry). 

In 1290 Magnus was succeeded by his son Birger Magnusson, 
during whose minority the government was ably conducted by 
Marshal Thorgils Anutsson, but serious quartels afterwards broke 
out between Magnus and his brothers, the dukes Eric and Valde- 
mar. In 1304 the dukes were banished, and in 1306 the faithful 
marshal was executed by the king’s order. Soon afterwards, 
however, the dukes returned and obtained possession of the king’s 
person. After several vicissitudes, peace was declared and the 
kingdom divided among the brothers in 1310 and again in 1313. In 
1318, however, the dukes were arrested, imprisoned, and cruelly 
put to death by their brother’s order, whereupon Birger himself 
was dethroned and banished to Denmark (d. 1321). The following 
year Magnus, the infant son of Duke Eric, was elected king 
at the Mora Stones of Upsala (p. 340), while Magnus, Birger's 
son, was taken prisoner and executed. The first attempts to unite 
the Scandinavian kingdoms were made in the reign of Magnus 
Eriksson. 

The Constitution of Sweden at first resembled that of Norway. 
The country was divided into distriets, called Land, Folkland . or 
Landskap, each of which was subdivided inw Hundarı Chun- 
dreds’), called in Götland Härath. Bach "Land vl in AN 
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Thing, presided over by a Lagman, and each hundred had its 
Härathsthing, whose president was called a Domar (‘pronouncer 
of dooms’) or Härathshöfthing. The Landsthing exercised delib- 
erative and judicial functions, and each had its own code of laws, 
Precedence among these diets was enjoyed by the Svea Thing or 
that of Upper Sweden, at which, although the monarchy was 
nominally hereditary, kings were first elected. After his election 
each new- king had to swear to observe the laws, and to proceed 
on the ‘Eriksgata’, or a journey to the other diets, in order to 
procure confirmation of his title. Resolutions of the Svea Thing 
were even binding on the king himself, As the provincial laws 
differed , attempts to codify them were made in the 13th and at 
the beginning of the 44th cent., but with the consolidation of 
the kingdom these differences were gradually obliterated. The 
chief difference between Sweden and Norway was the prepon- 
derance of the aristocratic element in the former. From an early 
period, moreover, it had been usual to hold diets composed of the 
higher offlcials, the barons, prelates, and large landed proprietors, 
and to these after the close of the i3th cent. were added the Lag- 
menn. This aristocratic diet was farther enlarged by Magnus 
Laduläs (1280), who admitted to it all knights willing to serve 
him in the fleld, according to them the same exemption from 
taxation as that enjoyed by his courtiers and by the clergy. As 
no one, however, in accordance with a law of 1285, could attend 
these diets without a summons from the king himself, he retained 
the real power in his own hands and reserved a right to alter the 
laws with the advice of the diet. From an early period the Lag- 
man and the Härathshöfthing had been the sole judges in lawsuits, 
and from the first half of the iAth cent. downwards they were 
proposed by the people, but appointed by the king. At the same 
time the king possessed a right of reviewing all judgments in the 
last instance. No taxes could be exacted or troops levied without 
the consent of the popular diets, and it therefore became custom- 
ary as early as the 13th cent. for the kings to employ mercenary 
troops. — The privileges of the church were well defined, but 
less extensive than in Norway. The payment of tithes was com- 
pulsory, and in 1248 and 1250 the right to elect bishops was 
vested in the chapters, while all the clergy were prohibited from 
taking oaths of secular allegiance. At the same period the celibacy 
of the clergy was declared compulsory. As early as 1200 the 
clergy was declared amenable to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
only, and in some cases the church-courts could even summon 
laymen before them. On the other hand the supreme legislative 
power in church matters still belonged to the state, and parishes 
enjoyed the right of electing their pastor when no express right of 
patronage existed. — In the latter half of the 13th cent. the dig- 
nity of Jarl or earl was abolished, and the Drotsete(‘highsteward’), 
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Marsker (‘marshal’), and Kanceler (‘chancellor’) now became the 
chief offleials of the crown. The rest of the aristocracy consisted 
of the courtiers and royal vassals, the barons and knights (Riddare), 
the esquires (Sven af vüpen, Vepnare), and even simple freemen 
who were willing to render military service whenever required, 
Between all these and the peasantry there was a wide social gap. 

The history of early Swedish Literature is well-nigh an ab- 
solute blank. The oldest work handed down to us is a com- 
pilation of the laws of West Götland, dating from the beginning 
of the 12th century. A few meagre historical writings in Latin, 
a work concerning the ‘Styrilse kununga ok höfdinga’ (the rule of 
kings and governors), and several translations of foreign romances 
also belong to this period. 


Transition to the Union. 


On the death of Haakon Magnussen of Norway in 1319 without 
male issue, he was succeeded by Magnus Eriksson, afterwards 
called Magnus Smek (‘the luxurious’), the son of his daughter 
Ingeborg and the Swedish Duke Erik, and at that time a child of 
three years. On the banishment of King Birger in 1319 Magnus 
was also elected King of Sweden, so that the two crowns were 
now united, but it was arranged that each country should retain 
its own administration. The union, however, was not attended 
with happy results. At first Sweden was prudently governed by 
the regent Mats Ketilmundsson, and in 1332 the province of 
Skäne, which had been pledged to the Swedish Marshal von Eber- 
stein by Erik Menved and Christopher II. of Denmark (1318), 
declared itself in favour of Magnus. The king, however, who 
soon afterwards assumed the reins of government, and his queen 
Blanche of Namur, were ruled by unworthy favourites and soon 
forfeited the respect of their people. A disastrous fire at Thrond- 
hjem (1343), great inundations in the Guldal and Orkedal (1345), 
and above all the plague which swept away about two-thirds of 
the population (1349-50) aggravated the discontent of the Nor- 
wegians, who in 1350 elected Haakon Magnusson, the minor son 
of Magnus, regent of Norway, and in 1355 Haakon entered upon 
his functions, the province of Vigen and Iceland alone being 
reserved to his father. In Sweden Magnus consolidated the pro- 
vincial Jaws and drew up a new municipal code in 1347, but here 
too he was overtaken by many troubles. The aristocracy resented 
his endeavours to restrain their excesses, the people were exas- 
perated by the unsuccessful issue of his Russian campaigns (1348- 
49, 1350-51), the plague intensifled their dissatisfaction in 1350, 
and lastly the king was excommunicated in 1358 on account of 
his failure to pay debts due to the pope. Eric, the king» un, 
took advantage of these troubles and assumed ihe ide LEIDEN. 
1356, but died in 1359. New disasters, howeuer, SOON uam. 
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In 1360 the Danes regained Skäne and in 1361 they took posses- 
sion of the islands of Öland and Gotland. In 1363 Haakon married 
the princess Margaret, daughter of King Valdemar of Denmark, 
then eleven years old, a union which gave great offence to the 
Swedish nobles, who were farther exasperated by the reconcilia- 
tion of Haakon with his father. Magnus now banished twenty- 
four of his most obnoxious opponents, who proceeded to Mecklen- 
burg and offered the crown to Albert, second son of the duke and 
of Euphemia, a daughter of Duke Eric of Sweden. 

Albert accordingly came to Sweden in 1363, and in 1365 Mag- 
nus and Haakon were defeated at Gäta, near Enköping, where the 
former was taken prisoner. In 1370-71 a rebellion in favour of 
Magnus took place in Upper Sweden, and in 1471 Haakon invaded 
the country with a Norwegian army, but peace was shortly after- 
wards concluded, and Magnus set at liberty on payment of a heavy 
ransom and on condition that he would not again lay claim to the 
Swedish crown. The death of Magnus in 1374 finally extinguished 
the hopes of those in favour of union. Albert was now compelled 
to place himself under the guidance of the powerful aristocratic 
party. In 1375 Bo Jonsson, the most powerful noble in Sweden, 
was appointed Drost or regent. Meanwhile the Norwegian nobil- 
ity under King Haakon had attained to considerable indepen- 
dence, while in the towns the dominant party consisted entirely 
of Germans, whose proceedings were often most oppressive and 
tyrannical. Even in Sweden, in accordance with the municipal 
code of Magnus Smek, one-half of the burgomasters and civic 
authorities in every town was required to consist of Germans; 
and it may be here added that Albert chieflyowed his unpopularity 
to his partiality for German favourites,. 

In 1375 ValdemarIV. ofDenmark died without male issue, and 
in the following year he was succeeded by Olaf, son of his daughter 
Margaret and Haakon, king of Norway. On the death of Haakon 
in 1380, Olaf Haakonssen, his only son, acceded to the throne of 
Norway also, thus uniting the crowns of Denmark and Norway. 

Olaf’s early death in 1387 dissolved this brief union, but 
within a few weeks his mother Margaret was proclaimed regent 
of Denmark, pending the election of a new king, while in Norway 
she was nominated regent in 1388 without any such limitation. 
At the same time, as it was deemed necessary to elect a successor 
to the throne from among the different competitors, the Norwegians 
appointed Erik of Pomerania, Margaret's nephew, heir to the 
crown, but under the condition that he should not ascend the throne 
during Margaret's lifetime. On the death of Bo Jonsson (1386), 
who had held two-thirds of Sweden in flef or in pledge, Albert's 
quarrels with his magnates broke out afresh, whereupon the mal- 
contents proclaimed Margaret regent of Sweden also (1388), 
agreeing to accept the king whom she should nominate. Margaret 
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thereupon invaded Sweden and defeated Albert at Falköping 
(1389), taking him and his son prisoners. The war, however, 
still continued, and it was at this period that the Vitalien 
Brotherhood (1392) came into existence, originally deriving their 
name (‘victuallers’) from their duty of supplying Stockholm with 
provisions during the war. The city was at that time occupied 
by the German adherents of Albert, and these German ‘victuallers’ 
were in truth a band of lawless maranders and pirates. Peaee 
was at length declared in 1395, and King Albert set at liberty on 
condition of his leaving the country. During the saıne year Erik 
was elected king of Denmark, and in 1396 of Sweden also, so that 
the three crowns were now united, and the three kingdoms ruled by 
the same regent. T’he following year Erik was solemnly crowned 
at Kalmar by a diet of the three nations. Lastly, in 1398, Mar- 
garet gained possession of Stockholm, the last stronghold of the 
German partisans of Albert. The union of the three kingdoms 
thus effected by Margaret, who is sometimes called the ‘Northern 
Semiramis’, lasted till the beginning of the 16th cent., when it 
was dissolved by the secession of Sweden, but Norway and Den- 
mark remained united down to the year 1814. 


The Union. 


Though nominally united and bound to make common cause 
against all enemies, the three kingdoms jealously maintained their 
respective forms of government. Margaret ruled over the three 
countries with wisdom and moderation, though harassed by many 
diffieulties, and on her death in 1412 King Erik assumed the reins 
of government. Erik, whose queen was Philippa , daughter of 
Henry IV. of England, was a weak, incompetent, and at the same 
time a cruel prince. He wasted large sums of money in an.at- 
tempt to recover Slesvig from the Counts of Holstein, who held it 
as a Danish flief, and who were supported by the Hanseatic League. 
Meanwhile Bergen was twice plundered by the Germans (1428 
and 1429), who now became masters of that eity, and in Sweden 
the people were most oppressively treated by Erik’s German and 
Danish offleials. In 1435, after a disastrous quarrel of twenty- 
three years, Eric was at length compelled to confirm the privileges 
of the Hanseatic League and to leave the Counts of Holstein in 
undisturbed possession of Slesvig. Exasperated by Erik’s malad- 
ministration, by the debasement of the coinage, and other griev- 
ances, the Swedish peasantry, headed by Engelbrekt Engel- 
brektsson, a wealthy proprietor of mines, rebelled in 1433 and 
compcelled Erik and his council to appoint Karl Knutsson regent 
. of the kingdom (1436), shortly after which Engelbrekt was assas- 
sinated. In Norway also the oppressive sway of foreign WAAID 
caused great discontent and gave Tise to a. teballion in AA. Te 
in despair retired to the island of Gotland, and \n AD a numost 
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of Danish and Swedish magnates assembled at Kalmar, where 
they drew up a new treaty of union, but without afflrming that 
the three kingdoms were thenceforward to be ruled by one 
monarxch. Lastly, in Denmark also a rebellion broke out, chiefly, 
however, against the nobility and the clergy, and the Danes were 
therefore compelled to seek for a new king. 

In 1439 Denmark and Sweden formally withdrew their alle- 
giance from Erik, and Christopher of Bavaria was elected in his 
stead, being afterwards proclaimed king of Norway also (1442). 
Erik spent ten years in Gotland where he supported himself by 
piracy, and ten years more in Pomerania, where he died in 1459, 

The separate election and coronation of Christopher in the 
three countries shows that their union had ceased to exist in more 
than the name. The new king succeeded, however, in asserting 
his authority in every part of his dominions, although not without 
many sacrifices. In his reign Copenhagen was raised to the rank 
of the capital of Denmark. His plans for the consolidation of his 
power were cut short by his death in 1448, and the union was 
again practically dissolved. The Swedes now proclaimed Karl 
Knutsson king, while the Danes elected Christian of Oldenburg, 
a nephew of the Duke of Holstein and Slesvig. In 1449 Christian 
also succeeded by stratagem in procuring his election in Norway, 
but Karl Knutsson was proclaimed king and crowned by the pea- 
santry. The following year, however, Karl renounced his second 
crown, and Christian was thereupon crowned at Throndhjem. 
Karl having rendered himself obnoxious to the clergy and others 
of his subjects in Sweden, Christian succeeded in supplanting him 
here also, and he was crowned king of Sweden in 1457. In 1460 
Christian next inherited the duchies of Holstein and Slesvig from 
his uncle, but he was compelled to sign a charter declaring that 
he would govern them by their own laws and not as part of Den- 
mark. The government of this vast empire was a task to which 
Christian proved unequal. Norway was plundered by Russians 
and Karelians and grievously oppressed by the Hanseatic mer- 
chants, who in 1455 slew Olaf Nilsson, governor of Bergen, and 
the bishop of the town, and burned the monastery of Munkeliv 
with impunity. In 1468 and 1469 he pledged the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands to Scotland, and caused great discontent by the 
introduction into Norway of Danish and German nobles, to whom 
he granted extensive privileges. Sweden, too, groaned underheavy 
taxation, and in 1464 recalled Karl Knutsson to the throne. He 
was soon banished, but in 1467 recalled a third time, and in 1470 
he died as king of Sweden. In 1471 Sten Sture, the Elder, a 
nephew of Knutsson, and the guardian of his son, was appointed 
administrator, and the same year Christian was defeated at Stock- 
holm, after which he made no farther attempt to regain his autho- 
rity in Sweden. He died in 1481 and was succeeded in Denmark 
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by his son Hans, who was not recognised in Norway till 1483. 
Sten Sture sought to delay his election in Sweden, but as he had 
rendered himself unpopular by an unsuccessful campaign against 
the Russians in Finland, Hans took the opportunity of invading 
Sweden with a large army and succeeded in establishing his au- 
thority (1497). The king having been signally defeated at Hem- 
mingstadt in 1500 in the course of his attempt to subdue the 
Ditmarschers, Sture was recalled, but Hans still retained Norway. 
Sture died in 1503 and was succeeded by Svante Nielsson Sture 
(ı 1007 whose successor was his son Sten Sture the Younger 
d. . 

King Hans died in 1513, and was succeeded in Denmark and 
Norway by his son Christian II., whom the Swedes declined to 
recognise. He was a man of considerable ability and learning, 
but self-willed, passionate, and cruel. In Norway and Denmark 
he effected several social reforms, protected the commercial, min- 
ing, and fishing interests, and sought to restrict the privileges of 
the Hanseatic merchants, Notwithstanding his strength of will, 
Christian was ruled by Sigbritt, a Dutchwoman, the mother of his 
mistress Düweke (d. 1517), even after the death of the latter, and 
the hatred of the aristocracy for this woman, who treated them 
with studied contempt, proved disastrous to Christian. In Swe- 
den the family of Trolle had long been hostile to the Sture family, 
and when @ustaf Trolle was created archbishop of Upsala in 1515 
he invited the Danes to aid him in deposing the administrator. 
Christian sent troops to the aid of the prelate, who was besieged 
in his castle of Stäket (p. 333), but the castle was taken and Trolle 
deprived of his dignities and confined in a monastery. In 1518 
Christian himself undertook a campaign against Sweden without 
success, and perfidiously imprisoned Gustaf Eriksson Vasa and 
other Swedish hostages who had been sent to him. A third cam- 
paign in 1519 was more successful, and Sten Sture was defeated 
and mortally wounded at Bogesund in West Götland. The same 
year Christian gained possession of Stockholm, but his atrocious 
cruelty and injustice proved his ruin. After his coronation by 
Trolle he permitted that prelate and two others to prosecute their 
enemies before an arbitrarily formed ecclesiastical tribunal. They 
were found guilty of heresy, and on 8th Nov., 1520, executed 
along with several other persons. The 82 vietims included two 
bishops, 13 royal counsellors and knights, and Erik Johansson, 
the father of Vasa. On the following day many similar executions 
of so-called rebels and heretics took place in other parts of Sweden, 
though on a smaller scale than the ‘Blood-bath of Stockholm’. 

The exasperation of the Swedes was aggravated by the impo- 
sition Of a new tax and an attempt to disarm the peasantıy, and 
the discontented populace soon found an able \eader. "Tunis ur 
the famous Gustaf Vasa (probably 80 sumamed ftom vase,"abarın 
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which the faseine in his armorial bearings resembled), who had 
been unjustly imprisoned by Christian, but escaped to Lübeck in 
1519. In May, 1520, he returned to Sweden, and on hearing of 
the death of his father at the Stockholm Blood-bath he betook 
himself to Dalecarlia, where on former occasions Engelbrekt and 
the Stures had been supported by the peasantry. The rising began 
in 1521 and soon extended over the whole of Sweden. In August 
of that year Gustavus was appointed administrator at Vadstena, 
and in June 1523 he was proclaimed king at Strengnäs. 

Sweden thus finally withdrew from the union, and Christian 
soon afterwards lost his two other kingdoms. His favour to the 
Reformation aroused the enmity of the church, and at the same 
time he attacked the privileges of the nobility. From the tenor 
of several provincial and municipal laws framed by the king in 
1521-22 it is obvious that he proposed to counteract the influence 
of the clergy and aristocracy by improving the condition of the 
lower classes. Among several excellent provisions were the abol- 
ition of compulsory celibacy in the church and a prohibition 
against the sale of serfs. A war with the Lübeckers, who even 
threatened Copenhagen (1522), next added to Christian’s difflcul- 
ties, soon after which the Danes elected his uncle Frederick, Duke 
of Slesvig-Holstein, as his successor and renounced their allegiance 
to Christian. At length, after fruitless negociations, Christian 
quitted Copenhagen in 1523 and sought an asylum in Holland. 
Nine years later, after an unsuccessful attempt to regain his throne, 
he was thrown into prison, where he languished for 27 years. 

The condition of the Constitution during the union was far 
from satisfactory. The union existed in little more than the name. 
Each nation continued to be governed by its own laws, neither 
the troops nor the revenue of one eould be employed for the pur- 
puses of either of the others, and no one could be summoned be- 
fore any tribunal out of his own country. The supreme authority, 
next to that of the king, was vested in his council, which con- 
sisted of the prelates, a number of the superior clergy, and a 
fluctuating number of nobles nominated by the king, but not 
removable at his pleasure. In matters of importance the king 
could only act with the consent of his counsellors, and they were 
even entitled to use violence in opposing unauthorised measures. 
Nominally the church continued to enjoy all its early privileges, 
and the concessions made at Tensberg in 1277 were expressly 
confirmed by Christian I. in 1458, but invasions of its rights were 
not unfrequent, and with its increasing solicitude for temporal 
power its hold over the people decreased. The church was most 
powerful in Norway and least so in Sweden, while with the in- 
fluence of the nobility the reverse was the case. In Sweden the 
estates of the nobility enjoyed immunity from taxation, but Chris- 
tian I. and his suecessors were obliged to relax this privilege. 
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The nobles also enjoyed jurisdiction over their peasantry, levying 
fines and imposing punishments at discretion (1483). The Nor- 
wegian nobles were less favoured ; they had no power of levying 
fines from their tenantry, and their manor houses (Sa@degaurde) 
alone were exempt from taxation. The position of the townspeople 
and the peasantıy in Sweden gradually improved, and in 1471 
Sten Sture ordained that the municipal authorities should thence- 
forward consist of natives of the country instead of Germans. In 
Norway, notwithstanding the opposition of several of the kings, 
the Hanse merchants still held oppressive sway in the chief towns ; 
but the peasantry were never, as in Denmark, subjected to serf- 
dom and compulsory services. They were generally owners of the 
soil they cultivated, while those who were merely tenants enjoyed 
entire liberty and were not aseripti glebae as in many other coun- 
tries. In Sweden the compulsory services exigible from the pea- 
santry by the lord of the soil were limited in the 15th cent. to 
8-12 days, and those exigible by the king to 8 days. While this 
class enjoyed less independence than in Norway, it attained polit- 
ical importance and even admission to the supreme council at an 
earlier period, owing to the influence of Engelbrekt, the Stures, 
and other popular chiefe. 

During the union Literature made considerable progress in 
Sweden, while in Norway it languished and became well-nigh ex- 
tinct. In both countries the education of the clergy continued to 
be carried on in the monasteriesand cathedral schools, but towards 
the close of this period universities were founded at Upsala (1477) 
and Copenhagen (1479), and gave rise to the publication of various 
learned treatises in Latin. Among thereligious works of this per- 
iod may be mentioned the revelations of &t. Birgitta (d. 1373) 
and the ‘Cronica Regni Gothorum’ of Ericus Olai (d. 1486), both 
showing a tendency towards the principles of the Reformation. 
Whilst about the beginning of the 1Ath cent. the native literature 
of Norway became extinct, that of Sweden began to increase, 
consisting ohlefly of religious writings, rhyming chronicles, ballads 
and compilations of laws. In Sweden, moreover, the national lan- 
guage, though not without difficulty, held its own against the 
Danish, while in Norway the ‘Old Norsk’ was gradually displaced 
by the tongue of the dominant race, and continued to be spoken 
in several impure and uncultured dialects by the peasantry alone. 


Sweden after the Dissolution of the Kalmar Union. 


The necessity of making common cause against Christian II., 
the deposed monarch of the three kingdoms, led to an alliance be- 
tween @Gustavus Vasa and Frederick I. of Denmark. Christian at- 
tempted an invasion of Norway in 1531-32, but was taken pri- 
soner, and after Frederick’s death (1533) the Lüberken male un 
ineffeetual attempt to restore the deposed king ADAILAICN. PN 
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home Gustavus also succeeded in consolidating his power. The 
nobility had been much weakened by the cruel proceedings of 
Christian, while the Reformation deprived the church both of its 
power and its temporal possessions, most of which fell to the 
crown. By the diet of Vesteräs (1527) and the synod of Örebro 
(1529) great changes in the tenure of church property and in eccle- 
siastical dogmas and ritual were introduced, and in 1531 Lau- 
rentius Petri became the first Protestant archbishop of Upsala. 
Lastly, at another diet held at Vesteräs (1544), the Roman Catho- 
lic Church was declared abolished. At the same diet the succes- 
sion t0 the throne was declared hereditary. Gustavus effected 
many other wise reforms, but had to contend against several in- 
surrections of the peasantry, caused partiy by his ecclesiastical 
innovations, and partly by the heaviness of the taxation imposed 
for the support of his army and fleet. Shortly before his deatlı (in 
1560), he unwisely bestowed dukedoms on his younger sons, a 
step which laid the foundation for future troubles. 

His eldest son Erik XIV. (the number being in accordance 
with the computation of Johannes Magnus, but without the slight- 
est historical foundation) soon quarrelled with his younger brother 
John, Duke of Finland, whom he kept imprisoned for four years. 
He was ruled by an unworthy favourite, named Göran Persson, 
and committed many acts of violence and cruelty. He persuaded 
his brother Duke Magnus to sign John’s death-warrant, whereupon 
Magnus became insane. After the failure of several matrimonial 
schemes, of one of which Queen Elizabeth of England was the 
object, and after several outbursts of insanity, Eric married his 
mistress Katharine Mänsdatter (1567). The following year he was 
deposed by his brother, who ascended the throne as John III, 
and after a cruel captivity of nine years was poisoned by his order 
in 1577 (see p. 340). John ingratiated himself with the nobility 
by rich grants of hereditary flefs, and he concluded the peace at 
Stettin which terminated a seven years’ warin the north (1563-70) 
and definitively severed Sweden from Denmark and Norway. Less 
successful was his war against Russia for the purpose of securing 
to Sweden the province of Esthland, but the province was after- 
wards secured to his puccessor by the Peace of Tensina (1595). 
John was married to a Polish princess and betrayed a leaning to- 
werds the Romish church which much displeased his subjects. 
After his death (1592) the religious diffioulty became more serious, 
as his son and successor Sigismund had been brought up as a Ro- 
man Catholic in Poland, where he had been proclaimed king in 
1587. Duke Charles of Södermanland, the youngest son of Gus- 
tavus Vasa, thereupon assumed the regency on behalf of the ab- 
sent Sigismund, caused the Augsburg Confession to be pro- 
claimed anew by a synod at Upsale (1593), and abolished Romish 
practices introduced by John. After confirming these proceedings, 
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Sigismund was crowned in 1594, but on his failure to keep his 
promises, his uncle was recalled to the regency (1595), and when 
Sigismund invaded Sweden in 1598 he was defeated by Charles 
and compelled to enter into a compromise at Linköping. Again 
breaking faith, he was formally deposed (1599), while Charles 
was appointed regent for life. After having prosecuted Sigis- 
mund’s adherents with great harshness, and succeeded in prevent- 
ing the recognition of Ladislaus, Sigismund’s son, Charles IX., 
assumed the title of king in 1604. His administration was bene- 
ficial to the country, and he was a zealous promoter 0f commerce, 
mining, and agriculture, but his wars with Russia and Denmark, 
which were unfinished at his death (1611), caused much misery. 
His son and successor was Gustavus II., better known as 
Gustavus Adolphus, the most able and famous of the Swedish 
kings. Though seventeen years of age only, he was at once de- 
clared major by the Estates. In 1613 he terminated the ‘Kalmar 
War’ with Denmark by the Peace of Knäröd, and in 1617 that 
with Russia by the Peace of Stolbova, which secured Kexholm, 
Karelen, and Ingermanland to Sweden. By the Treaty of Altmark 
in 1629 he obtained from Poland the cession of Livonia and four 
Prussian seaports for six years. At the same time he bestowed 
much attention on his home affairs. With the aid of his chancellor 
and friend Axel Oxenstjerna he passed codes of judicial procedure 
and founded a supreme court atStockholm (1614-15), and afterwards 
erected appeal courts at Äbo, Dorpat, and Jönköping. In 1617 he 
reorganised the national assembly, dividing it into the four estates 
of Nobles, Clergy, Burghere, and Peasants, and giving it the sole 
power of passing laws and levying taxes. He founded several new 
towne, favoured the mining and commercial industries, extended 
the university of Upsala, and established another at Dorpat. At 
the same time he strengthened his army and navy, which he soon 
had occasion to use. In 1630 he went to Germany to support the 
Protestant cause in the Thirty Years’ War, and after several bril- 
liant victories and a glorious career, which raised Sweden to the 
proudest position she has ever occupied in history, he fell on 6th 
Nov., 1632, at the Battle of Lützen. The war was continued under 
his daughter and successor Christina, under the able regency of 
Oxenstjerna. In 1635, by another treaty with Poland, Livonia 
was secured to Sweden for 26 yearsmore. War broke out with Den- 
mark in 1643, but was terminated by the Peace of Brömsebro 
in 1645. At length, in 1648, the Thirty Years’ War was ended by 
the Peace of Westphalia. These treaties secured to Sweden Jemt- 
land and Herjedalen, the island of Gotland, the principalities of 
Bremen and Verden, part of Pomerania with Stettin and the is- 
lands of Rügen, Usedom, and Wollin, and the town of Wismar, 
besides a considerable war indemnity and other advantages. Dux- 
ing the regency it was arranged that the royal soundt\ ar aumimel 
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should consist of representatives of the supreme court of appeal, 
the council of war, the admiralty, the ministry of the interior, 
and the exchequer, presided over by the chief ministers of each 
department. The country was divided into 23 Läne and 14 Lag- 
sagor, governed by Landshöfdinge and Lagmän respectively, which 
offleials were to be appointed from the nobility. For these and many 
other reforms and useful institutions the country was indebted 
to the energy and enlightenment of Oxenstjerna. On the other 
hand, in order to fill the empty coffers of the state, it was found 
necessary to sell many of the crown domains, and to levy new 
taxes, and the evil was aggravated by the lavish extravagance 
of Christina and her favourites. Refusing to marry, and being 
unable to redress the grievances of her justly disaffected sub- 
jects, the queen in 1649 procured the election of Charles Gustavus 
or Charles X., son of the Count Palatine John Casimir of Zwei- 
brücken and a sister of Gustavus Adolphus, as her successor. By 
her desire he was crowned in 1654, whereupon she abdicated, 
quitted Sweden, and embraced the Romish faith. She terminated 
her eccentrie career at Rome in 1689. Her successor endeavoured 
to practise economy, and in 1655 obtained the sanction of the 
Estates to revoke her alienations of crown property. War, however, 
interfered with his plans. John Casimir, king of Poland, son of 
Sigismund, now claimed the throne of Sweden, and compelled 
Charles to declare war against him (1655). After a time Russia, 
Austria, and Denmark espoused the cause of Poland, but Charles 
succeeded in gaining possession of Jütland and the Danish islands, 
and the Peace of Roeskilde (1658) secured to him Skäne, Halland, 
and Blekingen,, but obliged him to cede the distriets of Bohus 
and Throndhjem to Norway. On a renewal ofthe war with Den- 
mark, the Danes were aided by the Dutch, the Brandenburgers, 
the Poles, and the Austrians, who compelled Charles to raise the 
siege of Copenhagen, and on his sudden death in 1662 the Peace 
of Copenhagen was concluded, whereby the island of Bornholm 
was lost to Sweden. 

Charles X. was succeeded by his son Charles XI., a boy of 
four years, whose guardians endeavoured to make peace with 
foreign enemies. By the Peace of Oliva with Poland, Branden- 
burg, and Austria in 1660 the king of Poland finally ceded Li- 
voniato Sweden and renounced his claim to the throne of Sweden, 
and by the Peace of Kardis with Russia in 1661 the Swedish con- 
quests in Esthonia and Livonia were restored to Sweden; but 
little was done to remedy the internal disorders of the country. 
One of the few events worthy of record at this period was the 
foundation of the university of Lund in 1668. Meanwhile the 
excesses and arrogance of the nobility, the squandering of the 
crown revenues, and the imposition of heavy taxes threatened to 
ruin the country, and the regency even accepted subsidies from 
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foreign countries and hired out troops to serve abroad. At the 
age of seventeen Charles assumed the reins of government (1672). 
In 1674 he was called upon as the ally of France to take part in 
the war against Holland, Spain, and Germany, but the Swedish 
army was signally defeated at Fehrbellin by the Elector of Bran- 
denburg. Hereupon the Danes declared war against Sweden, 
causing new disastere, but by the intervention of the French 
peace was again deelared at Lund in 1679. The distress occasioned 
by these defeats and popular indignation against the nobility, 
who were now in possession of five-sevenths of the land in Swe- 
den, and who did their utmost to reduce the peasantry to the con- 
dition of mere serfs, eventually served greatly to strengthen the 
king’s position. At the diet of Stockholm in 1680, after stormy 
debates, it was determined to call the regencey to account for their 
gross mismanagement of affairs, and the king was empowered to 
revoke the alienations made during his minority. The king was 
told that he was not bound to consult his cabinet, but to obey the 
laws, and that he was responsible to God alone. Another diet 
(1682) entrusted the king with the sole legislative power, merely 
expressing a hope that he would graciously consult the Estates. 
Charles was thus declared an absolute monarch, the sole right 
reserved to the diet being that of levying taxes. The king there- 
upon exacted large payments from his former guardians and exer- 
cised his right of revocation so rigidly that he obtained possession 
of about one-third of the landed estates in Sweden. The money 
thus acquired he employed in paying the debts of the crown, in 
re-organising his army and fleet, and for other useful purposes, 
while he proceeded to amend the law and to remedy ecclesiastical 
abuses. On his death in 1697 he left his kingdom in a strong and 
prusperous condition, and highly respected among nations. 

Under Charles ZII., the son and successor of Charles XI., this 
absolutism was fraught with disastrous consequences, Able, care- 
fully educated, energetic, and conscientious, but self-willed and 
eccentric, Charles was called to the throne at the age of fifteen 
and at once declared major. In 1699 Denmark, Russia, and Poland 
concluded an alliance against Sweden, which led to the great 
northern war. Aided by England, Holland, and the Duke of 
Gottorp and Hanover, Charles speedily compelled the Danes to 
conclude the Peace of Travendal (1700) defeated the Russians 
at Narva, took Curland from the Poles (1701), and forced Elector 
Augustus of Saxony to make peace at Altranstädt, whereby the 
elector was obliged to renounce the Polish crown. Meanwhile 
Peter the Great of Russia had gained possession of Kexholm, 
Ingermanland, and Esthonia. Instead of attempting to regain 
these provinces, Charles, tempted by a promise of help from Ma- 
zeppa, a Cossack chief, determined to attack the enamy iu wn- 
other quarter and marched into the Ukraine, wutL was Anal 
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defeated by the Russians at Pultava (1709), and lost nearly the 
whole of his army. He escaped into Turkey, where he was hospi- 
tably received by the Sultan Achmed III. and supplied with 
money. Here he resided at Bender, and induced the Sultan to 
make war against Russia; but when the grand vizier had defeated 
the Czar he was bribed by Katherine, the courageous wife of Peter, 
to allow him to escape. This exasperated Charles and led to a 
quarrel with the Sultan, who placed him in confinement. Mean- 
while Denmark and Saxony again declared war against Sweden. 
Skäne was successfully defended against the Danes, but Elector 
Augustus reconquered Poland, and the CÜzar took possession of 
Finland. The resources of Sweden were now exhausted, and the 
higher nobility began to plot against the king. At length Charles 
effected his escape and returned to Sweden (1715), to find that 
England, Hanover, and Prussia had also declared war against him 
owing to differences regarding Stettin and the principalities of 
Bremen and Verden. Having succeeded with the utmost difflculty 
in raising money, Charles now invaded Norway with an army of 
raw recruits and laid siege to Frederikshald, where he fell at the 
early age of thirty-six (1718), just at the time when his favourite 
minister Görtz was about to concolude a favourable peace with 
Russia. Brave, chivalrous, and at the same time simple in his 
manners and irreproachable in conduct, the memory «of Charles 
is still fondly cherished by the Swedes. The short reign of abso- 
lutism (Enväldstiden) was now at an end, and we reach a period 
of greater independence (Frihetstiden ; 1719-92). 

Charles XII. was succeeded by his sister Ulrika Eleonora, who 
with the consent of the Estates resigned in favour of her husband 
Frederick I., crown-prince of Hessen-Cassel. At the same time 
(1720) a new constitution was framed by the Estates. The supreme 
power was vested in the Estates, a secret cammittee consisting 
of members of the three upper chambers, and a council or cabinet 
of nine members of the committee, three from each estate, to be 
nominated by the king himself. The king’s authority was limited 
to two votes at the diet and a casting vote in case of an equally 
divided assembly, and the cabinet was declared responsible to 
the diet. In 1719 peace was concluded with England, upon the 
abandonment of Bremen and Verden, and in 1720 with Prussia, 
to which Stettin and part of Pomerania were ceded; then with 
Poland and Denmark; and in 1721 with Russia, to which Li- 
vonia, Esthonia, Ingermanland, and the districts of Kexholm and 
Viborg in Finland had to be made over. The kingdom now enjoyed 
an interval of repose, a new code of laws was drawn up (1734), 
and efforts were made to revive commerce. The peace party was 
derisively called ‘Nightcaps’ (nattmössor), or simply ‘Caps’, while 
a warlike party which now arose was known as ‘Hats’ (hattar). In. 
accordance with the counsels of the latter, war was proclaimed 
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with Russia, which soon led to the loss of Finland (1741). On the 
death ofthe queen without issue, Adolphus Frederick of Holstein- 
Gottorp, a relation of the crown-prince of Russia, was elecoted as 
Frederick’s successor, !on condition (Peace of Äbo; 1743) that the 
greater part of Finland should be restored. The remainder of 
Frederick’s reign was tranquil, and he died in 1751. 

The prerogatives of his successor, Adolphus Frederick, were 
farther limited by the Estates. An attempt on the part of the 
king to emancipate himself led to a confilrmation of the existing 
constitution, and to a resolution that a stamp bearing the king’s 
name should be impressed without his consent on documents ap- 
proved by the Estates (1756). The court vainly attempted to 
rebel, and the king was bluntly reminded that the Estates had 
power to depose him. In 1757 the ‘Hats’ recklessly plunged into 
the Seven Years’ War, and after an ignoble campaign peace was 
concluded at Hamburg in 1762. The ‘Caps’ were next in the 
ascendant, but the party disputes of this period were not con- 
ducive to national progress, 

In 1771 Adolphus was succeeded by his son Gustavus III., 
who by means of a preconcerted military revolution or coup-d’dtat 
(1772) succeeded in regaining several of the most valuable prero- 
gatives of the crown, including the sole executivepower, whereby 
the government was converted from a mere republic into a limited 
monarchy. The king used his victory with moderation, abolished 
torture, introduced liberty of the press, promoted commerce, 
science, and art, and strengthened the army. On the other hand 
he was extravagant and injudicious, and in 17858 committed the 
error of deelaring war against Russia without the consent of the 
Estates. His officers refused to obey him, and his difficulties 
were aggravated by a declaration of war and invasion of Sweden 
by the Danes. Gustavus now succeeded, with the aid of the 
middle and lower classes, in effecting a farther change in the 
constitution (1798), which gave him the sole prerogative of mak- 
ing war and concluding peace, while the right of acquiring pri- 
vileged landed estates (frälsegods) was bestowed on the peasantry. 
An armistice was concluded with Denmark, and the not unsuc- 
cessful hostilities with Russia led to the Peace of Värälä (1790), 
which preeluded Russia from future interference with Swedish 
affairs. Shortly afterwards, on the outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution, the king proposed to intervene, together with Russia and 
Austria, in favour of Louis XVI. and proceeded to levy new taxes, 
whereupon the disaffected nobles entered into a new conspiracy 
against him, and in 1792 this chivalrousand enlightened, though 
sometimes ill-advised monarch, fell by the dagger of Captain 
Anckarström. 

His son Gustavus Adoiphus succeeded him a8 Sumanun N. 
under the regeney of his unele Duke Charles of Nödermantont , 
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who avoided all participation in the wars of the Revolution. In 
1800 Gustavus, in accordance with a scheme of his father, and 
in conjunction with Russia and Denmark, took up a position of 
armed neutrality, but Denmark having been coerced by England 
to abandon this position, and Russiahaving dissolved the alliance, 
Sweden was also obliged to yield to thedemands of England. The 
king’s futile dreams of the restoration of absolutism and his ill- 
judged and disastrous participation in the Napoleonic wars led to 
the loss of Wismar, Pomerania, and Finland, and to his defeat in 
Norway (1803-8). The country being now on the brink of ruin, 
the Estates caused Gustavus to be arrested, and formally deposed 
him and his heirs (1809). He died in poverty at St. Gallen in 
1837. His uncle was now elected king as Charles XIII., and a 
new constitution framed, mainly on the basis of that of 1772. 
Peace was now concluded at Frederikshamn with Russia (1809), 
to which the whole of Finland and the Äland Islands were ceded, 
with Denmark, and with France (1810), whereby Sweden recovered 
part of Pomerania. The king being old and childless, Prince 
Christian Augustus of Augustenburg, stadtholder of Norway, was 
elected crown-prince, but on his sudden death in 1810 the Estates 
elected Marshal Bernadotte, one of Napoleon’s generals, who was 
adopted by Charles, assumed the name of Charles John, and em- 
braced the Protestant faith. The erown-prince’s influence was 
directed to military organisation. The lukewarmness of Sweden 
in maintaining the continental blockade led to a rupture with 
France, and during the war with Napoleon the Swedes concluded 
a treaty with the Russians at Äbo on the footing that the crown 
of Norway should be secured to Sweden (1812). England and 
Prussia having given the same assurance, Charles John marched 
with a Swedish contingent into Germany and assumed the com- 
mand of the combined northern army which took part in the de- 
eisive struggle against Napoleon (1813). The erown prince’s par- 
ticipation in the war was a somewhat reluctant one, but by the 
Peace of Kiel (1814) he succeeded in compelling Denmark to cede 
Norway to Sweden, while Denmark obtained possession of Swedish 
Pomerania and retained Iceland, Greenland, and the Faroes. 

The frequent changes which took place during this period in 
the Constitution of Sweden have already been mentioned. 

The Intellectual Progress of the country was greatly furthered 
by the Reformation. Peder Mänsson (d.1534), bishop of Vesteräs, 
wrote works on the army, the navy, medicine, and other subjects 
in the medisval style, while Laurentius Petri (d. 1573), Lauren- 
tius Andreä (d. 1552), and others translated the Bible into Swedish 
and wrote Protestant theological works in their native tongue. 
L. Petri and his brother Olaus (d. 1552) also wrote Swedish chron- 
icles; Archbishop Johannes Magni was the author of a history of 
“ “he kings in Latin, with a large admixture of the fabulous ele- 
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ment; and his brother Olaus wrote the often quoted ‘Historia de 
Gentibus Septentrionalibus’. An equally indiscriminate writer of 
history, and an author of dramatic and other works, was Johan 
Messenius (d. 1637). Even Gustavus Vasa had been anxious to 
preserve the purity of his native language, but it was not till the 
17th cent. that scholars interested themselves in it. ()ueen Chris- 
tina, a talented and learned princess, was a great patroness of 
literature. She invited foreign savants to her court (Descartes, 
@rotius, and others), as well as native authors, including Johan 
Bureus (d. 1652) and the versatile and distinguished Göran Lilje 
(ennobled as George Stjernhjeim; d. 1672). At this period, too 
(1658), Jöon Rugman first called attention to the treasures of 
Icelandic literature, and antiquarian and historical research now 
came into vogue. Stjernhöök, the jurist (4. 1675), and Widekindi 
(4.1678), Verelius (d. 1682), Verving(d. 1697), Rudbeck (d. 1702), 
and Peringskiöld (d. 1720), the historians, were meritorious writers 
of this schoul. Hitherto German influence had preponderated in 
Sweden, but about the middle of the 18th cent. a preference 
began to be shown for the French style. To this school belong 
Olof von Dalin(d. 1763), the poet and historian, and Count Tessin 
(d. 1770), a meritorious art-collector, and among the scholars of 
the same period were Lagerbring, the historian (d. 1787), Johan 
Ihre, the philologist (d. 1780), and above all Karl von Linne (d. 
1778), the famous botanist. The ‘Vitterhets Akademi’ or 'acad- 
emy of belles lettres’ founded in 1753 was extended by Gusta- 
vus III. so as to embrace history and antiquities, and he also 
founded the Swedish Academy. To the academic school belonged 
Kellgren (d. 1795) and Leopold (d. 1829), but a far more popu- 
lar poet, and one who repudiated all the traditions of French taste, 
was Bellman (d. 1795), the singer of sweet and simple ballads, 
whose ‘Fredmans Epistlar’ was deemed worthy of a prize even by 
the Academy, and whose memory is still fondly cherished. 


The Continued Union of Norway with Denmark. 


When Sweden withdrew from the Kalmar Union (1523) Nor- 
way at first remained faithful to Christian II., but Vincentius 
Lunge procured the election of Frederick I. (1524). This king's 
Protestant tendencies induced the Norwegians to re-elect Chris- 
tian II. in 1531, when the deposed king appeared in Norway 
with an army, but he was treacherousliy arrested the following 
year and ended his life in captivity (see p. Ixii). Frederick thus 
regained Norway and continued to prosecute the objects uf the 
Reformation till his death (1533). The nobility and the Pro- 
testant party in Denmark elected his eldest son Christian III. 
as his successor, and the southern half of Norway under Lunge 
acquiesced. A rebellion of the northern prowinser |, wnicn uU 
Lunge his life, was quelled, and the archbieuop who had nestrt 
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it was obliged to quit the country. In 1536 Christian III. had 
promised the Danes to convert Norway into a Danish province, 
and he now abolished the oouneil of state and otherwise partially 
kept his word. The doctrines of the Reformation permeated the 
country very slowly, but the dissolution of the monasteries and 
conflscation of church property were prosecuted with great zeal. 
The Norwegian towns now began to prosper and the trade of the 
country to improve, while the tyranny of the Hanse merchants at 
Bergen was checked by Christopher Valkendorff (1536). In 1559 
Christian was succeeded by his son Frederick II., in whose rei 
occurred the calamitous seven years’ war with Sweden (1563-70), 
which sowed the seeds of national hatred between the countries, 
and caused the destruction of Oslo, Sarpsborg, and Hamar, the 
devastation of several agricultural distriets, and the military oc- 
cupation of others. At the same time the country was terribly 
oppressed by Frederick’s officials, and he himself visited it once 
only. The sole beneflt oonferred by him on Norway was the foun- 
dation of Frederiksstad near the ruined town of Sarpsborg. 

His son Christian IV. (1588-1648), on the other hand, visited 
Norway very frequently and was indefatigable in his reforms. He 
refused to grant flefs in future to nobles who were not natives of 
Norway (1596), and he promulgated a Norwegian code (1604), 
which was a revised edition of the laws of 1274 translated into 
Danish. He also published an ecelesiastical code (1607), and took 
energetic measures to exclude Jesuits from the country. At the 
same time the army was improved, trade was favoured, the silver- 
mines at Kongsberg (1624) and the copper-mines of Reros (1645) 
were established, the towns of Christiania (1624) and Christian- 
sand (1641) founded anew, and the Hanse factory at Bergen strictly 
controlled. All these beneflts were outweighed by the disasters of 
the Kalmar War with Sweden (1611-13), during which the peas- 
antry gained their famous victory over the Scottish auxiliaries 
under Col. Sinclair at Kringlen (p. 137), and particularly those 
of the Thirty Years’ War in which Christian participated (1625- 
1629). A second war with Sweden (1643-45) terminated with the 
severance of Jemtland and Herjedalen from Norway. 

New disasters befell Norway in the reign of his son Frede- 
rick II. (1648-70). The result of the participation of Denmark 
and Norway in the Swedish-Polish war was that Norway finally 
lost Bähus-Län, Idre, and Särna. During this war Halden earned 
for itself the new name of Frederikshald by the bravery of its de- 
fenders. These misfortunes, however, led to a rupture with the 
existing system of government. On ascending the throne Fred- 
erick had signed a pledge which placed him in the power of the 
nobility, but during the wars the incompetency of the council of 
state, and the energy of the king and citizens in defending Copen- 
hagen, had greatly raised him in the public estimation. At a diet 
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held at Copenhagen in 1660 the indignation of the clergy and 
burghers against the nobility burst forth, and they demanded the 
abolition of its oppressive privileges. It was next dicovered that 
the pledge given by the king was subversive of all liberty and 
progress, the king and the lower Estates proceeded to declare the 
succession to the throne hereditary, and Frederick was empowered 
to revise the constitution. The result was that he declared the 
king alone to be invested with sovereign and absolute power, and 
to this document he succeeded privately in procuring the signa- 
tures of most of the members of the diet. This declaration became 
law in 1661, but was not actually promulgated till 1709. These 
great changes were on the whole beneflcial to Norway. The 
country was at least now placed on an equality with Denmark, and 
the strict bureaucratic administration was preferable to the old 
evils of local tyranny and individual caprice. The supreme 
authority now consisted of the heads of the five government de- 
partments, presided over by the king, and the feudal lords with 
their local jurisdietions were replaced by crown officiale. 

Frederick’s son Christian V. (1670-99) was not unsuccessful 
in the Skäne war against Sweden (1675-79), but his chief merit 
as regards Norway was the promulgation of a code (1687), based 
on the Danish code of 1683, and of a church ritual for both coun- 
tries. The erection of the new counties or earldoms of Laurvig and 
Tensberg, afterwards called Jarlsberg, and of the barony of Rosen- 
dal were unproductive of benefit to Norway. The unjust treat- 
ment of his minister @riffenfeld, who for a trivial offence suffered 
a cruel imprisonment for 22 years, forms a blot on this king’s 
memory. 

Christian V. was succeeded by his son Frederick IV. (1699- 
1730), in whose reign was waged the great northern war in which 
the Norwegian naval hero Peter Vessei (ennobled under the name 
of Tordenskjold) took a prominent part. The sole gain to Den- 
mark by the Peace of Frederiksborg (1720) was the renunciation 
by Sweden of its immunity from Sound dues. The King husbanded 
his finances, but often procured money by discreditable means. 
He hired out mercenary troops, sold most of the crown-property 
in Norway, and granted a monopoly of the trade of Finmarken. 
These abuses, maladministration, and an attempt to alter the land 
laws so embittered the Norwegians that a union with Russia was 
actually proposed. In this reign a mission to Lapland was organised 
(1714), Th. v. Vesten being one of its chief promoters, and Hans 
Egede went as a missionary to Greenland (1721). 

Under Frederick’s son Christian VI. (1730.46) Norway was 
injuriously infected with German Puritanism, which enjoined the 
utmost rigidity of church observances and abstention from UN 
worldly amusements. Among the expedients wel for weüming 
trade in Denmark was an oppressive enactment Inak 5. Toruwi 
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should draw its sole corn supplies from that country. The fleet, 
however, was strengthened, an efficient militia organised, and 
education promoted. A long peace favoured the growth of com- 
merce and navigation, and the ‘Black Company’ formed in 1739 
furthered manufacturing industry. 

In the reign of Frederick V. (1746-66) the grievous sway of 
Puritanism came to an end, and art and science were zealously 
cultivated. A mining school was founded at Kongsberg, and a 
mathematical school at Christiania, and at Throndhjem a useful 
scientific society was established by Gunnerus, Schening, and 
Suhm, a learned Dane (1760-67). The frontier between Norway 
and Sweden was measured and defined (1759), facilities were 
afforded to commerce, and skilled miners introduced from Ger- 
many. Complications with Russia connected with the affairs of 
Slesvig caused severe financial losses t0o Denmark and Norway, 
and the increased taxation provoked a revolt at Bergen, which, 
however, was soon quelled (1763). Notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, Norway prospered under the absolute monarchy, while Den- 
mark languished. The king in Denmark, being separated from 
the lower classes by a wealthy and influential aristocracy, wa8 
unable effectually to redress their grievances, and they still groan- 
ed under the evils of serfdom and compulsory service. With the 
exception of Copenhagen, the towns were almost equally oppressed, 
and in 1769 the whole population of Denmark did not exceed 
800,000 souls. In Norway, on the other hand, the peasantry en- 
joyed freedom, the towns had thrown off the oppressive Hanseatic 
yoke, and feudal jurisdietions were abolished, while complaints 
against offlcials were addressed to the king in person. A class of 
native offleials had also sprung up, affording an additional element 
of security. While the population had numbered 450,000 only in 
1664, it rose to 723,000 in 1769. Within the same period the 
number of Norwegian ships had increased from 50 to 1150. 
The peasantry had benefited greatly by the sale of the crown 
estates, and the trade of Norway now far surpassed that of Den- 
mark. At the same time frequent intercourse with England and 
other foreign countries served to expand the Norwegian mind 
and to prepare the way for a period of still greater enlightenment 
and prosperity. 

During the long reign of the imbecile Christian VII. (1766- 
1808) his authority was wielded by his ministers. Struensee, his 
German physician, was the first of these. His measures were those 
of an enlightened absolutism. He simplified judicial procedure, 
abolished torture, excluded the lackeys of noblemen from public 
offices, deprived the aristocracy of their privileges, bestowed lib- 
erty on the press, and husbanded the finances. The peremptory 
manner in which these and other reforms were introduced gave 
great offence, particularly as Struensee took no pains to conceal 
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his contempt for the Danes. Christian’s stepmother accordingly 
organised a conspiracy against him, and he was executed in 1772. 
His successor was Ove Guldberg, a Dane, who passed a law that 
Danes, Norwegians, and Holsteiners alone should be eligible for 
the government service, and rescinded Struensee’s reforms (1776). 
In 1780 an attitude of armed neutrality introduced by the able 
Count Bernstorff gave a great impulse to the shipping trade, but 
the finances of the country were ruined. In 1784 the Crown- 
prince Frederick assumed the conduct of affaire with Bernstorff as 
his minister, whereupon a more liberal, and for Norway in partic- 
ular a more favourable era began. The corn-trade of S. Norway 
was relieved from its fetters, the trade of Finmarken was set free, 
and the towns of Tromse, Hammerfest, and Varde were founded. 
On a renewal of the armed neutrality (1800-1), England refused 
to recognise it, attacked Copenhagen, and compelled the Danes to 
abandon it. Six years later Napoleon’s scheme of using Denmark’s 
fleet against England led to asecond attack on Constantinople and 
its bombardment by the English fleet, which resulted in the sur- 
render of the whole Danish and Norwegian fleet to England (1807). 
Denmark, allied with France, then declared war both against 
England and Sweden (1808), and almost at the same period 
Christian died. 

On the accession of Frederick VI. (1808-36) the affairs of the 
kingdom were in a desperate condition. The English did not 
attack the country, but contented themselves with capturing as 
many Danish and Norwegian vessels as possible and ruining the 
trade of the country by blockading all its seaports. Owing to an 
overissue of paper money the government was soon unable to meet 
its liabilities and declared itself bankrupt (1813). Meanwhile 
Norway was governed by a separate commission, presided over by 
Prince Christian Augustus of Augustenburg (1807), and was so 
well defended that it lost nothing by the peace of Jönküping 
(1809). The independence of the peasantry, the wealth of the 
burghers, and the success of their country in the war against Swe- 
den naturally created in the minds of the Norwegians a proud 
sense of superiority over the unhappy Danes, while the liberality 
of their views widened the breach with a country still groaning 
under absolutism. A ‘Society for the Welfare of Norway’ was 
founded in 1810, and a Union with Sweden was warmly advocated, 
particularly by the talented Count Herman Wedel-Jarlsberg. [he 
Danish government made some vain attempts to conciliate the 
Norwegians, as for example by the foundation of a university at 
Christiania (1811), which had been proposed so far back as 1661, 
but the Norwegians themselves provided the necessary funds. In 
conceluding a treaty with the Russians in 1812, Sweden obtained 
their consent to its future annexation of Norway, anA au us Paares 
of Kiel in 1814 the Danes were compelled to make ins werısn. 
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Frederick thereupon released the Norwegians from their allegiance 
to him, and the union of Norway with Denmark, which had sub- 
sisted for more than four centuries, was thus dissolved. 

The Literature of Norway from the Reformation to the end of 
the union is inseparable from that of Denmark. As translators 
of old northern laws and sagas may be mentioned L. Hanssen 
(d. 1596) and P. C. Friis (d. 1614), of whom the latter also wrote 
interesting works on Norwegian topography and natural history in 
his native dialect. A, Pedersen (d. 1574), of Bergen, was the 
author of a description of Norway and of the ‘Chapter-book of 
Bergen’. The historian and topographer J. Ramus (d. 1718) and 
the poet Peter Dass (d. 1708), the still popular author of ‘Nord- 
lands Trompet’, were also natives of Norway, while T. Torfaus 
(a. 1719), a famous historian of Norway, was an Icelander. By 
far the most important author of this period was Ludvig Holberg 
of Bergen (d. 1754), the poet and historian, whose ‘Peder Paare’, 
the ‘Subterranean Journey of Nils Klim’, and comedies have gained 
him a European reputation. Among later poets and authors C. B. 
Tullin (d. 1765), J. H. Vessel (d. 1785), C. Fasting (d. 1791 
E. Storm (d. 1794), T. de Stockfleth (d. 1808), J. N. Brun (d. 1516) 
J. Zetlitz (d. 1821), and C. Friman (d. 1 29) are noted for the 
national character and individuality of their writings, which are 
uninfluenced by the French and German taste then prevalent in 
Denmark. This national school was partly indebted for its origin 
to the foundation of the ‘Norske Selskab’ at Copenhagen in 1772, 
while the ‘Larde Selskab’ of Throndhjem , founded by @unnerus, 
the naturalist (d. 1773), and Schening, the historian (d. 1780), 
promoted scientifle research. On the whole, notwithstanding 
the want of good national schools, the Norwegian literature of this 
period ranks at least as high as the Danish. 


Union of Sweden and Norway. 


After the Peace of Jönköping in 1809 Norway was governed by 
Prince Frederick of Hessen and afterwards by Christian Frederick, 
cousin of King Frederick and heir to his throne. Christian was a 
popular prince, and even after the terms of the Peace of Kiel had 
been adjusted he made an effort to secure the sovereignty of the 
country for himself. He summoned an assembly of notables to 
Eidsvold (Feb. 1814), stated the terms of the Peace of Kiel, which 
had not yet been published, and declared that he would assert his 
claim in spite ofit. The assembly denied the right of the king 
of Denmark to hand over Norway to Sweden, but also declined to 
recognise the prince’s hereditary claim. They, however, appointed 
him regent until a national diet should be summoned to consider 
the state of affairs. The king of Sweden promised the Norwegians 
a liberal constitution if they would submit to his authority; but 
his offer met with no response, the country eagerly prepared to 
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assert its independence, and a temporary government was COn- 
_ stituted. On 10th April, 1814, the representatives of the country 
met at Eidsvold, a constitution framed chiefly by Ä. M. Falsen 
(d. 1830) was adopted on 17th May, and on the same day Christian 
Frederick was proclaimed king. Count Wedel-Jarisberg. the most 
far-seeing of the Norwegian statesmen, who had urged a union 
with Sweden, was overruled on this occasion, but his object was 
soon afterwards attained. About the end of June ambassadors of 
the guaranteeing powers, Russia, England, Austria, and Prussia, 
arrived at Christiania to demand fulfilment of the Peace of Kiel 
and to recall the regent in the name of the king of Denmark. 
After fruitless negociations and the outbreak of a war with Swe- 
den, which was terminated by the Convention of Moss on 14th 
August, the Swedish regent temporarily recognised the new Nor- 
wegian constitution, and Christian summoned a Storthing to meet 
at Christiania in October, to which he tendered his resignation, 
and immediately afterwards set sail for Denmark. He afterwards 
reigned over Denmark as Christian VIII. (1839-48). During the 
same month the Storthing, though not without reluctance, affirmed 
the principle of union with Sweden, and several modiflcations were 
made in the Eidsvold constitution, and on th November Charles 
(XIII. of Sweden) was unanimously proclaimed king. On 10th 
November the crown-prince Charles John solemnly ratifled the 
constitution at Christiania. With pardonable national pride, how- 
ever, the Norwegians still observe the 17th of May, 1814, as the 
true date of their political regeneration. 

At first as regent, and after the death of Charles XIII. (1818) 
as king of Norway (1818-44), Charles John or Charles XIV. had a 
aifficult task to perform in governing two kingdoms to which a 
few years previously he had been an entire stranger, and with 
whose languages he was imperfectly aoquainted. The internal 
affairs of both countries were, moreover, in an abnormally unsettled 
condition, and their finances were well-nigh ruined, while foreign 
states looked askance at the parvenu king and his almost repub- 
lican kingdom of Norway. In 1815, however, the legislative au- 
thorities of the two kingdoms drew up a formal Act of Union, 
placing the connection of the countries on a satisfactory basis. By 
the sale of the island of Guadeloupe to England the king was 
enabled to pay part of the national debt of Sweden, and he adopted 
other wise financial measures. Among other serious difflculties 
was that of calling in the unsecured Danish banknotes still cir- 
culating in Norway, a task which occasioned heavy sacrifices, and 
at the same time a bank was founded at Throndhjem (1816). In 
1821 a new burden was imposed by the unlooked for liability of 
Norway for part of the national debt of Denmark, while the intws- 
duction of anew educational system and other returme mas attended 
with great expense. About this period the king Ahuplesset wu 
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democratic Norwegian subjects by opposing their abolition of titles 
of nobility (1821), by attempts to enlarge the prerogatives of the 
erown and to obtain for it the absolute riglit to veto the resolutions 
of the Storthing (1824), by appointing Swedish governors of Nor- 
way, and by yielding to what were considered the unjust demands 
of England in consequence of a fracas at Bode. On the other hand, 
by dint of rigid economy, sound administration, and the legalised 
sale of church property for educational purposes (1821), and owing 
to good harvests and successful fisheries, the prosperity of the 
country rapidiy improved, while the king’s firmness of character 
and his self-denial in renouncing his civil list for a period often 
years in order to assist in paying the national debt justly gained 
for him the respect and admiration of his people. From 1836 on- 
wards the highest offlces in Norway were filled with Norwegians 
exclusively, and a new communal code (1837), penal code (1842), 
and other useful laws were passed. — In Sweden the French re- 
volution of 1830 caused a great sensation and led to a fruitless 
demand for the abolition of the existing constitution. A conspiracy 
in favour of Prince Vasa (1832) and several riots in Stockholm 
(1838) were also unsuccessful. On the other hand the king earned 
the gratitude of his Swedish subjects by the zeal with which he 
promoted the construction of new roads and canals, particularly 
that of the Göta Canal, and furthered the interests of commerce 
and agriculture, and at the time of his death the internal affaire 
of both kingdoms rested on a sound and satisfactory constitutional 
basis. 

The administration of his son Osoar I. (1844-59) was of a still 
more liberal and enlightened tendency. This gifted and highly 
educated monarch thoroughly remodelled the law of succession 
(1845) and the eriminal code (1854) of Sweden, and abolished the 
monopolies of guilds, but he was unsucceseful in his attempts to 
procure a reform of the constitution (1845 and 1850-51). On his 
accession the king rendered himself popularin Norway by present- 
ing it with an appropriate national flag, and he was afterwards a 
scrupulous observer ofthe constitution of thatcountry. Atthe same 
time the population and wealth of Norway now increased rapidly. 
His temporary interposition in the German and Danish war re- 
garding Slesvig, which led to the Armistice of Malmö (1848) and 
afterwards to the occupation of Northern Slesvig by Swedish and 
Norwegian troops, was regarded with favour in both of his king- 
doms, where patriotic Scandinavian views were then in the 
ascendant. 

Oscar’s eldest son Charles (XV. of Sweden ; 1859-72), a highly 
popular, though pleasure-loving monarch, who was endowed with 
considerable artistic and poetical talent, inaugurated the present 
representative constitution of Sweden in 1865, while in Norway 
the triennial Storthing was made annual (1869). In both countries 
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the principle of religious equality was extended, new railways 
and roads constructed, and otherreforms introduced. A threatened 
conflict between the representatives of the two countries was 
averted through the king’s influence, and to his wisdom was due 
the neutrality observed during the German and Danish war of 
1863 and the Franco-German war of 1870-71, although his sub- 
jects warmly sympathised with the Danes in the one case and with 
the French in the other. 

In 1872 Charles was succeeded by his brother, the present 
king Oscar II., a gifted prince, endowed like his father and elder 
brother with considerable taste for science, poetry, and music. 
Materially and intellectually his kingdoms have recently made 
rapid strides, and though, like many other countries, their progress 
has of late been somewhat checked by the failure of crops and 
stagnation of trade, it is hoped that these evils are transient. 

In both kingdoms the field of Literature has been most sedu- 
lously cultivated during the present century. In SwEDEn there 
existed an academic and a neutral school, both of which, as for 
example Franzen (d. 1847), were more or less influenced by 
French taste, while a romantic school with German proclivities, 
called ‘Phosphorists’ from their ‘Phosphorus’ periodical, was re- 
presented by Hammarsköld (d. 1827), Atterbom (d. 1855), and 
Palmblad (d. 1852). Akin to the latter, but of more realistic and 
far more national tendeney, is the so-called ‘Götisk’ school, to 
which belong the eminent historian E. @. @eijer (d. 1847), the 
great poet Esaias Tegner (d. 1846), and the poet, and inventor of 
the Swedish system of sanitary gymnastics, P. H. Ling (d. 1839). 
An isolated position, on the other hand, is occupied by K. J. L. 
Almgvist (d. 1866), an author of fertile imagination, but permi- 
cious moral tendencies. To the highest class of modern Swedish 
authors belongs the patriotic Finn, J. L. Runeberg (d. 1877), of 
whose noble and genial poetry ‘Faurik Stäl’s Sägner’ afford an 
admirable example. As popular authoresses, though inferior to 
some of their above-mentioned contemporaries, we may mention 
Frederica Bremer (d. 1865) and Emilie Flygare-Carlen. Pre-emi- 
nent among scientifle men are J. J. Berzelius, the chemist (d. 
1848), E. Fries, the botanist (d. 1878), K. A. Agardh, the bota- 
nist and statistician (d. 1859), and Sven Nilsson, the venerable 
zoologist and antiquarian (b. 1787). Among modern historians 
may be mentioned A. M. Strinnholm (d. 1862), A. Fryxell, F. F. 
Carlson, K. G. Malmström, C. T. Odhner, H. Reuterdal (church 
history; d. 1870), and C. J. Siyter (legal history); and to this 
period also belong B. E. Hildebrand and R. Dybeck, the anti- 
quarians, J. E. Rietz, the philologist, and C. J. Boström, the 
philosopher. — In Norway, whose literature since 1814 has as- 
sumed a distinct national individuality, and though rien \N 
Danish has adopted a considerable number of words and INS 
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1, Christiania and Environs. 


Arrival. The large steamers from London, Hull, Hamburg, etc. 
usually land their passengers at the Toldbodbrygge or the Jernbanebrygge, 
the two principal quays near the Custom House (Pl. D, E,7). Porterage from 
the steamer, on board of which luggage is slightly examined, to the quay: 
% #. for 601bs. or under, AO #. for 60-1401bs., and as much more from 
the quay to one of the principal hotels. Cab with one horse from 
the quay to one of the hotels AO, 60, 80 #., or 1 kr. for 1, 2, 3, or A per- 
sons respectively, with bOlbs. of luggage free; with two horses 80 @., 
1 kr., or 1 kr. 8. for 1-2, 3, or& persons, with 1001bs. of lJuggage free. 
At night (11 p.m. to 8 a.m.) the fares are 80 @., 1kr., 1kr.%, or 1 kr. AO, 
and 1 kr. 20, 1 kr. 50, or 1 kr. 80 8. respectively. To prevent disputes, 
a party of 3-4 persons, with heavy luggage, will find it preferable to 
engage one vehicle for themselves and another for their boxes. — Tra- 
vellers by railway from Sweden arrive at the Qstbanegaard (Pl. D, 6), 
where luggage is slightly examined, and from Drammen at the Vestbane- 
gaard (Pl. B,7). Porterage and cabs thence to the hotels, see above. 

Hotels. *Granp HoTEL (Pl.B,C,6), Karl-Johans-Gade, pleasantly situat- 
ed, at the E. end of the Eidsvolds-Plads; Vıcrorıa (Pl,h: C,D,7), at the 
corner of the Raadhus-Gade and Dronningens-Gade, a large, old-established 
house; *HöTEL SKANDINAVIE (Pl.f: C,D,6), at the corner of the Karl-Johans- 
Gade and the Dronningens-Gade, very central; BRIıTANNIA (Pl. a: D,7), at 
the corner of the Toldbod-Gade and Store Strand-Gade, smaller, the 
nearest to the quay. Charges at these about the same: R. from 2, B. 1-2, 
D. 3-3), L. and A. 1 kr. — *Royar Horeı (Pl. e: D,6), conveniently 
situated in the Jernbane-Torv, moderate; ANGLETERRE (Pl. b: C,7), at 
the corner of the Raadhus-Gade and the Kongens- Gade; STOCKHOLM 
(Pl. g: D,6), opposite the Ostbanegaard; Kong Karı (Pl. d: D,6), Jern- 
bane-Torv; KonG Oscar, near the Vestbanegaard. Chargesat these: R. 1l/z, 
B. 1, D. 2-2!/2 kr. 

Bestaurants at the hotels; Christoffersen, corner of Bankplads and 
Kirke-Gade; another at the Tivoli (see below). — Oafes. Baumann, Kongens 
Gade 8; Cafe Central, Storthings-Plads 7; Günther, Kirke-Gade 16. 

Cabs. (The proprietors are called ‘Vognmand’). Per drive within 
the town, with one horse, AU, 60, 80 @., or i kr. for 1, 2, 3, or A persons; 
with two horses 80 @,, 1 kr., 1 kr. X. for 1-2, 3. or A persons. At night 
(11 p.m. to 8 a.m. from ist May to 30th Sept.; 10 p.m. to 9 a.m. during 
the rest of the |year), the fares are higher (see above). Half-fare is 
charged for the return-drive to the passenger's. starting-point. To 
Oscarshall and back, with one horse 5-6, with two horses 8 kr.; to 
Frognerseter and back, with one horse (1-2 persons) 10, with two horses 

4 kr. — By time, within the town and immediate environs: with one 
horse, 1 kr. 20, 1 kr. 50, i kr. 80, or 2 kr. 10g@. for 1, 2,3, or A persons 
per hour; with two horses, 2 kr., 2 kr. 50 @., or 3 kr. per hour. — The 
posting-station (‘Skydsstation’) is kept by 4. Hansen, Mellergade. 

Tramway. From the Siortorv, or principal market-place adjoining Vor 
Frelsers Kirke, to the Vestbanegaard (W.). Homansby (N.W.), Grüner- 
lakken (N.E.), and Oslo (S.E.), every 5 or 10 min. from about 8 a.m. to 
10 p.m. on week-days, and from about noon to 10 p.m. on Sundays. Fare 
for each of these trips 10 8. — As there are no conductors, each passenger 
drops his fare into an ingenious box placed near the driver. The coins 
fall on a slide where they are seen through a pane of glass by the Arwuer, 
who then tilts them into the box below. The drivers Aue cuangp. IL 


have no access to the money-box. This system, übe wurcess A wien 
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depends to some extent on the honesty of the passengers, works well 
where the traffic is inconsiderable. It is used at Stockholm also. 

Porterage. From the stations or quays to any part of the town 0. 
for luggage under B01bs., and AO #. for 60-1401bs. — Bybud, or commis- 
sionnaires, may also be employed at a moderate tariff. 

Post and Telegraph Offices, at the corner of the Kirke-Gade and 
Karl-Johans-Gade (Pl. C,6). Post-Office (Pl. 27) open from 8 a.m. to 7.30 
p.m.; Sundays 8-10 a.m. and 5-8 p.m. — Telegraph Office (Pl. 32), open 
daily from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m.; open at night also for foreign telegrams. 

Banks (open 10-2). Norske Credit- Bank, at the corner of the Kirke- 
Gade and Prindsens- Gade: Christiania Credit- Kasse, Torvet, W. side; 
Norges Bank, Bank-Plads; at any of which circular notes may be changed. 

Consulates. American: Prindsens-Gade; Mr. Gerhard Gade, consul; 
Mr. C. E. R. Christophersen, vice. British: Skipper-Gade 38; Capt. H. M. 
Jones, consul general; Mr. Septimus Crowe, vice. 

Railway Stations. #stbanegaard, or Hovedbanegaard (Pl. D,6), on the 
E, side of the Karl-Johans-Gade, for Eidsvold (Thrundhjem), Kongsvinger, 
Sweden, and Frederikshald. Vestbanegaard (P1.B,7), on the Pipervik, on 
the W. side ofthe town, for Drammen, Randsfjord, Krederen, and Kongsberg. 

Shops. Booksellers: Cammermeyer, Karl-Johans-Gade A (publisher uf 
‘Norges Communicationer', p. vi); Dybwad, adjacent, No.2; Aschenhoug, 
in the same street, near the Ivre Slots-Gade (publisher of a good miap 
of Christiania and Environs); J. W. Cappelen, Kirke-Gade, publisher of 
the best maps of Norway; Grendal, corner of the Bvre Slots-Gade and 
the Toldbod-Gade (depöt of the Bible Society, and for official and statis- 
tical publications). — Jewellers (noted for filigree work): Thune, Karl- 
Johans-Gade, $. side, near the Ovre Slots-Gade; Tostrup, Kirke-Gade %; 
D. Andersen, opposite, Kirke-Gade 19, cheaper. — Antiquities: Gram, 
Torvet 11b. — Bazaar (Travelling Requisites): Vollmann , Kongens - Gade 
22; W. Schmidt, agent of the Turist-Forening, Kirke-Gade 21. — Stationery, 
Photographs, etc,: Olsen, Karl-Johans-Gade, near the Hötel Skandinavie; 
R. Andvord, No. 3, and A. Paulsen, No. 16, in the same street. — Preserved 
meats, eto.: E. Lexow & Co., Toldbod-Gade 8; C. J. Christophersen & Co., 
under the Hötel Skandinavie; Bergwitz, Ovre Slots-Gade. — Ihoemaker: 
Solberg, Karl-Johans-Gade, near the Skandinavie. — Travelling requisites 
of all kinds may also be purchased of Mr. T. Bennet, Store Strand-Gade 17. 

Turist-Forening (see Indrod. iv.). Secretary, Mr. N. @. Diedrichson, 
Armee-Commando, Christiania. 

Newspapers at the principal hotels, and at the Athenaeum (p. 6), Akers- 
gaden, at the back of the Storthings Building, a reading-club to which 
travellers are admitted for a fortnight when introduced by a member. 

Baths. Badeanstalt (Pl. C,D,5), Torv-Gaden, a large building on the 
N.W.side of the street, with hot (50@.), cold, and shower (30 8.) baths for 
both sexes. Vapour and other baths at the Rigshospital (Pl. C, 6). — Baths 
in the Fjord: Aygea (20 8.) and Selyst (15 8.), for swimmers. Also a 
Badehus for Damer. These three establishments are situated at the S. 
extremity of the town, near the fortress. The water is almost entirely 
fresh. The rise and fall of the tide averages 1-2 ft. only. 

Theatres. Kristiania-Theater (Pl. 33), at the S. end of the Kirke- 
Gade. Performances usually four times weekly, except in summer. Boxes 
A/za kr., pitikr.60 8. — Mellergadens-Theater, in the street of that name, 
No.3. — At the Tivoli (formerly Klingenberg; with a restaurant), in the 
Eidsvolds Plads, nearly opposite the University, concerts and theatrical per- 
formances take place daily; admission 1 kr. — Military Music in the 
fortress at 1 o’clock daily, and generally in front of the Storthings Build- 
ing at 12.30 also. A band also plays frequently on summer evenings in 
the Studenterlunden, the promenades opposite the University (p. 8). 

Steamers to London, on Thursdays; to Hull on Fridays; to Gothen- 
burg three or four times, and to Copenhagen twice weekly; to Christian- 
sand daily; to Bergen five times weekly; to Throndhjem four times 
weekly; to Tromse twice weekly; to Hammerfest once weekly; to the 
North Cape and Vadse once weekly viä Christiansand, where passengers 
disembark and wait for the steamer from Hamburg, which usually touches 
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at Christiansand, on its northward voyage, on Mundays. Allthese veasels 
start from the Toldbudbrygge ur the Jernbanebrygge, near the Yatbane- 
gaard. — Small steamers ply from the Jernbancehrygge (and aometimes 
from the Pipervik) to Ormsund, the Malme, and other islands in the 
Bundefjurd, and also to Frederiksborg on the Ladeyaardsg, once ur vftener 
daily, affording pleasant excursiuns, — For these, besides a number uf 
other steamers to places un the fjurd, Drammen., etc., sce "Norges Cum- 
municationer'. 

Small Beats may be hired uf the 'Fergemend’ on the Pipervik and 
at the Baadforening by the furtress for 1 kr. Wu. per hour. An exceursion 
may be made by buat to the //orede, with its scanty monastery ruins, 
to visit which (strictly speaking) permission from the commandant uf 
the fortress is required (p. 11). 

English Church Service in the Fesisal of the University, S.E. wing, 
Resident chaplain (Rev. Austin West). 

Prineipal Attractions. View from St. Hanskaugen, about Y’s M. to the 
N. of the Storthings Building (see p. 8). Walk or drive from the Hat- 
banegaard across the Jernbane-Torv, and through the Karl-Johans-Uade, 
passing the Stortkings Building on the left and the University un the right, 
to the Slot, or Palace (see pp. 5-9). Excursion to Oscarshall (p. 10). 


Christiania, the capital of Norway, with 113,000 inhab. (almost 
exclusively Protestants), beautifully situated at the N. end of the 
Christiania Fjord and on the W. bank of the small Akers-Elv, in 
59° 54' N. lat. and 10° 50’ E. long., was founded by Christian IV. 
in 1624 on the plain to the N. of the fortress of Akershus, anıl 
named after him, being intended as a substitute fur the older town 
of Oslo, on the E. bank of the stream, which had been almost entirely 
burned downin that year. Oslo, founded by Harald Hardraade about 
the year 1058, afterwards became a depöt of the Hanseatic l.engue 
and the capital of Norway, but was burned down by its inhabitants 
in 1567 to prevent its falling into the hands of Swedish besiegers, 
and was again destroyed in 1624. It once possessed a richly endowed 
cathedral, dedicated to St. Halvard, where several of the Norwegian 
kings were interred, and where James I. of England married Anne 
of Denmark in 1589. Christiania is the seat of government and of 
the supreme court of Norway, and the headquarters of the Storthing 
or parliament. It also boasts of a University, containing several 
scientific collections, a National Picture Gallery, an Observatory, a 
Royal Palace, and a number of charitable and other institutions. 
The chief exports are timber, fish, beer, and various manufactured 
goods, and the imports wheat, wine, ete., the former being valued 
at about 12, and the latter at 27 million kroner per annum. Ihe 
town now possesses about 190 vessels, of an aggregate burden of 
55,000 tons, ten of which are steamers, of an aggregate burden of 
about 1600 tons. In the neighbourhood are several considerable 
engine-works,, breweries, cotton-mills, and paper-manufactories, 
most of which lie on the Akers-Elv. 

Owing to its comparatively recent origin, as well as to destructive 
fires by which it was visited in 1686, 1708, and 1858, Christiania 
now presents a substantial modern appearance, most of tha ald 
timber-built houses having disappeared. Beyond the baruty si is 
situation at the foot of gently sloping, grasay, and gine-Aad iR, 

\* 
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with the pieturesque fjord stretching into the distance, studded 
with islands, and enlivened with occasional steamboats and sailing 
vessels, the town offers few inducements for a prolonged stay. Our 
walk or drive through the principal streets includes the chief points 
of interest, all of which may be visited in half-a-day, if the traveller 
is pressed for time. A couple of hours should also, if possible, be 
devoted to the excursion to Oscarshall (p. 10). 

Starting from the Toldbodbrygge, or Custom House Quay 
(Pl. D,7), situated on the Bjervik, the bay which bounds the town 
on the S.E., and proceeding to the N., we come in & min, to the 
Ostbanegaard, or Eastern Railway Station (Pl. D6), which is also 
known as the Hoved-Banegaard (‘principal railway-station’), the 
terminus of the lines to Eidsvold, Sweden, and Frederikshald 
(Smaalens-Bane), a handsome building erected by Schirmer and 
v. Hanno in 1854. On the N. side of the adjoining Jernbane-Torv 
is the Royal Hotel (p. 1). Leaving the railway-station,, we cross 
the market-place to the W. and ascend the Karl-Johans-Gade, the 
most important street in the town. On the left (2 min.), at the 
corner of the Dronningens-Gade, is the Hötel Skandinavie (p. 1), 
opposite to which is a handsome building containing the Brandvagt 
(Pl. 3: C, 6), or fire-station, and the Basarer (“bazaars’), occupied 
by butchers, poulterers, etc. Adjoining the Hötel Skandinavie, in 
the Karl-Johans-Gade, is the small picture-gallery of the Kunst- 
forening (‘art-union’; cross the court-yard and ascend the staircase 
to the 2nd floor; admission daily, 12-2, exceptSat. and Sund., 20 e.), 
where a number of creditable specimens of modern Norwegian art 
are always on view. On the right, a few paces farther on, and 
adjoining the Brandvagt, lies the Stor-Torv (Pl. C, 6; 'great 
market’), usually known simply as Torvet (‘the market’). On the 
E. side of the market-place rises — 

Vor-Freisers-Kirke (Pl. 16), or Church of Our Saviour, a large 
ceruciform edifice with a conspicuous tower, consecrated in 1697, 
and restored by Chäteauneuf in 1849-56. The altar-piece, re- 
presenting Christ in Gethsemane, is by the German artist E. 
Steinle, and the marble font by Fladager. Fine view from the 
dwelling of the fire-watchman in the tower, The Torv-Gade leads 
hence to the N., passing on the left the Dampkjekken (‘steam 
kitchen’), a large establishment for the benefit of the poorer classes, 
where about 2000 persons are daily provided with dinners for 25- 
AD e. each. Some of the customers carry away their food, while 
others dine at large marble tables provided for the purpose. A 
few paces farther on in the same direction is the Nytorv (‘new 
market’), on the left (W.)side of which rise the Byret (‘municipal 
court’) and the Politikammer (Pl. 4), or police-office. Beyond this 
market-place, on the left side of the same street, is situated the 

Öadeanstalt (Pl. D, 5; p. 2), a handeome building, suitahly Atted 
up. (The entrance to the ladies' baths is at the back.) "Ihe Akeıe- 
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Gade, leading to St. Hanshaugen (p. 8), is only 3 min. walk 
from this point. The Torv-Gade then leads to the N., past Anker- 
lakkens-Gravlund, to the Akerselv, which forms several waterfalls 
higher up. Adjoining the falls are numerous manufactories, some 
of which are of considerable size. On the E. bank of the river 
lies the well-built suburb of Grüner Lekken, with the Olaf Rye’s 
Plads. — We retrace our steps to the Karl-Johans-Gade, cross it, 
passing the — 

Post Office (Pl. 27) at the corner of that street and the Kirke- 
Gade, and follow the latter. After 3 min. we cross the Raadhus- 
Gade, in which the Victoria and Angleterre hotels (p. 1) are 
situated, and a little farther on reach the Theatre (Pl. 33), erect- 
ed in 1637, opposite to which, on the W. side of the Bunk-Plads, 
is situated Norges Bank (Pl. 25). To the E. is Grev-Wedels-Plads, 
with pleasure-grounds, adjoining which is the Freemasons’ Lodge. 
A little to the S. of the Bank, we next reach the fortress of — 

Akershus, or Agershus (PI.C, 8), situated on the E. bank of the 
Pipervik. The date of its foundation is unknown, but it is mention- 
ed as having been besieged by Duke Erik of Sweden in 1310. In 
1355-80 the works were extended by Haakon VI., and they were 
farther strengthened in the 16th-18th centuries, but have since 
been partially levelled, and are now of no military importance. The 
castle was besieged unsuccessfully by Christian II. in 1531-32, and 
by the Swedes in 1567 and 1716. CharlesXII., who oondusted the 
siege on the latter occasion, was signally defeated a few months 
later near Frederikshald by Tordenskjoid (d. ae the famous 
Norwegian naval hero, a native of Throndhjem (p. 196). The for- 
tress itself now contains nothing noteworthy, but those who have 
leisure may visit the Rustkammer, or armoury, on applying at the 
office of the Feltteimester (“master of the ordnance', in the 'Artilleri- 
gear) where permission to visit the monastery ruins on the Hoved® 
(p- 11) is also granted. Adjoining the ramparts, which have been 
converted into pleasant promenades, affording beautiful views, are 
the Bath-houses (Pl. C, D, 8) mentioned on p. 2, that for ladies 
being at the extremity of the promontory between the Pipervik and 
the Bjervik. 

Retracing our steps to the Bank-Plads and the Raadhus-Gade, 
we turn to the left and soon reach the Johanskirke (Pl. 13), built of 
yellow brick (‘Flensburger Sten’), and completed in 1878, contain- 
ing a good altar-piece by Eilif Pedersen. The Raadhus-Gade now 
descends to the W. to the Pipervik, where we observe opposite to 
us the handsome Vestbanegaard, and obtain a fine view of the 
fjord, with the rocks of Akershus rising on the left. We wert 
proceed to the N. by the Tordenskjolds-Gade to ihe *RinmauNoLme- 
Praps, a fine square, planted with trees, on he %. (Kirn) KO8 
of which rises the — 
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Norwegian Parliament, a handsome edifice, half Romanesque, 
half Byzantine, designed by Langlet, and completed in 1866. The 
fagade, flanked with two lions in granite by Borck, overlooks the 
Plads, and the N. side adjoins the Karl-Jobans-Gade. The Interior 
(shown by the “Vagtmester’ or custodian, who is to be found at the 
entrance from the Storthings-Gade, on the 8. side of the building, 
fee 1/g-1 kr.), which is handsomely fitted up, comprises the Storthings- 
Sal, with accommodation for about 150 deputies and an audience 
of 300 persons, and the smaller Lagthings-Sal, with seats for about 
40 members and 130 visitors, besides which there are several com- 
mittee-rooms, a library, secretary’s office, archives room, and other 
apartments. Prior to 1866 tbe Storthing met in the Departements- 
Gaard, in the Dronningens-Gade, which is now occupied by various 
government offices. The Storthing sits annually in February and 
March, but not longer without permission from the king, to whom 
also belongs the prerogative of summoning it to meet at other times 
if necessary. The usual summer-session, held by royal per- 
mission, lasts till the middle of June. 

In the adjacent Storthings-Plads (No. 7), to theN., is the Kunst- 
industri- Museum (Pl. 21; Sund. 3-5, Mond. 7-9, Wed. 12-2, 20 e.; 
Sat. 7-9, gratis), containing interesting specimens of Norwegian 
workmanship of various kinds. In the Akers-Gade, at the back 
of the Storthings-Hus, is the Athenaeum (Pl. 1; see p. 2), the 
finest modern building in the town. — Crossing the Karl-Johans- 
Gade, and continuing to follow the Akers-Gade towards the N., we 
soon reach the Apotheker-Gade, on the left, on the right side of 
which, a few paces from the Akers-Gade, is the — 

National Gallery (Pl.24; open to the public Sund. and Thurs,., 
12-2; at other times apply to the ‘Vagtmester’ on the ground-floor, 
fee 1/g-1 kr.), founded in 1837, and supported: by an annual sub- 
sidy of 10,360 kr. from government. It contains 261 pictures of 
various sohools, and 122 soulptures and casts, arranged in six rooms. 

Turning to the left at the top of the staircase, we first enter — 

I. Room. Norwegian School. Beginning on the left: J. C. Dahl (d. 
1857), 206. Laurvik by moonlight, 206. The Haugfos; T. Fearnley (d. 1845), 
200. The Labrofos, 210. Glaciers in Bavaria, - 

HU. Room. ist Division: without a number, A. Tidemand (d. 1876), 
Sick man attended by a clergyman; above it, 207. J. C, Dahl, Winter 
scene on the Elbe. — 2nd Div.: 236. X. Baade (b. 1803), Norwegian coast 
scene by moonlight; 208. J. C. Dahl, View from Öresund by moonlight; 
»250. P. N. Arbo (b. 1831), ‘Asgaardsreien‘ (from Welhaven’s famous poem). 

III. (Larez) Room. Left: 1st Div.: A. Tidemand, 2A. A solitary 
couple, *213. A ‘Haugianer’ preaching in a Norwegian cottage. — 2nd 
Div.: 286. X. Bergslien (b. 1877), Portrait of his father; 7. Gude (b. 18%), 
254. Approach to Christiania, 216. Norwegian landscape ; 221. H. A. Cappeien 
(d. 1853), Forest-scene in Thelemarken; in the centre, 25i. P. N. Arbo, 
Walkyries, the battle-maidens of Scandinavian mythology, a bold and 
ambitious work; 22%. Bodom (d. 1829). Scene from Nordmarken, very 
characteristic of Norwegian scenery; without a number, A. Askevold, Sum- 

mer day by a mountain-tarn ; 256. V. St. Lerche, Tithe day in s Daminican 
Domastery — örd Div.: Swedish School: A. Prof. Berg, Cette in a Virch 
forest; 200. F. Fogerlin (b. 1825), Discomforts of calibary , Wbowe It, IM, 
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Amalie Lindegren (b. 1814), Old man and two children ; 199. 3. Nordenberg 
(b. 1822), Administration of the Sacrament. 

IV. Roow. ist Div.: Danish School. Right: 191. N. Simonsen, Cara- 
van overtaken by a storm in the desert. German School: Unknown masters, 
27T. Tycho Brahe (?); 135. Female head; 146. Scholar with his hand on 
a skull; 238. Two children playing with a candle. — 2nd Div.: 134. 2. 
Denner, Portrait of himself; 13. Chr. Seibold, Portrait of a peasant in a 
fur eloak ; 172. C. Sohn, Yuung man playing the guiter to two ladies; 
127, 1%8. Bekam, Portraits; 165. C. Hübner, German emigrants paying a 
farewell visit to the Rraves of their relations; 170. C. F. Lessing, Land- 
scape. — 8rd Div.: 163. A. Achendach, Cuast-scene at Scheveningen ; 167. 
4. Lew, Norwegian landscape with waterfall resembling the Rjukanfos. 
Then several unimportant French works. — Netherlandish Schools: 58. 
Bauch, Prince Maurice of Nassau; %. Unknown, Portrait of an officer; 
AA. G. Lunders, Portraits of a Dutchman and his wife; 109. J. van Raven- 
stein, Portrait of a Dutehwoman; *”74. M. J. Miereveit, Portrait of a man. — 
Ath Div.: 87. F. van Mieris, Portrait of a man with landscape; 67, I. I. 
Spreuw, Schoolmaster mending a pen; 1%, 119. J. Toorenvliet, Jewish 
scholars searching the Scriptures; 60. M. Hondekoeter, Poultry and fruit, 
with a cat and dog; 77. D. de Heem, Wine, oysters, and fruit. — bth Div.: 
44. J. Jordaens, Study of a head; 72. A. Bloemaert, St. Ambrouse in a 
grotto; 123. Hellemanns, Forest-scene, with accessories by J. Verbocck- 
hoven; 122. J. Fyt, Confliet between dogs and wolves; 21. P. Ciaeis, Por- 
trait of himself, 

V. Boos. ist Div.: right, 49, 60. P. van Bloemen, Cavalry skirmish, 
Cattle escorted by armed horsemen; 38. C. Molenaer, Dutch winter-land- 
scape; Ab. I. Moucheron, Landscape with a robber-scene. — 2nd Div.: 
Italian Sckool: 15. After Raphael, Princess Joanna of Arragon; 1. B. Zuini 
fter Leonardo), Mona Lisa, acopy of the famous picture in the Louvre; 

. B. Strozzi, The tribute-money; 4. Tintoretto, Massacre of the Innocents; 
14. Caravaggio, Study of a head; 2. Bassano, Adoration of the shepherds». 

VI, Roos: Sculpture, chiefly reliefs by Thorvaldsen and copies from 
the antique. Nos. ? 4 are copies, and 9, 97, 98 original works by H. 
Micheisen (d. 1860), one of the ent Norwegian sculptors; Hansen (d. 1858) 
and Borck (b. 1817), two other native sculptors, are represented by Nos. 
105, 106, and 108, 109 rerpectively. Nos. 113, 116 are portrait-busts of 
the eminent painters J. C. Dahl and A. Tidemand. 


Returning to the Akers-Gade, and following it to the N., we 
next reach the Trefoldigheds-Kirke (Pl. 15: C, 5, 6), or Church of 
the Trinity, on the right, a Gothic edifice, designed by Chäteau- 
neuf, and erected in 1833-58. The interior forms a handsome oc- 
tagon. It contains an altar-piece (Baptism of Christ) by Tide- 
mand and a font with an angel by Middelthun. A few paces beyond 
it is the Roman Catholic St. Olafs-Kirke (Pl. 14), erected in 1853, 
with a school at the back, where the road divides. The Akersvei, 
to the right, leads past the E. side of Vor Freisers Cemetery in 6 min. 
to the Gamle Akers Kirke (Pl. B, 4), the oldest church in Christia- 
nia, which was founded in the 11th cent , and restored in the ori- 
ginal style by Schirmer and v. Hanno in 1861 (interior uninter- 
esting). The Ulevoldsvei, to the left of St. Olafs-Kirke, leads past 
the W. side of *Vor-Frelsers-Gravlund, a well-shaded cemetery, 
embellished with flower-beds, and provided with numerous benchex 
for the use of mourners. The N. part forms a pleasanı yulk, mt 
command fine views. On an eminence near iae enttante 1 Nee 
monument of Henrik Wergeland (A. ABAD), tne must SunoıT 
Norwegian posts, erected by 'grateful Jews in gesoghittisn 
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successful efforts in obtaining liberty for them to settle in Nor- 
way. Ind min. more we reach *St. Hanshaugen ( ‘St. John’s Hill’; 
Pl. A,3,4; cab from the Stor-Torv 40e. and upwards, and half- 
fare returning, see p. 1), an eminence about 150 ft. above the 
sea-level, on the summit of which there is a reservoir belonging to 
the city waterworks. This point commands an excellent survey of 
the town, the fjord and islands beyond it, the Egeberg (p. 11) to 
the left, Oscarshall (p. 10) to the right, and Frognerszter on the 
hill to the N.W. (see p. 11). The view is rather more extensive 
from the building at the N. end of the reservoir, but permission to 
enter it must be obtained at the waterworks-offlce in the town. 
The attendant names the chief points, and lends a teleecope (fee 
40 8. or upwards). We now return by the same route, or by the 
St. Olafs-Plads, to the W. of the church of that name, to the Karl- 
Johans-Gade, where we next visit the — 


University (Pl. B, 6), a handsome ediflce in the classical style, 
with two wings at rightangles to it. The establishment was found- 
ed by Frederick VI. in 1811, but as the various lecture-rooms 
were scattered throughout the town, the present building was 
erected in 1841-53 by Grosch, whose design was partly suggested 
by Schinkel of Berlin. There are five faculties with a staff of 46 
professors, who lecture gratis to upwards of 1000 students. In 
front of the building extends that part of the Eidsvolds-Plads known 
as Studenterlunden, and at the back is a pleasant, shady garden. 
The E. wing, containing the Festsal (English service, p. 3), is 
known as the Domus Academica, and the W. wing is occupied by 
the Library, consisting of 250,000 vols., and reading-room (open 


the first five days of the week, 122). 

The University possesses several Collections of considerable value, 
which may be visited if time permits. 

COLLECTION OF NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES (in the E. wing, Mon, and 
Frid. 12-2). Ascending the staircase, we turn to the left and follow a 
hassage leading to the Cabinet of Coins (see below) and the Antiqnities. 

he latter are arranged in seven rooms. Room I. (that farthest to the 
right): relics of the flint and bronze ages. Rooms II., III., and IV. are 
devoted to the earlier and later parts of the iron period. Room V. con- 
tains medisval relics (A.D. 1000-1500), the chief of which have their 
names and dates attached. Among them are three *Church-portals carved 
in wood, dating from the 12th-13th centuries. Room VI. contains several 
other interesting doorposts and portals of the same period. Room VII. 
is occupied with curiosities of later date than 1500, including tankards 
in wood and metal, bridal crowns, trinkets, firearms, and tools. — The — 

CABINET OF Coins (E. wing, adjoining the Antiquities; Mon. and 
Frid., 1-2) is a valuable collection, numbering 40,000 specimens. — The — 

ZOOLOGICAL MUSEUM (central building, Sun., Mon., Frid., 12-2) is 
reached by ascending the staircase, turning to the left, and entering the 
last door on the left. In the Zst (Reading) Room, birds, etc.; in the 2nd 
R. is a well-arranged zoological collection; in the 3rd R., fish and rep- 
tiles. — We now pass a staircase on the left descending to the Zootomic 
Museum (see below), and enter the 4% and 5th Rooms, which contain an 
extensive and valuable collection of birds. — The staircase above men- 
tioned descends to the — 

ZooToNIic MUSEUN (central building; Mon. and Frid., 12-2), a care- 
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fully arranged collection of skeletons and anatomical preparations. The 
adjvining Antkropological Collection is generally closed. 

The BoTANICAL MUSEUM (central building; passage to the right at the 
top of the staircase; Mon., 12-2) and the adjacent MınERAL CABINET 
(Frid., 12-1) will interest scientific travellers only. 

ETHNOGRAPHICAL MUSEUM (central building, reached by a staircase in 
the N.W. corner, from the garden at the back; Mon. and Frid., 1-2). 
Ist Room: Scandinavian costumes, furniture, and implements. nd R.: 
Laplander’s tent, reindeer, and pulk. Another staircase now ascends to 
a series of small rooms containing articles of dress, implements, utensils, 
armour, weapons, manufactures, etc. from other parts of the wurld. 

COLLECTIONS OF MODELS (central building; Mond., 12-1), uninteresting. 

The Anatomical, Pathological, and Pharmacological Museums and the 
collections of Physical, Surgical, and Obstetrical Instruments (all in the 
central building) are shown on application to the medical authorities. 

Connected with the University — 

COLLECTION OF CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS (in the adjacent Laboratory, 
in the Frederiks-Gade; Mond., 12-1). 

METALLURGIC LABORATORY (in the Laboratory just mentioned ; daily, 9-2). 

OBSERVATORY (Pl. A, 8), Drammens-Vei, about !/2M. to the W. of the 
University (shown on application). 

BoTANIC GARDEN (Pl. E,F,4), with its library, 3% M. to theN.E. of 
the Stortorv, and reached by the Stor-Gade and the Throndhjems Vei 
(open daily). 

On days when the above collections are not open to the public, visi- 
gors may usually obtain access to them by applying to one of the pru- 
essors. 

If the traveller’s time is limited, he will content himself with 
seeing the outside of the University, and will hasten thence to ob- 
tain a glimpse at the Palace, or Slot (Pl. A, 6), a large, plain edifice 
with a classical portico in the centre, finely situated on an eminence 
in the beautiful *Slotspark, at the W. extremity of thetown. It was 
erected in 1822-48 as a royal residence at the comparatively small 
cost of about 22,700:., while the grounds in which it stands cost 
about 10,7002. more, these sums having been voted by the Storthing 
for the purpose. The Interior is shown by the ‘Vagtmester', or 
custodian, who lives on the sunk floor of the 8. wing (fee 1/o-1 kr.). 
The Festsal is a handsome and lofty hall, adorned with Corinthian 
columns; the large Dining-room is decorated in the Pompeian style; 
the walls of the T'hrone Room, Coursal or drawing-room, and Au- 
dience Chamber are adorned with landscapes by Flinto. The Billiard 
Room contains two pictures by Tidemand, and another of his works 
adorns one of the Wueen’s Apartments. The roof commands an 
admirable * View of the town and environs. — In front of the 
palace rises an *Equestrian Statue of Charles XIV. (Bernadotte), 
by Brynjulf Bergslier, insceribed with the king’s motto ‘The people’s 
love is my reward'. 

Christiania also possesses a number of educational, charitable, 
and other institutions, which may be visited if time permits. Among 
these may be mentioned the Kongelige Tiegneskole, a School of 
Design, with which the National Gallery (p. 6) is connected. It 
was founded in 1818, and is supported by subsidies of 16.000 x. 
from government and A800 kr. from the munieipaliiy. Deichmann % 


Library, Dronningens-Gade ii, founded in AI", and consating x 
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13,000 vols., is open to the public on Mondays and Saturdays, 
6-8 p.m., and on Wednesdays, 1-3. In the grounds of the Old 
Palace, Lille Strand-Gade, is the Palaishavens Pavillon, containing 
a collection of Engravings and Drawings, 5000 in number, founded 
in 1877, and open to the public on Sundays, Wednesdays, and 
Saturdays, 12-2. There are also several very useful and meritorious 
scientific, literary, antiquarian, and philanthropic soeieties, a list 
of which will be found in Norges Statskalender. The most im- 
portant of the numerous charitable institutions are the Riyshospital, 
Akersgaden, near the Trefoldigheds-Kirke, and Oslo Hospital, 
in Oslo, which was founded by Christian IH. in 1538 and united 
in 1790 with a lunatic asylum (revenues, 39,000 kr.). The 
Dampkjekken has been already mentioned (p. 4). 

Envırons. The finest point in the immediste environs of 
Christiania is *Oscarshall (tickets of admission gratis at the hotels, 
or on application to Hr. Kammerherre Holst, at the University, E. 
wing, first floor), a visit to which need not occupy more than 
11/9-2 hours. It lies on the peninsula of Ladegaardsse, about 1/4M. 
to the W. of the Stor-Torv, and may be reached by carriage (one- 
horse 5-6, two-horse 8 kr., there and back), by small steamboat 
from the Pipervik (hourly from 1.30 to 9.30) to Frederiksborg (in 
!/4hr., and 5 min. walk more, always keeping to the right), by 
railway (5 trains daily, 40 or 20e.) from the Vestbanegaard to 
Bygde (in 8 min., and !/4hr. walk more), or by ferry from Skurpsno, 
on the Drammensvei, 1/,M. to the W. of the Stor-Torv. The follow- 
ing plan is recommended to tolerable walkers: drive to Skillebak 
on the Drammensvei (in 10 min., fare A0e. or upwards), walk to 
the Skarpsno steamboat-pier in 10 min., take the ferry to the Lade- 
gaardse (in A min., fare 10 @.), and walk to the chäteau in 5 min. 
more; return by steamhoat or train. The chäteau, which stands on 
an eminence 80 ft. above the sea-level, surrounded by a pleasant 
park, was erected in the ‘English Gothic’ style by Nebelong for 
King Oscar in 1847-52, and adorned with paintings by eminent 
Norwegian artists. It was sold by Charles XV. to the government, 
but is still set apart for the use of the reigning monarch. The 
Interior (fee 1/g-1 kr.) deserves inspection. The Dining Room, 
on the ground-floor of the smaller separate building, is adorned 
with six imposing Norwegian landscapes by J. Frich (d. 1858), the 
finest being the Ravndjuv, the Romsdalshorn, and the Norangsdal, 
above which are ten celebrated works by A. Tidemand (d. 1877), 
representing ‘Norsk Bondeliv’, or the different periods of Norwegian 
peasant life. The Drawing Room, on the ground-floor of the prin- 
cipal building, with its oak panelling, is embellished with statues 
of Harald Haarfagre, Olaf Tryggvessen, St. Olaf, and Sverre, in zinc, 
by Michelsen. A room on the Ist floor contains nine basreliefs from 

Frithjofs Saga, in marble, by Borck, and five fine \andacapen by 
Oude (b. 1825). Seversl ropms on the And Aaor contein workehy 
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Swedish and Norwegian artists. We now ascend by a winding 
staircase of 28 steps to the flat roof of the chäteau, beyond which 
43 steps more lead us to the summit of the tower, where we enjoy 
a charming "View of Christiania, its fjord, and environs. (Refresh- 
ments at the Saterhytte on the Dronningsbjerg, between Öscarshall 
and the Bygde.) 

About 1/3, M. to the S. of Akershus lies the Hovede, an island 
now belonging to the fortress (admission, see p. Ö; boat there 
and back 1-1!/a kr.), on which are situated the ruins of a Cistereian 
Monastery, founded by monks from Lincoln in 1147. In 1532, 
after the Reformed faith had alresdy been embraced by Denmark, 
Mogens Gyldenstjerne, the Danish commandant of Akershus, 
ordered the monastery to be plundered and destroyed. In 1846-47 
the ruins were excavated by the Norwegian Antiquarian Society. 

The Egeberg, a wooded hill 400 ft. in height, to the S. of Oslo, 
commands several beautiful views, but the best points are not 
easily found. One of the finest is a rocky knoll, immediately to 
the left of the Liabro Road, which skirts the fjord, and 1/;M. to the 
8. ofthe Oslo tramway terminus. Near this point is a station of 
the Ormsund steamboats (below the new railway to Frederiksstad), 
whence the Jernbanebrygge is reached in !/) hour; or we may 
return by railway from the Bakkelaget station (five trains daily). 
Another good point is reached thus: beyond the tramway terminus 
follow the main road for 5 min., turn to the left, and after a few 
hundred paces ascend the stony old road to the right. Where the 
old and new roads unite at the top of the hill (20 min. from Oslo), 
we turn to the right, pass a farm, and follow a field-road to the 
(7 min.) wood on the N.W. slope of the Egeberg. A fine view of 
the town and harbour is obtained from the N. end of the hill (a 
little to the right, beyond the fence). We may now return by the 
same route, or (pleasanter) follow the fence on the top of the hill 
towards the S. for 3 min., descend a little to the right, passing the 
back of a small villa, and thus reach a road descending past the 
rocky knoll above mentioned to the (10 min.) Liabro Road. 

One of the most frequented points of view near Christiania is 
the *Frognersster (1400 ft.), arustic summer residence of Consul 
Heftye, situated on the 8. slope of the Tryvandsheide, 3/4 M. to 
the N.W. of Christiania (earriage with one horse, for 1-2 persons, 
10; with two horses, for 3-4 persons, 1A kr. ; charges lower in the 
forenoon). The whole excursion (about 13 Engl. M. to the wooden 
tower and back) takes at least 3 hrs., or, on foot, Al/g hours. The 
route leads past the N. side ofthe Palace Grounds and traverses the 
suburb of Hagdehougen, beyond which we observe the Vestre Akerı 
Kirke on an eminence to the right. About ty M. itum he Sust- 
Torv, we next observe the Gaustad Lunatic Asylum (Iindawryge 
Asyi), erected by Schirmer and v. Hanno in AA, wur ST 

modstes upwards of 300 patients. (Admiasion on aplieahon 
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director.) Wenow ascend by a narrow carriage-road, through wood, 
to the ‘Szter', a rustic timber-built villa, with a balcony command- 
ing a delightful view of Christiania, its fjord, and environs. 
(Coffee, milk, ete. at the adjoining cottage.) — While the horses 
are resting, travellers usually ascend on foot to the (20 min.) 
Tryvandsheide (1800 ft.), a wooden scaffolding on the summit of 
which commands a still more extensive view, including in clear 
weather some of the snowclad mountains of Thelemarken (the 
Gausta) to the W., and of Valders to the N.W. 

If time permits, pleasant drives may also be taken to the Ud- 
sigtstaarn on the Solhaug, on the Bogstad road (1/4 hr. from the 
Stor-Torv, or on foot 1/a hr.); to the Maridalsvand, a small lake 
which supplies Christiania with water, 3/4 M. to the N., with the 
ruined Marikirke at the N. end; to Grefsens-Bad, a small water- 
cure establishment, prettily situated about 3/, M. to the N.E.; and 
to Sarasbraaten, a summer residence of Consul Heftye, about 1 M. 
to the E. (1/a M. from stat. Bryn on the Kongsvinger line). 


Longsr Excursions. Travellers whose visit to Norway is 
limited to a few days only should endeavour to take one or other 
of the following short tours before leaving the country. 

(1) To Gjevik and Odnes (pp. 35-58), and back by the Rands- 


fjord and Henefos (pp. 47, 46), in 3-4 days. 

This round may be hurriediy accomplished in 2 days: (1) By train 
from Christiania to Zidsvold at 8a.m., arriving at 10.46 a.m.; by steam- 
boat to Gjevik, arriving at 4.6 p.m.; drive to Odnzs (3%/s M.) in Al/s hrs. ; 
(2) By steamer at 8.30a.m. from Odnss to Randsfjord, arriving at 1.45 p.m.; 
thence by train at 3 p.m., passing Honefos and Skjserdal, and arriving at 
Christiania at 9.20 p.m. — It is, however, preferable to drive from Henefos 
(to which there are two trains daily from Randsfjord) to (15/s M.) Sund- 
volden (or to take the train from Randsfjord to Skjerdal, and cross the 
Tyrifjord by the evening steamer to Sundvolden); visit Krogkleven, drive 
to (2?2/s M.) Sandviken, and return thence by train to Christiania (six 
trains daily). — Or the traveller may prefer to make an excursion from 
Christiania to Sundvolden and Hsnefos, as above, and to return by rail- 
way, which may be easily done in two days. — See p. 13. 

2) Tothe Rjukanfos viä Kongsberg, and back, 4-5 days (R. 2). 

It is possible to accomplish this very interesting excursion in 3l/z days: 
(l) By train from Christiania at 6.30 a.m. to Kongsberg, arriving at 11.12; 
drive to Tinoset, either viä& Zysthus in the Hitterdal, or viä Bolkesje, in 
9-10 hrs.; (2) Steamboat on Mon., Thurs., or Sat. at 8 a.m. to Strand, 
arriving about 11; drive to Yaar in 3 hrs., visit the Ajukanfos on foot in 
1l/a hr. (there and back), and return to Strand in 21/2 hrs. more; (3) 
Steamer on Sun., Tues., or Wed. at 6 or 7 a.m. to Tinoset, and drive 
thence back to Kongsberg in 9-10 hrs. ; next morning take the 7.55 a.m. 
train for Christiania. See R. 2. 


(3) To Frederiksstad, the Sarpsfos, and Frederikshald, and back, 
in 2-3 days (R. 26); or there and back by railway in 11/o day. 


A steamer leaves Christiania every morning at 7 or 8 o’clock for 
Frederiksstad and Frederikshald, and there are four weekly to Frederiksstad 
(arr. about 2 p.m.), where they unload, and Sarpsborg on the Glommen, 
1!/4 M. farther (arr. in the evening). Having slept at Sarpsborg, the tra- 
reller may next day inspect the fall of the Glommen , take the train to 

#rederikshald, and return thence to Christiania on the following Aay by 
stesmboat in 7-9 hours. — Or the excursion may be made in iwo dayaı 
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(1) By train from Christiania to Sarpsborg; visit the fall the same day; 
(2) By steamer (4 times a week, at 7 a.m.) from Sarpsborg to Frederiksstad 
and Christiania. — By train the whole way there and }back (11/2 day), 
not recommended. 

Travellers arriving at Christiania, or leaving it, by water will 


find a description of the beautiful fjord in RR. 8, 25. 


2. From Christiania to Drammen and Kongsberg. 
Excursion to the Rjukanfos. 

RaııLway to Drammen, A, M., in 21/4 hrs. (fares 2 kr. 80, 1 kr. 60 #.); 
thence to Kongsberg, 4 M. more, in 2/z hrs. (fares 2 kr. 40, 1 kr. AU g.). 
The rails on this narrow-gauge line are only 31/z ft. apart. The carriages 
are of two classes only, corresponding to the second and third in most 
other countries. — Finest views to the Jeft. 

The railway traverses beautiful scenery, particularly between 
Rokenand Drammen. The train passes a number of pleasant country- 
houses, villages, and farms, interspersed with manufactories. To 
the left lies the beautiful Fjord of Christiania with its islands and 
indentations (‘Kiler'), while to the right rise the imposing Aaser 
(a porphyry range of hills). The Silurian strata are here inter- 
sected by dykes of greenstone, the first of which, called ‘Brand- 
skjerene', are immediately beyond the Pipervik. The most interest- 
ing dyke of this kind is to be seen near the Hevik station, where 
it forms a lofty wall, 2ft. in thickness, in the midst of the dis- 
integrated slate. 

0,3 M. Bygde (formerly called Tyskestrand) is the station for 
the Ladegaardse, with its numerous country-houses. Beautiful 
walk to Oscarshall (1/4 hr.; p. 10). The bay to the left is called 
Frognerkilen. Charming scenery. About 1/aM. distantisthe Kastel- 
bakke, where snow-shoe races (‘Skirend’ ; ‘Skier', snow-shoes) take 
place in winter. 

0,5 M. Lysaker, at the mouth of the Serkedalselv, descending 
from the Bogstad-Vand, to which a beautiful route leads to the N. 
—- From Bogstad, on the E. side of the lake, a steep path ascends 
to the Frognersster (p. 10). — 0,9 M. Hevik. The train skirts 
the Enger-Vand, and soon reaches — 

1,9. M. Sandviken, a beautifully situated village, the best 
starting-point for a visit to Ringerike. To the N. rises the Kolsaas 
(1212ft.), commanding a view similar to that from the Frogner- 


sater (guide advisable). 
The route from Sandviken through the picturesque district of Ringe- 

rike to (A M.) Henefos is well worthy of notice. The road, at first un- 
interesting, gradually ascends through the Mrogekog to the first *station 

(15/s M., pay for 2M., but not returning; 1 kr. 9. per M.), + Humledal, 
situated high above the picturesque Zolsfjord, an arm of the Tyrifjord 

(30 ft.); striking view just below the station. We then descend by the 
beautiful ‘Svangstrands-Ver’ to the fjord, and follow its venk Io \ue N. 

to @/s M.) Bundvolden (*/nn; not now & posting atetion, Dul horaes INT 
curable), whence a small steamer runs twice daily 1o Skjerdolen De N 
hr.), a rallway-station on the opposite bank of ine \ake (p.BN. Te. 
Sundvolden we ascend to ** Krogkleven, & rocky beidht (Klev. 
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1/ıM. from the inn and 1000 ft. above it, on the old road fo Christiania 
(ascent through a romantic gorge, on foot or on horseback, 1!/4-1!/g hr.; 
horse 2 kr. AU #.). We first come to the Älevstue, a poor inn, 5 min. 
below which, to the N.W., is Dronningens Udsigt (the Queen's View). 
Higher up (follow the track to the W., Keeping to the right) is the 
(!/2 hr.) Kongens Udsigt (the King's View), the finer point of the two. 
The prospect from this point in clear weather is superb, embracing the 
Tyrifjord with its islands, the district of Ringerike, the Jonsknut near 
Kongsberg, the Norefjeld to the N.W., and the Gausta and other snow- 
mountains to the W. in the distance. — As the steamer to Skjeerdal does 
not correspond with the trains to Hanefos, we follow the road from 
Sundvolden to Hganefos, which is less interesting than that just travers- 
ed. It crosses the mouth of the Stensfjord, a branch of the lake. The 
numerous islands in this bay and the Rock Bridge in the Kroksund are 
said to be stones once thrown by a giantess of the Gyrihaug, a hill on the 
E. bank of the Stensfjord, for the purpose of destroying the church of 
Norderhov, which missiles, however, including even one of her own legs, 
all fell short of their aim and fell into the lake. Like the battle of the 
giants against Odin and Thor in the Edda, this legend is symbolical of 
the fruitless wrath of the powers of nature against the advance of human 
culture. The next station, 5/s M. beyond Sundvolden, is + Vik, beyond which 
the road passes Norderhovs Kirke, in which Anna Kolbjernsdatter is in- 
terred. She was the wife of the pastor of the place, and in 1716, while 
her husband was ill, succeeded by a stratagem in betraying 600 of the 
Swedish invaders into the hands of her countrymen. A picture shown 
at the parsonage represents the heroine obtaining permission to set fire 
to a heap of wood for the pretended purpose of warming the Swedish 
soldiers, but in reality to attract the Norwegian troops who were en- 
camped at the neighbouring village of Sten. Meanwhile she plied the 
invaders so liberally with spirits that they fell an easy prey to the 
Norsemen. iM. Henefos, see p. AT. 


The train now ascends to (1,4 M.) Siebende and (1,; M.) Hval- 
stad, whence the pieturesque Skogumsaas (1142 ft.) to the W. 
may be ascended, and crosses the wooden Viaduct of Hvalstad. 
Passing through a tunnel, it next stops at (?M.)Asker, from which 
the *Vardekolle (1132 ft.), a massive hill of granite, serving to ma- 
riners as alandmark, may be ascended for the sake of the ad- 
mirable view it coınmands. In former times, on the breaking out 
of a war, beacon-fires were lighted on this hill to summon the 
people to arms. 

‘The hill commands an incomparable and most extensive view. The 
spectator surveys the whole of Christiania, with the surrounding country- 
houses, hills, and mountains; then all the valleys of Drammen; the re- 
gion of Kongsberg, Holmestrand, Drebak, and the Christiania Fjord. 
Standing in the centre of this mountainous and s0 curiously furrowed 
district, we survey at a glance the whole of it, spread out like a relief- 
map‘. L. v. Buch, ‘Norwegen'. 

The train skirts the foot of the Vardekolle and passes the small 
lakes Bondivand (the property of an English ice-exporting com- 
pany) and Gjellumvand. AttheS. end of the latter (at the bottom 
of which a bell is traditionally said to lie) is (2,5 M.) Hegyedal, 
beyond which we pass the base of the barren Brejmaas. 

Beyond (3 M.) Reken (440 ft.) the train turns abruptly to the 
W., traversing an uninteresting regiön; but immediately beyond 
atunnel, 240 yds. long, a most pieturesque and imposing *Vıew, 
of the Drammens - Fjord, the town of Drammen, and the fertile 
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vedley of the Lier is suddenly disclosed to the left, rivalling the 
fatrous views from Chexbres above Vevey or from Optschina above 
Trieste. The road from Reken to Drammen descends at once to the 
fjord, while the railway passes through another tunnel and de- 
seribes a long courve towards the N., deseending gradually to the 


valley of Lier and the (4 M.) station of that name. 

From Lier a pleasant route leads to the N., on the E. side of tlıe 
valley, past the Engerfjeld, to (’/s M.) +Atdtilsrud at the S. end of the Mols- 
Jjord, a branch of the Tyrifjord (p. 13). Theroad, now called the *Srung- 
sirands-Vei, and famed for its picturesqueness, next ascends the Burderaas 
and skirts the Holsfjord at a giddy height above it. From (il/M.) +Hum- 
ledal to (?/ı M.) Sundvolden, see P- 13. The eountry between Kitilsrud 
and Humledal is entirely unpeopled. — If time permit, this route to 
Sundvolden is preferable to that from Sandviken, already described. 

At Lier the train turns towards the $., traversing a fertile 
tract, and next stops at (4,5 M.) Bragers, the E. end of Drammen 
(Bragernes) ; it then crosses the Drammenselv, and the island of 
‘Holmen’ with its timber-yards, to the Tanyen and Stremse quar- 
ters, and reaches the principal station of (4,; M.) Drummen, 
situated at the W. end of Stremse, close to the bridge across the 
Drammenselv. 

Drammen. — In Siremss: "CENTRAL HOTEL, opposite the station, en- 
trance in a side-street, D. 2, 8. il/ekr.; HoTEL ST. OLar, also opposile 
the station; BRITANNIA, in the Fremgade, leading E. to Tangen. — In 
Bragernes: *HoTEL KonG CARL, in the Stor-Gade. 

Cag with one horse, for 1 person 40 #. per drive; with two horses 
for 2 persons 60 8. — Onnısus from Bragernes-Torv to Tangen. 

Sommer/ryd-Badeanstalt, on the E. side of Bragernss, at the end uf 
Erik-Borresens-Gaden, near the fire-engine station. 

Consuis. British vice-consul, F. W. Melhuus. A German and a French 
consul also reside here, but no American. 

Stieamboats to Holmestrand, Tensberg, and Sandefjord once weckly; 
to Liverpool once monthly. 


Drammen, with 18.838 inhab., situated on both banks of the 
Drammenselv, consists of Bragernes on the N. bank, containing 
about 11,000 inhab., Stremse on the S. side, and Tangen to the 
S.E., which originally formed three distinct communities. Bra- 
gern&s, the principal quarter, has been rebuilt since its almost 
entire destruction by fire in 1866 and a great part of Stremse and 
Tangen since a fire in 1870. The situation of Drammen on the 
estuary of the river, between hills of considerable height, is pietur- 
esque, and not without pretensions to grandeur. The pretty fjord 
extends down to Holmestrand, whence a steamer runs to Christiania 
daily. The trade of the place is very considerable, consisting chiefly 
in the export of about 110,000 tons of wood annually to England 
and Holland, and of a quantity of zinc and nickel from Skouger 
and Ringerike. The commercial fieet of Drammen, numbering 
more than 300 vessels, is one of the largest in Norway, vying in 
importance with those of Christiania and Arendal, and having 
an aggregate burden of 72,000 tons. The town also possesses a 
number of saw- mills, iron works, and manufacorien. \itte 
is known of its history, but it was much fregquented au a nrtLsıut 
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as early as the 16th century. Its chief resources are the exten- 
sive forests of Hadeland, Valders, the Hallingdal, and part of the 
Numedal. For the purposes of trade its situation is at least as fa- 
vourable as that of Christiania. Vessels of considerable tonnage 
can load and discharge on both banks, on which stone quays have 
been constructed,, partly for the purpose of protecting Bragernss 
from inundation. Bragern&s is connected with Stremse by means 
of a long *Timber Bridge, which affords a pleasant promenade in 
hot weather; charming prospect in every direction; the Brand- 
station (see below), with its two flagstaffs, is conspicuous on the 
hill-side to the right. The railway-station at Stremse is close to 
the S. end of this bridge. 

The bridge leads from the station to the Bragernes-Torv, the 
chief market-place, in which, on the right, are the Exchange (with 
the Post and Telegraph Offices, entrance in a side-street), and 
facing us the Raadhus and Byret (court-house), with the inscription 
Ret og Sandhed (‘justice and truth’). On an eminence to the N. 
rises ®BRAGERN&s ÜHURCH, a handsome Gothic brick edifice by 
Nordgren, built after the fire of 1866, and consecrated in 1871. 
The interior, which deserves a visit, is embellished with an *Altar- 
piece by Tidemand (d.1376), representing the Resurrection, and 
an *Angel over the font by Borck, presented by his brother, a 
ınerchant of Drammen. (The ‘Klokker’, or sacristan, lives at the 
back of the church, to the left; fee 1/,-1 kr.) 

Following the road on the hill-side above Bragern®s Church, 
which ascends slightly to the right, or proceeding by the Cappelens- 
Gade below the church to the W. as far as Erik Berresen’s Gade, 
and then ascending to the left, we reach after 12-15 min. the 
*BRANDSTATION, one Of the finest points of view near Drammen, 
affording an extensive prospect of Tangen, Stremse, and Bragernzs, 
of ‘Holmen’ (p. 15), the valley of the Drammenselv, and the fjord. 
The veranda of the watchman’s house is always accessible. Can- 
nons are fired here whenever a fire is observed in the town. 

The road proceeds hence, turning to the left after 10 min., to 
the (35-40 min.) *Kloptjern, a sequestered lake in the midst of 
wood, whence the town derives its water-supply. To the left are 
pleasant grounds, and on the right is a small house where refresh- 
ments are sold. From the latter a footpath ascends to the right in 
5 min. to Prins Oscars Udsigt, which affords a good survey of the 
Lierdal and the fjord. The mountains to the left are the Vardeaas 
and the Skogumsaas. (From the small house above mentioned the 
traveller may ascend to the Varde, a much higher point, com- 
manding a very extensive view.) — In returning avoid the very 
steep and stony short-cuts. 

Another good point of view is the hill of *Bragernesaas, easily 
reached in 35-40 min. by a new zigzag road, provided with numer- 
ous benches, which ascends above the churchyard to the W. of the 
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Bragernes Church. The view embraces the town and fjord, and 
the valley up to Hougsund and Kongsberg. From the top the tra- 
veller may proceed (no path) to the Kloptjern and return by the 


Brandstation (see above). 
A longer excursion may be taken by the old Christiania road to the 
* Studenternes Udsigt on the Bejstad-Aas, near which is the G@aard Gjellebwk 
with a wood-girt lake and a fine echo. The road formerly lay farther to 
the N., crossing the Paradisbakker (about WÜft.), the marble quarries of 
which supplied the materials for the marble church at Copenhagen. 
Railway to Holmesirand and Laurvik (p. 69) in course of construction. 


RaıLway To Kongsserg (AM.). Leaving Drammen, the train 
ascends the broad valley of the Drammenselv to (0,5 M.) Q@uls- 
kogen, (1 M.) Mjendalen, and — 

1,,M. Hougsund (*Restaurant), the junction of the Randsfjord 
(p. 18) and Kongsberg lines, where passengers for the latter change 
carriages. To the W. rises the Jonsknut (3000 ft.). In the vicinity 
is the Hellfos, a fall of the Drammenselv, where boxes are placed 
for the purpose of catching the salmon as they ascend the fall. — 
The Kongsberg train (finest views on the left) next stops at — 

2 M. Vestfossen, on the beautiful Ekervand or Fiskumvand, 
bounded by lofty mountains on the E. side (usually traversed by a 
steamboat twice weekly to Jernfos). 2,4 M. Dabro also lies on 
this lake. 2,8, M. Krekling, where the slate-formation predominates, 
Farther on we obtain a fine view ofthe mountains towards the S. — 
3,4 M. Skollenborg, where sandstone makes its appearance, and the 
country becomes sterile. The train crosses the Laagen, which de- 
scends from the Numedal and forms a waterfall, and stops at — 

4 M. Kongsberg (*Victoria, formerly Hötel des Mines; Bri- 
tannia), an uninviting, but not unpicturesque town, situated on 
the Laagen, Lougen, or Numedalslaagen, 500 ft. above the sca, with 
4311 inhab., who are almost all supported by the neighbouring 
mines. Most of the houses are timber-built, but the large Church 
and the Raadhus are substantial stone edifices. The former was 
erected in the middle of last century, when the population of the 
town was about double the present number. The town owes its 
origin to the Silver Mines in the vicinity, which are said to have 
been discovered by goatherds, and was founded in 1624 in the reign 
of Christian IV. In the town itself are situated the Smeltehytte, or 
smelting-works, where specimens of the ore may be purchased, the 
Mynt (mint), and a government Vaabenfabrik (weapon-factory), the 
last of which is near the Hammerfos. The rapid Laagen is erossed 
by two bridges. 


The SıLver Mınzs or KonGsBERG, the property of the government, 
now yielding an annual profit of about 22,0007., were discovered early in 
the 17th cent. and have been worked with varying success. Of more tlıan 
a hundred mines opened since the first discovery of the orc, three only 
are now of any importance. The principal of these is Kongens-Grube, 
about Yz M. to the 8.W.W. of the town, which is nearly 2000 ft. in depth, 
and a little to the N. of this mine are the ‘Gottes-Ifülfe” and tur “"Ilune- 
Sachsen’ mines. Besidea the perpendicular shafta Aencending iv near. mNOSS 
there are two leve] shafts or adits, the Prederiks-Stollen and Iue Ohristiont- 
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Stollen, entering them from the hill-side, the latter being 300 ft. below the 
other and connecting all the mines, the aggregate length of which is up- 
wards of !/z M. — Permission to visit the mines is obtained at the offices 
in the market-place, but the expedition is a laborious one, which hardly 
repays the fatigue. The veins of native silver which the mines contain 
are ıningled with sulphuret of silver and copper pyrites, occurring gener- 
ally in layers of calcareous spar. Beautiful argentiferous crystals are also 
frequently found. The finest yet discovered is now in the University 
Museum of Natural History at Copenhagen. 

The Jonsknut (3000 ft.), which rises a short distance beyond the Gottes- 
Hülfe and Hans-Sachsen mines, commands an admirable view of the Gausta 
and otlıer mountains of Thelemarken to the W. Near the Jonsknut rises 
the somewhat lower Skrimsfjeld, about 11/2 M. to the 9. of the town, and 
also commanding a beautiful view. 

About !/2 M. to the S.S.E. of the town the Laagen forms a very fine 
waterfall called the Labrofos, 140 ft. in height, which is well worthy of 
a visit. — Another fall of the same river of equal grandeur is the Hvi- 
tingfos, 3 M. from Kongsberg, on the Laurvik road. 


FroM KONGSBERG TO THE HARDANGER FJorp (A-5 days). Travellers 
who have already visited Thelemarken may prefer this route for the sake 
of variety to that viä the Rjukanfos (p. 19), or to the direct route (p. 22) by 
Mogen, Botten, and the Haukelid-Szter to Odde, though it is less inter- 
esting. Fine scenery, however, is by no means lacking, while the in- 
habitants have retained more of their primitive characteristics than those 
of Valders or the Hallingdal, and the interest of their country is enhanced 
by numerous traditions. A carriage-road with fast stations (horse 1 kr. 

3. per M.) leads through the Numedal to Bresterud (11!/, M.), from 
which driving is also practicable to Fdoten, 1 M. farther, whence the traveller 
must ride or walk to Eidfjord on the Hardanger, 9 M. more. 

As far as Veglid the road follows the right bank of the Zaagen, which 
descends from the Nordmands-Laagen in Hardanger (1500 ft.; p. 21). As 
far a3 Skjanne, where Laagen and Opdalselv unite, the scenery is some- 
what monotonous. 

1l/2M. +Svennesund. Farther on we pass the church of Flesberg, situated 
on the left bank of the Laagen. The next stations are (1!/, M.) + Heimyr, 
(1!/z M.) +Al/stad, and (1!/g M.) +Helle, !/2 M. beyond which is Skajem, 
at the S. end of the Aravik-Fjord (868 ft.). ‘The district between the church 
of Veglid and Skajem is picturesque. The road runs for2M. along the bank 
of the Aravikfjord and Nore-Fjord, which had better be traversed by boat, 
and passes many thriving farm-houses. One of the old buildings of Gaarden 
Kravik is said to date from the 12th century. The Nore-Kirke, on the W. 
bank of the Nore-Fjord, an old timber-built church now doomed to demo- 
lition, contains interesting paintings and inscriptions in a kind of hiero- 
glyphics, the objects (eyes, ears, animals, the devil, etc.) themselves being 
represented. — The Zidsfjeld (A300 ft.), rising to the W., may be ascended 
from Nore in one day. 

21/4 M. + Sevli lies at the N. end of the Nore-Fjord, and !/, M. farther 
is Skjenne (9% ft.), an ancient “Tingsted’, or place of assize, now belong- 
ing to the brothers Torsten, Torgil, and Ketiil, who accommodate visitors 
at their farm. 

[From Skjgsnne across the Fjeld to Hol in the Hallingdal, 1!/2-2 days. 
The bridle-path ascends rather steeply, skirting the Laagen, which rushes 
through its channel far below, and passing the Oygaarde, to the (1 M.) 
S. end of the Tunhevd- Fjord (2550 ft.) At Haga we take a boat and 
ascend the lake, being towed through several rapids, to the (2 M.)N. end. 
Then a steep ascent to Tunhevd, a hill-farm, where good quarters for the 
night are obtained. Next day we cross monotonous ‘Heier’ (barren heights), 
skirting the Redungsvand (270 ft.) and the base of the Sangerfjeld (3756 ft.), 
and passing several stters, and at length reach Hol (Hammersbsen) in 

£be Hallingdal (p. 32).] 
be A little beyond Skjenne the road enters the Opdal, und \he acenery 
Comes very picturesque. Within the next 3/ı M. ihe road asconds INL, 
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to the Fennebufjurd (1525 ft.). at the W. end of which is (1!/, M.) +Lirerud. 
Thence to (?2M.) +Bresterud (2560 ft.; good quarters) a continuous ascent 
through a somewhat monotonous region. 

[From Bresterud to Hol in the Hallingdal a mountain-path leads in 
1-il/3 days. It crosses a hill (3800 ft.) whence the Hallingskarv to the 
N.W. and the whole of the Jotunheim chain are visible, and then descends 
past the Vass and Hefde swters to Kjensaas in Dagalid (2750 ft... We 
again cross the mountain to the Skurdal (2740 ft.; poor quarters), and 
then another height to the Ustadal, pass several farms, and rcach Hammers- 
been and Hol (p. 32).] 

For the journey across the mountain ‘ Vidder’ ("widths’, or ‘expanses’) 
to the Hardanger (8 M., a walk of two days at least) a guide should be 
engaged either at Bresterud, or, if possible, lower down the valley, and 
& supply of provisions obtained. The route starts from the Floten ( Flaalen, 
or Nerstebo) farm, 1!/; M. to the N. of Brasterud, at first follows the 
seeter-path, and then traverses a lofty platcau (4000 ft.) commanding an 
extensive view in every direction. It passes the 8. side of the Solkeims- 
Jjeld, the Skarsvand, and the Yigelidseter; it then leads round the Helje- 
brotefjeld to the Gjeisje (Langvand), where the Zaagen is crossed by boat, 
and to Hansbu (3880 ft.), a fisherman's hut at the E. end uf the Langesje, 
wbich affords poor quarters for the night (4 M. from Brasterud). — Next 
morning our route leads round the Redhellerfjeld to the N.W. to the Hol- 
meljarn, and then, crossing the boundary between the Numedal and the 
Hallingdal Fogderi, and skirting the Svinta, reaches the Nybusatre (3600 ft.), 
the first on the W. side of the mountain (Vestenfjeldske Norge). Beyond 
this we generally follow the course of the Bjoreia, which lower down 
forms the Veringsfos, and cross snow-fields, brooks, and marshes. The 
path is marked by ‘Varder’, or signals, as far as Storlien, and thence to 

aursat (2370 ft.) and Hel it cannot be mistaken (comp. RB. 11). 


From KONGsBERG TO THE RJUKANFOS there are several practi- 
cable routes, of which the two following, each about 111/,M. in 
length, are the prineipal. - 

(1) VıA Hırteeoau (111), M.). This is the less picturesque, 
but easier route, and fresh horses are procurable at Lysthus i Hitter- 
dal, a fast station about halfway to (52/4 M.; 1 kr. 60 #. per M.) 
Tinoset. The road is tolerably level as far as Kongens Grube 
7 47), beyond which it ascends the steep Meheia, a wooded hill 

450ft. in height, separating the valley ofthe Laagen from the Hitter- 
dal. Nearly halfway to Lysthus, we stop, after 21/4 hours’ drive, 
at Jerngruben (tolerable inn), where, though not a station, horses 
are sometimes procurable. The horses are usually rested here for an 
hour. Farther on, the road descends rapidly, and we next reach 
*Thomassen’s Hotel, near the pier from which a steamboat plying 
on the Hitterdals-Vand and Nordsje starts almost daily for Skien 
(p. 25; see ‘Norges Communicationer’). The road now erosses the 
Tin-Eiv by a bridge which affords a view of the *Tinfos, a beautiful 
waterfall formed by the river here. 


The traveller may either reach this point from COhristiania, or return 
hence to Christiania, by the Hitterdal and Skien steamboat mentioned 
above. Other steamers ply between Skien and Christiania four times a 
week, while others again run down the Skien-Fjord to Langesund SM. 
where they correspond with the larger coasting steamers on Soritiauin. 


About 1), M. beyond the Tinfos we reach — j am: 
23/4 M. (pay for 31/5) }Lysthus i Hüterdal (Station In, 


and Juul's, all good), the drive to which from Knaben nt " 
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be accomplished in less than Ö1/g hre., while in the reverse direction 
6 hrs. should be allowed, although the distance is 191/, Engl. M. 
only. Shortly after leaving this station we pass *Hitterdals Kirke 
(keys at the pastor's), a grotesque looking timber-built church (‘Sta- 
vekirke’), dating from the 12th cent., resembling the ancient church 
of Borgund (p. 44), and one of the greatest architectural curiosities 
of Norway. Most of the original carving has unfortunately disap- 
peared, the church having been lately restored, but some relics of 
it are shown in the sacristy. The old episcopal chair at the back of 
the altar should also be noticed. The costumes of the peasantry 
who attend service here on Sundays are very picturesque. The road 
from this point to Tinoset is tolerably level the whole way. About 
3/, M. from Lysthus we diverge to the right from the main road to 
Hjertdal (p. 23), and proceed towards the N. to — 


3 M. Tinoset (Station, fair, but frequentiy full), whence the 
steamer ‘Rjukan’, plying on the Tinsje (600 ft.), usually starts for 
Sigurdsrud at the head of the lake, calling atthe intervening stations, 
on Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays at 8a.m., and on Tuesdays 
at 1 p.m. (returning from Sigurdsrud on Sundays and Tuesdays at 
6 a.m., on Wednesdays at d a.m., and on Fridays at 3 p.m.). The 
lake, which is about 4 M. long and 1, M. in width, is enelosed by 
barren and precipitous mountains, and its banks are very thinly 
peopled. 

(2) From KonGsBERG To TınosET vIA BoLKESI@, 6 M. (a drive 
of 9-10 hrs.). The stages on this route, the scenery on which is 
superior to that of the Hitterdal route, are (3 M.) Bolkesje (*Inn), 
with magnificent views, near which is the Folsjs, abounding in 
trout, and (11/, M.) Tinoset,; but these places are not stations, so 
that a bargain must be made for horses at each. Or horses may be 
hired at Kongsberg for the whole journey. The usual charges are: 
horse and carriole 16, horse and kjerre for two persons (“halvanden 
Skyds’) 24, carriage-and-pair for two persons 9) for three 40 kr. 


Passing (1!1/; M.) Sand (tolerable' station), and Hovin on the 
opposite bank, the steamboat reaches (1%/, M.) Strand (tolerable 
station), near Arnas i Male, in about 3 hrs., where we hire saddle- 
horses (about 6 kr. each) or a ‘stolkjserte’ (for 1 person 6, for 2 per- 
sons 8 kr.) for the journey to Vaar (1/3 hr. from the Rjukanfos) and 
back. A drive of 1 hr. on a tolerable road ascending the pieturesque 
valley of the Maan-Eiv (Vestfjorddal), brings us to — 

1 M. (from Strand) Dale (poor inn), a prettily situated hamlet, 
near the foot of the imposing wedge-shaped Gausta Fjeld (6000 ft.), 
which ecommands a magniflcent view, and may be ascended hence 
without diffieulty in 6 hrs. (there and back, 10-12 hrs.). The road 
now ascends more steeply, and we take about 2 hrs. more to reach — 

1 M. Vaar, where we alight in order to walk to (1/, hr.) Krokan 
(*Ion, belonging to the “Turistforening’), and in a few minutes 
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more to the ** Rjukanfos (‘reeking’ or ‘foaming fall’), a magnificent 
fall of the large Maan-Elv, about 800 ft. in height, with remarkably 
picturesque adjuncts. This waterfall is one of the finest in Eu- 
rope. The scene is stupendous in the early summer, when the 
river is swollen with melted snow, but less picturesque than when 
there is less water, as the fall is partially concealed by the spray 
and foam. The imposing Gausta, which when approached from the 
N.E. presents the appearance of a long ridge, looks like a sharp 
cone when seen from this N.W. side. 


FROM THE RJUKANFOS TO TUR HARDANGER Fsornn. There are two 

practicable routes for pedestrians and riders from the Rjukanfos to the 

ardanger Fjord, one ta Odde, and one to Eidfjord, of which the former 
is the easier. 

To Odde, 4-5 days. ist Day. From Krokan to la M.) Holvik (tolerable 
inn), on the Mjesvand (2300 ft.), a walk or ride of A hrs. by a fatiguing 

th, on which snow sometimes lies early in the season. This dreary- 
ooking lake, 91/4 M. long, and !/s-7/s M. broad, is then crossed by boat 
assing Mjesstranden, situated on the promontory between tle E. an 
. arma of the lake, to (31/2 hrs.) the W. bank, whence a patlı, very 
rough and marshy at places, leads across the Bitdalselv OR ft.), which 
has to be forded, in 6 hrs. to (2 M.) Rauland (Inn, tolerable), on the 
N. bank of the Totakvand (2080 ft.), or to Berge (Inn, fair), also on the 
lake, !/s M. farther. This journey may be accomplisbed by good walkers 
in one day by starting from Krokan at 5b a.m., but a boat at Holvik 
eannot be reckoned upon with certainty. A night had therefore better 
be spent at Holvik, as no tolerable accommodation is obtainable between 
that place and Rauland. — 2nd Day. Row from Rauland or from Berge 
to (!/aM.) Kosthreit in i hr., and drive thence by a rough road to (11/4 M.) 
Jamsgaard i Vinje (poor station) in 2/2 hrs., and from Jamsgaard viä 
Muie and Nyland to (A!/ı M.) Botten (p. A) in 8 hrs. — Ird Day: from 
Botten to the (1!/z M.) Haukelids@ter a drive of 3 hrs., thence to air M.) 
Reldal, a ride or walk of 8-9 hrs. — Ath Day: from Rgldal to (2l/z M.) 
Seljestad, a ride or drive of 7-8 hrs., and thence to (2!/s M.) Odde, a drive 
of 4-5 hrs. — Comp. pp. A, 3. 

The above route from the Rjukanfoa to Odde may be varied as follows. 
Ride from Holvik by a rough and vften marshy path all the way to 
(2!/2M.) Berge (see above) in 7-S hrs. — Or row from Holvik to Erlandsgaar- 
den in 1 hr., walk to Gibeen in 2 hrs., cross the S. arm of the Mj@svand in 
Ya hr., and walk to Berge in 5 hrs. — From Berge or Rauland we may 
row to (1 M.) Brunelid, walk over a steep hill commanding a fine view 
to (!/z M.) Grungedalsbygden in il/2 hr., walk or ride thence to (1!/z M.) 
Gugaarden in { hrs., and drive thence in 3/2 hrs. more to (13%/, M.) 
Botten (p. U). 

To the Veringsfos and Eidfjord, A-5 days, for pedestrians only. ist Day. 
From Krokan to Holvik (see above) in A hrs.; row thence in 3!/, hrs. to 
Mjesstrand, and in 31/4 hrs. more to the upper end of the lake, about 
8!/2 M. in all; walk in !/, hr. to Mogen (poor quarters). Or, better, sleep 
at Holvik on the first and at Mogen on the second night. — 2nd Day 


30 cross the Bessaelv, & cunsiderable stream which falls ini vor Aa) 


Bessabu, & small stone hut which affords no accommodation a 
dt is, however, preferable, if possible, to spend the nieht in 
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but on the neck of land between the Lagijern and Nordmandsalaagen, 
erected by Ole Vik, a reindecr-hunter and guide residing at Eidfjord). — 
örd Day. Our route continues to traverse wild and bleak mountain 
scenery, occasionally crossing snow, to (2}/« M.) Barrasielen, a walk of 
5-6 hrs., whence a good path leads in 2 hrs. to the (?/s M.) Veringsfos, 
near which is the farmhouse of Zei, where if necessary the night may 
be spent. From Hgl to Eidfjord 3!/2-A hrs. (see p. 94). 


3. From Christiania to Odde. 


Thelemarken. 
Comp. Map, ». 20. 


353/4 M. (250 Engl. M.). RaıLwar to Kongsberg, 83/4 M.; carriage-road 
thence to the J/aukelid-Seter, 1%/, M.; road for part of the way, and 
then bridle-path,, to Reldal, 2!/2 M. (8 hrs. walk); carriage-road to Odde 
43/, M. — This fine route may be accomplished with tolerable ease in 
5 days, but 8-10 days should, if possible, be devoted to the juurney and 
the points of interest on the way. Travellers by this route desirous uf 
seeing the Rjukanfos and of avoiding the rough route thence to Holvik, 
the Totakvand, and Jamsgaard (p. 21) may visit the waterfall from 
Lysthus, returning thither by the same route, in 2-3 days. The direct 
route may be conveniently divided into the following stages: — ist Day. 
Railway to Kongsberg (dep. 6.30, arr. 11.12 a.m.); drive to Landsvaerk 
(1!/2 M. beyond Lysthus, the station for the digression to the Rjukanfos) 
in 8-9 hre. — 2nd Day. Drive to Afogen in 10-12 hrs. — 3rd Day. Drive 
to Botten in 10-12 hrs. — äth Day. Drive to Haukelid-Seter in 2l/z-3 hrs.; 
walk or ride to Reldal in 7-8 hrs. — 5th Day. Row to Horre, and drive 
thence to Odde in 9-10 hrs. — More than half of the land-journey may 
be avoided by taking the — 

STEAMER from Christiania to Skien (A times weekly, in 11-12 hrs.), 
ancther steamer thence to Ulefos on the Nordsjg (daily except Sundays, 
in 2!/, hra.), driving from Ulefos to Strengen in 3 hrs., taking the steamboat 
on the Flaa, Hvideseid, and Bandak Lakes (daily except Sundays and 
Tuesdays) to Triset (in 5 hrs.), and driving thence in 13/, hr. to Mogen, 
on the above-mentioned road, which it is possible to reach on the evening 
of the second day (comp. p. 3). 

THELEMARKEN, one of the most picturesque districts in Norway, 
extending from the vicinity of Kongsberg on the E. to the Haukelid-Szter 
on the W., and from Kragerg on the S. to the Fjeldsj@ and the Gavten- 
Fjeld on the N., boasts of several beautiful lakes, a number of remarkably 
fine waterfalls, and much wild mountain scenery, but is traversed by 
very few good roads, and is therefore comparatively little visited. The 
inns are almost everywhere of the poorest description except on the two 
main routes indicated above, but they have improved considerably of 
late years, and in some cases are really clean and comfortable. Many 
of the lakes afford excellent trout-fishing, so that, if the pursuit of 
angling be combined with the exploration of the scenery, several weeks 
might most pleasantly be devoted to this district alone. Some of the 
mountains and forests also afford good shooting. Owing to the absence 
of great thoroughfares, the inhabitants are generally somewhat primitive 
in character, and their costumes and dwellings are often highiy picturesque. 
Besides the two chief routes through the district, there is another of 
some importance, leading from Moen i Siljord to the S., past the Nisservand, 
to the Neden&s Fogderi, which it enters a little to the S. of the lake, 
and then running $.S.E. to Tvedestrand on the S.E. coast (R. 8). 


a. VıA Kongspere. From Christiania to Kongsberg, and 
thence to 7 Lysthus i Hitterdal, see R. ?. The usual charge on this 
route for a horse is 1 kr. 60 e. and carriole W 8, per mile, 


Pedestrians will be repaid by lcavi bigh-road 1, M. beyand 
Wer, ZA y leaving the bigh-roa a M. bey 
Zitterdals- Kirke @P. 2%), Erossing the river, »scending the * Kimingm 
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(AMMOTt.), an isolated, pyramidal hill which commanda an admirable view 
in every direction, and descending thence to Mosebe (see beluw), a walk 
of 7-8 hrs. (guide derirable). 

About 1 M. beyond Lysthus the road to the Tinsje (p. 20) di- 
verges to the right (N.), while our route leads to the W. to — 

11/, M. tLandsverk i Sauland (fair station), 1/4 M. short of 
the old station Mosebe. Picturesque scenery. 

From Moses To Dare in the Vestfjorddal, or Maanelvo Valley (p. W), 
gi/a M. — Carriage-road to Besen in the Tudal 2 M.; thencc by a ster- 
peth across the spurs of the Gausi« and part the Lanyefondsuter tu Dale 
n A5 hours. A long, but in many respects interesting day's journey. 
By sleeping at Besen and atarting very early next morning, the Gausta 
may be ascended on the way. 

Pedestrians may effect a considerable saving by going direct from 
Moseb# through the Grundingsdal tu Moen (see below), a walk of 6-7 hours, 
but it is preferable to follow the high-road, as the scenery is finer. 


As we ascend the valley the scencery becomes wilder and more 
imposing. Passing a small lake on the left, we next stop at — 

1!% M. +8kaje i Hjerdal (poor station) 

From this station the traveller may ascend the * Vindegg (48% ft.), 
which commands a magnificent survey of the Gausta and uther ınountains. 
The route ascends in 93 hrs. past several picturesque waterfalls, the 
parsonage, the Fyrebevain, and a number of aretera, to the Prastegnards- 
Seter, from which the summit ia reached in 2-3 hrs. more (guide dexirable). 

The road now ascends to the watershed between the Hj:erdal 
and the Flatdal. Near the top of the hill a road diverges to the 
N.W. to (2 M.) Aamotsdal, whence paths lead to the Totakvand and 
Mjesvand (p. 21), the former being about 31/, M., the latter 4 M. 
from our present route. From Aamotsdal another path leads via 
(1/s M.) Rekelid to (2 M.) Vaar (p. 20). Our road turns towards 
the S. and descends by zigzags, commanding very striking views, 
to Flatdal, with its little church and sprinkling of farms, beyond 
which is the lake of that name, with the Skorvefjeld (44A0 ft.) 
rising in the background. Adjoining the lake is the Spaudomsnut, 
the falling of which into the water, according to local tradition, 
will be the prelude to the end of the world. The next station is — 


21/4 M. F Moen i Biljord (good station), prettily situated on the 
Siljordsvand (400 ft.), a picturesque lake, 11/3 M. in length, travers- 
ed A-5 times weekly by a steamboat. On the N.E. side of the 
lake rises the Lifjeld, on which two French aöronauts descended 
in 1870, having arrived in their balloon from Paris in 15 hrs. 

” From MoEnN To SKıEn, 73/4 M. (1 kr. 60 #. per milc). The first stage 
may be performed by steamer. 11/4 M. + Teines, 13/4 M. + Kleppen , ja M. 
(pay for 12/,) + Seboden, where the Nordsj@ steamer fur Skien may be 
taken ; 12/6 M. +Ulefos, 1M. + Holtan, 11/sM. (pay for 1?/s) + Aloveland, 5/sM. 
(pay for '/s) +8kien (p. 69). 

About 1 M. from Siljord we pass Brunkebergs- Kirke, near which 
a road diverges to the S. to (7/3; M.) Hrvideseid, about 8 min. wu 
beyond which is the pier of the steamer p\ying on he Tiwidese and 
Bandaksvand (p. 26). Our route passes near sewerdl De 
lakes, abounding in trout, We next stop A (aM. HOW 

church) — 
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17/g M. + Berge i Brunkeberg (poor station), and then cross a 
range of hills of considerable height to — 

1l/4 7 Mogen i Heidalsmo (good station), near which a road 
diverges to the 8. to (1!/4 M.) Triset on the Bandaksvand (p. 26). 
In the vicinity are several lakes which are said to afford good fishing. 
A hilly but very pieturesque bye-road leads hence towards the N. 
to (31/4 M.) Rauland on the imposing Totakvand (p. 21). Our 
route continues to traverse a fine mountainous region, and crosses 
a hill of considerable height to Jamsgaard, whence another rough 
bye-road leads to (1 M.) Kosthveit on the Totakvand, nearly opposite 
Rauland, which may be reached by boat in 3/4 hr. (see p. 21). 

If time permit, the pedestrian may make an interesting digression 
from the high-road by quitting it at Mogen, prouceeding to Rauland by 
the road above mentioned, crossing the Totakvand to Kosthveit, and 
taking the road thence which rejvins the high road at Jamsgaard, & 
eircuit of 5M.in all, to which a whole day must be devoted. Or a boat 
may be taken from Rauland to Brunelid (about 1!/ M.), whence a 


mountain-path crosses the hills to Zillestuen (about !/2 M.), on the high 
road, 1%/ı M. beyond AMule. 


QM. 7 Mule i Vinje(1500 ft. ; poor station‘), prettily situated near 
the N.W. end of a small lake. Bridle-path hence towards the S. 
to the Bertevand and (13/,M.) Mo, whence a road leads to (11/3 M.) 
Dale on the Bandaksvand (p. 26). Near Lillestuen our road reaches 
the T'veitvand, and we soon arrive at — 

2 M. 7 Nyland (poor station), where the scenery becomes wilder 
and bleaker. About 3/g M. farther are the former stations Midtveit 
and Gugaard (poor quarters), whence a bridle-path diverges to the 
N. through the Gravdal to (11/3 M.) Odegaard at the N.W. end of 
the Totakvand, on which a boat may be taken to (2 M.) Rauland 
(p. 21). Another path leads from Gugaard to the S.W. to (!/, M.) 
Flaathel and (41/3 M.) Jordbrakke (see below), a very long and 
fatiguing walk (15 hrs.). The long stage from Nyland to Botten 
is usually broken by a halt of !/, hr. at Flaathel. 


23/8 M. FBotten i Grungedal (2690 ft.; good station) lies on a 
small lake in a bleak region. 

FRoM BOTTEN TO STAVANGER. Good walkers (for the Pr is almost 
too rough for riding) may here diverge to the S.W. to (AM.) Jordbrackke, 
a walk of 10-12 hrs., and ($/s M.) Roaldkvam on the Suledalsvand. Rowing 
thence, past Nas, whence a path leads to (2 M.) Botten on the Reldalsvand 
(p. 35), we land at (1l/; M.) Vaage, and walk or ride thence to (!/ M.) 
llylen on the Aylsfjord, whence a stesamer usually runs every alternate 
Thursday to Stavanger. Or a boat may be taken from Vaage to (11/ı M.) 
Suledal, at the 5.W. end of the lake, whence a road leads to (2 M.) Sand, 
from which a steamer runs to Stavanger every Thursday (see p. 381). 

The road ascends continuously, passing the base of the Nups-Eyg, 
where the boundary between the Thelemarken and Hardanger 
districts is crossed, to the — 

11/4 M. (pay for 2) +Haukelid-Bester (3720 ft. ; good accommo- 
dation), situsted on the wild and desolate platesu of the Dyrakar, 

at ıhe E. end of the small Staavand. Considerable Aelda ol snow 
fie in the neighbourhood, even in the height of summer. "The toad 
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is completed to a point about 1/3 M. beyond the Serter, but it is 
usual to walk or engago a saddle-horse (6 kr.) for the next stage, 
which occupies 8-9 hre., passing the Midtlager and one of the Bel- 
dals-Satre. Imposing mountain-views during the descent. 

2!/a M. }Berge i Reldal (poor quarters at the station, or at 
Juvet's, the Lensmand) lies on the small Reldalsvand (1230 ft.), 
surrounded by precipitous mountains. From Botten, atthe (1 M.) 
opposite (S.) end of the lake, a bridle-path leads to (? M.) Rould- 
kvam, on the Suledalsvand (see above), whence the traveller may 
proceed to Stavanger by Vaage and Hylen. l.eaving Reldal, we 
walk, ride, or row to (1/4 M.) Horre, where we reach the carriage- 
road to UOdde, for the drive to which the charge is 3 kr. U e. for 
esch horse. The route crosses the Reldulsfjeld to — 

21/3 M. + Seljestad i Odde (poor station), commanding a series of 
splendid views, and leads thence to (13/, M.) - Hildal and (?/, M.) 
T Bustetun i Odde, usually known as Odde (scc p. 97). 

b. VıA Skızn. As already mentioned, more than half of the 
route from Christiania to Odde may be performed by water, and the 
whole journey will in that case occupy D days at least, but 8-10 days 
should, if possible, be devoted to it. 

By leaving CAristiania on oa Sunday, a Tuesday, or a Friday at 7 a.m. 
(according to the present time-tables), starting from Skien at 7 a.m. on 
the following’day, and arriving at L’Tefos about 9. 30) a.m., the traveller 
may drive to Strangen in time fur the steamer on the Flaa, /Irideseid, and 
Bandak Lakes, which will convey him to Tris@t in about 5 hra., whencee 
he may drive to Mogen in 13/, hr., and slcep there on the accond night. 
One day at least, however, should be devoted to the beautiful Bandakr- 
vand. Or the travelier may prefer to take the Nordajs and Ilitterdalavand 
steamer all the way to Hitterdal (about 7 hrs.), whence he may either 


make a digression to the Rjukanfos (p. 21), or follow the direct route 
to Odde. 


From Christiania to Skien, see R.8. The steamer traverses part 
of the Skienselv, which is conducted through an artificial channel, 
passes through the three curious locks of Leveid, and enters the 
Nordasjs, a picturesque lake about Ä M. in length. 

2!/aM. 7; Ulefos (*Stution), a prettily situated village, with iron- 
works of soıne importance, derives its name from the fine waterfall 
of that name. 

Instead of landing here, the traveller may go on by stcamer to (11,4 N.) 
+38eboden in 1 hr. more, and drive thence (1 kr. 60 #. per mile) to (%/, M.) 
+Kleppen and (13, M.) + Teines, whence a small stecamboat plies on the Si!- 
Jordsvand (A times a wcek) to the (1!/; M.) upper end of the lakc (1 hr.), 
near which is +Afoen, a good station on the ınain route through Thele- 
marken (p. 23). 

From Sgsboden the steamer proceeds to the N. end of the Nordsja, 
where the sconery is finer than at the 8. end, and enters the Sauerelr, a 
river connecting the Nordajs with the Hitterdalsvand, another pictur- 
esque lake, 1!/2 M. in length, at the upper end of which the traveller landa 
st * Thomassen's Flotel in the Hitterdal, about 1 M. tum Lysıthusr (ner 
p. 19). 

Landing at Ulefos, we now drive (A kr. We. per müe)w N 


7 Zundefuret and (1 M.) } Strengen (to\erable station), on NS ange 
vand (220 ft.), the steaimer on which conveysus wiAN2 MI Hr 
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sund at the upper end of the lake, where it enters the river connect- 
ing the Flaavand with the Hvidese. At the upper end of this 
fine lake lies (11/4 M.) } Hovideseid or Kirkebe (fair station, about 
7 min, walk from the pier), very prettily situated, and boasting of 
one of the oldest churches in Norway. 

From HVvIiDEsEıDp TO TVEDESTRAND (133/; M.) oR ArEnndaL (1A!) M.). 
This is the least interesting of the three principal routes by which Thele- 
marken may be entered or quitted, but is by no means devoid of attrac- 
tion. The road ascends rapidly (1 kr. 60 #. per mile), and then descends 
to (11/4 M.) + Strand i Vraadal, a little to the W. of which lies the Vraavand 
(830 ft.), another of the picturesque lakes in which Thelemarken ahounds. 
Our route now turns to the 8. and skirts the E. bank of the Nisservand 
(825 ft.), a fine sheet of water, 3!/2 M. long, affording good trout-fishing. 
The next two stages may be performed by the small steamer which plies 
on the lake. The following stations are (2 M.) Tvet, (2 M.) Tvedisund i 
Nissedal, a little beyond which the ‘Fogderi’ of Thelemarken is quitted 
and that of Neden«s entered, (?2M.) t, (12/3 M.) Neergaarden (feir station), 
(11/4 M.) Simonstad i Aamlid, (1:/; M.) Uberg, (1%/s M.) Tvede, (!/2M.) Tvede- 
strand (p. 70). From Tvedestrand one steamer weekly runs direct to 
Christiania (Fridays, in 15 hrs.), and one weekly to Christiansand (Wed- 
nesdays, in 7 hrs.), while small steamers ply almost daily to the Dynge 
and the Bores in correspondence with the larger coasting steamers to 
Christiania, Christiansand, and Bergen. The traveller bound for Christian- 
sand will, however, find it preferable to drive direct from Überg (see 
above) to (1%/a M.) Braekke and (?/; M., pay for 1l/) Arendal (p. 70), 
whence a small steamer runs daily, except Mondays, at 8 a.m. to Christian- 
sand (in 6 hrs.), while the larger coasting steamers also touch here, con- 
veying passengers daily to Christiansand and to Christiania. 

Beyond Hvideseid the steamer passes through the narrow chan- 
nel connecting the Hvidese with the highly pieturesque *Bandaks- 
vand (225 ft.), alake upwards of 2M. in length, enclosed by impos- 
ing mountains of considerable height, and well stocked with trout 
and other fish. Among the rocks on the N. bank, with their sharply 
defined outlines, two are known as St. Olaf’s Ship and the Monk 
and Lady respectively. The latter bears a fanciful resemblance to 
a hooded friar blessing a lady kneeling before him. On the N. 
bank, a little more than halfway up the lake, lies Trissst i Laurdal 
(*Station; Sanatorium), beautifully situated amidst rich vegetation 
which contrasts admirably with the frowning mountains we have 
just passed. Landing here about 11/4 hr. after leaving Hvideseid, 
we now drive (1 kr. 608. per mile) through fine scenery to (11/4M.) 
Moen i Siljord (p. 23), where we join the high road from Kongs- 
berg to the Hardanger. 

Before quitting the beautiful Bandaksvand, on the banks of which 
several days may be very pleasantly spent, the traveller should if possible 
go on by the steamer to Dale (*/nn), situated at the head of the lake, 
about 2/4 M. beyond Trisst, which affords good headquarters for angling 
and excursions. A favourite excursion from Dale is to the hamlet of 
Eidsborg, Iying 000 ft. above it, where a manganese quarry and an an- 
cient timber-built church are objects of interest, and thence to *Ravne- 
Juvet, or Ravnedjupet, 1 M. from Dalen, a perpendicular rock, about 1100 ft. 
in height, overhanging the turbulent Tokeelv, and commanding a fine view 
of the district of Nesland. From Eidsborg roads lead to (1!/2 M.) Mogen 

on the main road through Thelemarken (p. A), and to (2 M.) anaiher 
Keint on the same road a little to the E. of the Vinje Lake. On the 
“tler road lies Gjelhus i Nestand, where there is & very AI Aimberiuilt 
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‘Stabbur’ or store-house, bearing the date 1115. About 3/, M. to the W. 
of Ravnejuvet (bridle-path) is 4o on the Bertevand, a lake 3/4 M. long, 
from the N. end uf which (reached by boat) a forest-path leads across 
the hills to Vinje (p. 24) in about an hour. — Frum Mo a mountain-path 
leads to Breive in the Setersdal (p. 74). about 5 M. distant. 

On the Bandaksvand, opposite tu Triset, and !/s M. distant from it, 
is Bandakslid, whence the hu is crossed by a series of very remark- 
able zigzags to the (?/ı M.) Vraavand, which is connected by a river with 
the Skredvand, a lake lying several hundred feet higher. Not far from 
the road this river forms a picturesque fall, known as the *Zille Rjukan/fos. 
Farther on (1!/2M. from Bandakslid) is Haugene, beyond which are Veum 
and (2M.) Moland, !/s M. from the Fyrisvand, on which a small steamboat 
plies. Between Veum and Moland the Bispevei diverges to the W. tu (5 M.) 
Valle in ihe Swtersdal (p. 73), a very rough walk of 12-13 hrs. — From 
the 8. end of the Fyrisvand, a lake upwards of 2!/z M. long, a path leads 
in abvut 3 hrs. to the S. end of the Nisservand (p. 28). 


4. From Christiania to Leerdalseren. 


The chief land-routes from Christiania to Bergen are three in num- 
ber. One of these, viä Kongsberg, or viä Skien, and Odde on the Har- 
danger Fjord, has been already described. The two others lead through 
the Hallingdal and Valders respectively to Lardalsgren on the Sognefjord. 
The route viä Odde, although exceedingly attractive, is comparatively rarely 
selected, as one of the atages has still to be performed on horseback or 
on foot. By either of the two others the traveller is conveyed the whole 
way to Bergen by train, steamer, and carriole.. By the Hallingdal route 
it is possible to perform the whole journey to Bergen in 5-6 days, but 
for any of the other routes 6-7 days at least are required, 

To the N. and N.W. of Christiania lie the four important lakes 
Mjs@sen, Randsfjord, Spirillen, and Krederen, running from N. to 8., and 
nearly parallel with one another. The 8. end of each of these lakes is 
reached from Christiania by railway. The steamer on Lake Krederen 
then conveys us to the beginning of the Hallingdal route, while steam- 
boats on the other lakes take us to different points of the Valders route. 
The Hallingdal route, being the more direct days to Lerdalsgren), is 
described first. but the Valders route, whether begun viä Lake Spirillen, 
the Randsfjord, or Lake Mjosen (4-5 days to Leerdalsgren), is by far the 
more attractive. and the stations are more comfortable. In each case 
the journey is divided into days of 10-12 hrs. each, but an additional day 
or two should, if possible, be devoted to it. 1f, however, the traveller 
is much pressed for time, it is possible, by travelling 14-18 hrs. a day, 
to reach Leerdalsaren from Christiania viä the Hallingdal in 2 days (spend- 
ing the night at Rolfshus), or viä the Randsfjord and through Valders in 
3 days (pending the first night at Tomlevolden or at Sveen, and the se- 
cond at Tune or at Skogstad). As to the ‘diligence‘, see Route Ä, il,a; p. 35). 
The Spirillen and Randsfjord routes are, on the whole, the most inter- 
esting, owing to the additional attractions of the pretty Tyrifjord and the 
imposing Henefos. If time permit, the traveller may become acquainted 
with all the atttractions of the Valders route by proceeding from Chris- 
tiania to Gjevik on Lake Mjgsen, driving to Odnss, taking the steam- 
boat to the Randsfjord railway-station, visiting Henefos and Krogkleven, 
and then continuing his journey by the Spirillen route. As almost all 
the stations on these different routes are either comfortable or at least 
very tolerable, the traveller may divide the journey as best suits his con- 
venience. The stations to be avoided as affording little or ao aurummm- 
dation on the Hallingdal route are Aavestrud, Borines, and Kleuen, uU 
on the Valders route Stee and Blaaflaten. In the height of ine Nahe 
sesson an early start should always be made in order ihatl ine SIR So 
where the night is to be spent may berenched as early as PRO none 
a view fo secure rooms, or, if necessary, to go on to {he next aan. 
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the pedestrians who traverse the favourite Valders route a considerable 
number of Norwegian ladies will be observed. 

The grandeur of the scenery increases as the traveller proceeds from 
E. to W., so that one of the following routes should be selected in going 
to Bergen, while the return-journey may be either made by way of the 
Romsdal, or by Throndhjem and the railway, or by sea round the $S. coast. 


i. Hallingdal Route. 
By Lake Kröderen, through the Hallingdal and Hemsedal, and over 
the Hemsedalsfjeld. 


31 M. RaıLwar to (10%, M.) KÄrederen in 5%/, hrs. (two trains daily; 
fares 6 kr. AO, 8 kr. 759@.). STEAMER thence to (3%, M.) Gulsrik daily in 
Q/e-3 hrs. (fare by the new steamer ‘Kraderen’ 2kr. 60 8.). The Gulsvik 
station is !/s M. from the pier. Thence by a good, but at places very 
hilly road to (163/4 M.) Zeerdalseren, in 2-3 days. The pleasantest way of 
dividing the journey is as follows: (ist Day) From Christiania to Gulsvik. 
(2nd) From Gulsvik to Bolfshus. (3rd) From Bolfshus to Breistgelen or 
Hxg. (Ath) Thence to Leerdal. Or the first night may be spent at Ns, 
the second at Bjgeberg, and the third at Lerdal. The charge for a horse 
and carriole isi kr. 80 8. per mile at all the stations on this route. Addin 
to this the usual gratuity of 15-20 8. per mile, the total cost of horses an 
carrioles from Gulsvik to Leerdal is about 35 kr. for each person. For a 
carriage with a hood, and a pair of horses (*Caleschvogn’), for two persons, 
100 kr. is the usual fare, to which must be added a gratuity of kr. 

The most direct route from Christiania to the Sognefjord is through 
the Hallingdal, and the new Bergen and Vossevangen railway is to be 
continued through this valley; but the scenery is inferior to that on the 
Valders route. 'The lower part of the Hallingdal is sımewhat monotonous 
in character, while the greater part of the Hemsedal is very bleak and 
dreary. From the upper ramifccations of the Hallingdal diverge several 
wild mountain-passes to the Sognefjord and Hardanger Fjord, but the 
traveller who crosses them must be prepared for privations. The name 
of Hallingdal is applied not merely to the valley itself, but to all the 
numerous lateral valleys from which streams descend to the Hallingdalselv, 
that is, to the entire district which is bounded on the N. and E. by 
Valders, on the $. by the Numedal, and on the W. by the Hardanger region. 

Owing to the long isolation of this district, and especially of its side 
valleys, from the rest of the world, many of its old Norwegian charac- 
teristics have survived;; and the traveller will often meet with curious old 
buildings, carved wooden tankards and furniture, and picturesque costumes. 
The people are remarkable for the tenacity with which they adhere to 
their ancient customs and numerous traditions, many of which may here 
be traced to their historical origin. Of this district it has been said that 
‘the knife lies loosely in its sheath’, and the inhabitants unfortunatel 
still sometimes betray the irascible and passionate disposition which use 
to find vent in the ‘girdle duel’, where the combatants ('Baliespuender‘) 
were bound together with their belts and fought with their knives. As 
an outcome of this excitable temperament may be mentioned the wild 
Hallingdans or Springdans, accompanied by a weird kind of music (‘Fani- 
tullen’) which has been ascribed to satanic influence. — In connection with 
this subject the reader is referred to the following works: ‘Norsk Lyrik’, 
Christiania, 1874, containing ‘"Asgaardsrejen’, a poem by Welhaven, and 
‘Fanitullen’, another by Moe; ‘Segnir fra Hallingdal’ by E. Nielsen; and 
*Norske Bygdesagn’ by L. Daae. 

Railway from Christiania to (6,3 M.) Hougsund, seeR.2. The 
train continues to ascend the Drammenselv, which forms a number 

of picturesque waterfalls and cataracts, and we enjoy a succession 
of beautiful views. The river is eronsed several Amer. 64 M. 


Burud. At(7,; M.) Skotselven the trein erosses ihe Drammenseln, 
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which here forms the Deviksfos, and next stops at (7,6 M.) Aamot, 
on the left bank of the river. On the opposite bank are seen the 
waterfall of the Simoa, a tributary of the Drammenselv, and the 
Nykirke. The scenery at this point is remarkably fine. A little 
farther on is the influx of the Snarumselv, the river descending 
from Lake Kreoderen and the Hallingdal. Recrossing to the right 
bank, the train next stops at (8,, M.) Gjethus, near which is the 
Gravfos, and then at (8,,M.) Vikersund, situated at the point where 
the river issues from the Tyrifjord (p. 46). A bridge crosses the 
ziver here to the church of Heggen, from which aroad leads along the 
S. bank of the Tyrifjord to the Holsfjord, the S.E. arm of the lake. 


A pleasant drive may be taken from Vikersund (carräages at the station, 
or at the neighbouring posting station Krona) to (?/s M.) St. Olafs-Bad 
at Modum, now the most frequented watering-place in Norway. with a 
chalybeate spring, mud-baths, inhaling apparatus, and other appliances. 
The beautiful forests in the environs, the pieturesque views of Ringerike 
and the Tyrifjord, and the Kaggefos and other falls of the Snarumselv 
are among the chief attractions of the place. This district is moreuver 
the scene of many traditions connected with St. Olaf. About !/2M. to the 
W. are the Cobalt Mines of Modum, worked by a German company. 


From Vikersund, where we change carriages, a brauch-line 
conveys us to (9,8 M.) Snarum and (10,, M.) Krederen (Restuu- 
rant ; * Inn, opposite the station, clean and comfortable), prettily 
situated near the Sundvolden posting station at the 8. end of Lake 
Krederen (430 ft.), and near the efflux of the Snarumselv, which 
falls into the Drammenselv near Aamot. The steamboat-pier is 
10 min. walk from the station and inn. The new steamer ‘Kre- 
deren’ (with restaurant on board) usually starts at 1 p.m. daily, 
reaching Gulsvik at 3.30, while the older ‘Haakon Adelsteen’ starts 
at 9.15 p.m. and takes 31/, hrs. to reach Gulsevik. The lower part 
of the lake is narrow and shallow, and its banks are smiling and 
tolerably well cultivated; but it afterwards expands, and the 
scenery assumes a more mountainous character, especially beyond 
Nas, where the imposing Norefjeld rises on the left, nearly 5000 ft. 
above the lake. Seen from Krogkleven (p. 13), this mountain 
forms a conspicuous object in the N.W. horizon. The district 
traversed between Drammen and this point is that of Buskerud, 
and shortly before reaching Gulsvik we enter the Hallingdal Fogderi, 
which includes the Hemsedal and extends to a point between Bje- 
berg and Breistelen. On arriving at — 

+G@ulsvik (14!/; M. from Christiania) travellers walk or drive up 
to the "Station, nearly !/, M. from the lake, and prettily situated 
50 ft. above it. The ‘Krederen’ usually returns hence at 9 a.m., 
and the ‘Haakon Adelsteen’ at 11.15 a.m. daily. In the neigh- 
bourhood are the Monsastue, a fine old timber-built house (‘Bjel- 
kestue‘), and several other bwildings of the AGth and Yin umn- 
turies. Gulsvik, though presenting no particular attracthiom, 1 ® 
g00d place for spending the night. The next suitzile wtation, 10 

which travellers arriving at 8.30 p.m. may drive the same guenne 
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(in about 5 hrs.), is Nas (see below). The road follows the W. 
side of the valley of the Hallingdalseiv. It is nearly level all the 
way to Nas, and the greater part of it is new and well constructed 
as far as Tuf. 

11/4M. TAavestrud. The scenery is pleasing, though somewhat 
monotonous. The road passes several lake-like expansions of the 
Hallingdalselv, on one of which, known as the Brummavand 
(575 ft.), upwards of 1 M. long, is situated — 

15/gM. TBortnes. At the upper end of the lake we next reach — 

1 M. 1Nes (*Station), a considerable village, with a handsome 
church, a jail, and a number of shops. 

From Nxs To LAkE SPIRILLEN, about AM., a walk of 10-11 hrs. (guide 
unnecessary). A well-defined seter-path ascends to the E. to Zake Streen, 
which affords good fishing (quarters for the night at one of the seeters) 
in 3-A hrs., and by Djupedal in 3-A hrs. more to Z/idjernstad (p. 49), whence 
Nes in the gladat ‚at the head of Lake Spirillen, is about 2 M. distant 
(comp. p. 49). 

Another s&ter-path ascend3 the mountains to the W. of Ns to (2M.) 
the Tunhevdfjord in about 6 hrs, (p. 18). 

Travellers and goods were formerly often conveyed down the river 
by bost to Gulsvik, in order to avoid the excessively hilly old road; 
but the trip is now very rarely made, as the drive on the excellent and 
nearly level new road takes a much shorter time. The channel of the 
river is stony, and the stream very rapid at places, the greatest fall being 
at Sevre, and it is not easy to find experienced boatmen; but the journey 
is unattended with danger when the river is moderately full, and to some 
travellers will be an enjoyable novelty. The trip takes about 6 hrs. (boat 
8-10 kr.). 

Above Nas the scenery continues to be of a pleasing character. 
About halfway between Nzs and Viko the road crosses to the left 


bank of the river. Near Viko the valley trends towards the W. 


13/4 M. +Viko (700 ft.) lies a little above Huftun, which was 
formerly the station. Adjoining Viko is *Bolfshus (*Serensen’s 
Hotel and Pension, with garden; civil landlord, who speaks 
English), a pleasant resting-place, beautifully situated on the 
Hallingdalselv, about 1/g M. below the influx of the Hemsila. The 
river affords tolerable fishing here, and the Tesleid-Vand, a large 
lake among the mountains, 11/5 M. to the N. (see below) is said to 
be abundantly stocked with trout. 

From VıKko TO THE VALDERS ROUTE (about A M.). The path ascends 
very steeply for 1/4 M., and then gradually for 1 M. more to the Feld- 
vidde (*table-Jand'), pessing several seters. The Tesleid-Vand ft. ; 
about 1 M. in length), a lake which here forms the boundary between 
the Hallingdal and Valders distriots, is then crossed by boat, after which 
we descend to (2 M.) Stende, a farm-house on the Strandefjord, cross the 
lake by a long bridge to Ulnws-Kirke, and proceed thence either up the 
Aurdal to (2/ı M.) Reien, or down the valley to (1/sz M.) Fagerlund (p. 39). 


About 1/; M. above Rolfshus the Hallingdalselv is joined by 
the Hemsila, descending from the N.W., while the former river 
descends from the Upper Hallingdal, from the W.(p. 32). The 
road s00n crosses the Hemsila, which here forms a fine waterfall, 

beyond which, near the church of Gol, our route quite the Helling- 
dal and ascends the Homsedal, or valley of the Hemaile , mwant- 
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ing the tedious Golsbakker in long winding. Beyond (”/, M.) 
Lestegaard (1440 ft.) the road crosses the river and follows the E. 
side of the valley, passing several farms. The W. side and the 
bottom of the valley are uncultivated. About !/, M. farther we 
reach the poor station of — 

13/, M. (pay for 13,,, but not in the reverse direction) Aleren, 
where the sconery becomes uninteresting, and 3/, M. beyond which 
is Ekre (2600 ft.). 


From EKRE TO THE VALDERS RotTE (abvut & M.). A rough sseter- 

th ascends from Ekre to the ‘Heier‘, passes the Vannen-Vand and the 

ie at the base uf the huge Skogshorn (dUWV ft.), traverses the district 

of Lykkja, with its scattered huuses, and leads to the (12, M.) Fosseim- 

seter, at the 8. end of the lung Srensken-Nand (2360 ft.; guud Nahing), 

built for the use of travellers and anglers. Crossing the lake by loat, 

and paseing several seters, we then descend to the Fosseimgaard in 
Valders and eross the bridge to (2 M.) Reien (p. 40). 

Another route to Valders diverges from our ruad at Uisaker, between 
Ekre and Tuf, ascends past the base of the Skogshorn to the Melsingrand, 
skirts the E. bank of the Hundsendvand, and leads to the Grunken-Gaard, 
where it crosses the river falling into the Svensken-Vand. It then leads 
along ihe Smaadela, past the base of the Grindefjeld (5600 ft.) to the N. 
end of the Helevand and the Vasends-Sıeter, and descends to Tune i Vany 
(p. 4), about 4!/z M. distant from Ekre. 

Beyond Ekre, on the opposite bank of the Hemsila, we observe 
a frowning and furrowed spur of the Reensfjeld (GOUU ft.), over 
which are precipitated four small waterfalls, descending fronı a 
mountsin-lake, and uniting into a single imposing cascade during 
the melting of the snow. The road passes through Airkebe, an 
uninviting village clustered round the dilapidated red wooden 
parish church (Hemseduls-Kirke), and 5/g M. farther reaches the 
station of — 

17/g M. TTuf (*Station, moderate; (aurd Fuuske, 3 min. from 
the road, a fair country inn), at the confluence of the Gren- 
dela and the Hemsila. The rivere, and a lake 1/, M. distant, afford 
tolerable fishing, and reindeer abound among the neighbouring 
mountains. 

From Tur To NYstten (about 5 M.). A tolerable road leads for 
8/s M. into the Grendal, the valley of the Grgendgla opening on the N., 
after which a bridie-path, passing several swters, traverses the Aferkvand- 
dal and crosses the mountains, where reindeer are frequently seen, to 
Nysiuen on the Valders route (p. 2). 

Near Tuf the Hemsila forms the Rjukande Fos ('foaming fall’). 
Al traces of cultivation now cease, and a few scattered sieters 
xeplace the farms of the lower part of the valley. The road as- 
cends repidiy, and for the next AM. traverses an exceedingly 
bleak and desolate region, this part of the valley of the Hemsila 
being called the Merkedal. This stage, being unusually long and 
hilly, takes fully 3 hrs. 

17/g M. (pay in the opposite direction for %(,) TEeharg IND 
ft.; *Station, small and primitive ; eivil people and uud an 
excellent hesdquarters for reindeer-stalking, pair I anllett 


10 kr.), the Isst station in the Hallingdal, ie a solitary gar in! 
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wild and dreary situation, at the foot of the Hemsedalsfjeld. About 
3/4 M. farther on we pass a eolumn marking the boundary between 
the ‘Stift’ of Christiania and that of Bergen, and situated near the 
highest point of the road (about 3500 ft.), beyond which we skirt 
the Eldre-Vand on the right. The road then descends rapidly to — 

13/, M. (pay for 2in either direction) + Breistolen (*Station, 
unpretending, but good), beyond which there is an almost con- 
tinuous and latterly steep descent, passing several waterfalls, to the 
bridge of Berlaug on the Valders route (p. 43). From Tuf over 
the Hemsedalsfjeld to this point (about 4 M., for which 8 hrs. 
should be allowed in either direction) the scenery is very wild and 
bleak, but the road now enters the highly pieturesque valley of 
the Lardalselv. A little below the bridge is — 

11/, M. (pay for 13/,, but in the opposite direction for 16/5) 
+Hag (*Station), see p. 49. 


Upper HALLINGDAL. 


The Hallingdal in the narrower sense, or main valley (Hoved- 
dalferet), ascends tothe W. from Viko(p. 30)tothe wild and desolate 
regions of the Hallingskarv, the mountains forming the 9. prolon- 
gation of the Fillefjeld and the Hemsedalsfjeld, and across which 
paths lead N.W. to the Sognefjord and S.W. to the Hardanger 
Fjord. With this district are associated some of the most famous 
of Norwegian sagas, such as that of the Villand family, and the 
inhabitants retain more of their ancient characteristics than those 
of almost any other part of Norway. With the exception of the 
higher mountains, however, the scenery is neither very picturesque 
nor imposing. About 3/, M. above Viko a halt of 1/a hr. is made 
at Ellefsmoen, beyond which we reach — 

13/,M. (from Viko) $Nubgaarden i Torpe, near which is the old 
timber-built Church of Torpe. 

7/, M. TSundre i Aal (a very fair station). In the vieimity are 
the interesting Church of Aal and the curious old houses known 
as the Gretastue and Thingstue. The road then skirts the Stran- 
defjord, to the 8. of which rises the Sangerfjeld (3855 ft.), and 
then divides into two branches. The branch to the 9.W. leads to 
(15/8 M. from Sundre) Hammersbsen in the Ustadal, whence a 
path crosses the mountains to the Hardanger, while the branch to 
the N.W. leads to the station of(15/; M.) +Neraal, with the church 
of Hol, from which there is a path to the Sognefjord (p. 33). 

1. RouTE To THE HARDANGER (4-41/, M.). Near Hammersbaen 
is the Ruaen-@Gaard,, tie property of Sander Raaen, who is said 
to have collected no fewer than 6000 of the old Norse words to be 
found in Ivar Aasen’s dictionary. From Hammersbeen we ride 

or walk up the Ustadal to (11/, M.) Tufte, the highest gaard in 
the valley (unpretending quartere). 
The huge Hallingakarv is sometimes ascended from hie point. "Ihe 
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E. peak (6830 ft.) is reached by ascending the course of the Eimeheia, 
while the W. (6340 ft.) is scaled from tbe W. end uf the U’starand. 


View not pie arendne. but very extensive, enpecially from the latter, 
embracing the ger Vidde and other manuntains. 

Two paths, the Northern and the Southern, lead from Tufte to 
Moursai, the highest gaard on the Hardanger side. The latter is 
the shorter, but the swters are farther apart. By either route the 
journey mey be performed in one day. 

Northern Route. The well-defined sster-track ascends the 

course of the Ustaelv, orosses it 1,8 M. below its efflux from the 
Ustavand, and leads to the Rennesduls-Seter and Hornebe-Sater. 
Podestrians had better sleep at the latter, and start thence carly 
nest morning. Imposing view of the Hallingskarv with its bold 
precipicee. We now follow the Skarvaa and skirt the Monsbuheia, 
commanding a view of Monsnuten, round which the path leads to 
& hut on the Prterenvand. We cross the river and follow the 
Krakjaheia to a ford (‘Vadested’) between the Store and the Vesie 
Krakjavand, skirt the Hainekolle (see below) on the N. side, cross 
the boundary of Bergens Stift, and reach the Olafsbuvand. The 
path then follows the Kjelda to the Indsteseter on the Sysenvand, 
whence it leads to the gaards of Maurset and Hel, from which 
last (p. BA) the Veringsfos may be visited. 
..  Bowthern Route. This track orosses the Ustaelv to the 8. of 
Tufte and passes the Brendeseter (quarters for the night, if neces- 
sary), t0 the $. of the Ustatind. It then leads towards the W. to 
the Gronaelv, and crosses the Krakjaheia to the ford between the 
Krakjavand and Krakjatjern, near which is the Halnekolle, with 
two miserable cattle-huts (Feieger). Passing the Dyretjern, we 
may now either cross the Gjerenut(commanding an extensive view), 
or go round its base, to the Storlienseter on the Bjoreia. The path 
follows the latter, crosses the Leira which descends from the 
Sysenvand, and descends to Maurset. This route also conımands 
a grand view of the Hallingskarv and the Hardanger-Jekul. 

As to the Hurdanger Vidde, see R. 11 (p. 101). 

2. RouTR TO THE So@NEFIORD (about 71/a M.; 21/g days). This 
is one of the finest mountain-expeditions in Norway. We start 
from Neraal (or Nedreaal), with the interesting church of Hol, 
situsted between the Holsfjord and the Hevelfjord. To the W. 
towers the Hallingskarv. The church of Hol should, if possible, 
be visited on a Sunday, when many picturesque old-fashioned 
costumes are still worn by the peasantry. At the end of the 
Hevelfjord lies the Gaard Villand, the ancient seat of the famous 
and turbulent family of that name (the Villundset), who had 
another residence at Tufte (“Villandstufte”), the place mentioned 
above. About !/g M. above Villand the road turns to the W. ud 
leads past the Sunddalsfjord to the Gudbrandsgaard, io wich LUN- 
ing is practicable (good quarters), The swter itack \eris Kt 
to the Garlidseter, and along the Sore Strandefjord, are " 
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in length, on which are several sa»ters, to Ulevasbotten (tolerable 
quarters), the last Hallingdal szter. The Hallingskarv remains 
in sight the greater part of the way. The actual mountain-pass to 
the Sogn district, about 11/5 M. in length, begins here. It is 
probable that the original inhabitants of the Upper Hallingdal 
crossed the mountains thither from the coast, just as Valders was 
originally peopled from Lzrdal. These valleys therefore belonged 
to the ancient jurisdietion of the @ulathingslag (p. 66). The path 
then ascends rapidly to the Skard (‘gap’) between the Ulevas- 
aut on the E. and the Sundhellerfjeld on the W., crosses the 
Boihavde, where the direction is indicated by heaps of stones, 
and leads to the Stenbergdal in the Vasbygd. The first night had 
better be spent at the Qjums-Bester here (2933 ft.; good quarters). 
Passing the Nosetseter, we next pass the mountain - hamlet of 
Aurland, and descend the formidable pass of the Nestbegalder, 
partly by a perpendicular ladder, and partiy by a path borne by 
iron rods driven into the rock, to Gaard Nestbe. The route then 
follows the Nestbedal (or a short-cut may be taken by the dizzy 
Bjellstig) to Gaard Senjereim (second night). — On the third day 
the path leads in about Ö hrs. down the Senjereimsgalder and 
along a rapid stream to the Vasbygdvand, which we cross by boat. 
From Vasenden to Aurlandsvangen is about 1/, M. more. See p. 58. 
Two other routes lead from Ulevasbotten to the W.: one to the 
S. of the Hallingskarv and through the Finsedal, leaving the Har- 
danger Jekul to the S., then passing the Ose Skavl, and terminat- 
ing near Ulvik at the head of the Osefjord, a branch of the Har- 
danger Fjord (p. 92). The other path erosses the Gjeiterrygen, skirts 
the Vesterdela between the Hallingskarv and the Vargebre, traverses 
the Moldaadal, grosses the Vosseskaul to the head of the Rundal, 
and finally descends to Vossevangen (p. 61). Each of these routes, 
however, is about 10 M. in length, and they traverse inhospitable 
mountain-solitudes where the traveller must spend one if not two 
nights in the open air, so that they are very rarely undertaken. — 
These ‘Vidder’ were traversed by King Sverre with his ‘Birke- 
beiner’ in 1177, when they narrowly escaped perishing of cold and 
hunger. — The second route is that which the Bergen and Vosse- 
vangen Railway will take to the Hallingdal and Lake Krederen. 


ii. Valders Route. 
Viä the Strandefjord, Vangsmjesen, and Fillefjeld. 


As already mentioned, this route may be approached from Lake 
Mjesen, from the Randsfjord,, or from Spirillen, so that there are 
three distinct routes from Christiania to the district of Valders. 
The whole route from Christiania to L&rdalseren via Lake Mjesen 
will be described first (a), and the Randsfjord (b) and Spirillen 

(e) routes will then be given as far as the points where hey re- 
#pectively join the Valders road. 
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&. LaxsE MJssEn RoUTB TO VALDERS, 
Through Valders and over the Fillefjeld to Lardalsaren. 


BM/M. — Baızwar to Eidseold (6 M.) in 2%/,-31/, hrs. (fares 4 kr. &U, 
gkr. DO, 1kr. 608.). STEAMBOAT thence to Gjevik (D1,, M.) in Ö hra. (fares 
3kr. 8, 2 kr. 59@.). DiLieence (in 1878) from Gjevik to Odnws (35; M.) 
daily (at 6 p.m.) in 4°/, hrs. (fare 6 kr. and fee); and thence to Zerdalseren 
(9 M.)A mes a week (AMon., Tues., Frid., Sat.. at6 or 7 a.m.; returning 
from Leerdalseren on Sun., Mon., and twice on Thurs., in each case at 
7 or 8a.m.) in 2-3 days (fare 3ö kr. and fee). 

The so-called ‘diligence’ consists of one or mure carriages, each 
drawn by two or three horses, and with seats fur A passengera. 'The fare 
for one person is slightly less than that fur a horse and carrivle. Each 
passenger is allowed AO Ibs. of luggage. Travellers from Christiania 
opend the first night at Odnees and the second at Tune, except by the 

esday diligence from Odnzs, when the second night is spent at Reien 
and a third night at Nystuen. (In the reverse direction the first night 
is spent at Tune, and the second at Odnes, except by the second Thurs- 
day diligence from Leerdalsgren, when the first n ght is spent at Nystuen, 
the second at Fagerlund, and a third at Odnees.) Seats may be enyaged 
s fortnight in advance by writing to Hr. Kand. Jur. Fahlstram, Gjevik, 
or to Hr. Expediter Wisting, Odn®s, or to Hr, Lensmand Andresen, 
Leerdalssren, and at the same time prepaying the fare. In the height of 
the travelling season the diligences are often full, and the small inns 
where they stop for dinner or put up for the night are of course cruwded. 
They can therefore only be recommended either at a very early or late 
period of the season, or when a party of 2-A persons engages all tlıe 
sests in one vehicle for the whole journey (in which case the driver may 
be induced alightly to modify the usual time-table). In ordinary cases, 
however, the diligence is to be avoided, the sole advantages it offers 
& trifling pecuniary saving and the avvidance of disputes as to 
fares, which are more than counterbalanced by the loss of independence 
and inution of comfort. 

Most travellers will therefore prefer to travel from Gjevik to Leer- 
dalsgren (28 M.) by carriole or carriage. The charge for a horse and car- 
riole the whole way is 1 kr. 80 8. per mile, besides which the 'Skydsgut’ 
expects a fee of 15-20 8. per mile, so that the whole journey costs about 
46 kr. for each person. All the stations are ‘fast. For a carriage-and- 
pair, with a hood, holding 2-8 persons with moderate luggage, the usual 
charge is 120-150 kr., and a fee of A6 kr. to the driver. By carriole the 
journey may be conveniently divided thus: — 1st Day. On arriving at 
Gjevik by steamer at 5.46 p.m., drive to Zien or to Granum in 31/2 hra., 
or to Skeien in 5 hrs. — 2nd Day. From Lien or Granum to Fagerlund 
in 12-13 hrs., or from Skgien in 9-10 hrs. — 3rd Day. From Fagerlund 
to Nysiuen in 12-14 hrs. — Ath Day. From Nystuen to Lerdalseren in 
8-10 hrs. — In each case the usual duration of the journey, including 
stoppages, is given. If the start be made from Gjevik early in the morn- 
ing, the stages will be (1) Frydenlund ; (2) Skogstad; (3) Le&rdalsgsren. If 
a carriage with the same horses be engaged for the whole route, four 
days at least must be allowed for the journey. As almost all the stations 
on this route are gond, it may be mentioned here that the unly places to 
be avoided as night quarters are Stee and Blaaflaten. 

The Scenerr is beautiful almost the whole way from Christiania to 
Leerdalseren, and at places exceedingly picturesque and striking The 
finest part of the route, which will even reward the pedestrian, is from 
Frydenlund to Husum (12l/, M.). 


The RAILWAY JoURNEY carries us at first through interesting 
scenery. To the left we survey Christiania, and the wonsylmumır 
suburb of Osire Aker, and to the right the Egeberg (p. XI). From 
(0,5 M.) Zryn a road leads to the right w Sarasbranten LEER a 
Stations (0,9 M.) Grorud, (1,g M.) Stremmen, and (x Tue 
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plessing character. They present an almost unbroken succession 
of fields, woods, and pastures, studded with numerous farm-houses 
and eountry residences, but will perhaps seem somewhat monoton- 
ous if the traveller goes all the way from Eidsvold to Lillehammer 
in one day. The best points for breaking the journey are Hamar 
on the E., and Gjevik on the W. bank. 

The steamer touches at Ekornholm, Stigersand, and Fjeldhoug 
on the W. bank, and then crosses to Gillund and — 

Hamar (*Victoria, Jernbane-Hotel, both near the steamboat 
pier and railway-station, and facing the lake), sometimes called 
‘Storehammer' to distinguish it from Lillehammer, the capital of 
Hedemarken, with 2438 inhab., prettily situated between the 
Furnasfjord to the N. and the Akersvik to the E., which last is 
crossed by a long bridge. Hamar dates from 1152, when an episcopal 
see was founded here by the papal nuncio Nicholas Breakspeare, 
an Englishman, afterwards Pope Adrian IV. From that period 
also are said to date the ruins of the old Cuthedral, once a handsome 
edifice, of which four round arches of the nave alone are left. 
A pleasant walk may be taken to the ruins, 1/5, M. tothe N.W., 
where the original town of Storehammer was situated. The old 
town with the cathedral and two other churches was destroyed by 
the Swedes in 1567. The modern town is a thriving place, being 
at present the terminus of the Throndhjem Railway (R. 19). The 
zailway from Hamar along the E. bank of the lake to Eidsvold is 
now in course of construction. 

The stesmer now steers towards the W., passing the pretty 
Heigee on the left, and touches at Nes, Smervik, and — 

Gjevik (Gjeviks Hotel, near the pier, with view of the lake, and 
Vietoria, 100 yds. farther up the ‚main street, both good), the 
capital of Thoten Fogderi, with 1112 inhab., situated on the W. 
bank of the lake, about Öt/,M. from Eidsvold and 3%,, M. from 
Lillehammer, and at the mouth of the Hunselv. Pleasing views 
of the lake and Helges from the Hunskirke and other heights near 
the village. The steamer on its way to the N. calls here daily at 
5.46 p.m., and on its way to the S. at 12.38 p.m. — Our route, 
one 0£f the most frequented and attractive in Norway, quits the 
lake here. The upper end of the lake, which now narrows con- 
siderably and assumes an almost zriver-like form, is described in 
R. 15. 

The Caxkiace Roan (‘diligences’, etc., see above) ascends 
xapidly from Gjevik, traversing extensive woods, to — 

„11/4 M. 1Mustad (a fair station), situated about 1500 ft. above 
the lake. The drive to this point occupies fully 2 hrs., after which 
the road traverses a nearly level plateau to (1 M.) Lien, a farm- 
house near the road, and formerly the station (clean and cheap). 
About 1/, M. farther on is — 

: 119, M. tGranum (a fair station), situated a \itlle to he Figat 
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of the road, beyond which the road descends to the basin of the 
Randsfjord (p. 47). About halfway between Granum and Odnss 
a direct road to (121/, M.) Christiania diverges to the $., skirting 
the E. bank of the Randsfjord the first half ofthe way. A little 
farther on, about 3/, M. from Granum, is TOdnees (*Hotel), situated 
to the left of the road, at the N. end of the Randsfjord, and 
10 minutes’ walk from the steamboat-pier (p. 48). This is also 
a fast station, but travellers by our present route drive on (3/, M. 
farther) to — 

11/8, M. +8keien (*Station). Travellers spending the night here 
are recommended to leave very early next morning in order to get 
the start of the usual morning stream of tourists from Odnzs, and 
they should also avoid spending the night at the same places as the 
diligence (especially Tune; comp. p. 41). Beyond Skeien the road 
ascends on the N. bank of the Einaelv, which falls into the Rands- 
fjord, and crosses the Dokka, an affluent descending from the 
right. The scenery, though enlivened with thriving farm-houses 
and beautiful birches, is somewhat tame here. 

13/; M. Tomlevolden (*Station, good and reasonable)is situated 
in the district of Nordre Land. The station is a good speeimen of 
a substantial Norwegian farm-house, with its ‘Stabbur’' (store- 
house, usually provided with a bell) and other roomy outbuildings, 
almost entirely constructed of timber. About 5/; M. from Tomle- 
volden the road crosses the Etnaelv by a bridge which affords a 
fine view of the Etnadal, and begins to ascend the Tonsaas, & 
wooded hill with a level plateau on the summit (as is so frequently 
the case with the Norwegian mountains), 2300 ft. in height, which 
separates the valleys of the Etna and the Bagna (p. 49). A little 
beyond the bridge we cross the boundary between Hadeland (p. 47) 
and Valders. 

13/; M. (pay for 15/8) FSveen (*Station, new and clean) is 
beautifully situated on the N.E. side of the Tonsaas. The road 
now ascends through fine forest-scenery, affording several pictur- 
esque views of wooded ravines, to Gravdal (*Berg’s Sanatorium, a 
hotel and pension, formerly the station), 1/4 M. above Sveen, which 
attracts many visitors in summer for the sake of the fine forest- 
walks and beautiful views in the vieinity. A road diverging here 
to the left crosses part of the Tonsaas, passes the church of Bagn, 

. and leads to (3/4 M.) Vold on the Bzgna, a station on the Spirillen 
route (p. 50). A little higher up we reach the plateau on the 
summit of the Tonsaas and pass two swampy lakes (a raft on one 
of which serves as a ferry-boat). To the N. we obtain a fine view 
of Bruflat in the Etnadal. The road now gradually descends, and 
where it issues from the forest commands an imposing *Vıew of 
the beautifu] and partially wooded valley of Valders, with the 

Strandefjord running through it, and the anow-capped Jotunheim 

Mountains, Galdebergstind, and Thorinstinder (IIW ft.) in ie 
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background (see R. 17). The road soon reaches the Beunadal, 
where it is joined by the Spirillen road (p. 50), and, a little 
farther on, — 

1%, M. (pay for 2! 3) Frydenlund i \ordre Aurdal (*Station), 
a large village beautifully situated on the old road, to the left of, 
and 200 paces below the new. The Foged, or chief administrative 
official, the Sorenskriver, or local judge, and the Lensmand, orchief 
eonstable, reside here, and the place boasts of a "Folkesheirkole' 
and a ‘Konsumtions-Forbrugsforening' or cooperative store. In the 
vicinity is the church of Aurdal. The church-yarıd is entered by a 
curious gateway containing a hay-loft and storehouse for wood. — 
Beyond Frydenlund the road, which is nearly level, runs high 
above the Bsgna, partiy through wood, and partiy through cul- 
tivated land, and soon reaches the Aurdulsfjord, with its numerous 
islands, one of the series of long lakes from which the Brgna 
issues, and of which the Strandefjord and Vangsmjesen are the 
principal. Another fine view is obtained at Onstad, where the head- 
forester resides. The road then passes the Distriet Prison on the 
left. On the other side of the broad valley is the Aabergabygd, 
watered by the Aabergselv, which forma the Krannefos. Tothe right, 
farther on, is a fine waterfall, called Fosbrauten, and to the left is 
heard the roar of the Vaslefos, a pieturesque waterfall ofthe Begna, 
which may be visited from Fagernses. (The Epilobium, or graceful 
French willow, so common in many parts of Norway, is known 
here as the Engmjelk, Engstappe, or Kjere Blomst.) We now reach 
the beautiful Strandefjord (1170 ft.), a narrow lake 21/, M. in 
length, extending nearly as far as Stee, and soon stop at — 

11/8 M. fFagerlund i Nordre Aurdal (* Station), a few paces 
beyond the former station of Fagernes (* Inn, comfortable and 
reasonable), situated on the N. bank of the lake, and at the mouth 
of the river descending from Östre Slidre. This is a charming 
spot for a stay of some duration, affording attractions to artists 
and sportsmen alike, and the two names just mentioned (‘fair 
grove’ and ‘fair promontory’ respectively) are by no means inap- 
propriate. The lake and neighbouring streanıs afford good trout- 
fishing, and wild-duck shooting is also obtainable. As, however, 
this is a favourite starting-place for an excursion to the Jotunheim 
Mts. (R. 17), the route to which diverges here, the inns arc often 
full in the height of summer. Route through Pstre Slidre to the 
Bygdin (Jotunheim), see p. 161. 

About 1/4 M. beyond Fagerlund we cross the Neselv, which 
descends from Östre Slidre and forms some picturesque cataracts 
about 100 yds. above the bridge, and follow the bank of the lake 
to Strand (formerly a station), beyond which we pass Ihe Auurches 
of Svennes and Lines. To the 8., on the oppasite vide at ns 
valley, is seen the Vassetelv, which descende {tom ine Sygnlin 
Zakes. To the N.W. rise the snow-mounteins on he N amauma®® 
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Near Ulns®s-Kirke and at Gaarden Fosseim, beyond it, on the op- 
posite bank, the lake is crossed by bridges, the part of it between 
them being called the Gruneimfjjord. Mountain-passes from Ulnse 
and Fosseim to the Hallingdal, see pp. 30, 31. — The road now 
gradually ascends the hill to — 


15/,M. TReien (a fair station), near which is the Church of Reen 
with its old Klockstapel (clock-tower), with numerous farms in 
the vieinity. About 1/,M. beyond Reien we reach the beautifully 
situated Church of Vestre Slidre, which commands a fine view 01 
the lake. Near this church a road diverges to the right, crossing 
the Slidreaas to (13/4 M.) Rogne in Istre Slidre (p. 161). 

A little before reaching the top of the hill which this road ascends. 
about 3/, M. from the church, the traveller may diverge by a path to the 
right, leading in 25 min. to the *Avidhafd ("white head‘), an eminencot 
which commands a striking view of the valleys of Vestre and #Pstre 
Slidre, the Bitihorn, and the snow-mountains to the N. of Lake Bygdin 
and the Vinstervand. A few hundred paces to the W. of this point rise: 
the *Kvalehegda, where an admirable survey of the whole of the Bygdir 
range, the Vangsmjgsen, and the Hallingdal mountains to the S. is enjoyed. 
This ia „mavourite excursion from Hlken (see below), and takes abou! 

A few hundred paces beyond the church of Vestre Slidre a 
gate and private road on the right lead in Öd min. to Olken 
(*Brandt’s Hotel and Pension, 31/ kr. per day), a farm-house 
converted into an iun, beautifully situated on the hill about 300 ft. 
above the lake. As this house is a favourite summer-resort and 
attracts a considerable number of invalids and others, itis generally 
quite full in the height of the season. The ‘Distriktslage’, 01 
physician of the district, lives on the high-road near Olken. Horse: 
and carriages may be had here. The ascent of tke Hvidhefd und 
Kvalehogda, mentioned above, is recommended (3 hrs. there 
and back). 

Thus far the high-road has been generally good, the old road 
having been almost entirely superseded by the new; but between 
Vestre Slidre and Hzg on the farther side of the Fillefjeld the 
new road has only partially been completed, and many parts gl 
the old road still in use are excessively hilly, toiling up hill and 
rusbing down dale where the inequalities of the ground might easily 
have been avoided. The scenery continues to be very attractive. 
In traversing the heights of Kvale (or Kvare, Kvarde, ‘a hill” 
we obtain a magnificent view of the Slidrefjord (1190 ft.), as the 
upper part of the Strandefjord is often called, with the mountaing 
to the W. — At the Church of Lomen (1/4 M. from Stee) another 
road to Qstre Slidre diverges to the right, erossing the Slidreaas 
to Hagge, from which paths lead to Hedal and Lake Bygdin (p. 163). 
(A bargain may be made for the drive from Stee to Hzgge, 1 M. 
distant, but the latter is not a station.) 


115 M. /:Stee (a small and poor station), \ies near ne N.N. end 
of the Slidrefjord, or Upper Strandefjord. "Ihe road tranerser wor 
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the greater part of the way to the next station, ascending the left 
bank of the Begna, which, a short distance beyond Stee, forms a 
fine fall called the Lofos a little to the left of the road. 

41 M. T@to (*Station, civil landlady) is a favourite resort of 
artists, some of whom have embellished one of the rooms with a 
number of paintings. The situation of the place presents little 
attraction, but it lies close to the * Vangsmjesen (1540 ft.), a 
magnificent lake, about 21/,M. in length. The road follows the 8. 
bank of the lake to Gaarden Kvam, near which it is carried past the 
*Kvamsklev (‘ravine cliff’) by means of a gallery hewn in the 
face of the Hugakolie, resembling the Axenstrasse on the Lake of 
Lucerne. In spring and autumn the safety of travellers is some- 
times endangered here by the falling of masses of rock. At the 
most hazardous point the road is protected by a roof. This is the 
most striking point on the whole of the Valders route, and com- 
mands a noble survey of the imposing lake and the mountains 
enclosing it. On the right rises the Vednisfjeld, on the left the 
Grindef;jeld (5590 ft.), and opposite us the Skjoldfjeld. To the N. 
is the Dresjafos. 

3/4 M. jTune i Vang (*Station, 5,min. to the left, reached by 
a Iough road, frequently crowded with diligence-passengers) lies 
on the slope of the hill, at a short distance from the lake, of which 
it commands a fine survey. About 1/;M. farther we pass the Church 
of Vang, which replaces the old Stavekirke (“timber church’) pur- 
chased by Frederick William III. of Prussia in 1843 for 320 kr. 
and removed to the Giant Mts. in Silesia. A stone in front of the 
church bears the Runic inscription: ‘Gosa sunir ristu stin thissi 
aftir Gunar’ (‘the sons of Gosa erected this stone to the memory of 
Gunar’). Just beyond the church, on the bank of the lake, and on 
the right side of the road, we reach the *Vang Inn (clean and 
reasonable, kept by Ole For, successor to Mme. Odnas, by whose 
name it is sometimes still called), beautifully situated at the foot 
of the huge @rindefjeld (which may be ascended hence in 2 hre.). 
— The road continues to skirt the lake, passing several farms 
(Hugestrand, Fertines, Vierdok, and Sere) and the church of Oye. 
Opposite to us rises the imposing N. bank of the lake, on which 


tower the conspicuous Skodshorn and the Skyrifjeld. 
From &ye a mountain path, passing to the $. of the Avamenes (3WVO ft.) 
and the Borrenss (4369 ft.), which last mountain may be ascended from 
the route, and skirting the Utrovand, leads to Nystuen un the Fillefjeld 
(p. 42) in half-a-day. 
The road now ascends from the Vangsmjesen to the small 
Strandefjord (1604 ft.), which it skirts (not to be confounded with 
the Strandefjord lower down). At the end of itis Kasa. 
From Kasa a path leads to the Jonskard-Seter (KAM IN) nA \nente 
to the N.W., passing the Fagersetnes (KATY ft.) on the right, \o \ne Htom- 
gense and S/eindodse, and through the Gjetmundsdal to Lake Tyin (Toimde- 
Aoug, p. 166), in all a good day’s walk. An 
Beyond the Strandefjord the scenery agsumes & more DIT 
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ous character, and a few farms are now seen on the sunny (N.) 
side of the valley only. 

13/4 M. +Skogstad (1885 ft. ; a fair station) lies nearly 1/,M. to 
the right of the road. From this point to the next station there is a 
steep ascent of nearly 1400 ft., and the road is unpleasantly hilly 
at places, especially to persons descending. T'he scenery now loses 


its grand mountainous character. 

By making a alight digression from the high road at Skogstad (about 
3 hre. more than the time taken in driving to Nystuen; guide necessary) 
a magnificent * View may be obtained. he path passes the farms of 
Opdal, Eibjerg, and Fiaten on the 8. slope of the hill, and crosses the 
Troldhe (307 ft.) to the Hagesat-Sater in the valley of the Bjerdela, 
which falls into tbe Begna lower down. The top of the hill commands 
a very striking survey ofthe Tyin-Lake and the mountains of the Koldedal 
and Melkedal, with several considerable glaciers. 


1 M. (pay for 11/,) FNystuen (3252 ft.; *Station, often crowded 
in the height of summer), which resembles some of the large Alpine 
hospices on a small scale, stands on the barren Fillefjeld, above 
the Utrovand. To the N. rises the Stugunes (4827 ft.), to the E. 
the Borrenes (4870 ft.). The landscape presents the desolate and 
somewhat monotonous character possessed by most of the higher 
Norwegian mountains. The gaard, an unpretending group of build- 
ings, is partly supported by government as a ‘Fjeldstue’, or mountain 
refuge, and is chiefly important in winter, when travellers have 
frequently been rescued from danger by the bravery of its inmates. 
(Knud Nystuen, the father of the present landlord, has been pre- 
sented with the Norwegian silver medal ‘for Borgerdaad’, i. e. for 
an act of heroism.) As the most violent winds blow from W. to 
E., all the buildings are erected with their narrower sides to the 
W., in order to present the smallest possible surface to the storms. 

The *Stugunes (4827 ft.) may easily be ascended from Nystuen 
in 21/9-3 hrs. (or 4-D hrs. there and back) by following the brook 
to the W. of the station and then going eastwards. Or the ascent 
may be made from Nystuen direct (somewhat steep). In either 
case a guide is unnecessary. The summit commands an uninter- 
rupted survey of the Jotunheim range, from the Horunger on the 
W. to the Sletmarkho on the E. — To the S. of Nystuen rises the 
Suletind (5813 ft.), an imposing mountain-top, 1/,M. distant. The 
excursion thither from Nystuen and back takes 5-6 hrs., present- 
ing no difficulty; or the ascent may be combined with the jour- 
ney to Muristuen by leaving the high-road at the Kirkestel, a sater 
a little beyond Nystuen (p. 43), and following the old road (den 
gamle Vei) to the 8. The view from the Suletind is one of the 
finest in Norway, but is rarely quite clear. 

From NyYstuzn TO AArDaL (12-13 hra.; guide desirable). This route 
is recommended to active walkers or good riders whu have already seen 
the magnificent Zerdal, or intend to return by that valley. The path, 
which is very rough and fatiguing at places. ascends gradually to the 

rigbt from the Airkestel (see above), leading beiween two small \ukan to 


the walershed of the Fillefjeld (A1/z-5 hra.), which commends a meagnit- 
cent view of the Jotunfjeld, the Suletind, the Jostedslshree, and other noun- 
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tains and glaciers, and also of the loftily situated Tyin-Vand (p. 166) and 
of the small lake from which the Aardela issues. Passing the Sietterust, 
a fisherman’s hut on the bank of the latter stream, we follow the ss#ter- 
track, which afterwards crosses the stream with ita numerous and most 
picturesque cataracts and falls, and follows its N. bank to Moen (tolerable 

uarters), beyond which we cross the Aardela and soun reach Farnas, at 
the head uf the Aardalsvand (1 hrs. from the top of the hill). A boat 
trom Farnes carries ns to the lower end of the lake in 2 hrs., whence 
Aardal is rcached in !/z hr. more. Comp. p. 52. 

The road from Nystuen to Maristuen traverses the monotonous 
Smeddal, a mountain-basin without pretension to grandeur. The 
old road led over the shoulder of the Suletind and past the Sule- 
vand, which forms the source of the Lara, and then descended 
steeply to Maristuen, whence it presents the appearanıce of a grass- 
grown band ascending the mountain. Pedestrians are recommended 
to follow the old road, especially if they purpose ascending the 
Suletind. 

At the Kirkestsl (‘church chalet’), where the old road diverges 
to the left, there formerly stood a church dedicated to St. Thomas, 
in which the pastor of Vang performed divine service on 2nd July 
annually. In connection with this service a kind of fair was also 
held, which, however, gave rise to such irregularities and excenses 
that in 1808 both service and fair were discontinued by order of 
the authorities, and the church was afterwards removed. Farther 
on we pass the Grenlidseter and the marble Stette, or column, 
which marks the boundary between Christiania Stift and that of 
Bergen, and stands at the highest point of the road (3841 ft.). 
The road skirts the uninteresting Fillefjeldvand and Smeddulsvand 
(3120 ft.), both of which are drained by the Lara. Opposite to 
us rises the Sadel-Fjeld. We then ascend to the Bruseseter 
(3243 ft.), and descend thence, partly through birch-plantations, 
with the foaming Lxra below us on the right, to — 

11/,M.(pay for 2 in the reverse direction) +Maristuen (2635 ft.; 
*Station, good, though unpretending), the second ‘Fjeldstue’ on 
the Fillefjeld, originally founded by the clergy as a hospice in 
4300. Notwithstanding the height of its situation, the air will be 
found perceptibly warmer than at Nystuen, as it not only lies 
lower, but is influenced by the more genial climate of the W. coast. 
The scenery, too, though still wild, is far richer and more pleasing 
than at Nystuen. Between this point and Hag the road descends 
1150 ft., and the valley soon becomes more attractive. At the 
Bridge of Berlaug, 1/4 M. above Hxg, the Valders and Hallingdal 
routes unite (see p. 32). We soon stop at — 

11/gM. + Hag (1482 ft. , *Station, good, and more comfortable 
than the three last), where the finest scenery of the *Leerdal, one 
of the most superb valleys in Norway, begins,. "The xaad Islsur 
the valley the whole way to Lerdalseren. "The Aneat parte I ni 
most pioturesque route are the ravine between the Church Si w_ 
gund snd Husum, and the rock and river auenery verneen AUT 
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pole’) and a Julebaand (‘Christmas sheaf’ for the birds) form me- 
morials of the local customs. — At Sundstud, where the Bzgna 
contracts, are the ruins of a bridge by which the road formerly 
crossed to the E. (left) bank of the river, leading thence to Bang. 
The new road, completed in 1877, now follows the W. (right) 
bank, and skirts the Svartvikfjeld, with its overhanging rocks and 
‘giant cauldrons’ (hollows formed by the action of water). The 
Soleiblomst or Smerblomst (a kind of ranunculus) is frequently 
seen by the wayside. We now reach the large basin of Bang, with 
its numerous farms, its church, and parsonage, all on the opposite 
bank of the river, and soon stop at — 

1 M. Vold (*Station), charmingly situated. A pleasant walk 
may be taken to (20 min.) the *Fall of the Bagna, which however 
may also be visited on the way to Frydenlund. — A good road 
leads from Vold to (3/4 M.) Gravdal and (1/4M.) Sveen (seep. 38); 
near Vold it passes Kremmermoen, formerly the station, and 
still an inn. 

On the left, beyond Vold, rises the pointed HAullekollen, at the 
base of which is Reinlid, with its ancient Stavekirke (p. 143), the 
road to which diverges to the left from the Bzgna bridge. Our road 
crosses the bridge and turns to the left, entering the upper region 
of the valley of the Bzgna, while the road to the right leads to 
Kremmermoen, Bang, and Sveen. Fine mountain-scenery. The 
road soon quits the valley and ascends the Jukamsklev in long 
windings, whence we obtain a striking view of the rapid river 
below. To the right, at the top of the hill, is @aarden Jukam, which 
we afterwards pass on the left. The road affords a good survey of 
the Reinlidsbygd with the Stavedalsfjeld, the mountain range of 
which Hullekollen is a spur. — Beyond ‘Plads’ Hengen we obtain 
a noble *Vızw of the snow-mountains of Jotunheim bounding the 
valley of Ostre Slidre, the Kalvaahegda, the Thorfinstinder, and 
the other mountains near Lake Bygdin (p. 163). On the right we 
observe the road which crosses the wooded Tonsaas to Gravdal 
(p. 38). The road then descends to Gaarden Motet (or Medtes), 
where it is usual to rest the horses for half-an-hour. Over the 
door of the gaard are the quaint verses — 


‘Stat her mit Huus i Fred ‘Her »der jeg mit Brad, 

For hveert Misundheds Oye, Her frygter jeg min Gud; 

Thi den misundte Jord Velsignet er hver den 

Den leer sig ogsaa pleye- Som her gaar in og ud.’ 

[May my house stand here in peace from every eye ofenvy; (but I care 


not) for the envied earth can equally well be ploughed. Here I eat my 
hread and fear my God. Bilessed be every one that passes in and out.] 


The scenery beyond this point is less interesting. The road 
runs chiefiy through wood, and again ascends, soon uniting with 
the road from Gjevik and Odnzs, which descends from the Ton- 
#838 on the right. 

. 113 M. {Frydenlund (*Station ; see p. 3) \ies on the old road, 
khe left of the new, and about %00 paces below it. 
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5. The Sognefjord. From Leerdalseren to the Aardals- 
fjord, Lysterfjord, and Fjeerlandsfjord. 


Comp. Map, p. #0. 

STEANBOATS. Although small boats are procurable at all the stations 
(fare about 1 kr. per mile for each rower), travellers are cautioned against 
engaging them for long distances as their speed is usually slow, and the 
stations are very far apart. For whatever part of the Sognefjord the 
traveller is bound, he should therefore endeavour to time his arrival at 
Leerdalsgren so as to catch a steamer on the same or the following day 
to take him to his destination. As already observed in the Introduction 
(p. vi), no plan can be definitively settled without a careful consultation 
of ‘Norges Communscationer‘, but as the summer-services of the steamers 
rarely undergo serious alterations from year to year, it may be useful 
here to give an outline of the principal routes from Leerdalsgren in 
accordance with the latest arrangements. 

1. To Aardal, Marifjeeren, and Skjolden: Mond. 8a.m. and Thurs. 7 a.m. 

2. To Marifjeren direct: Tues. 8 p.m., Thurs. 7 a.m., Frid. 3 a.m. 

3. To Aurland and Gudvangen: Sund. Ta.m. and Thurs. 12 midnight. 

4. To Gudvangen direct: Wed. 8 a.m. and Thurs. 3 p.m. 

5. To Fjerland vid Gudvangen: Mon. 12 midnight. 

6. To Bergen direct: Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs., Frid. (from Bergen 
Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs., Sat.); comp. R. 7. 


The steamers are all well fitted up and have good restaurants on board 
(which provide wine and beer, but no spirituous liquors), but the sleeping 
accommodation is limited. If a night or part of a night has to be spent 
on board, the traveller should lose no time in securing a sofa or berth. 
The cabin fare is AU, the steerage 35, and the deck 15 8. per sea-mile 
(A Engl. M.). The usua]l charge for a substantial breakfast with coffee is 
11/2-2, for dinner 2, and for supper 1-1!/2 kr. (fee discretionary, according 
to length of voyage). 

SpzcıaL Mar: ‘Kart over Nordre Bergenhus-Amt, I& Il’; 1 kr. Wg. each. 

The *8Sognefjord (from the old word ‘Sogne’, signifying a nar- 
zow arm of the sea), the longest of all the Norwegian fjords, being 
16 M. long from Sognefest to Skjolden, and averaging 1/, M. in 
width, forms one of the most important highways of traffic in 
Western Norway, and also one of the most convenient avenues to 
some of the grandest and wildest scenery in the country. Like 
all the Norwegian fjords, it is unattractive at its entrance, where 
the rocks have been worn away, partly by the action of the waves, 
and partly by that of the enormous glaciers with which the whole 
country was once covered. The scenery gradually improves as the 
traveller proceeds from E. to W., until the fjord at length ter- 
minates in a number of long and narrow arms bounded by lofty 
mountains rising at places to a height of 5000 ft., and of almost 
unparalleled grandeur. At the upper extremities of the N. ra- 
miflcations of the fjord lie huge glaciers descending from the snow- 
mountains, including the Jostedalsbr& (‘Br&’ or ‘Brede’ signifying 
glacier), the largest glacier in Europe. In other parts of the fjord 
again the banks present a smiling and genial character, being 
fringed with luxuriant orchards and waving corn-Relda, and aimddet 
with pleasant-looking dwellings. At some points indeet (ma Sn 
Balholm, Sogndsl, Amble, and Skjolden) the scenery ol ne Ss 

is no# unworthy of comparison witb that of the Lake ot ins 
„* 
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or even with that of the lakes of N. Italy. In the majestic grandenr 
of its mountains and glaciers, the Sognefjord far surpasses the 
Hardanger, but its general character is severe and at places desolate 
and monotonous, while the waterfalls, as well as the softer scenery, 
of its southern rival unquestionably carry oft the palm. — Up to 
the point where the great ramifications of the Sognefjord begin, 
the climate is the same as that of the W. coast, being Tainy and 
mild in winter and usually damp and cool in summer; but the 
seasong in its long and narrow arms are more similar to those pre- 
valent in inland European countries. In winter a considerable 
part of these arms is usually frozen over, and although the ice is 
detached from the shore at its margins, being raised a couple of 
feet or more twice daily by the tide, it serves as a busy highway 
for sledge traffic. On these occasions the steamers of course cannot 
ply beyond the limits of the open water. 

The Inhabitants (Sogninger) of the banks of the fjord, which, 
with the adjoining country, are all embraced in the name of ‘Sogn’, 
appear to belong to two distinct races, those in the W. parts pos- 
seseing the placid Norwegian character, while those of the E. parte 
are remarkable for their vivacity, which shows itself in their hur- 
ried and almost incoherent mode of speaking. All, however, will 
be found uniformly obliging and hospitable to travellers. — In 
these regions the traveller will still occasionally meet with an old 
Regstue (‘smoke house’), one of the primitive dwellings of the 
natives, with its Ljor, or opening för the smoke and admission of 
light, and its pointed roof (one of Tidemanid’s well known subjects). 
In the centre of these hovels was the Grte (or Gruva, ‘pit’, akin 
to ‘groove’), or hollow in which the fire was lighted, which, as 
civilisation advanced, was sfterwards replaced by a heartlstone 
with a chimney of masonry above it (Skorsten, Arnested, Peis). — 
On all the roads adjoining the fjord, with the exception of the 
great routes from Lardal to Christianie, tie Stölkjerre is atmost 
invariably used instead of the lighier Kariot. 


A steamer leaves Lerdalsaren (p. 45) for Aardal twice weekly, 
the voyage occupying two hours. Both the Lerdalsfjord and the 
Aardalsfjord are unattraotive, being bounded By barren rocky 
mowntains, and their shores being almost entirely uninhabited. 

Aardal (*Jens Klingenberg’s Inn), a small village with a hatd- 
some church situated at the head of the fjord of that name, a branch 
ofthe Sognefjord nearly 2M. in length, is the starting-point for an 
excursion to the Veltisfos, the finest waterfall in the Sogn district, 
and for a very interesting mountain- walk to Nystuen (p. 42). By 
starting very early in the morning, a good walker might accomplish 
each of these expeditions in one day, but on the excursion to the 

Vettisfos a night had better be spont at Moen or Vert, and on the 
zvute to Nysoıen (for which a guide tsidesiräb\e) a night at Moon. 
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BoUvTe TO THR VRTTIsFos (7-8 hre.; guide unnecessary; a mo- 
derate supply of provisions should be taken). We cross the Aarduls- 
tange, a “tongue’ or neck of land separating the fjord from the 
(!/aM.) Aardalsvand, a grand mountain-lake, 11/4 M. long. A boat 
on the lake carries us (1 pers. 1 kr. 40, 2 pers. 2 kr. 20 e.) in 
2 hrs. to Farnes, at the N.E. end of the lake, and on the right 
bank of the Utla, a river which is formed by the confluence of 
numerous mountain-torrents. 

From Farn®s a bridle-path ascende to the N. through the Langedal, 

assing the Aare and Stokke seters, to Muradn (p. 176), whence a path 
eads through the Lovardalisskard (A699 ft.), a ‘gap’ or depression at the 
foot of the Austabot-Tinder and Solei-Tinder, into the Berdal and to Gaar- 
den Fuglesteg (AM ft.), which lies almost perpendicularly above the valley 
of Fortun (p. 152). The descent to Fortun is excessively steep, whence 
probably is derived the name of Fuglesteg, or ‘bird-path'. The walk 
takes 10 hrs. in all (guide desirable; 4 kr.). 


Ascending the Utladal from Farnzs, we soon cross the Aardalıı, 
which deseends from the Tyin-Vand (p. 166), and reach the Gaurd 
Moen, or Fosmoen (tolerable night quarters), where the Nystuen 
route diverges to the right. From this point to the Gaard Vetti 
(11/4M.) is a walk or ride of 4-Ö hre., the first 3/,M. to the Guard 
Gjelle (536 ft.) being nearly level. The Gjellefos descends here on 
the right. Hexe begins the formidable *Vettisgjel, a narrow ravine 
bounded by cliffs of immense height, aud endangered by avalanches 
and land-slipsin winter and in rainy weather. The Utlaand the path 
here thread their way through a chaos of rocky debris, resembling 
the scene of the famous Goldau landslip in Switzerland. (Those 
who prefer to avoid this dreaded deflle may ascend from the gaard 
to the top of the hill and follow a perfectly safe, but uninteresting 
sster-path to Ulenannuasi, Atjernnaasi, and the Vettismork-Seter, 
situated above the Vettisfos.) Beyond the ravine the path ascends 
& steep mountain-spur, and then skirts a perpendicular precipice, 
high above the Utla, passes the Afdal on the left, with the pietur- 
esque Afdalsfos (531 ft.), and the Heljafos on the right, and leads 
to the small Gaard Vetti (1092 ft. ; good accommodation at Anfind 
Veiti’s). — A good path constructed by the ‘Turistforening’ leads 
hence in 2/4-1 hr. to the *"Vettisfos, or Vettismorkafos, a fall of 
the Morkakoldedela , about WO ft. in height, one of the highest 
and finest waterfalls in Europe. By some travellers this justly 
celebrated cascade, with its picturesque adjuncts, is preferred to 
the Rjukanfos (p. 20), the Veringsfos (p. 94), and the Skjzgge- 
dalsfos (p. 100), but in volume of water it is generally far inferior 
to any of these. The fall may be viewed from above by ascending 
the precipitous Vettisgalder by apath leading to the Vettismorksater 
(2190 ft.), and turning to the left a little below the seter; wu 
the utmost caution is necessary in approaching Ihe ink si ine 
abyss. — About !/ hr. beyond the sster is ihe Fleskeduls - Barter , 
whence the Friken (4657 ft.; riding practicahle ww ine u) 

commanding a view of the Horunger and other a0“ „mount 
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may be ascended. The imposing Stelsnaasi (5725 ft.), between 

the Morka-Koldedal and Fleskedal may also be ascended from the 

Vettismorkszter (guide Anfind Vetti; 4 kr.). Comp. p. 173. 
From the Fleskedals-Seter a grand mountain route leads through the 


Uradal to Smaaget, the Tyin-Vand, and Zidsbugarden on the Bygdin-Vand 
in 8-10 hrs. (guide necessary; see R. 17, v.). 


A steamer (see p. 51) leaves Aardal twice weekly for Lerdal, 
and also twice weekly for Marifjeren and Skjolden on the Lyster- 
fiord, to which we now proceed. The voyage to Marifjsren takes 
3 hrs., and to Skjolden 2 hrs. more. 

The Lysterfjord, the N.E. and longest (3!/, M.) ramification 
of the Sognefjord , presents a series of wild mountain-landscapes, 
diversified by beautiful scenery of a softer type. On the W. side 
rises the preeipitous Hougmel (3811 ft.), beyond which the steamer 
touches at }8olvorn (* Station), a prettily situated place. 

From Solvorn a beautiful walk or drive (see also below) may be taken 
across the hill to (1%/, M.) +Hofslund, near Sogndal (2 64). — Or a drive 
may be taken to (!/zM.) +Hillestad, whence the *Molde (3665 ft.), a moun- 
tain rising between Solvorn and Marifjseren, may be ascended for the sake 
of the view it commands of the whole Lysterfjord, the Jostedalsbre, and 
the Horunger (ponies and guides at Hillestad station). From Hillestad 
the road leads N.E. to (?/s M.) Marifjeren (from Solvorn to Marifjseeren 
pay for 13/, M.). 

On the promontory opposite Solvorn lies Urnes with its ancient 
‘Stavekirke’ and ‘giant tumuli’ (Kampehouge). On the right, about 
l/yhr. after leaving Solvorn, we pass the Gaard Kroken, famed for 
its orchards. In !/a hr. ınore the steamer touches at — 

Marifjeren (*Jacob Ihervi’s Inn), prettily situated on the 
Gaupnefjord, a branch of the Lysterfjord, at the N. end of the 
Molde, mentioned above. (Steamer hence to Lerdal three times 
a week, once direct in 3 hrs., and twice viä& Aardal in 5 hrs. ; to 
Skjolden twice a week.) A beautiful walk may be taken hence up 
the hill to the N.W. to the old church of Joranger, which com- 
mands a magnificent view of the fjord and the Feigumsfos, a water- 
fall 720 ft. high on the E. bank. To the 8. of Marifjeren is @aarden 
Hundshammer, whence part of the Jostedalsbr@ is visible towards 
the N. — On the beach are observed a number of large stones, 
which have been forced up into their present position by the ice 
covering the fjord in winter. — At the N.W. extremity of the 
Gaupnefjord lies Reneid (*Inn), 3/3 M. distant. | 

EXCURSION TO THE JOSTEDAL (23 days). Visitors to the *Jostedal, 
with its famous glaciers, leave the steamer at Marifjeren and row in 
!/a hr. to (@/s M.) Reneid, which is a fast station for boats, but slow for 
horses. A rough track, hardly practicable for driving (but riding re- 
commended as far as the church) , leads thence to (2 M.) Myklemyr (ac- 
commodation at Anders‘, also horses) and (1 M.) Jostedals-Kirke (658 ft.). 
This part of the route, which is uninteresting, passes near several large 

glaciers (Jekler) descending from the Jostedalsbr& (Br& signifying a mass 
of snow and ice, including the Jekler or offahootr), the most important 


‚einge the Tunsbergdalbre (8 Engl. M. in length) and the three glaciers ol 
gse@/ or ÄArondal; but they are not visible from the rond. At Torte 
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dal accommodation may be obtained at the parsonage or at une of the 
farm-houses. 

The principal object of interest in the valley is the *Nigardsbre, 
1M. to the N. of the church. At Gaarden Faaberg (1314 ft.; quarters for 
the night), !/« M. farther, the best guide for a visit to the glacier may 
be procured, but his services are unnecessary unless the traveller intends 
crossing the Jostedalsbr& or proceeding to the Gudbrandsdal or Nordfjord. 
Other glaciers beyond the Nigardsbr& are the Bjernesteg or Faabergstel (!/ıM. 
from Faaberg), and the Zodalsbre and Stegeholtsbre, 3/4, M. farther. — Tra- 
vellers intending to cross the mountains usually spend the preceding night 
at the Faabergs-Stel, 1/2 M. above Gaarden Faaberg, and at the foot ofthe 
Lodalsbre, which, together with the Stegholtsbre, is most conveniently 
visited from this point and will repay the trouble. 

Fran Faabergs-Stel to Siryn and Faleide, see p. 126; to the Gudbrandsdal, 
see pD. . 

Khe Jostedal glaciers, having long been known and frequently explored, 
are the most celebrated in Norway and have been described by Forbes in 
his ‘Norway’ (Edinburgh. 1853), by C. de Seue in his work ‘Le Neve de 
Justedal et ses Glaciers’ (Christiania, 1870), and by Durocher, Bohr, Nau- 
mann, and others. 

RoAD FROM MARIFIEREN TO SoGNDAL (21/, M.), a beautiful 
walk (6-7 hrs.) or drive (5-6 hrs.). Horses must be ordered in 
good time as the station is a ‘slow’ one. The hilly road passes the 
base of the Molde, which is very steep and not easily ascended on 
this side, and follows the course of the Bygdeelv. On the right, 
above us, lies Joranger. We pass a number of farms and cottages, 
chiefly on the sunny side of the valley, and plantations of birches 
and alders, the leaves of which serve as fodder for the sheep and 
goats. A little to the right lies Fet, with its old church. At the 
highest point of the road (about 1200 ft.) we obtain a view of the 
distant snow-mountains to the 8. of the Sognefjord, including the 
Fresviksbr2. During the somewhat steep descent we obtain a 
magniflcent *Vızw of the scattered village of Hafslo with the 
Hafslovand and the mountains of the Sognefjord, and at our 
feet lies — 

8/4 M. 1.Hillestad (very poor station). The church and parsonage 
of Hafslo lie on the lake, about 1/, M. to the W. 

Ascent of the Molde from Hillestad, see above. — From Hillestad to 
Solvorn on the Lysterfjord (p. 54) !/z M.; the road to Sogndal diverges 
to the right about !/s M. from Hillestad. 

From Hillestad or Hafslo to the Veitestrandsvand and Fjerlandsfjord, 
see p. 97. 

Beyond Hillestad the road passes the lake and traverses a pine- 
wood, through which glimpses are obtained of the lake and the 
Jostedalsbra& to the N. The Solvorn road diverges here to the left. 
— Beyond Gaarden Oklevig the road attains its highest point, and 
then descends the numerous zigzags of *Gildreskreden (Skreien), 
where great caution is necessary in driving. Near the beginning 
of them is St. Olafskilde, a spring from which sick persons some- 
times drink, devoutly making the sign of the eross with imo wücke. 
In descending we obtain a magnificent view ot {he Forl. on Da 
right rushes the Orrsielv, descending from the \ etestrand AN 


Hafelo Iskes, and forming the Helvetesfos and Fatesprang. BA“ 
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us lies Nagieren. The road now skirts the Barsnaesfjord. The 
glacier-worn rocks should be observed here, with large isolated 
boulders resting on them at places. The vegetation gradually be- 
comes richer, and oaks, elms, and ashes begin to appear. Passing 
through the Berkul, a curious aperture in the rock, the road ascends 
to the heights of Xvam, which afford another splendid view. At 
Gaarden Loftenes, on the opposite bank, the fjord contracts to a 
narrow channel, and the Sogndalsfjord now begins. We then reach 
THofslund, the station for the adjacent Sogndal, a pretty place with 
a.good inn (p. 64), 13/, M. from Hillestad. — From Sogndal to 
Fjsrland, see p. 57. 


FRoM MARIFJEREN TO SKJOLDEN. The upper part of the Lyster- 
fjord is grand and pieturesque. The steamer passes Ne@s, near the 
mouth of the Gaupnefjord, on the left, andthe imposing Feigumsfos, 
a fine waterfall of two leaps, 1400 ft. in height, on the right, and 
next stops (1 hr.) at Desen (*Inn) on the W. bank, near the old 
stone church of Dale, whence a road leads to Nzs. Beautiful 


scenery, somewhat resembling that of the Lake of Lucerne. 

From Dasen the traveller may ascend the Daledal by a horse-track 
to Gaard Küen, beyond which there is a steep alimb to the Vidde of 
Storhougen (2600 ft.), at the head of the valley, and the Kjeldgaard Vigdal. 
The path then descends to Myklemyr in the Jostedal (p. 54), about 2? M. 
from Dosen (a walk of 6-7 hrs.; guide advisable). 


From Dessen the steamer proceeds (twice a week) in another 
hour to Skjolden (*Inn), prettily situated at the end of the Lyster- 
fjord. To the E. rises the snow-clad Fanaraak ; in the foreground, 


to the right, is Eide;; to the left are Bolstad and Skjolden. 
From Skjolden to the Fortundal, and to Redsheim, see R. 16; to the 
Horunger, see R. 17, x. 


The *Fjserlandsfjord, of which the Sverefjord and Vetlefjord 
are branches, extends to the N. of Bulholm (p. 64) for a distance 
of 21/4M., and is terminated by the Bojums-Jekel and the Suphelle- 
Jekel, the two most imposing offshoots of the Jostedalsbre. A 
steamboat at present rung to Fjarland at the head of the fjord once 
a week only (Wed.), coming from Lardal viä Gudvangen, and 
stopping half-a-day (Thurs.) at Fjerland so as to allow time for a 
visit to the glaciers. The excursion may therefore be very con- 
veniently made from Lardal or from Gudvangen; but if the tra- 
veller who has visited the Lysterfjord has time and energy still at 
command, be will find it interesting to cross the mountains from 
that fjord to Fjserland, spend one or more days in exploring the 
glaciers, and return thence on a Thursday by steamer to Lardal, 
or to Balholm, where a steamer on its way to Bergen usually touches 
on Friday mornings. Iftbe W. and N. fjords with their magni- 

Acent snow-mountains and picturesque waterfalls be thus visited 
/n succession, the traveller will then have seen the whole of he 
#nest scenery of the Sognefjord with the exception of the Nas- 
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fjord (p. 59), which is travexsed by the favourite routes to 
Bergen and to the Hardanger Fjord, and conveniently visited last. 

FRoM HILLESTAD TO FJZRLAND (one day; & supply of provisions de- 
sirable). About 3, M. from Hillestad (p. 55) is the 8. end of the Vei- 
testrandsvand (B6AO ft.), 1!/ M. long, to the N. end of which we row in 
2l/g hrs.; we then walk to the neighbouring farm of Heggestrand (quar- 
ters for the night, if necessary). This gaard and several higher up form 
the Veitestrandsbygd, beyond which the path ascends gradually to the 
region of snow, where *ice-irons’ (Brodder or Fodpigger) are usually 
put on. The route passes through the Veitestrandsskard, and then de- 
scends rapidly over snow and ice (where caution is necessary) to the 
Suphelle-Seter, and thence to the Vetlebre in the Suphelledal (see below). 

From SoanpaL TO FJRRLAND (10-12 hrs.). This is a much easier and 
more interesting route than the last. A tolerable road ascends from 
Sogndal to (1 M.) the Sogndalsvand (1500 ft.), on which we row to (l/2M.) 
Gaarden Selseng at its N.W. end. From this point the traveller may as- 
cend * Thorstadnatten, which commands an imposing view of the Togga 
(4900 ft.), the Fruhest, the Barnekona, and the Jostedalsbre. To the E. 
the Horunger are visible in clear weather. — The path now ascends the 
Longedul, passing several swters, to the central of the three depressions 
in the mountain, about 4000 ft. above the sea, to the left of which rise 
the summits of the Frudalsbre (5150 ft.). It then descends the Bergedal 
to Gaarden Berge on the E. bank of the Fjserlandsfjord, from which a 
boat conveys us in i hr. to (l!/z M.) Fjerland. 

The banks of the Fjs&rlandsfjord are very imposing, though 
less precipitous than those of the Nerefjord (p.59). On the right, 
above the Rommedal, rises the * Rommehest (4120 £t.), which may 
easily be ascended, and commands a mountain-view of the grandest 
description. ‘Ihe steamer stops at Fjerland or Mundal (Inn kept 
by Aasmund Mundals Enke), !/g M. from the head of the fjord; 
accommodation may also be obtained at Gaarden Vaatevik, 1/,M. 
from the pier. From either of these points the glaciers may be 
visited in 5-6 hrs. (there and back, guide unnecessary). 

The *Store Suphellebre, in the Supbelledal, 11/o hr. to the 
N.E. of the steamboat-pier, descending to within 150 ft. of the 
sea-level, is the lowest glacier in Norway, with the exception 
of the northernmost glaciers in the Jekelfjord in Tromse Amt 
(p. 237). The lower part of the glacier, however, consists merely 
of the fragments of ice which fall over the rocks from the proper 
glacier above. — About 1 hr. higher up lies the *Vetlebr& or Lille 
Suphellebre&, which is remarkable for the purity of its ice. — The 
Skjeidesnipa (4725 ft.) separates the Great Suphellebr2 from the 
*Bojumsbre, the foot of which is 600 ft. only above the fjord, 
presenting a huge ice-fall (11/, hr. from the steamboat-pier). 


6. The Sognefjord. From Lardalseren to Aurland 


and Gudvangen. From Gudvangen to Bergen. 
Comp. Maps, pp. 40, 56. 


STEAMBOATS. There are usually two steamers weekly io Suisunern 
viä Aurland, and two steamers to Gudvangen direct (see p. ON). 


Leaving Lerdal and its uninteresting fjord, the steamet un 
the long promontory of Refsnestangen and Indre Freningen, = 
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usually touches at (11/ hr.) Yitre Freningen on the main fjord, 
consisting of a substantial gaard and a saw-mill a little to the E. 
ofit. On a green plateau, about A00 ft. higher, lies the School 
House, attended by the children of this very scattered district. 


From Indre Frgningen, to which the traveller must walk or row, 
the huge *Blejen (5560 ft.), a spur of the Blaafjeld (67% ft.), may be 
ascended in 6-7 hrs.; it commands an admirable view of the Sognefjord 
the Jostedalsbr&, the Horunger, the Jotunheim Mts., the Hallingdal, and 
Voss. The fjord itself is best seen from the brink of the Zemegen (5190ft.), 
a cliff descending almost perpendicularly to the N. — The ascent from 
Franingen is steep. An easier route is from Vindedal (poor accommoda- 
tion), 3/4 M. to the W. of Leerdal, and a little to the E. of Refsnaestangen 
(16 hrs. to the summit and back). Seen from various parts of the fjord, 
the Blejen forms a very imposing object in the landscape. — Travellers 
staying at Amble (p. 63) may make the ascent from Franingen or from 
Vindedal, either of which may be reached by small boat in an hour. 


The scenery now becomes more picturesque, and the steamboat 
soon turns to the 8. into the *Aurlandsfjord, a branch of the 
Sognefjord, passing Fresvik (p. 63), to the right, with its snow- 
mountains in the background. The Aurlandsfjord and the Nare- 
fjord which diverges from it (see below) are two enormous ravines 
with precipitous rocky banks, 3000-4000 ft. in height, form- 
ing the slopes of the higher mountains behind, which are not 
visible from the lake. As these banks are intersected at places by 
side-valleys descending to the lake, they are often divided into 
sections somewhat resembling the lofty gables of medisval houses. 
Being rocky and barren, they are almost entirely uninhabited ; 
but houses are occasionally observed high above the lake, perched 
on some apparently inaccessible rock. Over these abrupt slopes 
are frequently precipitated waterfalls of great height, partly per- 
pendicularly, and partiy in the form of streaks of foam gliding 
over the dark-brown rock, and refleceted in their whole length in 
the unruffled water of the sombre fjord. Their monotonous mur- 
mur alone breaks the profound silence of the scene. 

The first place in the Aurlandsfjord is Brednes (or Breines), a 
group of poor houses on the left. We next pass the entrance to 
the Nerefjord (between Narenes and Bejteln) on the right, and 
enter the S.E. arm of the Aurlandsfjord. On the right is Under- 
dal, prettily situated, whence the Steganaasi (“ugly’ or ‘terrible 
nose’; 5665 ft.), the highest peak of the Syrdalsfjeld, may be 
ascended viä the Melhus-Seter. Opposite, to the E., rises the 
long Flenjeg, with the Flenjanaasi (4840 ft.) farther to the S. The 
steamer stops at Aurland or Aurlandsvangen (*Brun’s Inn), the 
principal hamlet in the Vasbygd, from which a route leads past 
the Vasbygdvand, up the imposing @alder of Senjereim, and across 


the mountains to Hammersbsen in the Hallingdal (see pp. 34, 33). 
The interesting *Flaamsdal (Flaam or Flaum signifying a flood, or 
swellen river) may be visited by rowing to Gaarden Fretheim, at the head 
of the fjord, fully !/z M. distant from Aurland, and walking or riding 
£hence along the Aoldaelv tu Gaarden Melhus UDA it), where \he night 
may be spent, or to Gaarden Kaardal, the higheat houses in tue valley 
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(3-4 hrs.). The finest points in the Flaamadal are the hill above the 
church of Flaam, the Riondefos, Vibesnaasi, and the Berakvamsgjel (Gjel 
or @il, ‘cleft’, ‘ravine'). 

FRoM AURLAND TO VOSSEVANGEN (3 days). 1st Day: to Kaardal, as 
above. 2nd Day (guide desirable as far as Opste}): a steep ascent of 
about 2000 ft. to the Gravahals (Hals signifying ‘pass’; 37% ft.), following 
the telegraph-wires; then a descent to the Rundehoug Seter and Opstel 
in the district of Voss, whence the path follows the Rundalselv to Al- 
mendingen (in all 12-14 hrs.). 3rd Day: bridle-path to (1!/2 M.) Kleve, and 
road thence to (®/s M.) Vossevangen. — Above Klgve is the 80-called Sver- 
resti (‘Sverre's path), which is said to have been traversed by King 
Sverre and the Birkebeiner in 1177. — From the head of the Aundal, 
which is entered a little to the 8. of the Gravahals, and which will 
eventually be traversed by the Bergen and Voss Railway, another route, 
diverging to the left, leads to (6-7 hrs.) Ose on the Osefjord, a branch of 
the Hardanger (p. 92). A rough mountain track also leads from Almen- 
dingen direct to (6-7 hrs.) Ulvik (p. 91). 

FROM AURLAND TO LA&EDAL (2 days). This is an interesting route for 
pedestrians, traversing magnificent mountain-scenery. ist Day: steep 
ascent of about A000 ft. between the Blaaskavi (Skavl, "snow-drift‘) on the 
N. and Heiskarsnuten on the S., and afterwards passing the lofty Hodr- 
snipe on the richt, to the Hodnseter (8 hrs.). — 2nd Day: to the Skaa- 
leseter and ascend the * Barshegda (4635 ft.), commanding a superb view 
as far as the Horunger, and of the Jgranaasi with the Troldelifjeld. A 
rough s#ter-path then descends to the (7 hrs.) church of Tenjum in the 
Laerdal (p. 45), from which Zerdaiseren is 1 M. distant by the high- 
road. — Another path leads direct from the Hodnszter to Leerdalsgren, 
but misses the fine view from the Barshegda. 

Tur *N=Rersorn. The direct steamer from Lerdal to Gud- 
vangen performs the trip in 31/, hrs. ; another, viä Amble (p. 62), 
takes 4 hrs; and those viä Aurland take Ö hrs. (from Aurland to 
Gudvangen 2 hrs.). The strikingly grand and severe *Nesrofjord, 
aS.W. branch of the Aurlandsfjord, is 11/,M. in length. A little 
beyond Dyrdal, which lies on the right, at the mouth of the valley 
of that name, the fjord contracts to a narrow defile, bounded by 
precipitous rocky mountains of immense height. On the left lies 
Styve and beyond it Holmenes. On the right rises the church of 
Bakke or Ner®, pieturesquely situated, with a cluster of small farms 
and poor cottages around it. At the landing-place, 1/a M. farther, 
the water is shallow, and passengers are landed in small boats. 

TG@udvangen (* Hansen’s Inn and Station, small, on the left, 
below the level of the road), a hamlet at the head of the Narefjord, 
10 min. from the landing-place, lies in so confined a situation that 
it is not reached by the sun’s rays throughout the whole winter. 
On the E. rises the Sjerpenut, on the W. the Solbjergenut. From 
the Kilsboten, to the N. of the former, is precipitated the *Kilefos, 
a waterfall resembling the Staubbach, 1850 ft. in height, begin- 
ning with a perpendicular fall of 500 ft. and terminating in a cata- 
ract. On the right of the fall is the Hestnesfos and on the left 
the Nautefos, which unite with it at one point and afterwards se- 
parate. The Neredalselv affords tolerable fishing, hut Gudssusen 
is not recommended for a prolonged stay. \t the irausller mare 


visits the place from Lsrdal, and intends returming {nitner ot ar 
ceeding to some other part of the Sognefjord, he ShouNd ua 
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to ascend the valley as far as the head of the Stalheimsklev, a 
magnificent walk or drive of 5-6 hrs. there and back. The only 
other walk from Gudvangen is down the left bank of the fjord, 
passing the landing-place, by a level road to (1/2 M.) Bakke (or 
Ners), with its picturesquely situated church (see above). 


FRoM GUDVANGEN TO VOSSRYANGEN AND BERGEN (131/, M.). 
This part of our route, particularly as far as (4 M.) Vossevangen, 
traverses some of the grandest and most picturesque scenery in 
Norway, and is preferable to the direct steamboat-route from Ler- 
dal to Bergen (R. 7). Instead of going direct from Vossevangen to 
Bergen viä Bolstaderen, the traveller who intends proceeding 
northwards from Bergen to Molde and returning thence by the 
Romsdal, or to Throndhjem and returning thence by railway, is 
recommended to go from Vossevangen to Eide (p. 90), visit the 
Hardanger Fjord, and then proceed to Bergen. Those, on the 
other hand, who propose to return home from Bergen viä the Hard- 
anger Fjord and Stavanger will prefer to go from Vossevangen to 
Bergen viä Bolstaderen. 

AN the stations from Gudvangen to Evanger, inclusive, are fast (l kr. 
80 #. per horse and cart per mile; carrioles rare, so that two travellers 


with moderate luggage usually take a Stolkjerre at a fare and a half). 
No good quarters for the night between Gudvangen and Vossevangen. 


The road, part of which is new, having been completed in 1878, 
ascends gradually from Gudvangen through the wild and pictur- 
esque *Neeredal, with its exquisitely clear river, bounded on each 
side by lofty and imposing mountains, of which the huge Jordals- 
nut (3600 ft.) is the most conspieuous on the right. On the rocky 
precipices on either side are seen traces of the numerous avalan- 
ches (Skred) which fall into the valley in the early part of the 
summer. The road passes the houses of Sjerping and Hyliand, 
and (about ?7/; M. from Gudvangen) reaches the *Stalheimsklev 
(Klev, ‘cliff), a precipitous slope, about 1000 ft. in height, which 
terminates the valley. The road ascends the ‘Klev’ by means of 
sixteen somewhat steep zigzags, the ascent of which takes nearly 
an hour. On the right is the *Sevlefos, on the left the *Stalheims- 
fos, two picturesque waterfalls. Looking back from the top of the 
pass, we enjoy a very striking view of the profound and sombre 
Neredal, with the huge rounded rocky summit of the Jordalsnut 
on the left, and the Kilefos beyond it. This view is justly con- 
sidered one of the grandest of its kind in Norway. A little beyond 
the summit of the pass we reach — 

11/gM.(pay for 11/, in the reverse direction) F Stalheim (1130 ft. ; 
poor station), where we enter a broad and comparatively level 
region of the valley, bounded by grey rocky mountains (Kaldafjeld, 

Aareln, Malmagrensnaaven), and presenting a more smiling aspect 


han the ravine we have just quitted. 
Frum Gaarden Broekke near Stalheim a dizzy path, knuwn as Naalene 
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(the needles’) leads high above the Neergdal and past the Jordalsnut to 
Gaarden Jordat (1100 ft.), and thence across the mountains to the Sadien 
Soeter, whence the traveller may descend either to Vik or to Fresvik, both 
on the Sugnefjord (p. 63). As far as Gaarden Jordal a guide is unnecessary. 

Crossing the watershed between the Sognefjord and the Bol- 
stadfjord, the road passes the Opheimsvand and Opheims-Kirke 
(952 ft.), prettily situated on the bank of the lake, and leads 
through Orehullet, a kind of natural rocky gateway, beyond which 
we obtain a view of distant snow-mountains. Traversing a pictur- 
esque valley, we next stop at — 

1 M. (pay for 13/5) F Vinje (957 ft.; poor station), and descend 
thence by a hilly road to — 

7/gM. (pay for 11/4) } Toinde (226 ft.; very poor station), passing 
the Tvindefos, a fine waterfall on the right. The valley now ex- 
pands and becomes more fertile. On the right rises the Lenehorje 
(4600 ft.) and Hodn (3600 ft.), on the left the snow-clad Hondals- 
nut (A785 ft.), and opposite us the Graasiden (4270 ft.). The road 
traverses a beautiful pastoral and partially wooded district, crosses 
the Rongsbakke, and passes the Lenevande on the left, beyond 
which it descends somewhat steeply to — 

{M.(pay for 13/,) f Vossevangen (*Fleischer’s Hotel and Station, 
on the bank of the lake, 5 min. beyond the village, comfortable ; 
*Diykesten’s Inn, in the village, near the church, less pretending), 
charmingly situated on the Vangsvand (123 ft.), in the midst of 
an unusually well-cultivated district, which may be termed the 
kitchen-garden of Bergen. This spot is suited for a prolonged 
stay. The lake and neighbouring streams afford tolerable fishing, 
and several beautiful excursions may be made in the vicinity. 
The only object of interest in the village itself is the timber-built 
Church, which dates from the 13th century. The Lenehorje 
(4600 £t.), to the N., may be ascended hence in 5-6 hrs., the path 
being practicable for riding nearly the whole way. The Hondalsnut 
(4785 ft.), to the E., may also be ascended in about the same time 
from (1/g M.) Meen on the road to Eide. 

FROM VOSSEVANGEN TO EIDE ON THE HARDANGER FyorD (2% M.; fast 
stations; 1 kr. 80 8. per mile). The road leads to the S.E., at first skirt- 
ing the Vosseelv, and then gradually ascending to its highest point (858 ft.). 
The country is pretty and well cultivated, but somewhat monotonous. 
The silver für is seen here at intervals. The road then descends gradu- 
ally and crosses the boundary of the Hardanger district. A number of 
marshy ponds impart a dark brown colour to the water of the Skjerveselv, 
which flows southwarde. The upper part of the valley soon terminates 
suddenly (as at Stalheim), and the road descends in zigzags into the 

rofound and most picturesque valley known as *8kjervet, flanked with 
mposing rocks. On the left ikie *Skjervesfos is precipitated in the form 
of a veil over the black slate rock. The vegetation becomes richer as 
we descend, the lime and the agh ocourring frequently here. Farther on 
we pass a number of old moraines. On the left is the *Skoruefos. 

M. (pay for 21/4 in the reverde’direction) X@üre Neim Gi raue. 
Vasenden (tolerable station) is preffäy situsted un Ihe Gruvenvund \D. Sar- 
the E. bank of which is skirted by theroad.: Opposite riaes en T N 
heimshorjen. From Graven-Kirke, about halfway beiwesn NEST x yes 
Bide; s' very’ steep and Hilly' round etosses the mountain vo Al 
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for 2%/s) + Ulvik (p. 91), a beautiful walk or ride of 3!/s hra., but hard] 
practicable for driving. We next pass Nedre Vasenden, at the lower en 
of the Gravenvand, pass through a rocky defile, and soon reach — 

3/4 M. Eide (see p. 90). 

rom Vossevangen to the Flaamsdal and Aurland (3 days), see p. 59. 

Beyond Vossevangen our route, which, as far as Bolstaderen, 
nearly coincides with the Bergen and Voss Railway, now in course 
of construction, skirts the hilly N. bank of the pieturesque Vangs- 
vand for about 3/4 M., then follows the direction of the Vosseelv, 
passing Gaarden Flage and traversing a pleasant district, t0 — 

15/8 M. (pay for 2) FEvanger (*Mme. Monsen’s Inn), situated 
on the Evangervand, whence the summit of the Myklethveiten 
(3755 ft.), to the 8., an admirable point of view, may be reached 
in 2-3 hrs. — A small steamer usually runs twice daily from 
Evanger to the W. end of the lake (5/; M., in 40 min.; fare 80 e@.), 
whence the road descends by the side of the beautiful Vosseelv to 
Bolstaderen, 1/a M. ferther. (When the river is sufflciently full, 
it is possible to row down from the Evangervand to Bolstaderen, 
shooting several rapids by the way.) 

11/, M. Bolstaderen (*Station, ‘slow’) lies at the E. end of 
the Bolstad-Fjord, a branch of the Osterfjord. A steamer usually 
runs hence to Bergen three times weekly (in 51/o-6 hrs., or up- 
wards, according to the state of the tide), traversing the narrow 
and at places very picturesque fjords just mentioned. 

If the steamer does not run, the route from Bolstaderen to 
Bergen is as follows (the stations being all ‘slow’): — (2/4 M.) 
Dalseidet, by water; then to (5/, M.) Dale, by land; by boat on the 
Osterfjord to (23/4 M.) Garnes; and lastly by land to (3/4 M.) Lone 
and (17/; M.) Bergen (p. 102). 


7. The Sognefjord. From Lesrdalseren to Bergen by 


Steamer. 
Comp. Maps, pp. 20, 56. 

31 M. STEAMBOAT from Leerdalseren to Bergen 5 times weekly in 14-23!/, 
hrs.; fares 12 kr. 40, 7 kr. 7598. (comp. p. 51). Each of the five steamers 
slightly varies its route on each trip, so that it is only at the most im- 

ortant stations that they touch regularly four times weekly in each 
irection. Such stations are indicated in the present route by being 
printed in heavy type. (See ‘Communicationer'.) The distance between 
the stations are given in Norwegian nautical miles, one of which is 
equal to A Engl. M. (Through-passengers pay for the direct distance to 
Bergen, while the distance actually traversed is 10-12 M. more.) 


Lardalseren (p. 45), as already mentioned, is the most im- 
portant place on the Sognefjord, being the starting-point of the 
routes to Christiania through Valders and through the Hallingdal, 
and also of the local steamers to the western branches of the Sogne- 
fjord, which have been already described. The first station on the 
steambost route from Lardal to Bergen is — 

2 M. Amöle (*Inn kept by the Lensmand), prettily situated on 
the N. bank of the Sognefjord, Through the bay of Amble a uuniı- 
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ing survey is obtained of the Fresvik Glacier on the opposite bank 
of the fjord, or better from the top of the *Bluafjeld (1700 ft.), 
1 hour's walk to the S., a magniflcent point of view. At low tide 
the naturalist should visit the beach (Fjere) here, which will 
afford him several objects ofinterest. A road leads hence, passing 
Gaarden Heiberg, to (1/; M.) Kaupanger, beautifully situated at 
the head of the Bay of Amble, which somewhat resembles a large 
crater, but not a steamboat-station. The small Stavekirke, now 
restored, dates from the time of King Sverre (12th cent.). The 
landscape is diversified here by a number of fine elms and ashes. 
From Amble to Sogndal the steamer usually takes 21/5 hrs. or 
more, having a circuit of more than 3 M. to perform. 

FROM AMBLE TO SocnDar (1!/;M.). The direct route, by taking which 
the traveller disembarking here may catch the steamer again at Sogndal, 
is by a good road to (!/sM.) Kaupanger (see above), beyond which it ascends, 
commanding a magnificent retrospect of the Sognefjord and particularly 
of the precipitous slopes of the snow-clad Blejen (p.58). The road then 
enters a pine-forest, and descends past several large farms (each provided 
with a ‘Stabbur' and belfry with the ‘Mauiklaukka‘, or bell to summon 
the labourers to meals) to (!/2 M.) Zide (a poor station). A road skirting 
the Zidsfjord leads hence to (!/a M.) Zoftesnes, a substantial farm-house 
opposite Sogndal, to which the traveller crosses the Sogndalsfjord by 
boat. It is, however, preferable to row from Eide to Sogndal (!/g M., in 
1 br.; boat with two rowers 1 kr. 8 9.), passing the pieturesque Storhoug, 
a mountain furrowed by avalanches, and traversing the Eidsfjord, in 
which herrings (Sild) are frequently caught in large numbers. To the 
N.W. rise several snow-clad mountains. The water in this bay is almost 
entirely fresh on the surface, but is salter in its lower strate. 

2 M. Freningen (p. 58), at which the larger steamers rarely 
touch, lies on the 8. bank of the fjord, and is reached in 11/5 hr. 
from Amble. Ascent of the Blejen, see p. 58. 

1 M. Fresvik, a small station on the 8. bank of the Sognefjord, 
at the entrance to the Aurlandsfjord (p. 58), lies at the N. base 
of the Nonhaug (Non, ‘noon’, or rather 2 or 3 p.m., when the sun 
appears over this Haug). To the E. is Nuten with the Saltkjelnes. 
A very interesting excursion may be taken to the *Fresvik Glacier 
to the 8.W. (driving practicable part of the way). A mountain 
path leads hence through the Tundal and Jordal to (8 hrs.) Stal- 
heim (p. 60), on the road from Gudvangen to Vossevangen. 

The steamer now steers towards the N., passing the promon- 
tories of Hensene (‘the poultry’) and Meisen, and enters the narrow 
Sogndalsfjord, an arm of the Sognefjord about 11/, M. in length. 
On the left Gaarden Lunden;; on the right is Fimreite, on a fertile 
hill, commanded by the mountain of that name (2575 ft.) rising 
above it, and bearing traces of a great avalanche (Skred) which 
once descended from it. On 15th June, 1184, Magnus Erlingssen 
was signally defeated and slain here by King Sverre. Passing 
through the narrow Norefjord (with the peninsula of Norda«s a 
the left), we enter the Sogndalsfjord striet\y so walled, ine umiing 
banks of which form one of the best eultivated Ahatrietn MnÜLEN 
On the left rises Olmheims Kirke (belonging tw the parien A SO% 
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dal); Fardal lies at the mouth of the Aust (O'verste) Dal. On the 
right opens the Eidsfjord, on the bank of which rises the Storkoug 
(3940 ft.). On the left lies @aarden Stedje (or Stele), with its 
thriving orchards. 

3 M. Sogndal (* Hotel), consisting of Sogndulskirke, Hofslund, 
and Sogndalsfjeren(Fjere, ‘beach’), reached by steamer in 11/9 hr. 
from Fresvik, lies on an old moraine through which the Sogndalselv 
has forced a passage. The beauty of the situation is enhanced by 
the lofty mountains in the neighbourhood (Storhougen, to the 8.; 
Skriken, 4120 ft., to the W.; and *Njuken, to the N., which last 
may easily be ascended in 31/, hrs.), and by the comfortable-look- 
ing farm-houses on the banks of the fjord, among which that of 
Aaberge to the N. is especially conspicuous. After the battle of 
Fimreite the vicetorious Birkebeiner are said to have burned a 
hundred farm-houses here in one day. A pleasant walk may be 
taken on the bank of the river to the Waterfall, where there are 
several mills, and then to the S. to the picturesque timber-built 
Church, a Bautastein adjoining which bears the Runic inscription; 
‘Olafr konungr saa ut mille staina thessa’. The road may then 
be followed to Stedje, with its two large Kampehouge (‘giant 
tumuli’), whence we may return to Sogndalsfjeren by boat (an ex- 
cursion of 1 hr. in all). The banks of the fjord are enlivened by 
numerous birches. 

From Sogndal to the *Frudalsör® (to the N. of which is the *&ten- 


dalsbre) and Fjariand (10-12 hrs.), see p. 57. From Sogndal to Mari- 
Jjeren, a beautiful walk or drive of 2/2 if., see p. 55. 


Returning to the central highway of the Sognefjord, the steamer 
steers towards the W. and touches at — 


3 M. Leikanger or Lekanger (*Inn, suitable for a prolonged 
stay), situated on the beautiful and fertile N. bank of the fjord, 
known as the Sjestrand. To the E. lies Gaarden Henjum, with a 
quaint ‘Siue' (wooden house) of the 17th cent., and to the W. 
Gaarden Huseb#s, with a lofty Bautastein. 


A day's excursion may be taken from Leikanger to the N. through 
the Henjumdal to the Gunvordsbre (5150 ft.). 


On the opposite bank of the fjord lie Fejos (feia, “erode’; os, 
‘mouth of a river’), where a steamer touches once weekly in each 
direction, and Vangsnes (‘meadow promontory’), commanded by 
huge mountains in the background. From Fejos mountaineers 
may ascend the *Rambaeren (5250 ft.) and the *Fresvik Bre 
(5150 ft.). — Opposite Vangsnas the Fjerlandsfjord (p. 56) opens 
to the N., while the main fjord trends suddenly to the 8. — The 
next steamboat-station is — 

?2M. Balholm (*Inn), the principal village on the fertile 
Balestrand, finely situated on the N. bank of the fjord, near the 

entrance to the Fjerlandsfjord. The small inlet to the N.W. of 
Balholm Is the Essefjord. The imposing mountain-background eon- 
slsts of Gjeiterryggen, Vindrelken (3875 ft.), and Guldople ; tarluer 
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to the N. are Furunipa and Toten. Between the Guldzpie and 
Furunipa is the curious gap called Kjeipen (‘rowlock’, from the 
supposed resemblance). The *Munkeegg, to the 8., which is easily 
ascended, commands a striking view. 


The Balestrand (Bale, ‘elevated beach’) is commonly supposed 
to be the scene of Tegner’s ‘Frithjofs Saga’. At @aarden Flesje, 
1/, M. to the 8., King Bele’s tomb (Gravkoug) is pointed out, 
while the fertile promontory of Vangsn@s opposite is said to be 
the Framnaes of Frithjof (‘the robber of peace’). To the N. of 
Balholm is the very picturesquely situated church of Tyjugum. 
Shortly before we stop at Balholm, the deck of the steamer affords 
a view of the Vetlefjord with its glacier-background, but not of the 
N. end of the Fjerlandsfjord (p. 56). 

Balholm is well adapted for a lengthened stay, as several in- 
teresting excursions may be made in the neighbourhood, the finest 
of them being a visit to Fjerland and its glaciers, which have 
been already described (p. 57). 

From BALHOLM TO SanDeE (2 days). 1st Day. Row up the Bverefjord 
to (1 M.) @aarden Sveren at the head of the bay (tolerable quarters);, ascend 
through the valley (!/ M.), and then by a steep and rugged path to the 
Svereskard (2800 ft.), a pass between lofty smountains, and sometimes 
partially covered with snow, whenoe a fine retrospect is obtained towards 
the Sognefjord; the rquta next travemes a buggy and sterile plateau fo 
the watershed, descending from which it soon reaches a szter (about 
5 hrs. from Sveeren); it descends thence, passing a small lake, and traversing 
wood at places, to another s®#ter, crosses the river. and leads over marshy 
ground to Mjell (8-10 hrs. walk in all). — 2nd Day. From Mjell by « 
bridle-path to Gaarden Hof. and thence by a road to the pretty Viksvand, 
a lake about 1 M. long, which is traversed by boat, passing the island 
and chape) of Hastad; thence by road to Sande (p. 12; a walk of 3-A hrs. 
and a row of 13/, hr. in all). 

From BALHOLM TO FerDe (2 daya). ist Day. Row to (1 M.) Uivestad, 
at the head of the * Vetlefjord, and follow the road tlience to (!/; M.) 
Meil, near which an offshoot (Jekel) of the Josiedalsbre descends into 
the valley; thence, with a guide, to Boinen at the S.W. end, or to Graneng 
at the N.E. end of the Haukedalsvand, both routes being rough and fatiguing 
(7-8 hrs.). 2nd Day. From Groneng in about 10 hra., or from Botnen in 
9 hrs., to Ferde un the Ferdejjord (p. 123). Tulerable quarters may be 
obtained at any of these places. 


Leaving Balkolm, the steamer usually steera due 9. to — 

2 M. Vik (* Inn), beautifully situated on a bay on the S. side 
of the fjord, with fertile anvirons and snow-mountains in the back- 
ground. To the left risea Rambaren. The two old churches, 
one built of timber, the other of stone, are interesting. Numerous 
boathouses (Nest, locally pronounced Nausht). To the N. the 
Vetlebr&, a branch of the Jostedals Glacier, is visible ; more to the 
zight is the Tovindefos. 

A carriage-road ascends the valley behind Vik for about 1 M. — 
Interesting mountain-routes (about 8 hrs. each) lead hence ta Stalteim 
(p. 00), to Vinje (p. 61), and to Gulbraa in the Exingdal (guides neressury 
in. each: case). 

Sean after leaving Vik the steamhoat gauses a yIOmauweı 
the.loft, on which is placad. a ‘Gilje, or appaxatun Int. 
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salmon, with waterfalls painted on it with a view to attract 
the fish. 

2 M. Nese i Arnefjord, picturesquely situated in its bay on the 
S. side of the Sognefjord, is commanded by an imposing background 
of mountains about 3000 ft. in height, clothed with grass to their 
summits and partially covered with snow. To the 8. open several 
valleys, through which mountain-routes lead to the Eringdal and 
to Vinje (i Voss). — About 2M. to the N.W., on the same side 
of the main fjord, lies Ortnevik,, where the steamers occasionally 
touch, 1 M. to the N. of which, on the opposite bank, lies — 

3 M. Maaren, prettily situated, with a waterfall near it. The 
white water-worn cliffs bear traces of the great height to which 
they are sometimes washed by the waves. 

11/g M. Kirkebe lies on the N. bank, nearly opposite the Fugl- 
setfjord, a bay on the 8. side, in which lies Svartanger, where the 
steamers touch once weekly in each direction. 

11/, M. Vadheim (* Station, unpretending, ‘slow’) is prettily 
situated at the head of the Vadheimsfjord, a bay on the N. side of 
the Sognefjord. Route to Molde, see R. 14. (On the Eikefjord, a 
bay on the 8. side, about 3 M. to the 3.W. of Vadheim, lies Tredal, 
at which a steamer touches once weekly in each direction.) 

3 M. Ladvik, on the N. bank, the principal place in this part 
of the Sogn district, presents little attraction to travellers. A little 
to the E. of it is Veerholm, where the steamers touch occasionally. 
To the 8. of Verholm, on the opposite bank, is — 

1 M. Brakke, on the small Risnefjord, above which the Stang- 
landsfjeld rises to the W. 

2 M. Befjord (or Lervik), on the small fjord of that name, is 
the starting-point of a road to (33/4 M.) Dale on the Dalsfjord (see 
p. 112), but the stations are very poor, and the road very hilly, 
80 that most travellers proceeding northwards will prefer the route 
via Vadheim and Sande (p. 122). The scenery, however, on this 
route is very wild and picturesque at places. To the N.W. of 
Lervik rises the Lihest (2370 ft.), at the head of the Aafjord. The 
magnificent scenery of the Sognefjord is now quitted; the moun- 
tains become lower and more barren, and the picturesque side- 
valleys disappear. The last station on the fjord is — 

2 M. Sognefest, on the 8. side, opposite which, to the E., rise 
the Sulen-Oer, a group of islands, containing mountains 1800 ft. 
in height. The steamer now passes through the strait called the 
Sognesje, and next stops at — 

1 M. Eivindvik on the Gulenfjord, the famous seat of the 
ancient @ulathingslag, a popular assembly, to whose jurisdietion 
all the western ‘Fylker’ from Sendmare to Rygjarbit (now Christian- 

sands-Stift and Bergen-Stift, including the Hallingdal and Val- 
‚gers) were subject. The steamer now threads ite way through the 
Skjergssrd’ or network of islands to the N. ot Bergen , inhatitel 
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by ‘Striler’, as the natives of this region are called, touching at 
(1M.) Skjergehaun, (4 M.) Lygren, and (?2M.) Alverstremmen, and 
at length reaches — 

3 M. Bergen, see R. 12. 


8. From Christiania to Christiansand. 


STEAMBOATS (comp. 'Norges Communicationer'). About twelve steamers 
start weekly from Christiania for Christiansand, a distance of 39 Norwegian 
nautical miles (156 Engl. M.), performing the voyage in 16-% hrs., according 
to circumstances. The larger steamers, bound for Bergen, Throndhjem, 
and the North, touch nowhere between Christiania and Christiansand ; 
others touch at two or three intervening stations, and others again at 
fourteen or fifteen. The traveller who proposes to break his journey at 
any station between these two towns may perform the first part of it by 
one of the small coasting steamers plying to Drebak (daily), Holmesirand 
(daily), Moss (almost daily), Tensberg (almost daily), Sandefjord (A times 
a week), or tu Porsgrund and Skien (A times a week). The smaller vessels, 
which touch at numerous stations, ply almost exclusively ‘indenskjeers', 
i.e. within the Siyjergaard, or belt of islands which flanks almost every 
part of the Norwegian coast, where the water is perfectly smooth , while 
the course of the larger steamers is 'udenskjers‘', ur outside the islands, 
where the sea is often rough. The traveller may, therefore, if he prefer 
it, perform nearly the whole voyage to Christiansand in smooth water, 
with the additional advantage of getting vccasional glimpses at some of the 
pieturesque coast-towns. — The usual cabin fare is AU 4. per Norwegian 
nautical mile, steerage 259. per mile. Most of the steamers have good 
restaurants on board (breakfast or supper about 1!/2, dinner 2 kr.), and 
g00d, though limited sleeping accommudation (steward's fee discretionary). 
— istances from Christiania are given approximately in Norwegian sea- 
miles. 


The *CnkistIanıa-FioRv, a very picturesque arm of the sea, 
about 50 English miles in length, and enlivened with frequent 
steamboats and sailing vessels, is bounded by banks of moderate 
height, which are studded with pleasant looking country-houses, 
villages, and towns. The steamer starts from the Bjervik on the E. 
side of Christiania (p. 4), steers between the islands of Bleke and 
Gresholm, commanding to the left a fine view of the beautiful 
Bundefjord with its numerous country-houses, and between the 
Linde and Hovede (on the right, with interesting strata of slate), 
and describes a circuit round the town. On the right rises the 
pieturesque chäteau of Oscarshall (p. 19), and to the left (8.) 
projects the promontory of Nasoddtangen, which separates the 
Bundefjord from the main fjord of which it isa branch. To the 
right, a little farther on, lies Sandviken (p. 13), ensconced behind 
a number of islands. The vessel now steers due $., and the 
beautiful eity is soon lost to view. Looking back from this part 
of the fjord, we obtain a view of the Kolsaus, the Skogumsaus, 
and to the W. the Vardekolie, three porphyry hills well knowu 0 
geologists (p. 14). Several islands are pansel, and he Tprü 
gradually contracts to a passage barely 700 yAs. in width. R 

4 M. Drobak (two hotels), with 20AU inbab., camier ST on 

considerable traffic in timber and ice. The \atter ia ntained 
pr 
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a small lake in the neighbourhood, and is exported to England as 
‘Wenham Lake ice’. In winter, when the upper part of the fjord 
is blocked with ice, the navigation frequently remains open up to 
this point. Opposite the town is the small fortifted island of 
Kaholm, with the Oscarsborg, to the W. of which (on the right) is 
the peninsula of Hudrum. On the latter lies Slottet, a posting- 
station, from which a hilly road leads to Svelvig on the Drammens- 
fjord. Drebak and the next stations Hvidsten (500 inhab.) and 
Soon (00 inhab.) are frequently visited for the sake of the sea- 
bathing. Opposite Soon, on the W. bank of the fjord, which now 
expands to a considerable width, and from which the Drammens- 
fjord diverges here to the N., lies Holmestrand (Hötel du Nord; 
Vesman’s;' Dahl’s), with 2213 inhab., a sea-bathing place situated 
at the foot of a cliff, to which steamers run daily from Christiania, 
about 7 M. distant. Beyond Soon the small steamers usually steer 
to the S., through the strait and canal which separate the Gjelle 
from the E. bank of the fjord, to — 

8M. Moss (Reinsch’s Hotel; Germania), a small town and ses- 
bathing place, with 5073inhab., where the treaty which terminated 
the war between Norway and Sweden was signed on 1!th Aug. 
1814. Opposite Moss, on the W. bank of the fjord, is — 

8 M. Horten (two hotels), or Karl-Johansvern, with 6000 
inhab., a prettily situated place, the headquarters of the Norwegian 
fleet. — The rich vegetation of the upper part of the fjord is now 
left behind, and the coast becomes more bleak and rocky. — A 
little to the S. of Horten, on the same bank of the fjord, lies 
Aasgaatdstrand, beyond which is — 

10 M. Valle, a small town with a large glass-manufactory, where 
the larger coasting steamers touch frequently. Some of the smaller 
vessels pass through the Tensdbergs- Kanal to Eensberg (Schmwur- 
busch’s Hotel; Hötel Zembla), 11/3M. to the W., a town with 5943 
inhab., and the oldest in Norway, dating from the time of Harald 
Haarfagre. This is the headgnarters of Sven Foyn (see p.250) and 
a number of hardy Arctic mariners, residing chiefiy in the islands 
of Nettere and Thjeme to the S. of the town, who man the fleet of 
about fifty whalers and seal-hunting vessels of considezable size 
(one-third of them being steamers) which annually starts from this 
port. The hill above the town, on which an old castle once stood, 
is now occupied by a Belvedere Tower. In the vicinity is the 
chäteau of Jarlsberg, the seat of the counts of that name. — On 
the E. bank of the fjord, at its mouth, and nearly opposite Tens- 
berg, is Frederiksstad (see p. 260). — Beyond Tensberg oyr route 
passes the Nettere and Thjemo, to the 8. E. of which rises the 
lofty Lille Ferder Lighthouse, which marks the entrance to the Chris- 
“Mania Fjord. To the W. of the Thjeme, at the head of the dunde- 

Ford, lies the small town of — 
T6M. Sandefjord /Heidenreich’s Hotel; Johnsen se), wih MR 
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inhab., a favourite, butsomewhatexpensive watering-place, prettily 
situated. Off the mouth of the Sandefjord, which all the steamers 
pass, the water is often rough, there being a considerable gap here 
in the belt of island». 

17 M. Laurvik (Laurviks Hotel and two others), situated at the 
mouth ofthe Lougenor Luagen (Laurvik or Laugarvik, ‘river-creek'), 
which descends from the Numedal (p. 18), a busy little town, 
with 7855 inhab., was formerly the capital of the county of that 
name, to the lord of which belonged the large and conspicuous 
building visible from the deck.of the steamboat. A beech-plan- 
tation in the vicinity is said to be the only one in Norway. Im- 
mediately to the N. of the town lies the Furisvand, an inland lake 
13/4 M. in length. The old iron-works of Fritze on the Furiselv 
have been converted into a saw-mill. — A good road, following 
the valley of the Laag, leads from Laurvik to (9 M.) Konysbery 
(p. 17); on this road lies (5 M.) Skjerven, from which another 
road leads to (A1,, M.) Drammen (p. 15; all the stations are fast; 
1 kr. 80 8. per horse and cart per mile). — At the mouth of the 
bay of Laurvik, 1 M. to the $., is Frederiksvern (Inn), with 1100 
inhab., formerly the station of the Norwegian fleet. — Crossing 
the mouth of the Langesunds-Fjord , which is unprotected by is- 
lands, the steamer next stops at — 

19 M. Langesund (Inn), with 1081 inhab., which lies at the 
entrance to an important water-highway leading into the heart of 
Thelemarken. The steamboats bound for Skien now steer towards 
the N. to (1/ghr.) Brevik, where the fjord contracts to a narrow 
channel, a town with 2269 inhab., opposite which lies the small 
town of Stathelle(Johnsen’s Inn); and thence through the Friersfjord 
to (3/4 hr.) Porsgrund (Stiunsen’s Hotel), a towı with 3545 inhab., 
situated at the mouth of the broad Skienselv, which descends from 
the Nordsje. Ascending this river, the steamer finally stops at 
(/ahr.) 8kien (Heyer's Hotel; Oplandske Hotel), a town with 5465 
inhab., the ancient Skidar, dating from the 14th cent., but in con- 
sequence of repeated fires now consisting entirely of ınodern 
wooden houses. The stone church is a handsome building, erected 
in 1777. Above the steamboat-pier are the Klosterfos and the 
Damfos, two waterfalle of great volume, which are crossed by 
bridges. On a small island between the falls formerly stood the 
aunnery of Gimse, founded in the l?th century. On the steep 
Bratsbergklev, to the E. of the town, are the ruins of the Bruts- 
berg Chapel. 

From Skien io the Rjukan-Fos, sec p. 25. As already mentioned, this 
is one of the most attractive routes in $S. Norway, and it may easily be 
combined with a visit to other picturesque parts of Thelemarken. The 


following tour uf 10-13 days includes the finest scenery \o ine Lsteiel, 


alınost all of which is accessible by steambuat ur carigle. Mu vl NT 
stations afford good quarters. ist. Steamboat to Hitterdal (p- ID ken 
Carrlole tu Zinoset, steambost to Strand, and carrinle to Vaar, DEN, MN 


and the Rjukan-Fos (p. 2%); Srd. Walk to Holvik on ine Mjeramd 
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Ath. By beat and on font to Rauland on the Totakrand (p. A); th. By 
b«.at and en foot to Jamsgaard near Vinje (p. 23): 6th. Drive to Triset 
on the Bandaksvand (p. 3%); Tth. Visit Bandakslid, cn the oppesite bank 
ofthe lake. and the Lille Rjukan-Fos (p. 71); Sth. Visit Dale and envircns 
(p- 8); Rh. Steamboat to Strengen (p. 25); 10th. Carriele to Tiefos and 
steamer tn Skien (p. 3). Or the traveller may prefer to proceed from 
Dale to Hrideseid (p. %). and thence viä the Nisserrand to Arendal (see 
below), a journey of 3 days. Those who intend proceeding to Christian- 
sand may drive from Bandakslid cn the Bandaksvand (p. 77) to Veum, 
walk or ride thence by the Bisperei tn Valle in the Sarersdal (p. 73), 
and drive down the Sztersdal to Christiansand (p. 71). a jı urney of five 
days in all, traversing much interesting scenery. Travellers desirous of 
avoiding the rough walks from the Rjukanfos to Holvik. and thence to 
Rauland. may retrace their steps from the Rjukanfos to Lysthus, and 
drive from Lysthus to Triszt via Siljord and Mogen. 

After leaving Langesund the course of the steamer is un- 
protected by islands for some distance. The smaller steamers then 
pass through the Langesunds- Kreppa (i. e. ‘strait'), or Langaarsund, 
a very narrow channel between lofty and pieturesque rocks, while 
the larger vessels steer through a wider passage inside the island 
of Jomfruland. 

22 M. Kragere (Hotel Germania; Kragere Hotel), with 4861 
inhab., situated on a peninsula opposite the small island of that 
name, carries on a coneiderable trade in timber, iron-ore, apatite, 
ice, and oysters. In the neighbouring island of Lang#e are iron- 
mines of some value, and in the vicinity of Kragere are extensive 
deposits of apatite, a mineral consisting chiefly of phosphate of 
lime, largely used by manufacturers of artiflcial manures. 

To the N. of Kragerg are numerous inland lakes, some uf which are 
said to afford excellent fishing. The largest of these, 11/2 M. to the N., 
is the Tokevand, about 2 M. in length, on which a small steamer plies 
several times weekly, and from the N. end of which pedestrians may 


proceed either to Ulefos (p. %5), to Fjaagesund on the Flaavand (p. 25), 
or to the N. end of the Nisserrand (p. 26) in one day. 


Between Kragere and Risserthe coast is unprotected by islands. 

4 M. Oster-Riseer (Gade’s Hotel; Thiss’s), with 2635 inhab., 
is another small trading town. At Lyngser, about 3/4 M. to the 
W., many of the steamboats also touch. The islands again become 
more numerous. Some of the steamers next touch at Borsen, an 
island 3 M. from Riser, and others at (28 M.) Dyngsen or Haven, 
about 1 M. farther, from which stations a small steamer runs 
frequently to Tvedestrand (1-11/g hr.). One steamer weekly from 
Christiania and one from Christiansand at present ascend the fjord 
to Tvedestrand itself (1471 inhab.), whence a road leads towards 
the N. to the Nisservand and Hvidese (p. 25). 

Beyond Haven, a prettily situated place, the steamer enters 
the Tromssund, a strait between the mainland and the considerable 
island of Trome, and soon enters the excellent harbour of — 

30 M. Arendal (Schnurbusch’s Hotel; Serensen’s), a ship- 
building and trading town of considerable importance (4112 inhab.), 

} prettily situated near the mouth of the Nidelv, and powessing 
‘“@e of the largest commercial fleets in Norway. One of the cilel 
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approaches to Thelemarken is by the road leading hence to the 
Nisservand (p. 26), from which the Nidelv descends. Simonstad, 
a station on that route, 43/, M. from Arendal viä Tvede (p. 26), 
may also be reached by a direct road viä Rustdalen, a village about 
3M.to theN., and thence by boat across the Nelougvand (490 ft.). 
Another road leads from Arendal to the N.W. to Faret at the head 
ofthe Kilefjord in the Sstersdal (p. 73), about 8M. distant. — 
Soon after leaving Arendal the steamer traverses the @altesund, 
between the Trome and the Hise, and passes the two lighthouses 
known as Torüngerne. The next stations are — 

33 M. Grimstad (Meller’s Hotel), with 1786 inhab., and — 

35 M. Lillesand (Guldbrandsen), with 1426 inhabitants. 

39 M. Christiansand (see below). 


9. Christiansand and Environs. 
The Seatersdal. 


Hotels. Ernst's HoreL, Strandgade, close to the steamboat-pier and 
the custom-house (German landlord), fairly good, but dear: R. 2-3, B. 2, 
D. 3, 8.2 kr., A. A0-60 #. — BrRıTAnNIa. at the corner of the Markedsgade 
and Dronningensgade, 4 min. from the landing-place, equally good, and 
more reasonable. — SKANDINAVIA, Dronningensgade, nearly opposite the 
Britannia, small and unpretending. 

Boar to or from the steamboats, the larger of which do not lay to 
at the pier, 13 8. for each person, 7 8. for each trunk. 

PORTERAGE from the landing-place to the custom-huuse 0 g@. for each 
trunk; from the custom-house, or from the landing-place, to one of the 
three hotels, 33 8. for each trunk. 

PosT AanD TELEGRAPH OFFICE in the Strandgade.d min. from the hotels. 

SEA BaTus adjoining the Ottere, a small island at the E. end of the 
Strandgade (ferry 3 8.), reserved for ladies 10-12 a.m. (bath 40 2.) Warm 
and Shower Baths adjoining the public gardens, near the church (A0-60 #.). 

STEAMERS to Christiania daily, to Stavanger and Bergen almost daily, 
to Throndhjem A times weekly, to Tromse 3 times, to Hammerfest twice, 
and to the North Cape, Varde, and Vadse once weekly. Also to Gothen- 
burg fortnightly, to Frederikshavn in Denmark 3 times weekly, to Copen- 
hagen weekly, to Hamburg twice weekly, to London fortnightly, to Hull 
weekly, and to Leit fortnightly. Small local steamers ply daily to Ronene 
and Boen on the Topdalselv, and to Mosby on the Otteraa. 


Christiansand, with 12,137 inhab., the largest town on the 8. 
coast of Norway and the residence of a bishop, is beautifully situ- 
ated at the mouth of the Otteraa, or Torrisdalselv, on the Christian- 
sand-Fjord, the prolongation of which, running inland towards 
the N., is called the Topdalsfjord. The town is named after 
Christian IV., by whom it was founded in 1641. It possesses an 
excellent harbour, at which all the coasting steamers and others 
from England, Germany, and Denmark touch regularly. The broad 
and regular streets with their low, timber-built houses present an 
exceedingly dull appearance, as the town is thin\y yeuylel in 
proportion to its area. Almost every house , haweuer, \® en 
embellished with window-plants, on which the inmeles ALTEN S 
bestow grest care, The only buildings wortny ol mentim DRS 
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Cuthedral, a handsome edifice of the 17th cent., adjoining whieh is 
a small Park, the new Cathedral Skole, and the Bank-Bygning. 
In the streets nearest the harbour and the hotels are several good 
shops. The beer and spirit-shops are few in number, and belong, 
as in many other Norwegian towns, to a company, whose profits, 
after payment of 5 per cent to its members, are handed to the 
municipality. 

Environs. The situation of Christiansand is picturesque, and 
a day or two may be pleasantly devoted to exoursions in the en- 
virons. One of the favourite walks (1 hr. there and back) is on the 
Otters, a rocky and partially wooded island at the E. end of the 
Strandgade, about 8 min. from the hotels (ferry 3 #.). The baths 
(p. 71) are reached by a path turning to the right a few paces 
from the ferry. The path in a straight direction passes the Seamen’s 
Hospital and leads round the whole island (40 min.), commanding 
beautiful views of the town and fjord. — On the Mandal road, on 
the W. side of the town, 1/4 hr. from the hotels, lies the pretty 
Cemetery. Immediately opposite to it (te the right) is a path 
ascending the hill and leading to the (10 min.) Ravnedal, a wooded 
and grassy dale, at the upper end of which (10 min.) there is a 
point of view reached by a flight of wooden steps. Descending 
thence on the W. side ofthe dale, and passing two ponds and a 
mill, we regain (1/4 hr.) the Mandal road and (10 min.) the Ce- 
metery (a walk of 11/-11/o hr. in all). — On the N. side of the 
town, at the mouth of the Otteraa (1/4 hr.), is the landing-stage 
of the small steamers which ply on that river. A rocky hill near 
it afforde a good survey of the environs. Atthe mouth of the river, 
on the opposite bank, rises the church of Oddernes, to which a 
wooden bridge erosses. About 1 M. up the river is Mosby, to 
which the steamer plies daily in an hour; 1 M. farther to the N., 
near the Vennesland station, is the Gaard Vigland, near which are 
the Hundsfosse and the Helvedesfos, picturesque waterfalls, to 
which the traveller may drive from Christiansand in 21/9-3 hre. — 
A steamer plies twice daily between Christiansand, *Bonene, and 
Boen on the Topdalselv, traversing the Topdalsfjord, a pleasant 
excursion of 21/9-3 hrs., there and back. — A trip by boat may be 
taken to the lighthouse on the Oxe, 1 M. distant. Farther to the 
S.W. is the lighthouse of Ny-Hellesund, where L. von Buch, the 
celebrated German geologist, spent a considerable time in 1807, 
while waiting for a vessel to Denmark, which was then at war 


with England. 

FROM CHRISTIANSAND TO EKERSUND (175/s M.).. A good, but hilly 
road, running near the coast, and crossing several ferries, leads from 
Christiansand to Ekersund, traversing beautiful scenery nearly the whole 
way. Almost all the stations on the route are ‘fast’, the most important 
being (31; M.) Mandal, (Ö!/s M.) Fedde, (5!/a M.) Eide, and (3 M.) Ekersund, 

s each of which good accommodation is obtainable, but the others are 
Po: The steamboats perfurm the voyage to Ekersund in 20 hra., 
"Alle the journey by land, which very few travellers underiake, aceh- 
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pies 8-4 days. If time permit, however, the traveller will be rewarded 
by driving at least as far as Mandal (p. 75), where steamers bound for 
Stavanger and Bergen touch almust daily; or hemay continue his Journey 
thence to (45/s M.) Farsund (p. 76), where the steamers also call. 

The Setersdal. A visit from Christiansand to the Swtersdal, a valley 
running to the N., 21 M. in length, watered by the Otteraa, abounding 
in picturesque scenery and quaint old dwelling-houses, and remarkable 
for the primitive character of the inhabitants, involves some privations 
and occupies 10-12 days (there and back). If, however, the traveller does 
not object to a fatiguing walk ur ride, he may proceed from ARyssestad 
or from Valle (see below) to the Lysefjord near Stavanger (p. 80; in 2 
days); or from Valle to the Bandaksvand (p. %6; in 2 days); or from 
Breive (p. 7A) to the Suledalsvand (p. 81) and Sand un the Hylsfjord 
(p. 81; in 2 days), whence a steamer runs to Stavanger once weekly; or 
from Breive to Mo in Thelemarken (p. 24; in one day). As most of the 
stations, exceedingly pour at all times, are almost deserted in the height 
of summer, when the inhabitants are engaged in pasturing their cattle 
among the mountains (‘paa Heja’), the traveller should endeavour to 
visit the valley either before 24th June ur after 1dth August, between 
which dates it is diffieult to obtain horses, guides, or even food. The 
journey as far as Breive is accomplished by Stolkjerre, by steamboat, 
and (the two last stages) on horseback our foot. Travellers bound for 
Bergen are recommended to proceed from Breive to the Suledal, Reldal 
(p. %), and Odde (p. 87) on the Hardanger Fjord; while those buund 
for Kongsberg or Christiania leave the Szetersdal at Valle and traverse 
the interesting lake-distriet of Thelemarken (RR. 2, 3). — Visitors to the 
Sıtersdal should travel with the smallest possible quantity of luggage, 
and had better be provided with a moderate supply vf preserved meat, 
biscuits, and brandy. Carrioles may be had at Christiansand, but at all 
the other stations the less comfortable Stolkjserre is used. Fast stations 
as far as Bogneskar: 1 kr. 80 g. per horse and car per mile. 

I. Dar. Drive to (1 M.) Mosby (to which a steamer also plies on the 
Otteraa, p. 72), (11/2 M., pay for 2) +Reiersdal, and (1 M., pay for 1!/z) 
Kile, at the S. end of the Kilefjord, where an *Inn is kept by tlıe captain 
of the lake steamer. 

II. Day. By steamer in 2 hrs. to Faret or Fennefos, at the N.end of 
the KÄilefjord, a lake 21/4 M. in length. Drive to (11/4 31.) t@uldsmedmoen 
or Senum, at the 3. end of the Byglandsfjord, a lake about 31/, M. long, 
consisting of two parts, separated by a short river (the Otteraa), with 
lucks to facilitate navigation. The luwer lake, sometimes oalled the Aar- 
dalsvand, extends as far as (2/2 M.) Strammen, about !y2 M. aluve Nws; 
the upper, beyond the locks, il/ M. long, terminates a little below Ose. 
If the state of the water permits, small steamers ply 4-5 times weekly 
between Senum and Ose (in 4 hrs.), but passengers are sometimes landed 
at +Nes (2 hrs.). The traveller may therefore have to drive from Ns to 
(1l/2 M.) Ose; or, if the steamer does not suit, the whole way frı m Senum 
to (85/s M.) Ose; or possibly the whole way from Kile to (5%/s M.) +Ose, 
near the church of Siestad. Gunnar Drengsen’s quaint old house at Ose 
affords good quarters (small collection of national costumes, etc.). 

II. Day. Drive to (2 M.) +BAelle i Hyllestad (tolerable qyuarters), a 
little beyond which lies Ayssestad, from which a fatiguing mountain-track 
leads to the (7 M.) Lysefjord (p. 80) near Stavanger (2 days; guide de- 
sirable, 12-14 kr.). Drive from Helle to (1%/4 M.) +Sogneskar i Valle (a 
fair station), situated in the heart of the Smtersdal. The bottom of the 
valley is tolerably well cultivated, but the surrounding hills are extremely 
barren. The Gaard Riget, adjoining the church, contains an interesting 
collection of antiquities. Before reaching Aakre, a little farther an, ik ia 
worth while descending to the river to inspect the curious Jattegryder . 
or ‘giant cauldrons’, 6-8 ft. deep, which have been formel’by Ihe achum Ss 
the water. On the opposite bank lies Omlid, whenee ® mann 
soon uniting with that from Ryssestad, \eada to \he Lusefjord, II a8 

3 days; gafde advisable, 12-14 kr.). — From Askre a rung un 
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called the Bispevei, leads to the E. to (9-10 hrs.) the road between Moland 
on the Fyrisvand, about 1 M. to the 8., and Veum, a hamlet 1 M. to the 
N., a little beyond which is the HZaugene station (comp. p. 27; horse 
and man from Aakre to Veum about 14 kr.). — Beyond Aakre the Seeters- 
dal road narrows to & bridle-path. Sogneskar, as already mentioned, is 
the last fast station. 

IV. Dar. Ride or walk from Sogneskar to (2 M.) Bjerneraa, and 
thence to (!/2 M.) Trydal and (l/2 M.) Bykle by the *Byklesti, a dangerous- 
looking path skirting a precipice overhanging the river, and forming the 
only means of communication between Valle and the ‘Annexkirke’ of 
Bykle (quarters at Ole Drengsen’s). The Byklevand, a small lake, is 
crossed by boat at the end of this stage. 

V. Dar. Ride or walk about 31/ M., and then row up the Hartevand, 
a lake 3/4 M. long, to Breive or Breidvik, at the head of the Sztersdal, a 
lonely gaard , picturesquely situated, and affording rough, but tolerable 
accommodation. 

The traveller may proceed from Breive in one day to Mo or to Vinje 
in Thelemarken (p. %4). — Or, leaving Breive at a very early hour (with 
Thorbjern Breive as a guide), he may cross the imposing Meienfjeld 
(4000 ft.) to Jordbrakke in the Suledal (p. 81), about 3 M., and thence 
to Roaldkvam on the Suledalsvand, 1/2 M. farther, a rough and fatiguing 
walk or ride of 10-12 hrs. — The traveller may now proceed direct to 
the Hardanger Fjord thus: row to G@autetun or Nas (about !/2 M.), on the 
N. bank of the Suledalsvand, a very picturesque lake, 2!/» M. long (p. 81); 
ride or walk thence to (2 M.) Botten on the Reildalsvand, and row to 
(/s M.) Horre or to (7/s M.) Reldal, whence the journey to (Al/s M.) Odde 
is easily accomplished in a day (see p. 5). — Those bound for Stavanger 
row to (1!/z M.) Vaage, on the N. bank of the Suledalsvand, walk or ride 
by a very picturesque path to (!/z M.) Aylen on the Hylsfjord (steamer 
to Siavanger fortnightly in 6!/2 hrs.), and proceed thence by water to 
(2 M.) Sand (steamer to Stavanger weekly in 5 hrs.);: or they may row 
from Roaldkvam to Fiskekjen or Moen, at the S.W. end of the lake, 
passing through a Fieturesaue strait known as ‘Porten', and drive thence 
to (1!/s M.) Fos and (1 M.) Sand. — The Suledalsvand is well worthy of 
a visit. and the walk from Vaage to Hylen, or the drive from Moen to 
Sand, is picturesque (comp. ?: 1); but most travellers will find it more 
convenient to proceed from N&®s or Gautetun northwards to Odde, where 
a steamboat touches three times weekly. 


10. From Christiansand to Stavanger. 
Exoursions from Stavanger. 


32 M. (or 1%8 Engl. M.). STEAmBoAT almost daily in 18-%0 hrs. (usual 
fare AU ur 25 @. per sea-mile). As the voyage is often very rough, par- 
ticularly the latter part, from Ekersund to Stavanger, many travellers 
prefer taking their passage to Ekersund only (12 hrs. from Christiansand), 
and proceeding thence to Stavanger by railway. Passengers with through- 
tickets to Bergen or elsewhere may also land at Ekersund, take the train 
to Stavanger, and there rejoin the steamboat, on board of which they 
may leave their luggage. In this case they are entitled to repayment of 
the steamboat-fare between these two stations. If the traveller does not 
intend making any stay at Stavanger, he should of course enquire if one 
of the trains from Ekersund starts soon enough to enable him to over- 
take the steamer. 

RAILWAY FROM EKERSUND TO STAVANGER (6,8 M., or ATl/2 Engl. M.) in 
3 hrs. 20 min. (fares 3 kr. 95. 2 kr. 55 9.; no third class). Trains from 
Ekersund daily at 6 a.m. and 4.30 p.m.; from Stavanger at 8.5 a.m. and 
4.30 p.m. — As the carriages are not provided with spring-buffers, pas- 
sengers often experience a series of unpleasant shocks at starting and 

drawing up. This is a narrow-gauge line, the rails being only ja ft. apart. 


The voyage from Christiansand to Stavanger presents ion at- 
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tractions, the coast being for the most part very bleak and barren, 
and moreover very imperfectly seen from the steamboat. The 
vessel’s course is at places protected by islands (Skjer), but is 
often entirely without such shelter, particularly between Ekersund 
and Stavanger, a voyage of 5-6 hre., where the water is rarely 
quite smooth. The coast-line is broken by numerous valleys de- 
scending from the ‘Opland’ and terminating in long and deep fjords. 
These valleys are usually watered by rivers which frequently ex- 
pand into lakes, and they afford a means of communication be- 
tween the Kystfolk, or dwellers on the coast, and the Oplandsfolk, 
who differ widely from their seafaring and trading countrymen in 
character, dialect, and costume. As most of these valleys, all the 
way from Christiania to Stavanger, radiate from the mountains in 
the interior of the country as a common centre, it is to them that 
the fanciful resemblance of Norway to a pancake with split edges 
most aptly applies. At the head of tbese valleys, which seldom 
offer any attraction to the tourist, and barely even the necessaries 
of life, lie huge tracts of barren mountains, spreading out into 
vast and rarely trodden table-lands (Fjeldvidder), and very rarely 
culminating in peaks or distinet summits. The bare rock-scenery 
of the coast is enlivened by a few unimportant fishing and trading 
towns nestling in the recesses of the fjords, and by an occasional 
forge for the smelting of ore brought down from the interior. One 
of the principal branches of trade is the export of mackerel and 
lobsters to England. The former are packed in ice, while the 
latter are put alive into tanks (Brende) in the vessels constructed 
for the purpose, to which the sea-water has free access. If the 
sea is moderately rough the lobsters rise and fall with the motion 
of the vessel, and arrive in good condition; but if it is t00 smooth 
they sink to the bottom of the tank and crush each other to death. 
Another native product of considerable value consists of the nu- 
merous plovers’ (Vibe) eggs found on the moors and sandhills of 
Jaderen, near Ekersund. — As mentioned in the preceding route, 
the journey from Christiansand to Ekersund and Stavanger may 
be performed by land the whole way, and the scenery is exceed- 
ingly fine at many places; but most travellers will find the steam- 
boat more convenient. — The first steamboat-station (reckoning 
in sea-miles from Christiansand) is — 

5 M. Mandal (Olsen’s Hotel, Natvig’s), the southernmost town 
in Norway, with 4057 inhab., consisting of Mandal, Malme, 
and Kleven, and situated partly on rocky islands. As the harbour 
is situated at the last of these places, the station is frequently 
called Klevene ('the cliffs’). The Mandalselv, which falls into the 
fjord here, descends through a valley parallel to the Iatersddl ml 
through several lakes from the Aaseral, the upper part ol the ws, 
6 M. distant, a district inhabited by a very primitine sn 

people. In summer they migrate to the neighbouring wu 
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(tilfjelds br tilheis; Meia sighifying mountain-pasture), where they 
spend several months in their miserabiy poor Faeleger, and are not 
unfrequently attacked by bears. To the W. of the valley of the 
Mandalselv are the parallel Undal and Lyngdal valleys. 

Beyond Mandal the steamer passes the mouth of the Undalselv 
and the conspieuous lighthouse on Cape Lindesnws, 160 ft. in 
height, and soon reaches — 

11 M. Farsund (*Hotel), a small seaport with 1511 inhab., 
situated near the mouth of a fjord running inland in three long 
ramiflcations,, into the easternmost of which falls the Lyngdalselv. 
The small ‘Opland’ district to the N. of Farsund is Vanse, and to 
the N.E. is the Lyngdal, the inhabitants of which, however, prefer 
trading with Mandal. — Having now passed the southernmost 
part of the Norwegian coast, extending from Christiansand to 
Farsund, the steamboat steers towards the N., skirting the distriet 
of Lister, with its lighthouse, passes the mouth of the Feddefjord 
on the right, and enters the Flekkefjord, at the head of which lies — 

16 M. Fiekkefjord (Wahl’s Hotel), a prettily situated seaport 
with 1694 inhab. and a sheltered harbour. To the S.E. lies (11/4M.) 
Fedde (p. 72) on the fjord of that name, into which the Kvinesdal 
descends from the N.E., and to the N. runs the Siredal, with the 
Siredalsvand, a lake 21/g M. long, the outlet of which falls into 
the Lundevand, a long lake to the W. of the Flekkefjord. — A 
little beyond the mouth of the Lundevand, from which the Sira 
empties itself into the sea in the form of a cascade, is — 

17 M. Ragefjord, the station for Sogndal (Sluhoug’s Hotel), 
about !/a M. inland, in the neighbourhood of which are several 
iron-mines. 

19 M. Ekersund, or Egersund (*Ellingsen’s Hotel, on the right, 
4 min. from the pier and 8 min. from the railway-station, un- 
pretending, R. 1, D.?kr.; Jaderen, kept by Danielson, a similar 
house, in the market near the station, also on the right), a town 
‘with 2415 inhab., lies in a singularly bleak and rocky region, at 
the S. end of Jaderen, the coast-district extending between this 
point and Stavanger. An excellent survey of the environs is 
obtained from the rocky hill at the back of Ellingsen’s Inn, with 
a pole on the summit, reached in 25 min. by traversing a narrow 
street opposite the railway-station, and ascending to the right past 
the cemetery and a farm-house. To the N. stretches Jaderen, almost 
the only extensive coast-plain in Norway, partially cultivated, but 
chiefly consisting of moor and sand-hills, where plovers’ eggs are 
found in great quantities, and interseoted with a network of rocky 
dykes which were probably formed by glacier-action. The railway- 
station is on the N. side of the town, 12 min. from the quay. 

The RaıLway to Stavanger, which traverses this coast-plain, 

presents little attraction, the scenery being very dreary as far as 
Sandaes, but is far preferable to the steamboat, especially \i Une 
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traveller is liable to sea-sickness. The chief stations are (3,4 M.) 
Nerbe, (5,5, M.) Sandnes, prettily situated at the head of the 
Stavanger Fjord, and (6,8 M.) Stavanger. 

The Stsauzoart on leaving Ekersund passes the Ekere, a large 
island protecting the harbour, with a lofty lighthouse, and the 
picturesque Viberwdde, a promontory with another lighthouse. 
The coast is flat and dresry, and the water generally rough owing 
to the strong currents and violent gales by which it is frequently 
agitated. The steamer steera towards the N., passing the Jederens 
Rev (‘reef’), a aandy promontory forming the westernmost point 
of Jederen, and the mouth of the Hafrsfjord, where Harald, 
Haarfagre (‘fair hair’), gained a decisive naval viotory in 872, 
which gave him the soveneignty of the whole country, and which 
released him from a vow, taken ten years previously, not to cut 
his hair until he should be king of all Norway. A little faxther on, 
the vessel turna to the E., traverses a branch of the Buknfijord, 
and passes the Tungenas, a promontory with a lighthouse, forming 
the N. extremity of the peninsula in which Jazderen terminateg. It 
then steers towards the S.E., and soon reaches the town itself. 

32 M. Stavanger (*Hötel du Nord, 10 min. from the station, 
and 10 min. from ike principal quay, R. 2, B. 11/5, D. 2,8. 1 kr. 
20 @., L. and A. 0 @.; Jespersen’s Hotel, nearer the quay, also 
good; Nielsen, near Jespersen’s; Holt, Kirkegaden. British vice- 
consul, Mr. A. W. 8. Hansen; American, Mr. T. S. Falck; there 
are also a French,, a German, and a Russian consul. Nymann’s 
sea-baths), an important commereial town, with 20,370 inhab., 
picturesquely situated on the Stavanger Fjord, a branch of the 
Buhnfjord, possesses two harbours, Vaayen, facing the N.W., and 
Istervaagen, a smaller bay separated from the other by a peninsula 
called Holmen, on wbich rises Valbjerget, an eminence commanding 
a fine view. The town is one of the most ancient in Norway, dating 
from the 8th or 9th century, but as it has suffered very frequently 
from fires it now presents quite a. modern appearance. Many of 
the houses are now built of stone. At the upper end of the Vaag 
lies the Torv or market-place, beyond which rises the Cathedral, 
and near the Östervaag is the modern Petrikirke. Fish is tlıe 
staple commodity of the place, and the herrings, which for a time 
had almost entirely deserted this part of the coast, have of late 
re-appeared. 

Tbe *CATHEDRAL, the most interesting building in Stavanger, 
and the finest church in Norway after the cathedral of Throndhjem, 
was founded by Bishop Reinald, an English prelate, at the end of 
the iith cent. and dedicated to St. Swithin (Suetonius, Bishop of 
Winchester, d. 862). It is about 250 ft. in length, ana UV in. im 
widih. In 1272 the chburch was burned dpwn, hut war a0an wilnt- 
wards vebwilt in the Gothio style. After the Relotmatisn Ih De 

sadly diadgured by alterations, but since ABKP it has bern TumWt“ 
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as far as possible to its original condition. The nave is separated 
from the aisles by massive pillars of early Norman or Byzantine 
character, which belong apparentliy to the original edifice. The 
handsome Gothic Choir, which adjoins the nave without the inter- 
vention of a transept, probably dates from the 13th century. The 
choir is flanked with four towers, two at the E. end, and two 
smaller ones at the W. end, and terminates in a large and effective 
E. Window. The great Tower of the W. facade of the church is 
in ruins. On each side of the church are two handsome Portals, 
one entering the aisle, and another the choir. The Puipit 
(Pradikestol) of the 16th cent. and the Font (Debefont) are also 
worthy of inspection. — The Munkekirke, a kind of chapel adjoining 
the cathedral, is now a school. The neighbouring Kongsgaard, 
once the residence of the bishop, whose seat was transferred to 
Christiansand at the end of the 17th cent., is now occupied by the 
Latinskole, or grammar-school. It contains a handsome old Chapel. 
On the banks of the adjacent Bredevand, a small lake, are pleasant 
promenades. 

To the N. of the cathedral are the Brandvagt, formerly the 
Marinekirke, the Hötel du Nord, and the Sparebank, or savings-bank, 
the building of which contains the picture-gallery of the Kunst- 
forening (open Wed. and Sund., 11-1). In the opposite direction, 
about /min. from the cathedral, isthe Railway Station. — Ascending 
the Pedersbakke, we may next glance at the modern Petrikirke, and 
erossing the Nytorv, visit the Spilderhaug Docks, beyond which 
lies the Hetlandsmark with Vor Fruckirke. 

A beautiful Walk may be taken to the 8. on the Ladeguardsvei, 
past the cemetery and the Aillevaagsvand , to Ststtebakken, which 
commands a fine view of the Gansfjord and the Lifjelde to theE. — 
Another good point of view is the Belvedere Tower ( Udsigtstaarn) 
on Vaalundspiben, to theS.W.,anda third is the Ullenhauge, farther 
to the W., at the foot of which are a famous Fish-breeding 
Establishment (Fiskeudklaknings- Apparater ; trifliing fee for ad- 
mission) and Hanson’s Willow Plantation (Pileplantning). 

An interesting Excursion may be taken to Sole, a village on 
the W. coast of Jaderen, about 11/4 M. to theS.W., with a ruined 
church in which Hr. Bennetter, an artist, has fitted up a studio, 
and where the peculiar character of this coast may be inspected. 
We may then return by the E. bank of the Hafrsfjord, cross from 
Gaard Meling to Mulde, and regain the town by another road. 


Exoursions from Stavanger. 


Stavanger is the commercial centre of the distriet of Ryfyike 
and the numerous islands of the extensive Buknfjord, which is 
bounded on the W. by the Karme, and on the N. by the long 

peninsula of which Haugesund forıns the westernmont palnt. The 
Aame Buknfjord applies to the more open part in the centre ol ine 
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bay, the chief ramifications of which are the Stavanger or Gans 
Fjord, the Helefjord, and the Lysefjord on the 9., the Jasenfjord 
on the E., and the Sandsfjord (dividing into the Hylsfjord and 
Sevdefjord), the Sandeidsfjord (with its ramitlcations the Vinde- 
fjord and Yrkefjord), and the Skjoldsfjord on the N. — Most of 
these fjords are in the form of narrow ravines several miles in 
length, bounded by lofty and precipitous mountains rising abrupt- 
ly from the water, at the foot of which lie deposits of debris at rare 
intervals, affording but scanty space for the dwellings of the sparse 
population of the district. At places, however, the banks are of a 
flatter character and well cultivated, presenting a smiling and 
picturesque contrast to the forest with which the lower slopes are 
generally clothed, and to the frowning rocks and glistening snow 
ofthe higher mountains in the background. The scenery of several 
of these fjords vies with the finest parts of the Hardanger Fjord, 
but is less accessible and therefore less frequently visited by trav- 
ellers. The magnificent Lysefjord (see below) is unfortunately 
seldom accessible except by rowing-boat, but the Sandsfjord, with 
its picturesque ramiflcations, and the Sandeidsfjord are regularly 
visited by steamers from Stavanger (see below). 

STBAMBOATS. An outline of the present arrangements will 
give the traveller a general idea of the principal router, but no 
plan can be finally settled until the most recent ‘Communicationer’ 
have been carefully consulted. The steamers to the Hardanger 
Fjord and to Bergen are not mentioned here, as they merely cross 
the Buknfjord without penetrating into any of its recesses. 

To San» on the Sanvsrsorv on Mondays at 11 and Thursdays 
at 6 a.m. ; the Monday boat goes on to SevuEn on the S@vDEFJORD, 
whence it starts for Stavanger on Tuesdays at 6 a.m.; the other 
boat goes on from Sand to Hyızn on the Hyısrsor» on alternate 
Thursdays, and returns (both from Hylen and from Sand) to 
Stavanger on the same day. These boats touch at JELs®, both in 
going and returning. 

To Sanneıp on the SANDEInSrIsoRD on Mondays at 6, and on 
Thursdays at 9 a.m.; the Monday boat returns the same day, the 
other on Fridays at 6 a.m., the former touching at JELs® on the 
way back, the latter on the way out only. 

Travellers may proceed direct from Sand (or Hylen, see above) 
to Sandeid by changing boats at Jelse on Thursdays at 3.30 p.m.; 
in the reverse direction they may proceed direct from Sandeid to 
Sand and Sevde by changing boats at Jelse on Mondays at 3.30 p.m. 


A. To the Lysefjord. 

An excursion from Stavanger to the *Lysefjord, the yxanlanı 
fjord on the 3.W. coast of Norway, oceupies I-d Aays, and ie 
sttended with some fatigue and privation,, unless, ı2 wonehmes 
happens, an excursion steamer runs to Lyse and back in DS a» 
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There are no good inns or stations on the route, and the row up 
the fjord and back takes 7-8 hrs. each way. 

A small steamer sometimes plies hetween Stavanger and Hele 
on the Helefjord (a steam of 2 hre.); or the traveller may take the 
train to Sandnas (p. 77; 1/a hr.), and drive thence to (21/2 M.) 
Hole (3-4 hre.), where tolerable quarters may be procured. Here 
we hire a boat with two or more rowers (15-20 kr. for the whole 
excursion) and cross the Holefjord to (1/, M.) Gjese or Fossand, 
at the entrance to the Lysefjord, on the 8. side, where we may 
visit a large moraine which led Esmark, a Norwegian savant, about 
the year 1821, to the conjecture that the whole country was once 
covered with glaciers. (See Forbes’s Norway, Edin., 1853; p. 239.) 
We then enter the Lysefjord, a wild and almost deserted arm of 
the sea, 700-2000 yds. in width, 31/, M. long, and at places 1400 ft. 
in depth, and enclosed by precipitous rocky mountains upwards of 
3000 ft. high. At the head of the fjord lies the hamlet of Lyse 
(poor quarters), surrounded by imposing rocks, a little to the N. of 
which rises the Lysekam (4500 ft.). A curious and unexplained 
phenomenon is sometimes observed here. A crashing noise like 
thunder is heard, immediately after which a gleam of light flashes 
horizontally over the surface of the fjord, disappearing halfway 
across. The noise and light are believed to proceed from a kind 
of cavern in the fas6 of the rock about 2000 ft. above the fjord, 
and inaccessible except by means of ropes from the top of the 
mountain. A similar phenomenon is said to have been observed 
on the Trolgjal near Gaarden Molaup above Strand on the Hjarend- 
Fjord (p. 117). (See Vibe’s ‘Meer und Küsten Norwegens’, Gotha, 


From Lyse to Valle in the Satersdal, a very rough and fatiguing 
walk of two days, see p. 73. 


B. To the Sandafjord, Hylsford, and Sovdefjord. 

As above mentioned, two steamers weekly run from Stavanger 
to Sand on the Sandsfjord, one of which goes weekly to Serde, the 
other fortnightly to HAylen. One of these vessels touches at the 
islands Talge, Finne (where several of the inhabitants of Stavanger 
possess pleasant villas), and Stjernere, and at Narstrand at the 
mouth of the Sandeidsfjord ; while the other calls at Tou (2 M. to 
the N.E. of Stavanger; path thence past the Bjereimsvand and the 
Nedre and Sure Tysdalsvand to Bergeland in the Aardal; 1/, M. 
above Bergeland is the pieturesque Hiafos), Fister, and Hjelmeland 
on the mainland. Between Tou and Fister we cross the mouth of 
the Aurdalsfjord, which is visited by the Tuesday boat from Sand 
to Stavanger. Hjelmeland lies at the mouth of the Jesenfjord, a 

long inlet somewhat resembling the Lysefjord in character. From 
ihe head of that fjord a rough and fatiguing route carossas the 
mountsins in 2 days to Valle in the Setersdel (p. 13). 
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Both steamers touch at Jelse (Inn) on the mainland (31,5 hrs. 
from Stavanger), at the mouth of the Sandsfjord, a village of some 
importance, witha church and an excellent harbour, where travellers 
desirous of proceeding direct from Sand to Sandeid, or in the 
reverse direction, change boats (once weeklyin each direction, see 
above). We now enter the Sandsfjord, and in 11/, hr. more reach — 

Sand (*"Inn), at the mouth of the Suledalselv, which descends 
from the Suledalsvand, 21/g M. distant. 


The *Suledalsvand, a most picturesque lake, 21/3; M. long, enclosed 
by imposing mountains, is well worthy of a visit. A good road leads 
from Sand to (1 M.) Fos and (1!/s M.) Fiskekjen or Mo, at the S.W. end 
of the Make. Taking a boat there, we row up the lake, passing (after 
1/2, M.) through * Porten, a grand and narrow defile, to Vaage, about 1 M. 
from Mo, whence a path leads to Hylen (l/z M.; see below), and Nas ur 
Gautetun, 1 M. farther (path to Botten on the Reldalsvand, about 5 hrs., 
see p. A). From Nes we may then row to Roaldkvam, about !/, M. 
more, at the head of the lake (tolerable quarters), whence Breive in the 
Sztersdal (p. 74) may be reached in one 3% — The route from Stavanger 
to the Hardanger viä the Suledalsvand, Nes, and Rgldal has deserveily 
come into much favour during the last few years. — Heavy luggage may 
be sent from Stavanger to Odde, or to Bergen. by direct steamer. 

Once a fortnight a steamer goes on from Sand into the Hyls- 
fjord, an eastern ramiflcation of the Sandsfjord, reaching Hylen at 


the head of the fjord in 11/9 hr. more (61/5 hrs. from Stavanger). 

From Hylen to Vaage on the Suledalsvand (see above), !/2M., a very 
picturesque walk of 11/2 hrs., crossing the lufty *AHylsskar, where we 
stand on a narrow ridge, a few feet only in width, and enjoy a magni- 
ficent view of the lake below. 

A steamer goes on once weekly from Sand to the *Sevdefjord, 
or Saudefjord, the N. arm of the Sandsfjord, vying with, or even 
surpassing the Suledalsvand in grandeur. 8evde or Suude (poor 
quarters),at the head of the fjord, is reached in 11/4 hr. from Sand 
(61/, hrs. from Stavanger). A path leads hence to Eskevik on the 
Reldalsvand, near Botten (p. 25) in 10-12 hrs.; and another, 
diverging from the first, and somewhat longer, leads through the 
Slettedal to a point on the Hardanger road about !/a M. to the N. 
of Horre (p. 25). 


C. To Sandeid. 


The two weekly steamers from Stavanger to the Sandeidsfjord, 
like those to the Sandsfjord, take different routes, both in going 
and returning, one of them touching at Jelsse (see above) on the 
way out, and the other on the way back. At the mouth of the 
Sandeidsfjord, on the left, lies Nerstrand, beyond which the 
steamer soon reaches the point where this fjord, running N. and 
S., is intersected by the Yrkefiord to the W. and the Vindefjord 
to the E., forming a complete cross, and recalling the form si ine 
Lake of Lucerne. On the right, near the mouth of ine Windeln, 
is Vigedal, a pretty place with thriving farm-houses, beyond we 
we soon reach Sandeid (Inn), plessantly situated at ine nesd © 
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the fjord (61/-91/2 hre. from Stavanger, according to the route 


taken by the steamer). 

Travellers arriving at Sandeid from Stavanger or from Sand, and 
bound for the Hardanger, should drive from Sandeid across the ‘Eid’, 
or neck of land which separates the Sandeidsfjord from the Hardanger, 
to (2/ı M.) Qlen or Aaland (*"Inn), beautisully situated on the fjord of 
that name, a branch of the Hardanger Fjurd. A steamer at present staris 
hence for Bergen on Tuesdays at 7 and Fridays at 6 a.m., via Skonevik, 
erossing the entrance to the Hardanger Fjord, a voyage of 11-12 hrs. in 
all. Another, coming from Stavanger, usually calls here on its way to 
Eide and Odde on the Hardanger Fjord, and also on its way back to 
Stavanger. 

One of the Bergen steamers (Saturdays, D p.m.) also goes from len 
to Fjere on the Aakrefjord (in & hrs.), whence a very rough, but pictur- 
esque bridle-path crosses the mountains, viä Vintertun, in 6-7 hrs. to (2 M.) 
Gaard Jesendal, situated between &eljestad and Hildal un the road to 
Odde (p. 3); & little beyond Vintertun a branch of the track descends 
to the right direct to Seljestad. 

Two of the steamers above mentioned touch at Etne, at the head 
of the Zinefjord, whence a mountain path leads direct to (AM.) Seljestad 
(p. %), a very fatiguing walk of 11-12 hrs. 

If on arriving at Sen the steamers do not suit, the traveller may 
drive to (1 M.) Zine and (?/s M., very bad road, pay for 13/, M.) Leiknes 
on the Skonevik, in descending to which a magnificent view of the UI!- 
venaase, 3600 ft. high, is enjoved. Boat thence to (!/2 M.) Alfarnes. 
Then drive to (2/4 M.) Valen and (1!/s M.) Helvik. Ferry thence to Hersen, 
a few hundred yds. only, whence there are usually three steamers weekly 
to the Hardanger Fjord, two to Stavanger, and two to Bergen. About 
1M. to theN. of Hergen is Tersen, a still more important station, from 
which six or seven steamers weekly run to Bergen, four into the Har- 
danger, and two to Stavanger. This approach to the Hardanger (by Sand- 
eid, Qlen, and Hersen or Tergen) is much more varied and attractive 
than the direct steamboat route from Stavanger. From this point into 
the Hardanger Fjord, see p. &. 


11. From Stavanger to the Hardanger Fjord 
by Steamboat. 


(From Stavanger to Bergen.) 


STEAMBOAT tu Odde at the S. extremity of the Hardanger, on Mon- 
days at 8 a.m., arriving next day at 9 a.m.; and there is usually an- 
otber which spends two nights on its way to Odde. — These are the 
only steamers which ply direct between Stavanger and the head of the 
Hardanger Fjord. But the traveller may take one of the four smaller 
steamers plying between Stavanger and Betgen as far ag Lervik, Hersen, 
or Tersen, where other steamers touch frequently on their way from Ber- 
gen into the Hardanger. — Another very pleasant way of reaching the 
Hardanger is to take the steamer from Stavanger to Sandeid (see above) 
proceed by land and small boat to Tersen the next day, and proceed 
thence by steamer into the Hardanger. — Nearly the whole voyage by 
all these steamers is in smooth water, their course being protected by 
islands, except for a short distance between Stavanger and Kopervik, 
and between Haugesund and Langevaag. The steamers are comfurtabliy 
fitted up, but the sleeping accommodation is always very limited. Break- 
fast or supper is provided for 1-1}/2 kr., dinner for 2.2, kr.; steward's fee 
optional. The usual passage-money is AU g@. per mile in the cabin, and 

#. in the steerage. By water Odde is about 92 sea-miles (128 Engl. M.) 
from Stavanger, but the course taken by the steamers is A0-50 miles in 
Jength. Through-passengers pay for the direct distance, while those for 
short distances pay for the miles actually traversed. The miles given al 
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the beginning of the paragraphs in the following route, are the direct 
distances from the starting-point of the route (Stavanger). The distances 
between the most important stations are also mentioned. — Lastly, it 
may be mentioned, that, as the fine scenery of the Hardanger does not 
begin till Hergen and Tergen are approached, the traveller loses little by 
going thus far at night. 

The navigation of these western fjords of Norway, with their 
innumerable rocky islands, winding channels, promontories, and 
sunken rocks, is exceedingly intricate, often demanding the ut- 
most attention of the captains and pilots, whose skill the traveller 
will have occasion to admire. Most of the captains speak English, 
sometimes German also, and they are usually very obliging. — Nu- 
merous lighthouses (Fyr) on both sides of the steamer’s course are 
passed between Stavanger and Langevaag, to the N. of Haugesund. 

On leaving Stavanger the vessel steers towards the N.W.; on 
the left are the Duse-Fyr and Tungenes-Fyr on the Randeberg ; to 
the right the Hundvaage, the Mosters with the ruined Ulsten- 
kloster, and beyond it the larger Rennese and other islands. On 
the left we next observe the lofty lighthouse on the Avitingse, 
beyond which the open and unsheltered mouth of the Buknfjord 
is crossed (in about an hour). We next observe Skudesneshuvn, 
with its lighthouse, to the left, a small seaport (1327 inhab.) at 
the $. end of the Karme, to which a steamer runs from Stavanger 
twice weekly. The first station at which the steamers usually 
stop is — 

5 M. Förresvik, a village on the Bukne. 

6 M. Kopervik, or Kobbervik (Inn), with 852 inhab., is one 
of the largest villages on the Karme, a large and populous island, 
to which the herring-fishery is a source of much gain. The island 
is nearly flat, and tolerably well cultivated at places, but consists 
chiefly of moor and poor pasture-land, and is almost entirely 
destitute of trees. It contains numerous barrows, or ancient 
burial-plares, especially near the N. end, some of which have 
ylelded relics of great antiquarian value. The climate, which is 
cool in summer and mild and humid in winter, is exceptionally 
healthy, the average annual death-rate being only 12 per thousand. 
— About 13/4 naut. M. to the W. of the Karme lies the small and 
solitary island of Utsire, with a chapel and a lighthouse. 

The steamer soon enters the Karmsund, the strait separating 
the island from the mainland. On the left, about 1 M. beyond 
Kopervik, is the old church of Augvaldsnes, adjoining which, 
and inclined towards it, is an old ‘Bautastein’, 25 ft. in height, 
known as ‘Jomfru Marias Synaal’ (the Virgin Mary’s Needle). 
Tradition says that when this pillar falls against the church the 
world will come to an end, To the N. of this point, on the opgasite 
side of the ‘Sund’, are five similar stones, poyulanlıy allel ne 
‘Five Foolish Virgins‘. At the end of the Karmsund, an ne mamn- 
land, lies — 
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SM. Haugesund /Jcnasen + Hitel; Olsen’ s). loxally known as 
Kırmıund. with 1424 inhab.. a place of no interest. except as the 
sappesed burial-place of Harald Haarfagre (d. 933). whose original 
tombetone is: srill pointed ont. On this spot. the Hırıldaumg, 
a mound of earth a lirtie to the N. of the town. rises an Obelisk of 
red granite. 45 ft. in height. on a :quare pedestal, arrund which 
are placed a number of stones, 9 ft. in height. called the Fyikestene, 
representing the Fylker. or distriets into which Norway was formerly 
divided. This monument, called the Hırılds-Stette. was inaugurst- 
ed in 19, in presence of Prince Oscar (now King Oxar Il.L om 
the thousandıh anniversary of Harald’s vietors on the Hafısford, 
in consequence of which the whole ofthe Fylker were united under 
his seeptre. Steamboat to Bergen twice weekly. besides the Sta- 
vanger and Bergen boats. — A road leads from Haugesund to the 
E. w(41!, 4.) Bien (p. 92). 

To the N. of Haugesund extends an unproterted part of the 
coast. called Sietten. nearly 3 M. in length, which the steamer 
passes in about an hour. Near the N. end of this tract, ?1, M. 
from Haugesund. is Lyngicimen. where some of the steamers 
stop, the first station in Bergen-Stift, or the province of Bergen, 
to the W. of which is the Ryrardens-Fyr on a rocky island. We 
now enter the Bemmeifj-rd. one of the narrow inlets of the Hur- 
danger. passing the Bemmele on the left. on which rises Siygen, 
a hill known as one of the "towers of Bergen. This distriet is 
called tke Send-H-rdbrad, the natives of which are known as 
Serimger. Picturesque mountains in the background. Some of 
the steamers next stop at Tjernagel. on the mainland, ?M. farther. 
others at Lirngernag, on the Bemmele. opposite. 

13 M. Misterharn, the next station, on the NMoxters, boastz ofa 
church bnilt by Olaf Tryggvessen (995-1000), the oldest in Norway. 

15 M. Lervik, a station of some importance, lies at the S. end 
of the Strde, one of the largest of the islands at the entrance to 
tbe Hardanger. The well-wooded Halsne, an island to the E., 
contains part of the buildings of a Benedietine monastery. founded 
probably in 1164. Several barrows in the vieinity. 

One of the Hardanger steamers, instead of touching at Lerrik, 
usualls turns to the S., past the promontory of Valestrund, and 
deseribes a long cireuit to Udbje, len, Eine, Skonerik, Sunde, 
and Hersen (comp. R. 10), taking 3 hrs. longer to reach Hereen 
than the more direct steamer. 

Beyond Lervik the direct steamer traverses the Aloster-Fjerd, 
named after the above-mentioned monastery on the Halsene, and 
the Husnas»- Fjord. 

17 M. Hersen, a small island opposite Helrik, is an important 
st3tion, a= most of the steamers to the Hardanger, both from Sta- 

ranger and from Bergen, as well as several of those piying between 
Stsvaıger and Bergen, touch here. The scenerz Dow bectmes more 
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interesting; the mountains are higher and less barren, and on 
every side the eye is met with a picturesque profusion of rocks, 
islands, promontories, and wooded hills, enlivened with bright- 
looking little hamlets nestling in sheltered creeks. 

19 M. Tersen (Inn), a little island and village near the N. coast 
of the fjord, and to the E. of the large Tysn@se, is a very im- 
portant station, six or seven steamers running thence weekly to 
Bergen, four into the Hardanger, and two to Stavanger. The sce- 
nery is remarkably fine here, especially as the snowy summit of 
the Folgefond is now visible towards the E. — Near this point we 
quit the Send-Hordland, the island and coast district hitherto 
skirted, and enter the Hardanger district, and it is here that the 
Fjord of that name strictly speaking begins. 

[FRoM STAvAnGBR TO BERGEN there are usually eleven steamers 
weekly, five being vessels of considerable size from Christiania, 
and one from Hamburg, bound for Bergen or more distant places, 
while four or five smaller steamers ply weekly between Stavanger 
and Bergen only. The larger boats touch at Haugesund only, beyond 
which they proceed direct to Bergen, either passing between the 
Bammelse and the Stords, or between the latter and the Tysn@s®. 
The outer islands are mostly bare and rocky, and of moderate 
height. The voyage by the direct steamers takes 10-12, by the 
local boats 12-15 hours. One of the latter touches at Neshavun on 
the W. coast of the Tysn@se ; the others pursue the more interesting 
course viä Tersen (see above). 

Beyond Tersen, which is reached in 9-10 hrs., three of the 
local steamers pass through the Loksund, a very narrow strait be- 
tween the mainland and the Tysn@sse. The next station, Ein- 
ingevik, lies on the Tysnzse, at the N. end of the strait; beyond 
which is Godesund, on a small island to the N. of the Tysnase. 
The Bjernefjord or Strandefjord and the Korsfjord are next tra- 
versed. On the right is Korshavn, on a small island ; and a little 
farther on is Bukken, a small island between the mainland and the 
: Sartors. The scenery on this part of the voyage is less attractive 
than at the mouth of the Hardanger. Bergen comes in sight as 
the steamer rounds Kvarven, the N. spur of the Lyderhorn; on 
the left (N.W.) rises the mountainous Aske. The first view of tho 
town is very striking. To the N. rises the Blaamand, to the E, 
Ulriken, and to the S. are the Levstuk and Lyderhorn. 

25 M. Bergen, Ä!/, hrs. from Tereen, 10-15 hrs. from Sta-- 
vanger, see R. 12. 


The **Hardanger Fjord is most conveniently reached by steamer 
from Stavanger (the present route), or from Bergen (four üimes 
weekly), or by land from Gudvangen on the Rogneiypprd w ide 
(see p. 60). The other approaches (comp. p. A\), tom ine w. 
to Eidfjord and from the S. to Odde, all involne a more o% \eas 
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fatiguing ride or walk across the mountains, the easiest and most 
interesting of these routes being from the Haukelid Szter to Odde 
(p. 24), and from Sand to Odde viä the Suledalsvand (p. 81). 
Those from Sevde (p. 81) and Fjere (p. 82) to Odde are less 
recommended. It need hardly be said that the traveller who per- 
forms the whole journey to the head of the fjord and back by 
vater cannot thoroughly appreciate the beauties of the scenery. 
The favourite headquarters for excursions are Eide, Ulvik, Eid- 
fjord, and Odde, at each of which one or more days should if 
possible be spent. The inns are generally good and reasonable, 
but are often full in the height of the season. 

The Hardanger Fjord, the main channel of which is subdivided 
into the Kvindherred, the His, the Yire and Indre Samlen, and the 
Ser fjords, runs from Tereen to the N.E. for about 11 sea-miles 
(44 Engl. M.) to Utne, where it turns sudden]y to the 8. to Odde, 
a distance of 6 miles more (in all 68 Engl. M.). Opposite Utne 
diverge the Graven, Ose, and Eid fjords, besides which there are 
numerous smaller creeks which it is unnecessary to name. The 
average breadth of the fjord is about 3 Engl. M., but the upper 
part of the Sorfjord gradually narrows to a width of a few hundred 
yards only. The scenery is justly celebrated for its beauty and 
grandeur, and of all the Norwegian fjords this is perhaps the most 
attractive on account of its variety. Its accessibility and the com- 
parative comfort of its inns are farther advantages not to be over- 
looked. In some respects the Hardanger resembles the Sognefjord, 
being enclosed dy rocky and precipitous mountains 3000-5000 ft. 
in height, but the forms of the mountains are less picturesque, 
and snow and glaciers less frequent. On the other hand the 
mountains are generally better wooded, the banks more fertile, 
and the scenery altogether of a softer and more smiling character, 
while the huge and spotless snow-mantle of the Folgefond is fre- 
quently visible in the background. To these attractions must be 
added two of the finest waterfalls in Norway, hardly indeed sur- 
passed in Europe, both of which are easily accessible to good 
walkers. The population (‘“Haranger’), too, and their national 
characteristics will interest many travellers. Two specialties of 
the fjord are the peculiar Hardanger violin and a strong kind of 
beer brewed by the natives. Weddings here are still very pictur- 
esque festivities, though generally falling short of Tidemand’s 
beautiful ‘Brudeferd’. The bridal crowns and gold and silver 
trinkets (such as the Selje, or Sylgja, a kind of brooch or buckle) 
are curious, and the embroidery, coverlids, and carpets manufac- 
tured in this distriet are much sought after. The costumes are 
seen to the best advantage on a Sunday morning before or after 

divine service. The women, who wear the ‘Skout', a kind of cap 
of white linen with stripes, and sometimes a pietureague red 
bodice, may often be observed giving the Aniehing tauchen to {heit 
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toilet after landing from their boats to attend church. The 
primitive mode in which public worship is conducted is also very 
characteristic. 

Special Maps. ‘Kart over Sendre Bergenhus Amf, in two 
sheets, at 1 kr. 60 @. each. 


From TER@eBN To VıK oR Eıprsorv. The Hardanger Fjord be- 
gins on the E. side of the Tere, whence a striking view is enjoyed 
of the *Folgefond, with the Melderskin, Malmangernut, Kjeldhaug, 
and other spurs desoending from it. The Folgefond (Fonn or Fond, 
‘mass of snow’) is an enormous 8xpanse of snow and ice, d-6 M. in 
length and 1-2 M. in width, covering the plateau, 3000-5000 £t. 
in height, which rises between the Hardanger Fjord on the W., 
the Aakre-Fjord on the S., and the Ser-Fjord, with the valley ex- 
tending to the 8. of it, on the E. side. Towards the S.E. the pon- 
insula of the Folgefond is connected with the mainland by an isth- 
mus 31/3 M. in width (between Fjere and Odde). The mountain 
attains its greatest height immediately to the E. of the Serfjord, 
from which it rises almost perpendicularly. On the W. side the 
plateau descends gradually to the fjord. From the ‘Fond’, the nearly 
level snowy roof of the mountain, descond glaciers (Jekler) in 
cvery direction, resembling huge icicles, the best known of which 
are that of Bondhus near the head ofthe Mauranger-Fjord, a favour- 
ite subject with artists, and the Buarbre (Br@, ‘glacier’) to the 
E. ofOdde. From this vast expanse of snow protrude several rocky 
peaks (Nuter, literally ‘knots’) of moderate height: on the N. 
side the Solnut and Thorsnut, on the W. Hundseret (‘the dog’s 
ear’; 5360 ft.), and on the E. the Reinanut and Sauenut. The 
best survey of the Folgefond from the W. side is obtained from 
Tersen and the neighbourhood, and from the E. side from the heights 
between Reldal and Seljestad. — Good walkers may cross the 
mountain without danger from Ovrehus on the Mauranger-Fjord 
to Tokheim near Odde, or from Jondal to Naae (Bleie), both of 
which routes are mentioned below (pp. 88, 89). 

The stations are here enumerated in their usual order, but 
some of the steamers do not touch at them all. The direct distances 
from Stavanger aro prefixcd to them as before. 

17 M. Hersen, ?M. to the S. of Tersen, see p.84. Abouti M. 
beyond Hereen, on the mainland, is Uskedal. To the N. lie the 
long islands of Skorpen and Snilsthveit, and on the right are the 
sombre slopes of the Solfjeld. 

18M. Dimmelsvik (Inn), whence a mountain-track lcads to the 
$S. to the Matrefjord. Passing the base of the Malmangernuit 
2880 ft.), we next reach Rosendal (two unpretending inne), TUaul 

M. farther, beantifully situated at the basc of tue Melden 
(4680 ft). The place belongs to the Barona Rosenkrantt I. 
Rosenkrone, who, however, were obliged to rerign {heit var 
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dignity on the abolition of all titles of nobility in 1821. In the 
vicinity is the church of Kvindherred, destitute of a tower. The 
Chäteau, erected in 1678, contains a picture-gallery, and is adjoined 
by pleasant grounds. — A bridle-track leads through the Meldadal 
to the Midts@ter and the Myrdalsvand, whence a steep, but tolerable 
path ascends to the summit of the Melderskin (guide not indis- 
pensable), which commands an imposing survey of the Folgefond 
and fjord down to the sea. — An excursion through the narrow 
Hattebergsdal, containing the Ringerifos, as far as the foot of the 
Folgefond is also recommended. — On the opposite bank of the 
fjord, about 11/5, M. from Rosendal, is @jermundshavn, commanding 
a fine view of the Maurangerfjord, and 1 M. to theN.E. ofit is — 

19 M. Skjein®s, at the S. end of the large, but uninteresting 
Varaldse. The strait on the E. side of the island is called the 
Sildefjord, beyond which, on the mainland lies the church of 
Xnes, at the entrance to the *Maurangerfjord. 

The Maurangerfjord, about 21/2 sea-miles in length, with its bays of 
Östire and Nord-Pollen, may be visited from Skjelne®s by boat. On the 
right we observe the fine waterfall of Fureberg. From Bondhus (tolerable 
quarters), near the head of the fjord (a row of 2l/a hrs. from Skjelnes) 
we walk in 2 hrs. to the *Bondhusbre (guide necessary), a magnificent 
glacier which. descends from the Folgefond, between the Selsnui on the 
W. and the Bonddalsnut on the E. side. It is reached by crossing a 
moraine, rowing over the small Bondhusvand with a number of waterfalls 
descending from its precipitous banks } and ascending across a second 

t. 


moraine. The foot of the glacier is 1060 ft. above the fjord. Refreshments 
at the seter here. Guide or horse 1 kr. 60 8. 


FROM THE MAURANGERFJORD TO ODDe (10-12 hrs. in all). From Bond- 
hus we row in !2 hr. to Hvrehus, at the head of Hstrepollen, the E. 
extremity of the fjord, where horses and guides are to be had. The 
ascent to the Folgefond is extremely steep, but the expedition presents 
no serious difficulty or danger in suitable weather. After a fresh fall of 
snow ('nysne'), however, it is impracticable. The summit of the pass, where 
the route skirts the Zundser (6350 ft.), is about 5000 ft. high, beyond 
which there is a steep descent to Tokheim near Odde (p. 97). — Another 
route, frequently traversed of late, descends from the Folgefond to Odde 
by the Buarbre (p. 98), but is more fatiguing. (Comp. Forbes’s Norway, 
KEdin. 1853; pp. 156, et seqg.) 


20 M. Gravdal, on the W. bank of the fjord, and, about 1 M. 
farther, Gierhauvn, at the N. end of the Varaldse, are the next 
stations. The broad part of the fjord extending from this point to 
Strandebarm, 2 M. to the N., is called the Hisfjord. 

21 M. Bakke (*Inn), beyond which is the church of Strande- 
berm, is beautifully situated on the W. bank, in the midst of 
grand scenery. To the E. we observe the Myrdalsfos and the 
Folgefond, to the N. the snow-clad Thveite Kvitingen (4220 ft.) 
and Vesholdo. The steamer then steers towards the E., enters a 
narrower part of the fjord, and stops at — 

22 M. Jondal (Inn), on the E. bank, 2 M. from Bakke, where 
the scenery is less attractive. This place is \ocally famous for the 
excellence of its boats. A rough track ascenda hence the Krondal, 
eo (1 M.) Gaurden Flatebe (1100 ft.), granäly situntel, and \ende 
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thence to the S. to the Jondalsbre@, near the Dravlevand and Jekle- 
vand; and another path from the gaard crosses the Folgefond to 
Bleie (Naae) on the Serfjord (p. 96). This very interesting route 
leads from Flatebe to the N.E. to Sjuset, ascends steeply and de- 
scribes a wide bend towards the N., turns to the E., skirts the 
Thorsnut (5210 ft.), and passes the Saxaklep. The highest point of 
the route is 4510 ft. above the fjord. Then a steep descent to the 
Reiseter (1080 ft.) and thence to Bleie (p. 96; 8-10 hrs. in all; 
guide necessary). 

Beyond Jondal the steamer passes Jonarnes on the right, and 
soon enters the broad Samlenfjord, which is divided by the al- 
most isolated Samlenut into two parts, called the Yire and the 
Indre Samlen. The scenery here is again very picturesque. The 
steamer cxosses to the W. side, passes Arnes and the church of 
Vikor, and enters the Norheimsund, a beautiful bay, on which lies— 

24 M. Norheimsund (several good inns), or Sandven, charm- 
ingly situated, and suitable for a prolonged stay. In the vicinity 
are picturesque rocky and wooded hills. To the W. rises the 
snowy Ljene Kvitingen. Sandven commands an admirable view 
of the Folgefond, with the mountain-spurs radiating from it. At 
the back of the village is the Steinsdal, a pretty and well-cultivated 
valley, in which a good road ascends to the (1/, hr.) Steinsdalsfos 
or Qvsthusfos (from ‘&verste Hus’), a waterfall 150 ft. in height, a 
narrow path behind which enables the visitor to pass dry-shod 
between the water and the rock. In descending the fjord some of 
the steamers stop for several hours at Norheimsund, during which 
the fall may easily be visited. 


Beyond the Steinsdalsfos, !/ M. farther up the valley, the carriage-road 
terminates at the farms uf Steine (tolerable quarters) and Birkeland, 
whence a s&ter path leads through beautiful pine-furest to the (1!/z M.) 
Gaard Eikedal, on the N. bank of the Zikedalsvand (1000 ft... The path 
then descends precipitously past the picturesque Zikedalsfos, 285 ft. in 
height, traverses a level and bleak tract, and descends rapidiy to the 
beautiful Frelandsdal (! Samnanger), in which, !/a M. lower down, lies 
Tesse (Inn), on the Aadlandsfjord. The whole walk, upwards of 3 M., 
occupies 9-10 hrs. (guide necessary). Steamer from Tigsse to Bergen in 
summer. lf the steamer does not run, a boat may be taken to Vaaye on 
the opposite bank (2 hrs.), whence a path ascends to (%/ M.) Gaarden 
Hougsdal (tolerable quarters), from which the commanding G@ulfjeld 
(31% ft.) may be ascended. From Hougsdal a walk of ?/s M. by Totland 
to Birkeland, whence a carriage-road leads to (1!/z M.) Bergen. 


On leaving Norheimsund the steamer touches at Qstens®e, or 
Austesyn (Inn), on the adjoining bay, another pretty place which 
attracts a number of summer visitors. 

A mountain-path leads hence to the (A-5 hrs.) Holmegrenvand, or 
Humlegrevand (1410 ft.), which affords good fishing, and thence into the 
Bergsdal, from which a path leads to (4-5 hrs.) Bolstaderen, and wuulner 
(also A-5 hrs.) to Zvanger (p. 62). Several swters on \he raue Kama 
tolerable accommodation. . wo 

To the W. of Östenss is a promontory (Nas) separating {ne IT 

#stense from the very narrow and pieturesaue »Rikaenuund , be oe DER 
the (jord running towards the N. for a distance ot 12|ı naut. MW.» 
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of which lies Gaarden Botnen (renehed by beat from Ostens in 9-3!/2 hrs.). 
High up on the mountain-side beyond the Ns is seen a huge giant-basin 
(Jattegryde), called Gygrereva (Gygr, ‘giantess’), from the popular 
tradition that a giantess standing on the mountain, and endeavouring to 
draw several small islands in the fjord towards her, failed from the 
breaking of the rope. and caused this indentation by falling backwards. 
— From Botnen a path (guide unnecessary), exceedingly rough and preci- 
pitous at places, ascends the Flatebegjel (Gjel, ‘rocky ravine’) to the 
(!/z M.) Lekedal seter and the top of the hill beyond it (2000 ft.), after 
which it leads across more level ground to the (!/z M.) Vossestele (Stel, 
‘sweter') at the N.E. end of the Humlegrevand, mentioned above. It then 
descends by the course of the river issuing from the neighbouring Thor- 
Anvand to (!/z M.) Gaarden Skjeldal, whence a good road leads through 
pine-forest to (1/2M.) Grimesiad at the W. end of the Vangsvand. Distance 
thence by road 11/2 M., or by boat ?/, M., to Vossevangen (p. 61). This 
interesting route from Pstensg to Vossevangen takes 12-14 hrs. in all. 

Soon after quitting Ostense the steamer commands a view, to 
the left, of the Indre Samlenfjord, a beautiful reach of the Har- 
danger. It either steers straight across the fjord to(11/4M.) Herand, 
lying to the S. of the conspicuous and nearly isolated Samienut 
or Samlekolle (2060 ft.), which may be ascended from Herand, 
or, passing the mouth of the Fiksensund (see above), it skirts the 
N.W. bank of the fjord and touches at (2 M.) Aalvik, near which 
is the pieturesque Melaanfos. In the former case, on leaving 
Herand, it rounds the Samlenut, touches at Vin«s, and skirts the 
Stenkorsn®s with Gaarden Nesthammer. Whichever of these routes 
the steamers take, they all stop at — 

26 M. Utne (*Inn), beautifully situated on the Utnefjord, from 
which the Samlenfjord, the @ravenfjord, the Eidfjord, and the 
Serfjord radiate towards the four points of the compass. A path 
ascends through the charming valley at the back of the village to 
the *Hanekamd, which commands an admirable survey ofthe Utne, 
Eide, and Ser fjorde. — From Utne the steamer steers due N. into 
the Gravenfjord, a narrow and somewhat monotonous arm of the 
fjord, at the N. end of which, about 21/, M. from Utne, lies — 

27 M. Eide (Haukenas Station, close to the fjord; Maland’s 
Hotel, on the river; Jainsen’s, 5 min. from the pier; all good), 
nestling prettily at the foot of rocky and wooded mountains which 
leave it exposed on the S. side only. Several of the streams and 
small lakes in the neighbourhood are said to afford good trout- 
fishing. This is the most frequented place on the fjord as a sum- 
mer residence, but the scenery is not very striking. From Eide to 
(23/4 M.) Vossevangen, see p. 61. 

From Eıpe To Uuvik (2 M., pay for $!/s), a magnificent ride or walk, 
affording an admirable picture of Norwegian mountain-scenery (4-5 hrs.; 
guide unnecessary). From Eide a good road leads to (!/2 M.) Graven Kirke, 
on the G@ravenvand, where the road to (11/2 M.) Ulvik. barely practicable for 
driving, and extremely steep at places, diverges to the right. Horses may 
be hired at Eide or at Övure Seim, 1/4 M. beyond the church. All super- 
Aupus luggage should be sent round by steamer from Eide to Ulvik. — 

Pedestrians effect & saving of nearly an hour by taking the following route: 
— Jmmedisately beyond the bridge, which the road croaser a few hundred 
Jards frum the pier at Eide, a bridle-path diverges to Ihe right and wacenda 
rapidly past Gaarden Kjellan and along the bank of ihe Kjellanselo, which 
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forms a small waterfall, to @aarden Tveito (Tveit, Engl. ‘thwaite‘, ‘a clear- 
ing’) and (1!/. hr.) the small Mauvain; (!/ı hr.) the Mauvainseter, with a 
‘Ljor' or opening for the smoke in the roof (milk procurable; also ‘Gred’, 
or rye-porridge; ‚Daup', buttermilk; ‘Prim’, whey; ‘Primstrumper’ are 
the drum-shaped vessels in which the whey is carried down to the valley), 
where our path bears to tbe left, ascending through a dreary valley to 
the (20 min.) Angerklev, and there uniting with the road from Graven. 
Following this road to the right, we reach the highest point of the route 
(about 1 ft. above the fjord), which commands a magnificent *Vırw 
of the Uiviksfjord. To the E. rise the Onen, from which the DegerJfos is 
precipitated to a depih of upwards of 1500 ft., and ihe Balonefjeld, and 
to the N.E. the majestic Vasfjaren (6350 ft.). On the right side of the 
rcad rise the Graahellerfjeld and the Grimsnut, and on the left the Avas- 
hoved. On the descent to (1!/ı hr.) Brakenes, which is very steep at places, 
the scenery becomes still more picturesque, particularly at the Furuseter 
and Lindebrekke. On the hill, about !/ hr. before we reach Braken®s, 
is *Villemsen’s Hotel (Gaarden Sponheim), beautifully situated, and often 
full. Pretty waterfalls by the mill behind the church. 
Braken«s and Ulvik, see below. 


The direct route from Eide to Ulvik across the mountains just 
described is 11/, M. in length, but by steamer the distance is about 
double (5 sea-miles). Some of the steamers go direct, while others 
call at Utne (p. 90) on the way; and it should be observed that 
they do not all touch at Ulvik. On emerging from the Gravenfjord 
the steamer steers to the 8.E. past the Orxen (4120 ft.), a mountain 
which may be ascended from the S.E. side, and then enters the 
Eidfjord, the easternmost arm of the Hardanger. The banks are 
very rocky and abrupt, affording but scanty room for a few scat- 
tered houses at their base and in the valleys intersecting them. 
Passing the innermost bay of the Eidfjord on the right, we next 
enter the *Osefjord to the N., with its imposing mountain-back- 
ground (Vasfjeren, Skarafjeldet, Sotenuten). This fjord also con- 
sists of two branches, divided by the promontory of Stersnes, that 
to the right(N.E.) retaining the same name, and that to the left(N.) 
being called the Ulviksfjord (‘Ulv-Vik’, wolf’s creek). These bays 
are generally frozen over in winter, the water being almost entiroly 
fresh and not much affected by the tide; in which case the steam- 
boat lands its freight on the ice. None of the steamers enter the 
N.E. bay of the Osefjord. Ascending the Ulvik, we next stop at — 

30 M. Ulvik, or rather at Brakenss (Station, at the pier, tole- 
rable, R. 80 e.; *Sjur Braken®s Hotel, with baths, on the other 
side of the church, a few hundred paces to the W.; *Villemsen’s, 
on the hill, 1/4 hr. from the pier; beds sometimes obtainable at a 
new white house, to the right of the gate leading from the pier 
into the high road; all these houses are often full in the height 
of summer), beautifully situated, and one of the most picturesque 
spots on the Hardanger Fjord. Brakenes, with its conspicuous 
church, beyond which there is a fine waterfall, is the yrinaiysl 
cluster of houses on this creek, the hamlets and farna ar ine bes 
of which are collectively known as Ulvik. A plewsant werk m 
be taken slong the shore to (40 min.) another goup TTSUST. 

with a pier, near the head of the fjord, where visits a0 
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quently take up their quarters for the summer. Farther on lies 
Hagestad, beyond which, on the N.E. bank, is Lekve, an ancient 
Kongsgaard, or royal domain, from which a path crosses the hill 
to the Osefjord in 1 hr. — An interesting excursion from Ulvik 
is the ascent of the Vasfjeren (5350 ft.), viä Lekve; magnificent 
view from the summit (9 hrs. there and back; for a guide apply 
to M. Hjeltnzs at the Brakenss station). — Pleasant walk of 11/o hr. 
to the N.W. to the (5/3, M.) Espelandsvand, a lake which is said to 


afford good trout-fshing. 

®»FROM ULvIK TO Ose (1 M.; or all the way by boat 2l/anaut. M.). The 
innermost creek of the *Osefjord, which none of the steamers enter, 
is one of the most striking parts of the Hardanger Fjord, and should if 

ossible be visited. The excursion there and back may be made in one 

ay; or the night may be spent at Ose. One route is by boat to Zekve, 
on the N.E. bank of the Ulvik, in 20 min., and thence by a path across 
the hill to the Osefjurd in 1 hr., on which another boat is hired to 
(®/s M.) Ose, a row of nearly an hour more; or a boat may be taken di- 
rect from Brakenzs, round the Stersn«&s, to (2!/z naut. M.) Ose, a row of 
2!/a hrs. or more ("Niste', i. e. a supply of food, desirable). On rounding 
the Siersn&s by boat we observe to the E. a waterfall of the Bagnaelv and 
(more to the left) the curious Degerfos, descending from the snow-clad 
Onen and the Degerdalsvand. We now enter the upper part of the im- 
pusing Osefjord, the banks of which are almost uninhabited. On the 
right rises Onen and the Balonefjeld, and in the background tower Vas- 
Jjeren (left) and Krosfjaren and the Nipahega (right), the mountains 
bounding the wild *Osedal in which the fjord terminates. From Ose 
(tolerable quarters at the house of Zars Ose) travellers usually visit the 
(10 min.) ‘Koldehuller' (cold holes’, known as ‘'Windlöcher’ among the 
Alps), which are used as cellars, and where water freezes even in sum- 
mer. Close to them is a marsh (Myr’), which, according to the natives 
never freezes, and is dry during rain and wet in dry weather. Beyon 
Ose the valley contracts to a wild and narrow ravine, bounded by the Vas- 
fjeren and Nipahagd, through which a path (guide obtainable at Ose) 
leads to the Öseseter and thence between the Oseskavi and Vosseskavi 
(right) and the Gangdaliskavl (left) to the Gravahals (3710 tt.) and to 
Kaardal in the Fiaamsdal (a walk of 10-12 hrs.; comp. 58). — Another 
route, fatiguing and rarely frequented, leads from Ose across the Halling- 
skarv by Ulevasbotten (tolerable quariers) to Hol in the upper Hallingdal 
in 2 days (comp. p. 34). 

FRoM ULVIK TO AURLAND (10-12 hrs.). Travellers who have explored 
the whole of the scenery of the Hardanger Fjord may proceed either from 
Öse (see above), or from Lekve on the Ulvik, direct to the Sognefjord in 
one day. The path from Ulvik, very precipitous and fatiguing at places, 
ascends to the Solsivand and the Sioudalsvand (2560 ft.), at the end of 
which lies Älevene, the highest gaard in the Rundal, passes the base of 
the Gravahals, and descends to Äaardal in the Flaamsdal (comp. p. 58). 


Leaving Brakenzs on the Ulvik, beyond which the steamer does 
not proceed, we now return to the Eidfjord, rounding the promon- 
tory of Banknes, which separates the Osefjord from the Eidfjord. 
A certain spot on the Banknss is known as the Bergfall, from the 
fact that a huge mass of rock, A00 ft. high and about the same 
width, once fell from it into the deep water ofthe fjord at its base. 
To the 8. rises the lofty Bufjeld, so named from the solitary Gaard 

2u, on which the sun never shines in winter. On the right, far- 
£her on, is Ordalen, with a saw-mill and a number of houses, 
where several old moraines and primeval beaches are distinguich- 
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able. Above it rises the Ordalsnut. On the opposite bank of the 
fjord is the Hotlenut, beyond which lies the Simodal (p. 95), with 
the snowy plateau of the Hardanger Jekul (6530 ft.) in the back- 
ground. We next observe on the left the bare Vindareln, opposite 
which, on the right, rises the boldiy formed &kternut (Okt, a 
‘quarter of the day’, or ‘afternoon’). The scenery here is wild and 
grand, but is destitute of the softer characteristics of the Ulvik. The 
next station, Vik, is 29/4 M. from Ulvik, but is not farther distant 
from Stavanger or Bergen than Ulvik. 

30 M. Vik or Eidfjord (*Inn kept by the brothers Nesheim, 
somewhat dear), situated in a bay on the S. side of the Eidfjord 
or Qifjord, is the starting-point for the Voringsfos, one of the finest 
waterfalle in Norway, and also for other excursions of great inter- 
est. The church of Yifjord, 10 min. from the pier, stands on a 
moraine (Vor), which is intersected by the river descending from 
the Qifjordsvand (see below). 

®ExCURSION TO THR VORINGSFOB (8-10 hrs., there and back). 
The scenery on the route to the waterfall, which was discovered 
by Prof. Hansteen in 1821 when on his way from the Hallingdal 
to the Hardanger, is very grand, as well as the fall itself. (Guide 
from Vik 4 kr. ; horse from Szbe 3 kr. 20 e. ; neither necessary for 
good walkers ; actual walking 6-7 hrs. ; provisions should be taken, 
as little is t0 be had on the route.) We walk across the Eid, or 
neck of land between the fjord and the (20 min.) ifjordsvand 
(54 ft. above the sea-level), a lake enclosed by huge, abrupt, and 
barren rocks, over which several waterfalls are precipitated, and 
which glisten like silver after a fall of rain. Here we obtain a 
boat (80 e.; the boatman lives at Gjellero, a little to the right, 
and is usually attracted by shouting) to take us to the upper end 
of the lake (1/aM.; 1 hr.). On the right a path diverges to @aarden 
Kvam (Kvam, 'rock-bound ravine’), whence the Kvamsfos de- 
scends; and farther on we pass the Borgafijeld, where there is a 
fine echo. On the left is the Hrtfjordsfjeld with the Trellefos. At 
the end of the lake we reach a fertile plain watered by the Byg- 
darelv, or Hjelmoelv, descending from the Hjelmodal on the 8., 
and the Seb#selv, or Bjoreia, which our path skirts towards the E., 
traversing grand mountain scenery. Leaving Gaarden Gaaratun on 
the right, we soon reach the adjacent farms of Sebe, Mogeletun, 
Lilletun, Varberg, and Reise, at all of which horses may be hired 
(horse and attendant 3 kr. 20 e.). From S»b# the path, which 
cannot be mistaken, ascends the moraine to the left, and then de- 
scends into the wild Maabedal on the left bank of the Bjoreia, 
which it afterwards crosses by means of a lofty bridge. In 1 hr. 
from S2be we reach @aarden Tveithougen, beyond which the yalın 
ascends steeply, passing enormous blocks of rock and wild salaturtt 
formed by the river here. In 1/, hr. more we reach — 


Maabe, a solitary house in the midst of a sewere tocky \wsnd- 
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scape, where the river is lost to view. (Coffee may be ordered to 
await the traveller on his return, 2-3 hrs. later.) The path con- 
structed by the Turistforening now crosseg the river and ascends 
its precipitous left bank to the small, dark-green Maabevand, 
beyond which it continues to mount between walls ofrock whence 
large fragments have been precipitated in all directions. Anumber 
of small waterfalls descend from these rocks, which seem almost 
to overhang the path. The vegetation is of an Alpine character. 
In 1 hr. from Maabe we reach the **Veringsfos, the roar of which 
has long been audible. The water is precipitated over the rocks 
at the head of the ravine in a perpendicular leap of A75 ft. into a 
basin enclosed by walls of rock on three sides. 'Two ridges of rock 
divide the river, which comes from the right, into three falls, 
which however soon re-unite. A dense volume of spray constantly 
rises from the seething cauldron, forming a cloud above it. The 
scene is singularly impressive. The traveller should approach the 
fall as closely as possible in order more thoroughly to realise its 
sublimity. Beautiful rainbow-hues are often observed in the spray, 
especially of an afternoon. — The Veringsfos is usually considered 
the finest of all the Norwegian waterfalls. The Skjaggedalsfos is 
more pleasing and picturesque, but generally contains a far smaller 
volume of water, while the sublime Rjukan is too far distant from 
the spectator to produce an adequate impression of its grandeur. 

Before the construction of the path to the foot of the fall it was 
possible to view it from above only. In order to do this the tra- 
veller may ascend by a footpath between the fall and Maabe; or 
he may return to Maabe and follow the bridle-path ascending the 
Maabsgalder (Gald, ‘rocky declivity’) to Gaarden Hel (in ? hrs. ; 
rough accommodation; guide advisable for either route), situated 
on a dreary mountain-plateau, about 2200 ft. above the sea-level. 
In order to view the fall from the N. side, the traveller must cross 
the river by boat (40 e. there and back). The most conspiceuous ob- 
ject on this lofty plain is the dense column of spray rising above 
the waterfall, which had long been observed by the natives of the 
distriet and led Prof. Hansteen to the discovery of the fall. 

From Hel we may now, instead of retracing our steps, proceed 
to the S. across the plateau to the Skiseter and Barrastsl, and 
descend into the imposing Hjelmodal, through which a good path 
leads to Gaaratun and S»be (2?/, M., a walk of 7-8 hrs. in all). 
In this case the night must be spent at Hel. — Or, leaving Hel 
early in the morning, we may cxoss the river, ascend the Isdal, 
descend a precipitous path, 3000 ft., to @aarden Tveit, and through 
the Simodal to the fjord, a rough walk of 10-12 hrs. (boat to Vik 
in 1 hr. more). A guide is necessary for all these expeditions, 
except the direct excursion to the fall and back. 

EXCURSION TO THB SIMODAL (6-8 hre., there and back). We 
zow from Vik to (1/, M.) the head of the fjord ini hr. , on vur way 
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thither we observe to the N. the loftily situated farm-house of 
Skuard, and, farther on, above the Simodal, the solitary Gaurd 
Getaasen. To the N. from the head of the fjord runs the Ausendal, 
in which, a little beyond Guard Ausen, rises a curious isolated 
rock resembling a tower, nearly Ä00 ft. in height. The Simodal, 
running from the head of the fjord towards the E., is an exceed- 
ingly wild, narrow, rocky ravine, 1/g M. long, the narrowest part 
of which, called Heiwedet (‘hell’), is at Gaarden Mehus, where the 
towering rocks above may be seen through the Ljor (‘smoke-hole'). 
At Tveit, the highest of the three gaards, tolerable quarters may be 
obtained. Near itare several Koldehuller (‘ice-cavities’)resembling 
those in the Osedal (p. 92). A little above Tveit is the Skytjafos, 
a fine waterfall 2000 ft. high, part of which is a perpendicular 
leap of 700 ft. ; and at the head of the valley, which terminates 
abruptly in a huge wall of rock, is the imposing Rembisdalsfos, 
descending from the Rembisdalsvand, a lake to the N.E., to which 
a glacier of the Hardanger Jekul descends. — Pedestrians taking 
this fatiguing, but very interesting route to the Voringsfos, ascend 
from Tveit to the Isdal, a height of 3000 ft., and then descend 
past the Isdalsvand to Gaarden Hei (p. 94). 


From Vik to the Hallingdal, or to the Tinnse in Thelemarken, viä 
the Vgringsfos and Hgl, or through the Hjelmodal, see RR. 2,4. Ole Vik 
at Eidfjord is recommended as a guide; or application may be ınade to 
the owners of the inn. A horse and guide for the whole route (16-20kr. 
each) are most conveniently engaged at Saba. 


From EıprJjorn TO Ovor. After leaving Vik, and before quit- 
ting the Eidfjord, some of the steamers touch at Ringe, on the E. 
bank, near the mouth of the fjord, a little beyond which we steer 
into the narrow arm of the Hardanger called the Serfjord (‘south 
fjord’), 6 M. (24 Engl. M.)in length, its entrance being formed 
by the Trones on the W. and the Kirken®s on the E. side. The 
next station, about 4 M. from Vik, is — 


27 M. Grimo (*/nn), a pretty place on the W. bank, which is 
well cultivated here, and yields the morella and other cherries in 
abundance. A beautiful walk may be taken to the S. to (20 min.) 
the top ofthe Haugsnes, and another to the N. to the (20 min.) Tro- 
nes, which affords a view of the Kinservik (see below). A rough 
path leads thence to Utne. The contrast between the wild and 
bleak mountains rising above the fjord and the fertile land at their 
bases is most striking on the Serfjord, and is most apparent when 
observed from the banks themselves. 

Opposite Grimo, immediately to the S. of the Kirkenzss, is the 
charming Kinservik (anciently Äingsarvik), to which the Husdul 
descends. The Tveitafos and the Nyastelfos, two fine waterfalls in 
this valley, are worthy of a visit. To the left rises Ihe imyoaıng, 
Reenuas. Asnone of the steamers touch at the Kinservik, wanellste 
intending to visit the place land at Griwo or at Lofthus. RN heanlü> 
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ful road leads by Krosn&s to (8/4 M.)Lofthus. Lars Trondsen at Kin- 
servik is a skilful wood-carver ( Treskja@rer). — On the same side of 
the fjord , about 11/4 sea-miles from Grimo, is the next station — 

28 M. Lofthus, or Ullensvang (* Hans Helgesen Utne’s Inn, 

comfortable), charmingly situated. To the N. is the house of the 
Sorenskriver (distriet-judge,, locally called ‘Skrivare soren’), and 
higher up is Helleland (‘Hedleland’) with a curious old Regstue. 
To the S. of the inn is a large @irls’ School, on the hill above 
wbich is Oppedal. — The name of the parish is Ullensvang, to 
the church of which a beautiful road leads through the valley of 
a river, which, 1/, M. to the E., forms the waterfall called Bjerne- 
bykset (bear’s leap). To the 8. is the Skrikjofos, 500 ft. in height. 
The interesting old Church is an early Gothic building, destitute 
of a tower, with a handsome W. portal. At the E. end of the 
choir is a Gothic window; above it is represented the head of a 
bishop, and on the right is a weeping and on the left a laughing 
face. The doorposts and window mouldings are also worthy of 
inspection. — By the Prastegaard (parsonage) are several fine old 
limes and ashes. — On this part of the fjord mild W. winds usually 
prevail in winter, and the water never freezes; but farther to the 
S., at Odde and in the neighbourhood, cold E. winds are more fre- 
quent. — Near Ullensvang are several Koldehuller,, or cavities in 
which the temperature never exceeds 38-40° Fahr., and which are 
used by the natives as cellars. 
On the opposite (W.) bank of the fjord are several large farms, 
the chief of which are Jaastad, Vildure, and Aga. The last-named, 
the property of a ‘Storthingsmand’, the father-in-law of the inn- 
keeper at Lofthus, still contains an old hall lighted from above. 
Above Aga rises the Solnut, beyond which is the Thorsnut. The 
glaciers of the Folgefond are visible at frequent intervals. Beautiful 
excussions may be taken in every direction by boat. — On this 
side of the fjord, a little farther S., is the pieturesque Vikebugt, 
on which are situated the station of (29 M.) Naae and the farm- 
houses of Bleie, where immediately above the luxuriant flelds and 
gardens are the overhanging glaciers of the Folgefond, from which 
several waterfalls arc precipitated. Unsuccessful attempts have 
been made near Bleie to quarry the ice for commercial purposes. — 
Path from Bleie over the Folgefond to Jondal, see p. 89. 

On the E. bank, a little beyond Ullensvang, we next observe 
Berve Naustad, splendidly situated. (Rooms at the Landhandler’s.)) 
A finc view is obtained here of the glaciers above Bleie and of the 
whole of the Serfjord. The numerous boat-houses (Nest) on the 
bank belong to the small farmers who live on the hill above. An 
excellent point of view is the pointed and prominent Bervenut 

(1 hr.) — The next places on the E. bank are @aarden Sandste and 
Sere, Hovland, with a spinning-mill;, Hvalnes, a promentory with 
@ geard; and then, 21/, M. from Nase, — 
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30 M. Espen, with several amall farms charmingly situated on 
the hill. 

On the W. bank, to the S. of Naae and Bleie, wo ncxt pass 
Gaarden Lindvik and a mountain torrent which disappears under 
a large mass of snow. Then Mauge, situated on a thick deposit of 
detritus (Ur, Urd), on the mountain above which is a rocky slope 
remarkable for its many colours. Still higher is a glacier, which 
once extended much farther down. The next places are Kvitnaa, at 
the entrance to the imposing Maagedal, with glaciers in the back- 
ground, and @aarden Digrenes, with several waterfalls near it. Be- 
tween these places, on a commanding hill, stands Gaarden Aase, 
whenee the Folgefond may easily be ascended. (Rowing-boat 
thither from Odde, 2 hrs.) Beyond Digrenzs are Gaarden Apald 
and Aaen, with the waterfall of that name, also called the Zdnafos ; 
then Eitrheim. with the peninsuls of Eiines, and Tokheim with 
its waterfall, commanded by the Tokheimsnut, on the S. side of 
which a psth crossos the Folgefond to the Maurangerfjord (p. 88). 
— The background to the 9. is formed by the Ruklenut on the 
right and the Rosnaas on the left. 

On the E. bank, a little beyond Espe, is Fresvik, with its 
spacious and picturesque amphitheatre of wood, bordered with 
meadows and corn-fields. On the same bank, opposite Kvitnaa, are 
Gaarden Skjelvik, situated in another wooded bay, and Gaarden 
Stana, at a dizzy height above which is /sberg. Farther on is the 
Tyesedalsnut, below which lies the hamlet of Tyssedal, where tho 
captain of the steamer will usually step to allow passengers bound 
for the Skjeggedalsfos (see p. 99) to disembark. We next observo 
Gaarden Freheim, or Freim, on the hill, beyend which we soon 
reach (about 2 M. from Espen) — 

32 M.Odde(*Ole Prastegaard’s Inn, near the pier; *Baard Agu, 
200 paces from the pier, a little inland ; * Vetterhus, on the fjord, 
near Aga’s; Christensen; usual charges, R. 80 e., B. 1, D. 2 kr.), 
situated at the 8. end of the Serfjord. The name (‘tongue of land’) 
applies properly to the large Church of the parish. The principal 
farms around the church are Bustetun, Opheim, and Bergeflot. 
The guide Thore Horre frequently plays national dance-music on 
the Hardanger violin for the entertainment of visitors. Thc 
peculisrity of tbe instrument consists in its having six strings under 
the four upper (g, d, a, e; the two lowest being encased in a coil 
of steel wire), tuned either in unison or in harmony with them, 
and so placed that they sound when the upper strings are touched, 
thus producing a pleasing effect. A highly skilled performcer on 
this instrument (with twelve strings instead of six under tho four 
upper) is Kristian Suckow at Bergen. 

Warze. (1). To(!/ghr.) Tokkeim, on the W. bank, ommanling 
fine views of the fjord. 

(2). To the (20 min.) * Sandvenvand (RO tr.) to eB.nDUe. 
AT 
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The route to it is by the high-road, ascending the Eid, an old 
moraine. At the top of the hill the Aaboelv, issuing from the 
Sandvenvand, forms a fine waterfall. On the right is the Strandsfos, 
end rising above the lake are the Eidesnut and Jordalsnut ; on the 
left is the Kjendalsfos, and above it rises the Kjendalsnut. The 
ünest view is towards the N., embracing the whole of the Serfjord, 
with the Oxen (p. 91) in the extreme distance. By following the 
road for 20 min. more along the bank of the lake we obtain a view 
of the entire Buarbra and the Folgefond. No one who lands at 
Odde should omit to take this walk or drive (11/9-2 hre.), for which 
e guide is Of course unnecessary. 

EXOURSIONS FROM ODDE. (1)To the *Buarbre, a very interesting 
excursion of Ö hre., there and back (guide unnecessary). We walk 
or drive to the (20 min.) Sandvenvand (see above) and cross the 
bridge; then row across the lake (fare about 1 kr. 20 e. for one 
rower) to the (20 min.) entrance to the Jordal, where the bost 
wsits, and where we obtain a view of the huge ice-masses of the 
Folgefond. We then walk, erossing the first bridge, to (d min.) 
Gaarden Jordal, and afterwards cross (20 min.) a second bridge, 
beyond which the path follows the left bank of the Jordalselv. 
Easy walking and beautiful sconery. In i hr. more we pass G@aarden 
Buar (Hardanger beer and other refreshments) on the left, beyond 
which lies a small plain. From this point to the foot of the glacier, 
of which we are now in full view, 20 min. more. Travellers are 
particularly cautioned against attempting to enter the blue ice- 
grotto. By ascending the hill to the right we shall have an op- 
portunity of observing traces of the steady advance of the glacier, 
which amounted to 260 ft. in 1870, and to no less than 12 ft. in 
one week in 1871. The foot of the glacier is 1000 ft. only above 
the level of the fjord, or 700 ft. above the Sandvenvand, and in 
its immediate proximity are barley-flelds and well-grown trees. 
The glacier is divided into two arms, which afterwards unite, by 
the Urbotten, a ridge of rock, and consequently has an unusually 
large central moraine. The Jordal itself is an object of attraction 
on this excursion, being bounded by picturesque and precipitous 
rocks, and enlivened with an abundant growth of birches, elms, 
end other trees. — Good mountain-walkerse may ascend on the 
right side of the glacier to the Folgefond, skirt the Eidesnut and 
the Ruklenut, and passing the Tokheimsnut descend to Tokheim 
and Odde, a very grand and interesting, but fatiguing expedition 
of 10-12 hrs. in all, somewhat resembling the Diavolezza Tour in 
the Bernina Alps. (Guide 4-8 kr.) 

(2). To the *Lotefos (6-8 hre., there and back). A ‘Stolkjerre’, 
with seats for two persons, may be hired for the whole excursion. 

T’he route is by the high-road to the 8., passing the Sandvenvand, 
1% where the scenery is particularly fine, and Hildal. Travellers 
were formerly obliged to row to Sandven, at the 8. end ol ine \ake, 
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but an excellent road now skirts the E. bank, passing the Kjen- 
dalsfos, commanding a noble survey of the Buarbre, skirting bold 
rocky precipices at places, and traversing several Ure, or beds of 
detritus. On the opposite bank of the lake is seen the Strandsfos, 
descending from the Svartenut, with a bridge high above it. At 
the end of the lake is @aarden Sandven. A little fartber is (7/;M.) 
Hildal (318ft.), a station, where horses may be changed, and near 
which is the Vefos or Hildalsfos. The valley is of a softer character 
here than lower down, and its beauty is enhanced by several 
remerkably fine waterfalls.. Farther on we traverse the Djuv 
(‘ravine’), through which tho brawling G’renstadelv (so named from 
the neighbouring Gaard Grenstad) forces its passage. About 1/aM. 
from Hildal we reach the *Lotefos and Skarsfos, the waters of 
which unite near the road. Opposite is the *Espelandsfos, 
descending in the form of a veil, and one of the most pieturesque 
waterfalls in Norway. The traveller may now drive on for 20 min. 
more, alight, and walk to the gaards of Skare, where several 
interesting old timber-buildings (Regstue, Stabbur, and Lee or 
granary) and picturesque costumes are to be seen. The interior of 
a Stabbur, or store-room, should be inspected. The natives here 
usually have four meals a day, Frokost at 6 a.m., Daur (called 
elsewhere Dägverd, Davre, Degur) at 10 a.m., Nonsmad at 2 p.m., 
and Kvelsmad at 8 p.m. — The traveller may view the Lotefos 
from above by ascending from Skare to the (20 min.) Lotevand, 
from which first the Skarsfos and then the Lotefos issues. Several 
mills have been established by the side of the fall. The lofty cloud 
of spray, through which the Espelandsfos is visible, has a very 
curious effect. — If, as may conveniently be done, this excur- 
sion be combined with a visit to the Buarbr&, the vehicles are 
left at the N. end of the Sandvenvand until the travellers return 
from the glacier. 

Route to Thelemarken viä Seljestad and Reldal, see p. 3; to the 
fjords near Stavanger, see R. 10. 

(3). From Odde across the * Folgefond to the Mauranger Fjord 
(see p. 88), a fatiguing, but very interesting walk of 8-10 hrs. 
(guide 12-16 kr.; Lars Olsen Bustetun and Svend Tollefssen are 
recommended; horses may be hired at Odde). 


(4). From Odde to the *Skjeggedalsfos, or Ringedalsfos, 
10-12 hrs., there and back. As in the case of the excursion to 
the Veringfos, the scenery on the route is very pieturesque, and 
is almost as great an attraction as the fall itself. About one half 
of the excursion is performed by water, the remainder 'on foot, 
riding being impracticable. The actual walking takes about 5 hrs. 
only, but the path, though improved by the Turistfaxening , \8 
at some places still very rough and ateep. A guide (Kikr.\\omlüe 
supply of provisions had better be taken from OdAs. We tom won 
Odde along the wild E. bank of the Ierfjord, passing a up ° 

Te 
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rocks called ‘Biskopen, Prasten, og Klokkeren’, and just beyond 
the mouth of the Tyssaa, which falls into the lake in a cascade 
framed with dark pines, we land at Plads Tyssedal (1/g Norw. M.; 
4 hr.). The gaard of that name lies prettily on the hill, to the 
left. We now ascend through wood, enjoying beautiful retroepective 
views of the fjord and the Folgefond and its glaciers. The woods 
of the Tyssedalsnut (to the N.) and the Thveitnut (to the 8.) still 
contain numerous bears, which, however, are very rarely seen in 
summer. After 1/4 hr. we pass a second fall of the beautiful clear 
green river, and in another !/g hr. a third. The path ascends steeply 
over ‘Ur’ and roots of trees. In 1/a hr. more we pass a small pasture 
on the left, where bilberries, the Calun« vulgaris, and other wild 
plants grow abundantly. We next reach (!/4 hr.) a hay-hut, at the 
foot of the Svelberg, near which is a cavity in the rock used by 
the natives as a kind of kitchen. This is the highest point on the 
route, about 1800 ft. above the fjord. At a giddy depth, about 
1000 ft. below us, flows the brawling stream in its rocky bed. The 
path next descends by a rude flight of steps, traversing the Flad- 
berg, and skirting the stream, and in 3/) hr. more reaches Gaarden 
Skjeggedal (about 2 hrs. from T'yssedal; beer, coffee, milk, and 
a bed of hay if necessary; good trout are sometimes to be had). 
On the left the Mogelifos descends from the Mogelinut, and on 
the right is the Vasendfos, the discharge of the Ringedalsvand. 
At the foot of the latter waterfall is the Vetlevand (‘small lake’), 
which we cross by boat in a few minutes; and asecending thence 
for 8 min. more across the Eid, or neck of land separating the two 
lakes, we reach the extremely picturesque and exquisitely clear 
Ringedalsvand (about 1500 ft. above the sea), with the huge 
Einsatfjeld rising towards the S. (A high wind sometimes prevails 
here, while the fjord below is qwite calm, in which case the night 
must be spent at the gaard, or the excursion must be renounoed 
altogether. A second rower is desirable, but not always procurable ; 
fee 1 kr. 80 e.). This magniflcent mountain-lake is 8/, M. in 
length, and the row to its upper end takes nearly 11/, hr.; about 
halfway we enjoy a fine retrospective view o( the huge snow- 
mantle of the Folgefond. (In crossing the Folgefond, when near 
the Hundser, Prof. Forbes heard the roar of the Skjeggedalsfos in 
the distance.) On the loft, farther on, the picturesque Tiyssestrenge 
fall from a precipice nearly 1000 ft. high, uniting in one cascade 
about halfway down the face of the rock. Both in this fall and the 
Skjeggedalsfos beautiful rainbows are formed by the spray in 
sunny weather. (Good walkers, if time permits, should land at 
the foot of the Tyssestrenge, and ascend the very steep hill for 
1 hr. to the foot of the higher fall, a magniflcent point of view.) 
On landing at the upper end of the lake, we ascend past the lower 
AU in 20 min. to the foot of the upper fall of the stupendous 
Skjesggedalsfos, or properiy Ringedalsfos, which Aeseends in an 
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unbroken leap of 530 ft.; the volume of water is always considerable, 
but in the early summer, during the melting of the snow, the fall 
is overwhelmingly grand. (For the whole excuxsion, one of the 
finest in Norway, 8-10 hrs. from Tyssedal, or 10-12 hrs. from Odde 
should be allowed.) 


From Eidfjord, as already mentioned, and from Kinservik, 
Ullensvang, Espen, and Skjeggedal, rough and fatiguing mountain- 
paths, rarely trodden except by reindeer-stalkers, cross the wild 
and desolate Hardanger Vidde to the Hallingdul and to Thele- 
marken in 2-3 days. All the Thelemarken routes unite at the 
base of Haarteigen (5550 ft.), a mountain of truncated conical forın 
(Teig, Teigjen, ‘an allotment of land’, ‘a clearing’), where an 
excellent idea of the extremely bleak and dreary character of 
the Norwegian ‘Heifjeld’ scenery may be formed. On every side 
extends a lofty and steriletable-land, rarely relieved by mountain- 
summits, while the distant snow-mountains (@austa, Hurdanger 
Jökul, and Storfonn) present a flat and shapeless appearance. 
Far and wide not a trace of human habitations, or even a valley 
suggestive of their existence, is to be seen. The angler, however, 
will be interested to hear that the numerous mountain-lakes teeın 
with life (excellent ‘Fjelderreter’ or mountain-trout), while the 
sportsman will often have an opportunity of shooting reindeer and 
wildfowl. The stmosphere on this mountain plateau, 3000-4000 ft. 
above the sea-level, is exceedingly clear and bracing, but mists 
and storms are of frequent occurrence. — Travellers or sportsmen 
traversing this region must spend one or more nights in a szter, 
in a reindeer-stalker’s hut, or in a still more wretched Felager, 
or shepherds’ hut, no other shelter of any kind being procurable. 





ROUTEßS TO AND FROM THE HARDANGER Ford. As already 
mentioned, all ordinary travellers approach or quit the Hardanger 
Fjord by one of five different routes: — 

1. From Ovpz TO THELEMARKEN by & g00d carriage-Toad, and 
one day’s journey by bridie-path (to Christiania 5-7 days; seeRR. 3). 

2. From Eıpe To GuUDvanGEN, carriage-road, and thence by 
steamboat to Lardalseren (to Christiania 6-8 days in all; sec 
RB. 6, 4). 

3. FRoM EınR TO BoOLSTADEREN by road and steamer, and thence 
by steamer to Bergen (2-3 days in all; see R. 6). 

4. FROM ODDR TO STAvANGER by steamboat, touching at inter- 
mediate stations (in 11/9-21/, days; compare R. 11). 

db. From OppE To BERGEN by steamboat, touching at inter- 
mediate stations (in 1-11/, days; compare R. AN\. 

We now take the last of these routes,, returning sy BLenmet 
Tersen (p. 85), and steering thence towards the U.N. Bergen 

(806 below). 
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12. Bergen and Environs. 


Arrival. The large sea-going steamers cast anchor in the harbour, 
whence passengers are conveyed ashore in small boats (20 @. each person). 
The smaller vessels lay to at the Holbergs Almending. Porter (Borer) 
to the principal hotels, !/2-1 kr. — Travellers leaving Bergen by steamboat 
should, if possible, secure berths by going on board in person several 
hours or the day before the vessel starts. 

Hotels. *Hoıpr’s HoTeL, at the E. corner of the Plads in the street 
called Engen, nearly !/sahr. from the steamboat-quay, R. 11/2-2. B. 1!/2, D. 2/2, 
L. and A. 1 kr. % 9.; baths in the house. SCANDINAVIE, well situated 
in the Plads called Klosteret, 20 min. from the quay; NORDSTJERNEN, 
Raadstue-Plads, near the Exchange, and !/z hr. from the landing-place; 
these two are very fair hotels, but less pretending than Holdt's. — Hansen, 
Hollender-Gaden, adjoining the Korskirke; BRITANNIA and CAMPBELL'S, 
both in the Strandgade. immediately to the E. of the Nykirke; Sumıtu’s, 
Strandgaden, to the W. of the Nykirke; all second-class. Fru Srup's 
HotsL, Markeveien 12, is a so-called 'Bergensk Hotel‘, or second-class 
pension. — Lodgings at Leervig’s and Stockfleth’s in the Nykirke-Almending; 


another house opposite Stockfleth’s. — The innkeepers supply wine and 
beer , but apirituous liquors must be purchased at a shop. — Restaurants 
at the hotels. — Madsen, confectioner, Torv-Almendingen. 


Oarriages to be had of Heyer, a "Vognmand’ in the Mus&gade. Bergen 
does not boast of a cab-stand. 

(7 Boats, here culled Filet (Fieimand, ‘a boatman’), according to tarifl 
axı). 

Post Office, Smaastrandgaden. Telegraph Office at the back of the 
Exchange, which faces the Torv. 

Shops. "Hammer, Strandgaden, Norwegian antiquities. @Gierisen, Ny- 
gaard, and Floor, booksellers, all in the Strandgade; also Beyer, Kong 
ÖOscar's Gaden, opposite the Korskirke. Vedeler, Torvet, figures in Nor- 
wegian costumes. — Spirits and Liqueurs at the not very numerous shops 
belonging to the company which monopolises the trade in spirituous li- 
quors. At some of the shops liquors are sold in bottles only, at others 
by the glass. The shopkeepers are the servants of the company, and 
derive no profit from the sale. After payment of a dividend of B per 
cent, the surplus profits are paid to the municipality. The ‘permissive 
act' under which the company has bought up al the licenses to sell spi- 
rits, has been adopted by many other Norwegian towns and parishes, and 
is said to have preduced most beneflcial results. 

Banks. Norges Bank, Credit-Kassen, and Privatbank, all in the Torv. 

Baths. Warm, in the Sygehus and at Holdt’s, both in the Eng. Ses- 
haths at the Selyst, at Bontelabo, by the fortress; for gentlemen 7-9 and 
3-8 o’elock ; for ladies 10-2 o’clock. 

Music in the Park on Sundays, 12-1; also near Christie's Statue. 

Consuls. British, Mr. ZH. D. Janson, Strandgaden, S.W. side, a few 
doors S.E. from the Smgers-Almending. American, Mr. A. N. Gran. 
German, Hr. C. Mohr. 

English Ohurch ßervioe in summer in the ‘'Gamie Museum' school- 
house, on the N. side of the Lille Lungegaards-Vand, near the Park, and 
5 min. from Holdt’s Hotel. 

Points of Interest: Walks on the Frederiksberg and Nordnas to the 
W., and across the Torv to Bergenhus, to the N.; the Museum; walk out- 
side Stadsporten. 


Bergen (N. lat. 60°23”), one of the oldest and most pieturesque 
towns in Norway, with 39,281 inhab., lies on a hilly peninsula 
and isthmus bounded on the N. by the Vaag and the Byfjord, on 

the S.E. by the Lungegaards-Vand, and on the S.W. by the Pudde- 
/J/ord. In the background rise four mountain, dbout AM LK. in 
height, Blaamanden (Fleifjeldet) to {ie N.E., Ulriken wie üR., 
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and Levstaken and Lyderhorm to the 8.W.; but the citizens, 
on the anelogy of the seven hills of Rome, enumerate seven 
(Sandviksfjeldet, Fleifjeldet, Ulriken, Lovstaken, Damsgaardsfjeldet, 
Lyderhorn, and the Askefjeld in the island of Ask# to the N.W.). 
The armorial bearings of the town also contain seven hills (form- 
erly seven balls). The climate is exceedingly mild and humid, 
somewhat resembling that of the W. coast of Scotland ; the frosts 
of winter are usually slight and of short duration, the thermometer 
very rarely falling below 15-20° Fahr., and the average rainfall is 
72 inches (in the Nordfjord about 78 in., at Christiania 20 in. 
only). The mean temperature of the whole year is 45° Fahr. 
(Christiania, 41°), and that of July 58° (Christiania, 62°). Owing 
to the mildness of the climate the vegetation in the neighbourhood 
is unusually rich; flowers are abundant, while grain and fruit in 
ordinary seasons ripen fairly well. Like most of the Norwegian 
towns and villages, however, Bergen and its smiling environs are 
closely hedged in by sterile, rocky mountains. The town is rapidly 
extending to the S.E., towards the Lille and Store Lungegaards 
Vand, picturesque sheets of water, which, however, are apt to have 
an unpleasant stagnant smell in warm weather, especially at low 
tide. They are both connected with the sea, and each is crossed 
by a bridge at its outlet, the mouth of the latter being called 
Stremmen. The older and more interesting part of the town, which 
still bears traces of its antiquity, lies on the 9. and E. sides of the 
Vaag, a bay of the Byfjord, and the chief harbour of the town. 
The older part of the town, situated to the S.E. of the har- 
bour, having been burned down in 1855, has been rebuilt in a 
handsome modern style, but the other quarters (Kvartaler) consist 
of closely built wooden houses painted white. Many ofthe houses 
are roofed with red tiles, which present a pieturesque appearance. 
The streets running parallel with the harbour are called ‘Gader, 
the lanes and passages ‘Smug’ or ‘Smitter', and these are inter- 
sected at right angles by wide open spaces called ‘Almendinger’, 
destined chiefly to prevent the spreading of conflagrations. Not- 
withstanding this precaution, Bergen has been repeatedly de- 
stroyed by fire, as for example in 1702, the disaster of which year 
is described by Peter Dass in two pleasing poems (‘Samlede 
Skrifter’, i. 1874). A econduit now supplies the town with water 
from Svartediket, a lake on Ulriken, affording much greater faci- 
lities for extinguishing fires than formerly existed. It is from 
these open spaces only, and from the Tydskebrygge, that a view of 
the harbour is obtained, the greater part of its banks being occu- 
pied by warehouses (Seboder). — Persons in want of a boat hail 
one by shouting ‘Filet’, to which the boatman usually xaylier, "Ja 
vel, Mosje’. A trip towards the N.W. is described au udover , \D- 
wards the Torv at the head of the bay as indover, LWRstür NDS 
N.E. side (Fleifjeld) as opover, and to the B.W. aa nedover. 
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Theinhabitants of Bergen, like the Hordlendinger and V ossinger, 
are more vivacious in temperament than those of other parts of 
Norway, and are noted for their sociability and light-heartedness. 
On holiday oecasiongs their merry songs and lively chat testify to 
the buoyancy of their epirits, while at the same time they are a 
sober and frugal race. Waterproofs and umbrellas are quite as 
much in vogue here as in England, and they are certainly far more 
necessary. — Most of the better-educated inhabitants speak Eng- 
lish or German, or both these languages. 

Bergen (from Bjergvin, “pasture near the mountaine’) was 
founded by King Olaf Kyrre in 1070-75 on the site of the old royal 
residence of Aalrekstad, at the E. end of the present harbour, 
which at that period ran inland as far as the Cathedral. The town 
must soon have become an important place, as the greatest battles 
in the eivil wars of the subsequent centuries were fought in its 
neighbourhood. In 1135 Magnus Sigurdssen was taken prisoner 
here and deprived of his sight by Harald @ille, who in his tum 
was slain by Sigurd Siembedegn the following year. In 1154 Ha- 
rald’s son Sigurd Mund was killed by the followers of his brother 
Inge on the quay of Bergen. In 1181 a naval battle took place 
near the Nordnss between kings Magnus and Sverre; and in 1188 
the Kuvlunger and QYskjegger were defeated by Sverre at the naval 
battle of Florvaag (near the Aske). Ten years later, during the s0- 
called ‘Bergen summer’ the rival parties of the Birkebeiner and the 
Bagler fought against each other in the town and neighbourhood. 
In 1223 a national diet was held at Bergen, at which Haakon Haa- 
konsen’s title to the crown was recognised (a scene dramatised in 
Ibsen’s Kongsemnerne, Acti.). During his reign Bergen was the 
largest and busiest town in Norway, and boasted of no fewer than 
thirty churches and monasteries, and of many handsome buildings, 

- of which but few traces now remain. For its subsequent commer- 
cial prosperity the town was indebted to the Hanseatic League, 
which established a factory here about the middle of the 1Öth cen- 
tury. From the Comptoir of the factory the German merchants 
were known as Kontorske, and the nickname of Gurper (probably 
from garpa, ‘to talk loudiy’) was also applied to them. These 
settlers having obtained various privileges from the Danish govern- 
ment, gradually succeeded in monopolising the whole trade of 
northern and western Norway, and in exceluding the English, 
Scotch, and Dutch traders, and even the Norwegians themselves, 
from all partieipation in their traffie. Down to the beginning of 
the 17th cent. Bergen was a much more important commercial 
place than Üopenhagen, and even at the beginning of the 19th 
cent. it was more populous than Christiania. (At the present day 
Christisnis carries on 32 per cent of the whole trade of Norway, 

while Bergen’s proportion is 16 per cent only.) 

These foreign monopolists, however, after having wielded heit 
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authority with great oppressiveness for upwards of a century, were 
successfully opposed by Christopher Valkendorf in 15069, after which 
their power gradually declined. Their ‘Comptoir’ continued to 
exist for two centuries more, but at length in 1763 the last rem- 
nant of their property was sold to a native of Norway. 

Among the natives of Bergen who have attained celebrity may 
be mentioned Ludvig Hoiberg, the traveller, social reformer, and 
poet (d. 1754), Johan Welhaven, the poet (d. 1873), J. C. Dahl, 
the painter (d. 1867), and Ole Bull, the musician. 

Fish has always been the staple commodity of Bergen, which 
is the greatest fish-mart in Norway. The Hanseatic merchants 
compelled all the northern fishermen and traders to send their fish 
to Bergen, and down to the present day the trade still flows mainly 
through its old channels. In May and June occurs the first Nord- 
far-Steone (‘arrival of northern seafarers’), when the fishermen of 
the N. eoasts arrive here with their deeply laden Ja@gter, vessele 
which still retain the shape of the ancient dragon-ships of the 
Vikings. Their cargoes consist chiefly of train-oil (manufactured 
from the liver of the cod or the torsk, and either ‘blank’, i. e. co- 
lourless, ‘brun-blank’, or ‘brun’) and roe (Rogn); and in July and 
August (the second ‘St@vune‘), they bring supplies of ‘Klipfisk’ and 
other kinds of fish. (Comp. p. 226 ; see also ©. N. Leberg’s ‘Norges 
Fiskerier’; Christiania, 1864 ; pp. 135, 139, et seq.) Bergen also 
possesses a considerable mercantile fleet, including several steamers 
trading with New York, and the largest shipbuilding yards in Nor- 
way (as that of Brunchorst & Deekes on the Puddefjord ; Bruadbenken, 
by the Tydskebrygge; another at Laksevaag; and a Mekıunisk Vaerk- 
sted or engine-factory on the Solheimavik. 


Pusuic BurLoinas. The most interesting are the Kongshall 
and *Valkendorf’s Taarn near Bergenhus. (Permission to be 
obtained from the commandant; fee to the soldier who acts as & 
guide, 1/9-1 kr.). The historically interesting hall, erected in the 
13th cent., and once a royal banquet-room, is now sadly disfigured, 
the portal and the windows alone being to some extent preserved. 
lts restoration, however, is projected. Valkendorf’s Tower, also 
known as the Rosenkranitz Tower, originally built by Haakon 
Haakonsen in the 19th cent., was enlarged by Rosenkrantz in 
4565, and restored in 1848. The name includes two towers, 
of which the older is on the 8. side. The interior, which con- 
tains several handsome chimney-pieces, is now used as an 
Arsenal (interesting flags). The gallery at the top commands an 
excellent survey of the harbour and the town. The parapet bears 
the inscription: ‘Patientia fertilis arbor’. — The adjoining forttemr 
of Bergenhus now contains the House of Correetion (*Ilaneriel ), 
to the N. of which is the ancient *Sverresborg, now unertet into 
s pleasant promenade. 

Dog ihe Fortress of Bergenhus a naval battle fuck place in U ve 
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tween an English fleet of fourteen frigates, commanded by Admiral Thomas 
Tiddiman, and a Dutch mercantile fleet of sixty Fast Indiamen, under 
the command of Admiral van Bitter. The Dutch vessels had sought refuge 
under tbe guns of the fortress, the Danish commandant of which, Gen. 
Cicignon, without special instructions, took the part of the Hollanders. 
The English vessels were zanged in a semicircle extending from Bergen- 
hus to Nordn®s, while the Dutch lay between Braadbenken and the 
Nykirke. After a contest of three hours, during which several cannon- 
balls (now gilded) struck Walkendorf’s Tower, the Cathedral, and the 
Stadport, the united Dutch and Danish arms were victorious, and the 
British fleet was compelled to retreat with a loss of 00 killed and wounded. 

On the hill on the opposite side of the harbour rises Fort 
Frederiksberg, now a Brandvagt or fire-station, adjoining which is 
the Observatory. On this hill there are also several excellent 
points of view, one of the finest being the nceighbouring For- 
skjennelse, between the Nykirke-Almending and the Holbergs-Al- 
mending. The latter ‘Plads’ derives its name from Ludvig Holberg, 
who was born in a house here (now demolished) in 1684. (See 
Prutz, ‘IL,udwig Holberg, sein Leben und seine Schriften’, Stutt- 
gart, 1857). 

CuurcHzs. Bergen is said to have once boasted of no fewer 
than 32 churches, the largest of which were the Christkirke, in 
which Haakon Haakonsen (1264) and other Norwegian kings are 
interred, the Apostelkirke, an imitation of the Sainte Chapelle at 
Paris, St. Olaf’s, St. Nicholas’s, and St. Columbus’s. It also 
possessed several monasteries, including that of Munkliv on the 
Nordnss, the foundations of which were recently discovered in 
the Plads called Klosteret, but are not now visible. None of these 
buildings, however, now exist, and there are four or five churches 
only worthy of notice. The St. Marie Kirke, or Tydsk Kirke, to 
the E. of Bergenhus, built in the 12th cent. and extended in the 
43th, has a Romanesque nave, a Gothic choir, and two modern 
towers, and contains an interesting pulpit and altar. For a long 
period the services in this church were conducted in German ex- 
clusively, afterwards in German and Danish alternately, and now 
in Danish alone. Several of the interesting Tombstones bear 
German names, some of which date from the first forty years of 
the present century. When the Kuvlunger were dispersed by King 
Sverre in 1188, Jon Kwvlung, their chief, was slain, and his re- 
mains were buried in this church. In 1206 the Birkebeiner 
(Haakon Jarl and Peter Steyper) signally defeated the Bagler( Philip 
Jarl and Erling Steinvaeg) on the ground between this church and 
that of St. Lawrence, a little to the N., and a number of the 
latter were also interred here. 

The Cathedral, or St. Olaf i Vaagbunden (‘at the head of the 
creek’), originally a monastery-church, erected in 1248, was 
rebuilt in 1537 and restored in 1870. The interior, consisting of 

a nave with a single 8. aisle, contains nothing worthy of notice. 
The Gothic windows and the portal in the lower story ol the tuwe 
are interesting. The font consists of a basın Inserted in a \aure 
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wreath borne by an angel suspended from the ceiling. — Near the 
Cathedral are the Kathedral-Skole, or Latin-Skole, the Sefarendes- 
Fattighus (sailore’ hospital), and the Spetal, or St. Jergen’s Hospital, 
for the reception of ‘Spedalskc’ or lepors. 

The Korskirke, or Church of the Cross, in the Holleandergade, 
where Nils Klim, famous for his ‘Subterranean Journey’, was once 
sacristan, is uninteresting. — In the neighbourhood are the streets 
of the Skomagere, Skinnere, Bagere, @uldsmede, and Barberer, 
deriving their names from tho ‘fif Amten’ or five handicrafts of 
the German artizans once settled here. The great fire of 1855 
extended as far as this point. — The Nykirke on the Nordnzs is 
a plain edifice, but the Roman Catholic St. Paulskirke is worthy 
of notice. 

At the head (S.E. end) of the harbour, lies tho Torr, or 
Market Place, adjoined on the N. by the Vitterlevs- Almending, and 
on the S. by the Torve-Almending. In the former is situated the 
new Covered Market, usually known as the Basar, a handsome 
ediflce in briek and stone, completed in 1877. From this point a 
winding road ascends to the spurs of the Fleifjeld, or we may 
proceed to the left through the Yvre Gade to the Mariekirke. In 
the opposite direction is the Torve-Almending, ascending to the 
S., and containing the handsomest modern buildings in the eity, 
including the Exchange, the principal banks, and some of the best 
shops. At the top of the hill rises the Statue of Christie, the 
president of the first Norwegian Storthing, which concluded the 
convention with Sweden in 1814. The statue is by Borck. The 
right hand holds a scroll bearing the words, ‘Norge Riges Grund- 
lov’ (‘fundamental law of the Kingdom of Norway’). At the S. end 
of the Plads is the Town Library. — From the Torv, at the head 
of the harbour, projects a pier called Triangelen from its shape, 
at which the fishermen of the neighbourhood, called Striler, and 
said to be of Scotch origin, usually land their fish. The *Fish 
Market held here is very interesting, especially on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, from 8 to 10 o’clock. 

To the N. of the Torv, on tho N.W. side of the harbour, ex- 
tends *Tydskebryggen, or the German Quay, bordered with a long 
series of warehouses, painted white, with large windows. In front 
of each rises a wooden Vippebom, or crane of simple and primitive 
construction, used in unloading the fish brought to Bergen by the 
Northmens’ smacks. The Tydskebrygge, the ancient Hanseatic 
quarter, assumed its present form after the fire of 1702. Here 
resided the clerks of the Hanseatic merchants of Bremen, Lübeck, 
and other towns belonging to the League. Owing probably to the 
jealousy subsisting between the rival natione, these e\erka were Äsı- 
bidden to marıy. There were sixteen different gaards , naumel ur 
follows (reckoned from the Torv): Finnegaorden , Dramakurenn 

Bratten, Leppen, Ravelsgaarden, Solegaorden, Kappen, Kyatder 
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(which contained the old Exchange), and the Holmedals, Jacobs, 
Svends, Enhernings, Breds, Bue, Engel, Soster, and Guldsho Gaarde. 
Each gaard was subdivided into Stuer, or suites of apartments, 
belonging to different proprietors, who met on certain occasions 
in their Skytiningsstue, or council-toom. A chamber of this kind 
is still preserved in the Dramshus. In the Älever, or small rooms 
on the second or third floor, were lodged the servants of the 
establishment. Yngvar Nielsen, in his history of Bergen (Christia- 
nia, 1877), points out that the Skyttningsstue and the whole ar- 
rangement of these gaards are of genuine old Norwegian origin, 
and were not imported from Germany as might have been supposed. 
Each gaard is presided over by a Bygherre, and as in ancient times 
the modern merchants usually have a clerk and one or more ser- 
vants resident here. 

On the peninsula of Nordnss, extending from the Torve- 
Almending to the N.W., lies the greater part of the town, the 
principal street in which is the long and busy Strandgade. In the 
Murulmending is an old building called Muren (‘the wall’), with 
a passage through it. One of the finest views in Bergen is obtained 
ftom the Frederiksberg (see above), the highest part of the Nord- 
nes. Atthe S.E. end of the Nordnzse, and a little to the W. of 
the Torve-Almending, lies Engen (formerly Jonsvold), the largest 
‘Plads’ in the town, where the Theatre (W. angle) and the Picture 
Gallery of the Kunstforening (near the E. corner) are situated. 
The latter (adm. 20 #.) chiefly contains modern works, including 
a number by Tidemand, Bodom, and Eckersberg. Among the older 
are: Mary, Princess of England, by Van Dyck; an Entombment, 
by T. Mengs; and the Rügianer seeking to purchase their liberty 
from the Holsteiners, a drawing by Carstens (1779). 

The *Museum, a handsome building completed in 1865, on 
the Sydnashoug, a hill rising to the 8. of Engen, contains several 
valuable colleotions. It is reached either by following Olaf 
Kyrre's G@aden, which passes on the left the large and handsome 
building of the Arbeider-Forening (artizans’ club), and then turn- 
ing to the left into Christie’s Gaden ; or by the latter street, which 
passes the small Park on the N.W. side of the Lille Lungeyaards- 
Vund and the tastefully built Roman Catholic Church on the left. 
The Museum is open to the public on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, 11-1 o’elock; on Sundays 11.30 to 1.30 and (in summer) 
4-6; at other times admission 25 #. each person (antiquarian 
catalogue 50, zoological 25 @.). On the ground-floor is the Library 
(Tues., Thurs., Sat., 11-1). 


In the entrance-hall, to the right, are two carved wooden Church- 
portals from Sognedal, probably 16th cent., and several Bunic monuments. 
The Anhiguarian Collection (good catalogue by Zorange), on the ground-floor, 

consists chiefly uf tankards, and oarveä cabinets, wardrobes, and beds, 

including a handsome bedstead of the Alth oent., probably oil Dulch 
gyu’kmanship, and a curious writing-desk ot the same period. — The 

Mnographical Colleciion com prises china, drinking-home, wuns, early 
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frescoes , well-preserved ecclesiastical vessels, funta im soapstone. and a 
fine altar-piece in earved oak with wings, probably Cologne workmanship 
of the beginning of the 16th cent.; also implements of the flint and early 


iron heriode. , 

e Natural History Collection (first floor) comprises an interesting 
and very oomplete set of specimens of Norwegian fish and marine animaln 
(several fine sealsa and walruses, curious sun-fish, etc.), all of which are 
labelled with the Norwegian and the Latin namen. 

Wars. The most extensive view of the town and environs 
is obtained from the Fleifjeld (820 ft.), to the N.E. of the harbour, 
which derives its name from the iron vane (‘Fieien’) at the top. A 
road to it ascende at the back of the Marisskirke, and another from 
the Vitterlevs-Almending (p.107). — An interesting walk ınay be 
taken to the N. of that church, passing to the E. of the Sverres- 
borg, to Skudeviken, and along the coast to Sandviken and Store- 
mslie. We may return thence by ascending the bank of the 
Muleio, which issues from the Skredderdal, as far as Smaamellen, 
and crossing the hill by a road which passes the Rothoug and de- 
scends to the harbour by St. Mary’s Church. A number of pleasant 
villas are passed, and a fine view obtained of the Skjergaard 
(‘belt of islands’, of which the Aske is the most important) and of 
the mountains to the S. of Bergen. At the end of the Rothoug is 
the cavern (‘HAulet’) through which Nils Klim in Holberg’s romance 
descended to the nether regions. 

A Very favourite walk is from the Cathedral by Kong Oscar’s 
Gaden, past the pretty Cemetery of St. Jacob, which contains a 
monument to Christie, to the Stadsport, where the municipal 
archives are preserved. To the right, farther on, is the finely 
eituated Cemetery, whence we obtain a beautiful view of Ulriken, 
Levstaken, and other hills rising beyond the Store Lungegaards- 
Vand. To the left, at the base of the Fleifjeld, amid rich vege- 
tation, are a number of pleasant villas. We next observe the 
public promenade called Forskjennelsen, and on the right the 
Pleiestiftelse for lepers and Lungegaards Hospital. About 10 min. 
walk from the Stadsport is Kalfaret (‘Calvary’; oonnected with 
which there was formerly a ‘Jerusalem’ and a ‘Nobiskrug’). The 
road in a straight direction leads to Fisen and Mellendal. That 
ascending to the left leade into the Kalvedal (refreshments). 
Farther on, about 1/, M. from the gate, is *Svartediket, formerly 
called Aalrekstadvand, a lake enclosed by barren rocks, whence 
Bergen is supplied with water. The Lirik is a very conspicuous 
object from this point. The scene here is so bleak that it is 
difficult to believe that we are almost within a stone’s throw of 
rich vegetation. We may now follow the road leading past the 
lake into the /sdal, a genuine specimen of Norwegian mountaiu- 
sconery, and return to Bergen over the Borgerskur. — \ustasd wi 
ascending the Isdal, we may cross the outlet of the \ake, pruveeü 
to the right w Mellen, and descend by a beautiful ahady 08a 0 De 

Store Lungegaards- Vand (formerly Aalrekstadsvaag), TDRENTE Lro8 
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leads back to Kalfaret, while another leads to the S. round this 
picturesque sheet of water to the Nygaardsbro, the bridge crossing 
the Store Strem. This ‘stream’ connects the Lungegaards-Vand 
with the Soiheimsvik (and the Puddefjord), and the tide which 
tlows in and out serves as a motive power for several mills, which 
are thus always kept going except at high and at low water. A 
pleasant avenue called the Nygaards-Allee (planted in 1750) leads 
from the Nygaardsbro past the Museum into the town. 

A short excursion may be taken from Nestet, to the W. of 
Engen, by a small steamer which starts from the landing-place 
here every 1/4 hr., across the Puddefjord to Laksevaag, with its 
considerable shipbuilding - yards and dry docks. We may then 
walk to the pretty Gravdal at the foot of the Lyderhorn (1350 ft.), 
which may easily be ascended from this point, or to the E. along 
the bank of the fjord, passing pleasant villas, to Solheimsviken, 
with its extensive Mekanisk Verksted, and to the Nygaardsbro. 

A pleasant trip by boat may also be taken on the Lille and the 
Store Lungegaards- Vand (see above),, which are connected by 
the channel called Lille Stremmen. Boats may be hired on the 
former sheet of water, by the Park. 

Excunsıons. Although several interesting exoursions may be 
taken in the neighbourhood of Bergen, the traveller will employ 
his time better in exploring the far finer scenery of the Hardanger 
or the Sognefjord, and he is therefore recommended not to extend 
his walks or drives beyond the immediate environs of the town. 
An afternoon may be pleasantiy spent in driving to Fjesanger on 
the Nordaasvand, and back by Houkeland and Funtoft (fine view 
from the Lyksalighedshoug), 3 hrs. in all. — Or from Fjesanger 
the high road may be followed to Hop, with its interesting marble- 
quarries, and Midtunbro, whence we may return by the @amie 
Postvei (‘old road’) to Fieen on the Lungegaards-Vand (4-5 hrs.). 

Three roads diverge from Midtunbro: one to the S.W. to Fane 
on the Fanefjord, 11/g M. from Bergen; another to the 8. to Os 
(23/4 M. from Bergen) on the Bjernefjord (Hardanger); and the 
third to the N.E. to Garnes (25/g M. from Bergen; post-route to 
Vossevangen ; see p. 62). About 1 M. short of Os a road diverges 
to the ruins of the Lysekloster. On the neighbouring Lyse is a 
villa of Ole Bull. 


13. From Bergen to Molde by Steamer. 


STEAMBOAT 5-6 times weekly in 30-40 hrs., usually touching at Floreen, 
Moldeen, and Aalesund. Distances in sea-miles from Bergen: to Florgen 
% M., Moldsen 27 M., Aalesund A2 M., Molde 51 M. (cabin fare A0 9. per 
mile, steerage % #.). Voyage chiefly within islands, except for two or 

d Aslesund. There 


is also a stesmer weekly from Bergen to the Sendfjord, and there are 
Fol monthly to the Nordfjord. — If time permäts, the vwoyage tom 
ergen to Vadheim on the Sognefjord, or to Egrde on Ihe Fardckjurd, 
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and thence by the inland route to Molde (see R. 14) is far preferable to 
the direct steamboat-voyage,. 

Most of the coasting voyages in S. Norway are uninteresting, 
but from Stavanger northwards their attraction gradually increases. 
Between Stavanger and Bergen there are several fine points of 
view, particularly at the mouth of the Hardanger Fjord (R. 11). 
Between Bergen and Molde the most interesting points are the 
mountain called Hornedien (or Smalsarhorn), the promontory of 
Statt, and the entrance to the beautiful Molde-Fjord with a view 
of the Romsdals-Fjord in the distance. The grander northern 
sconery between Throndhjem and the N. Cape is described in 
RR. 22, 23. — The traveller who dislikes a long, and at places 
often very rough, sea-voyage should select the interesting Vadheim 
and Hellesylt route, as above mentioned ; or he may join the same 
route by proceeding from Bergen by steamer to Sveen on the Dals- 
fjord (once weekly in 13 hrs.), or to Ferde on the Ferdefjord (once 
weekly, by the same steamboat, in 22 hre.). Or, lastly, he 
may take one of the Molde steamers as far as Aloldeen or Saetern@s 
(in 15-18 hrs.), and make his way thence to Bryggen, Aahjem, 
and Aalesund by small boat, by land, and by steamboat (comp. 
Excursions from Aalesund, in the present Route). Any one of 
these routes is more attractive than the direct voyage, the finest 
scenery being, as we have repeatedly observed, generally to be 
found in the inner recesses of the fjords, and not at their mouths. 

Special Map: ‘Kart over Nordre Bergenhus-Amt, iü. (N.W. 
Blad). 


The coasting steamers skirt the distriets of Nord-Hordland and . 
Send-Hordland, which together constitute the ancient Herdafyike. 
Beyond the mouth of the Sognefjord they pass the Sendfjord, 
comprising the Dalsfjord and the Fardefjord, and the Nordfjord, 
extending as far as the promontory of Statt, after which they reach 
the Sendmere and Romsdal distriets. As the greater part of the pop- 
ulation is to be found in the principal valleys in E. Norway, where 
communication with other parts of the country is easy, so on the 
W. coast the banks of the larger fjords are generally well-peopled, 
while the inland districts are sterile and almost uninhabited. 

11 M. Skjergehavn, the first station of any importance to the 
N. of Bergen, lies on one of the islands forming the uninteresting 
‘Skjaergaard’, a little to the S. of the Sognefjord.. We next pass 
the entrance to that fjord, which shows no sign here of the magni- 
ficent scenery of its inner ramifications. The shapeless mountains 
have all been worn down by glacier-action, and most of them are 
entirely barren. To the N. of the Sognefjord the steamer cruwes 
the Aafjord, and then the Dalsfjord, at the enttance to wnich \8 
the Praste station. Some of the vessels do not touch we 

but steer towsrds the W. to Verse, from which a wisit may vo ya 
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to the interesting island of Alden (1550 ft. in height), which is 
known as the ‘Norske Hest’. The proprietor of the island who 
lives on the W. side, possesses upwards of 1000 sheep. He and 
his two ‘Husmend’, who live on the E. side, spend the whole year 
in the island. Near the highest part of the island is an inland lake. 

On leaving Praste the steamer traverses the @ranesund (with 
the Atles on the left) and the Stungfjord, passes Staunes, the 
westernmost promontory of Norway, and reaches the Stavfjord, 
which forms the entrance to the Fardefjord. 

The steamer that touches at Vzere skirts the E. side of the is- 


land of Alden and steers thence to the Stavfjord. 

The *Dalsfjord runs inland to a distance of Al/2M.; at the entrance 

rises the massive Atles (upwards of WW ft. in height). The steamer 

lying on this fjord passes Stremsnas and Dale (*Inn), which lies on the 

. side, about halfway up the fjord. Above Dale rise the Dalshest (2365 ft.) 
and the dome-shaped Kringien (3488 ft.).. Farther on are the Lekelands- 
hest, behind which rises the flat and generally snow-clad Bleien ("mantle’; 
4400 ft.), and the imposing *Kvamshest (A1%0 ft... The last steamboat- 
station on the fjord is S8veen, near the E. end, from which a hilly road 
leads to (1M.) Zangeland and (1 M.) Ferde (p. 13). About !/s; M. beyond 
Sveen is Osen, whence a road leads to (1 M.) Sande (p. 122). From Sande 
the traveller may continue to ascend the valley towards the E. and pro- 
ceed past the Viksvand and the Haukedalsvand to Mjell in the upper Hauke- 
dal ‚(quarters for the night), whence a mountain-path leads to the Suwre- 
Jjord, & branch of the Sognefjord (a day’s welk; comp. p. 65). 

The *Ferdefjord, 5M. in length, though less striking than the Dals- 
fjord, also abounds in bold mountain-scenery. The most important place 
is Naustdal on the N. bank, whence we may proceed to #Sirsme on the 
Hyenfjord (Noräfjord, p. 113) in one day by following the Nausidal as far as 
Aamot, and then the Hydal; passing the Rambergervand (1510 ft.), and 
finally descending the Ommedal to the Hyenfjord. At the end of the 
fjord rises the majestic Kvamshest, at the foot of which lies Ferde (*Inn), 
mentioned at p. 138. 

The Dalsflord and Fardefjord are embraced in the name Sendfjord 
(as distinguished from the fjords further to the N. comprised in the name 
Nordfjord), and are traversed once weekly by a steamboat from Bergen 
(Weänesdays, at midnight). This steamer, however, goes considerably 
beyond the limits of the Sandfjord. After leaving Farde it proceeds to 
Floreen, Bryggen, on the Nordfjord, near its mouth, Moldeen (or Seter- 
ns), and Sels, on the Ul/svaag (with the ruined convent of &. Alben, 
founded in the 12th eent.; see below), where the traveller who dreads 
the open sea-voyage round the Statt may disembark in order to cross the 
Mandseid from Hove to (2/M.) Aahjem, from which he may proceed to 
Aalesund by the small local steamer (Wed., 6 a.m., and Frid., 10 a.m.). 
The Sendfjord steamer takes 3i hrs. to reach Selg (departing thence for 
Bergen on Fridays at 10 a.m.). 

20 M.Florsen (Inn), an island about halfway between the Send- 
fjord and Nordfjord, is an important station, being touched at by 
the direct steamers to and from Molde and Throndhjem four times 
weekly each way, and also by the Sendfjord (once weekly each 
way) and Nordfjord steamers (six times monthly each way). This 
station, which has rapidly assumed the dimensions of a small 
town (490 inhab.), forms the E. focus of the traffic of the Nordale, 


Zike, and Hedal fjords, and partly owes its prosperity to its former 


success in the herring-fishery. On a aolitary rocky inlet io heW of 
Florsen 13 the Stabbensfyr (lighthouse), the communissäonheiugen 
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which and Flore is often interrupted for many days at a time, on 
which occasions the watchmen are sometimes left dependent on 
showers of rain for a supply of water. 

The coasting steamers, which now run between the mainland 
and the belt of islands consisting of the Skorpe, the Batalde, and 
the Hevde (or Aralde), next touch either at Kalvaag on the Freje 
or at Kjelkenes on the large island of Bremangerland, which lies 
at the mouth of the Nordfjord. At the E. end of the island is the 
perpendicular and apparently overhanging *Horneien (2ATO ft.), 
rising immediately from the water. An attendant of Olaf Tryg- 
vessen (end of the 10th cent.) is said once to have attempted to 
scale this mountain and to have been rescued by the king himself 
from imminent peril. On the W. side of Hornelen is the lake 
Berlepol, on the E. side the rocky island of Mare. The steamer 
then traverses the often very rapid Skatestrem, the Nordfjord, and 
the Vaagsfjord, and stops at the station of (27 M.) Molde, or the 
opposite village of Seternes, on the Vaagse. 

Like Flore, this is an important station, being touched at both 
by the Molde and Throndhjem steamers and by those plying on 
the Sendfjord and Nordfjord.. From Molde or Szternzs a visit 


may be paid to the picturesque Nordfjord. 

The *Nordfjord, extending to the E. of Moldg for nearly 8 M., is one 
of the finest fjords in Norway, the innermost arms being especially 
pieturesque (comp. p. 1%). A steamer from Bergen plies on this fjurd 
six times monthly (leaving Bergen nn Tuesdays and alternate Fridays). 
The first station on the N. bank is Bryggen, from which a road crosses 
the lofty Maursiadeid (2060 ft.) to a M.) Aahjem on the Vanelvsfjord. 
A little beyond Bryggen, on the $. bank, is Daviken, where Claus Frimann, 
the poet (d. 1829), once lived. On the N. side, to the E. of Daviken, di- 
verges the Eidsfjord, running towards the E.. with Naustdal on its N. 
bank, and Nordfjordeid at its head (both steamboat -stations). From 
Naustdal, which must not be confounded with the place of that name on the 
Ferdefjord (p. 112), a road leads N. to (25/s M.) Kile (p. 114). The genlogical 

rolongation of this arm of the fjord is the Hornindalsvand, separated 
rum it by the Nordfjordeid, a lake 2 M. in length, 185 ft. above the level 
of the sea, and 14% ft. in depth, at the E. end of which lies Hornindal (or 
Grodaas) on the road between Faleide and Hellesylt (p. 126). The central 
part of the Nordfjord is now called the /sefjord and Hundviksfjord.. from 
which to the S.W., diverges the Aalfotenfjord and beyond it the grand 
*“Hyenfjord, at the entrance to which rise two imposing mountains, the 
Hyen or Skoringen on the W., and the Zikenashest on the E., each about 
4000 ft. in height. This fjord deserves a visit, and good quarters are ob- 
tainable at Strame at its upper end. The extensive snow-fields and 
glaciers on the E. and W. sides of the fjord have hitherto been almost 
entirely unexplored. 

From Streme to Naustdal on the Fardefjord, sce p. 112. 

A little beyond the Hyenfjord, to the S.E., diverges the Gloppenfjord, 
at the head of which lies Sandene, charmingly situated. A road leads 
thence past the Zidsfos, and up the river which forms that waterfall and 
intersects the ‘Eid’, to (!/zM.) Vasenden (‘end of the lake‘), 1ying at the 
N.W. end of the *Bredheimsvand (or Breumsvand, probably from Bre 
and Heim, ‘home of glaciers’), a beautiful lake, 1! M. in \engin. vumA 
200 ft. above the sea. The huge mountains enclosing iX are Kjeipen 
(4120 ft.) and Eggenipen (2060 ft.) on the E., and the Skjorta MI TLN SS 
tbe W. side. From Vasenden we may row either to Red ın {he Ren 
An 1 hr.) or to Perde at the S. end (in 3hrs.). Comp. p- I. 
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The upper part of the Nordfjord (Udvik, Faleide, Visnzes) is de- 
scribed in R. 14. — The whole of the fjord, together with the Sendfjord, 
formerly constituted the Firdafyike. 

Beyond Molde the Sendfjord and Nordfjord steamers touch at 
Osmundsvaag, on the mainland, and the Sele (or Selje), the birth- 
place of Claus Frimann, the poet (p. 113), and once the residence of 
the bishops of the Gulathing. It contains the ruins of a Monastery 
of St. Alban (12th cent.) and the shrine of Sunniva, an Irish saint, 
and afterwards the patroness of Bergen, in the cathedral of which 
her remains were once preserved in a richly decorated reliquary 
on the high altar. (From her is derived the common Norwegian 
baptismal name of Synneve.) On the mainland, near the Sele, is 
the church of Hove, at the foot of the narrow and lofty Mandseid, 
the isthmus which connects the peninsula of Stattland with the 
mainland. A subterranean canal through the Mandseid is pro- 
jected, in order that vessels may thereby avoid the circuitous and 
often stormy passage round the Statt. At the head of a small bay 
of the Ulfsvaag , about !/, M. from the Sele, lies Eide, whenee a 
road crosses the Mandaseid to (1/, M.) Aahjem (see below). 

After leaving Molde or Szternzs, the Molde and Throndhjem 
steamers steer to the N., cross the Ulfsvuag, and stand out to the 
open sea, rounding the peninsula of *Stattland, the exposed coast 
of which is often visited by tremendous storms. (The natives de- 
elare that the breakers here are sometimes 20 fathoms in height!) 
This peninsula separates Vestenfjeldske from Nordenfjeldske Nor- 
way, and at the same time the ancient Firdafylke (Sendfjord and 
Nordfjord) from the districts of Sandmere. — To the N.E. of the 
Statt lies the Sande, containing the famous *Dolstens Cavern, 
about 200 ft. above the sea. The cavern consists of a lofty outer 
chamber and another within it, which is said to contain a sub- 
terranean lake. The inner chamber (torches necessary) has never 
been thoroughly explored. 

Beyond the promontory of Statt the larger steamers cross the 
Vanelvsgab, pass Sandshaun on the Sande, and touch at Here, 
where their course is again sheltered by islands. They then skirt 
the large island of Hudreidland, passing Ulfsten on the right, cross 
the unprotected mouth of the Bredsund, and soon reach Aalesund, 

The smaller steamers take a longer, but more interesting route. 
They steer from the promontory of Statt to the E., passing to the 
S. ofthe Sande, and touch at Larsnes, on the S.W. coast of the 
large @urske; then, farther to the E., at Volden (1/, M. from the 
*Redset Station), beautifully situated in a fertile district, and 
the most important place in the 8. part of the Sendmere district. 


From Volden or Rgäset the traveller may pruceed to the S. by bnat 
to Kile in about 2hrs., and thence by the ER to (21/2 M.) Nausitdal pn 
the Zidsfjord (an arm of the Nordfjord, p. 113); or he may drive to the 
N. to (%4 M.) Orsten, and thence to the E. to (2!/; M.) Sabde on the strik- 


jagly picturesque AYerendfjord (p. 11T). Or we may row up the pietur- 
esque Austejjord in 3 hrs. to Farde, at its S.W., end, and Arive Ww Ihe 
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Skydsstation Kaldvain (p. 124). Thence we may either walk across the 
Krviven to Grodaas in the Hornindal, to the 8. (p. 126), or drive by a guud 
road to Bjerke on the Hjerenäfjord, to the E. (p. 117). — Travellers pru- 
ceeding to the 9. may take the Aalesund steambust from Volden to 
Aahjem (to the W. of Statt), and drive thence across the Maurstadeid to 
Bryggen un the Nordfjord p 113). The passage round the Statt, which 
is often rough, is thus avolided. 

Leaving Volden, the steamer passes the Liadalshorn on the 
right, traverses the Vartdalsfjord and the Bredsund, and stops at — 

42 M. Aalesund (Hötel Scandinavie, S., R., and B. 5 kr. ; 
Schjelderup’s Hotel), a thriving commercial town with 5807 inhab., 
founded in 1824, and pieturesquely situated, partly on the main- 
land, and partly on islands which protect its harbour. The neigh- 
bouring fishings of Storeggen, to the W., are in great repute, even 
attracting fishermen from Sweden. The town forms the capital of 
the Storfjord, the numerous arms of which all unite here, and is 
also the great mart of the torsk fishery. The fish are caught in 
large and coarse nets, about 7 ft. in width, with green glass buoys 
attached to them. A breakwater affords additional protection to 
the harbour. The principal part of the town lies on the V’ers, and 
the church is in Helvigen. The Gods and the Valders are each 
provided with a lighthouse. The Aalesundsaarel, a hill surmounted 
with a vane (‘Fleie’) commands a good survey of the town. The 
well-constructed reservoirs which supply the town with water are 
situated here. — A walk may be taken to the E. to the church of 
Borgund (which of course must not be confounded with Borgund 
in the Lerdal, p. 44). — Farther distant, to the S., is the old 
castle of Hroif Gangr, the ancient conqueror of Normandy. — A 
good road leads from Aalesund to (57/;M.) Vestnes on the Molde- 
Fjord viä (31/3 M.) Seholt (comp. p. 129). 

The large steamers run from Aalesund to Molde in 4-5 hre., 
without stopping. The small local steamer which plies between 
Aalesund, Molde, and Veblungsn®s twice weekly (starting on 
Sundays and Thursdays at 7 a.m.) touches at Astnes, Hildre, 
Dronnen, and Gjeisten (on the Tombref,jord), and reaches Molde in 
6 hrs. (p. 129). — Instead, however, of proceeding to Molde direct, 
the traveller is strongly recommended to take the following circuit 
of 3-6 days, which may also be taken in the reverse direction. 


From Aalesund to Hellesylt by Orstenvig and Pie. 
(Hjerendfjord and Norangsfjord. Nebbedal.) 


This beautiful route, part of which is by water and part by land, 
traverses the district of Sendmere. If the traveller, after arriving 
by this route at Hellesylt, proceeds to visit the Geiranger Fjord and 
ascends from Merok to Stavbrekkene, he will then have seen some 
of the grandest and most interesting scenery in the wihale ai Norma. 
The distriet of Sendmere, with its fjords and anow-meuntains, 
comprises all the characteristic features of the wuntty, he pirtüt- 

u* 
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esque, the sublime, and the severe, while the inhabitants (‘Me 
ringer’), many of whom are prosperous and wealthy, are still note« 
for their primitive honesty and simplicity. — On the route fron 
$rstenvig to the Nebbedal there are ag yet no ‘fast’ stations, 8: 
that the traveller must either send ‘Forbud’, or run the risk of wait 
ing several hours for horses at the end of each stage. If possible 
therefore, horses should be engaged for the whole journey fron 
Orstenvig to S2b# (or Riise), without stopping at Brauteszt, th. 
intermediate station. A supply of provisions for the journey shoul. 
be procured at Qrstenvig. 

Strom’s ‘Sandmares Beskrivelse’ (1762-66), a copy of which the station 
master at Brautes®t possesses, though an old work, is recommended t: 
the notice of the traveller as containing the best existing description o 
this most attractive district. Another interesting work is Peder Fylling’ 
‘Folksagn fra Sgndmgre' (2 vols.; Aalesund, 1874-77). 

STEAMBOAT TO PRSTENVIG. A steamer usually leaves Aalesunı 
twice weekly (Mondays at midnight, Thursdays at 10 a.m.) fo 
Aahjem (on the Vanelv), in the Stattland, touching at severa 
stations on the way, including Prstenvig and Volden, places wit! 
a considerable and thriving population. The vessel first steers acros 
the exposed Bredsund or Breisund. To the N. lies the Valdere, t 
the W. the @ode, and to the E. the Hesse with the pointed Sukkerto; 
(‘sugar-loaf’). It then traverses the Brandalsfjord to the Hadreidland 
with the Hadreid-Kirke, an island with mountains nearly 4000 ft 
in height, and crosses thence to Sere Vartdal, on the Vartdalsfjord 
Imposing mountain scenery. Ancient coast-levels and terraces 0 
detritus, interesting to geologists, are frequentiy observed. Wenex 
pass the Liadalshorn, rising on the mainland to theE., and enter thı 
Arstafjord, at the head of which we stop at the station of Qrsten 
vig (*Svendsen’s Inn), magniflcently situated at the base of th 
Saudehorn (or Vikskaala, 4320 ft.), and affording a view of th: 
pieturesque mountains farther inland. Both this station and th 
following, Volden, 3/4 M. to the S., reached either by road or b' 
steamboat from Örstenvig, are recommended as headquarters fo 
excursions in the neighbourhood. The valleys are clothed wit! 
rich vegetation. 

RoAp To Szue (?!/; M.). From Yrstenvig we now drive throug] 
the beautiful Orstadal or Aamdal, passing the church of Orstenvig 
and traversing a smiling distriet commanded by a noble backgroun. 
of mountains. By @aarden Aam a road diverges to the left to Standa 
on the Hjerendfjord, % M. from Orstenvig, but for the last 3/, M 
is not practicable for driving. 

From Standal on the Hjerendfjard to Sabe 8/4 M.; steamer fortnightly 
Opposite Standal rises the Molaup. According to tradition, there once dwel 
in the ‘Troigjel Molaup‘ a giantess (‘Gygre‘), who was wooed by a gian 
(‘Jutul’) dwelling in the Raamandsgjel to the 8. of Sebe. One day sh 
paid him a visit by boat, but found him in so weakly a condition tha 
she spat at him in disgust and thus converted him into stone. On he 


way back ahe was overtaken by a storm, and sprang out of the has 
between the gaards of Nss and Molaup with such vwiglence \hat "her la 
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print (*Gygrefetel‘) is still to be seen on the spot. With her other fout 
she pushed off the boat so vigorously that it dashed across the fjord, 
made a deep indentation in the mountain by Gaarden Stavset, and then 
sank. It still lies there in the form of the StavseifAu, a rock where the 
best fishing in the Hjerendfjord is obtsined. 

Our road to Szbe next orosses the Folstaddal and ascends an 
ancient moraine. To the 8. towers the majestic Snetind. 

3/4 M. Brautessst (primitive station; walls adorned with Ger- 
man prints). We next pass the school-house, and then, on the 
right, the Vattnevand. Un the other side of the valley lies Wuarden 
Hougen, near which mussel-pearls are frequently found in the 
Aamdalselv. The road gradually ascends to a height of 900 ft., 
passing the entrance to the Bjordal on the right, through which a 
path leads to the Austefjord. From the top of the hill and on our 
descent to Ssbe we enjoy a superb **Vızw of the Hjerendfjord 
mountains, the most conspicuous of which are the Saksa and the 
Ringdals and Urkedais-Tinder, all about 4800 ft. in height. From 
a lower point the conical Slogen (5200 ft.) and the still higher 
Smorskredfjeld are also visible. The Bonddal, which we now de- 
scend, contains several farms. On the left the valley is bounded 
by the Stokkehorn, the Gretdalstinder, the Lilledalshorn, and the 
Sebsaxla; on the right by the Aasethorn, the Storehorn (A485 ft.), 
the Lillehorn, and the Lilleskaardulstinder, which somewhat re- 
semble the Trolltinder in the Romsdal. On the right, between 
these mountains, lie the Siedal and Kvistadal. 

13/g M. Biise (a fair station, kept by the Lensmand), 21/, M. 
from Orstenvig, is about 10 min. drive from Sebe, with its old 
church, situated on the Hjerendfjord. 

Ssebe forms the best starting-point for a visit to the magniflcent 
*Hjerendfjord, which the Norwegians themselves usually con- 
sider the finest of all their fjords. From its entrance, about 2M. 
to the S.E. of Aalesund, it extends towards the 9.E. to Bjerke, a 
distance of 31/, M., and is bounded by huge rocky precipices and 
wild mountain-slopes, above which peep a number of snow-clad 
summitse, Here, as in other parts of Sendmare, the flattened 
mountains so characteristic of Norway are replaced by bold and 
picturesquely formed peaks, separated from each other by profound 
ravines and sharply defined indentations, reminding the traveller 
of the dolomite mountaine in the Tyrol. The fjord, as usual, is 
xeally a long, narrow valley filled with water. Nearly opposite 
Szbe is the entrance to the **Norangsfjord, the only bay of the 
Hjerendfjord on the E. side, and the finest part of it. A scene 
from this fjord by Frich is one of the pictures with which Oscars- 
hall is embellished (p. 10). On the right side of the Norangs- 

. fjord rise the Stolbjerg (4490 ft.) and the Jakta (DA ), m ne 
left the Leknesnakken and Siogen, and at the head ot the Tird 
lies a glacier. On the 8. bank of the Norangafjurd a\s0 res Ne 

Saiten or Sadıen (3415 ft.). — Above Szbe and the Norangpft 
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the Hjerendfjord becomes narrower and wilder, being a huge ra- 
vine bounded by almost perpendicular mountains nearly 5000 ft. 
in height. Above Bjerke, at the 9. end, rise the Kolseneshorn and 
the Tyssa. From Bjerke, which lies several hundred feet above 
the fjord, the traveller may pay a visit to the Tiyssefos, and drive 
across the Bueid (430 ft.) to Kaldvatn, and thence over the Koiven 
to Hornindal (p. 126). An interesting trip by boat may also be 
taken to the Raamandsgjel with the Raamand rising to the 9. of 
Hustadsneset. 

From SxzBe To Qi (7/; M.). A boat for the trip should be 
ordered beforehand at the boat-station, which is 20 min. walk from 
Riise (two rowers necessary). Crossing the Hjerendfjord, and look- 
ing back, we observe on the W. bank Gaarden Skor and the fine 
waterfall of that name. At the entrance to the magnificent Nor- 
angsfjord, on the left, lies Gaarden Leknes. This bay, which, as 
well as that of Sz»be, is frozen over in winter, while the main fjord 
continues navigable throughout the year, resembles a large and 
sequestered Alpine lake. On the left, beyond Leknzs, opens the 
Urkedal, with several gaards situated on an aneient tidal terrace, 
and travexrsed by a path to Stranden (Siyngstad) on the Storfjord 
(p. 128). On the right, at the base of the lofty and menacing 
Stolbjerg, is Stennes, with its two gaards, the cattle belonging 
to which are pastured far above, at the foot of the Flogja (or 
Flau , Swiss Flue, ‘'rock’). Farther on is the Elgenaafos. 

Sie, at the head of the Norangsfjord, is a poor station. A road 
now leads inland to the Stavberg-Satre, beyond which there is a 
bridle-path only. It is, therefore, usual to ride from Pie all the 
way to the Sunelv. Saddles have been provided by the Turist- 
forening for the use of travellers. If ‘Forbnd’ has not been sent 
to Sie, travellers must be prepared to wait several hours for horses, 
as in summer the men and horses are engaged in the fields, while 
the women are often in the pastures with their cattle, leaving their 
children at home alone. The traveller is often expeeted to fasten 
his own baggage to the ‘Hest’; and as a diminutive urchin of ten 
years is often the only attendant, the hirer will generally prefer 
to walk and allow the child to ride. 

There are two gaards at Qie, one to the left, belonging to four 
different families, and another to the right, with eight proprietors, 
all of whom gain their livelihood by cattle-breeding. Some of the 
interesting houses have the old-fashioned Ljor, or aperture for 
smoke in the roof. To facilitate the carrying of pails the peasantıy 
here use a ‘Hisse’, or leathern strap over the shoulders, with a 
transverse piece of wood across the chest, from which the pails 
(‘Dailj’) are suspended. 

F&om Ors To Haıızeyur (2%/,M.). Leaving Pie, we ascond 

the strikingly wild and picturesque ”*Korangudal, which forma 
tbe prolongstion of the fjord. The ros& ascendsr graduly w at 
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upper plateatı of the valley with a series of lakes, immediately 
beyotid which the Nebbedal descends to the E., the highest ground 
between the two valleys being about 940 ft. above the sea-level. 
A little way from Qie the road crosses a ‘Balte’, or rising neck of 
land, and enters a broad basin, once occupied by a lake, now 
eontaining the hamlet of Skylstad, from whose inhabitants the sun 
is shut out during the greater part of the year. 

A fetiguing path leads hence across Akylstadbrekken (2575 ft.), between 
Siogen and Smerskredfjeldet, to the N.E. to Stranden on the Sunelv (p. 
1%), and thence to the N.W., viä& Gaarden Brunstad to Sekelven (p. 12h. 
Imposing scenery. 

The valley is bounded on the 9. by the Konnehorn (4200 ft.), 
the Nonshorn, and the Middagshorn (4450 ft.), and on the N. by 
the Smörskredfjeld, culminating in the Skruven (5280 ft.), and 
by the Slogen (8210 ft.). The road now quits the inhabited part 
of the valley and ascends through a stony wilderness (Ur), tra- 
ditionally said to be a haunt of robbers, under which several ınoun- 
tain-torrents disappear. The Norangsdalselv is crossed twice. By 
the second bridge the scenery is singularly impressive. The moun- 
tains rise perpendicularly from the valley, and avalanches which 
have descended from them cover the river at places, forming 
bridges of snow. Above us rises the precipitous Staven (4960 ft.), 
under the shade of whose rocks the cattle seek refuge from the 
midday heat. Farther on, the valley suddenly expands, and we 
reach the Stavbergsvand, which we pass on the N. side. Atits E. 
end are three saters (Stavberg-Setre), where cream may be obtained 
(Remme, ‘cream’; Kolle, the round wooden vessels in which the 
milk is kept). This lake is the first of a series of five, situated 
one above the other, which the road passes. The Uravand, the 
Hjuvvand, and the Hjelstrevand are the following lakes. The road 
terminates at the sssters, and the bridle-path now skirts the hill 
to the $S., while the river is often lost to view among the rocks 
and ceases evon to be audible. The last lake but one loses most 
of its water in dry seasons, when it is reduced to a single pool 
near its outlet. 

11/4 M. 7 Fibelstad-Hougen (poor quarters, civil people), a 
gaard 1210 ft. above the sea, lies in the upper part of the *Nebbe- 
dal, which gradually descends hence to the road to Hellesylt. 
The station is surrounded by most imposing mountains. To the S. 
rise the Meraftasnibba (‘afternoon peak’; Merafta being a form of 
Midaften), the Islenibba (isle, or vesle, ‘small’), and the huge 
Kvitegg (“white ridge’; 5590 ft.). To the N. is the Fibelstadnibba, 
with its abrupt wall of rock, and to the W., beyond the Skar, towers 
the Smerskredfjeld. From the Kvitegg descend immense glaciers, 
the birch-woods below which are still infested with bean. 

Leaving Fibelstad-Hougen, so called to Aistinguithn X tom 
Indre Hougen on the road to Grodaas (p.iY6), we SbLETI® N SS- 

Jefs, beyond the Fibelstadnibba, the Satredal and Tryggedad- NO 


hemmt 
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ken, and to the right the Blaafjeld. The Nebbedal, with its pastures 
sprinkled with birches, presents a pleasant enough appearance in 
summer, but is described by M. T'horesen in her village-tales as a 
most dismal and dangerous place in winter and spring, when 
avalanches are frequently precipitated into it. About 1/, M. from 
Hougen we reach Tryggestad on the Hellesylt road, whence a 
retrospective view is obtained of the double-peaked Fibelstad- 
nibba. From this point a good road descends to (1 M.) Hellesyit 
(see p. 127). 
From Hellesylt to Molde, see R. 14. 


14. Overland Route from Bergen to Molde. 
Vadheim, Ferde, Faleide, Hellesylt, Seholt. 


STEAMBOAT from Bergen to Vadheim (19 sea-miles) A times weekly 
in 7-10 hrs. — RoAD from Vadheim to Ferde i Bredheim 8 M. — Boar 
from Forde to Red 1l/s M. (a row of 2!/ı hrs.). — RoAaD from Red to Udavik, 
vver a very steep and high hill, 1!/2 M. — Boar from Udvik to Faleide 
1 M. (a row of 2 hrs.). — RoaD from Faleide to Hellesylt & M. — STEAM- 
BOAT from Hellesylt twice weekly to Seholt (8 sea-miles) in 9/2 hre. — 
RoaD from Sgeholt to Vesines 22/j; M. — STEAMBOAT from Vestnzs to 
Molde (nearly 2 sea-miles) twice weekly (or by small boat in 2 hrs.). 

As the scenery between Vadheim and Ferde on the Ferdefjord is of 
little interest, while the Dalsfjord and the Fgrdefjord are well worth 
seeing, the traveller may prefer, if the Sgndfjord steamboat suits, to 
travel by it as far as Sveen on the Dalsfjord (13 hrs.), or to Ferde on the 
Fardefjord (22 hrs.), and begin his overland journey from one of these 
points. The Sgnäfjord steamer usually leaves Bergen on Wednesdays at 
midnight. — The distance from Sveen (slow station) to Ferde by road, 
viä Langeland, is 2 M. only. 

Travellers by this route from Bergen to Molde should bear in mind 
that most of the stations are ‘slow', and that many of them afford neither 
food nor quarters for the night. It is therefore essential to the success 
of the journey that a plan should be carefully laid down beforehand, 
and that Forbud should be sent to those of the stations where detentions 
would otherwise occur. It need hardly be said that a week or a fort- 
night might very pleasantly be devoted to this route and the excursions 
which may be made from it, but A-5 days only are allowed for it by most 
travellers. The journey should, if possible, be so planned that Hellesylt 
is reached in time for the steamboat to Merok (at present Wednesdays, 
5 a.m., and Saturdays, 4.45 p.m.). In the reverse direction passengers 
by Tuesday's steamer from Aalesund or Sgholt pass the night at Helle- 
sylt, take the steamer early next morning to Merok, and order a small 
boat to await their return at the mouth of the Geiranger Fjord about 
7.30 a.m., thus regaining Hellesylt about 9 o'clock. Passengers by Satur- 
day'’s steamer from Aalesund or Sgholt are conveyed into the Geiranger 
Fjord the same evening, spend the night at Merok, and take the steamer 
on Sunday morning to Hellesyli. — Those who can devote 10-12 days or 
more to this route should make Faleide, or better, Visnes or Oldgren 
their headquarters for the three magnificent mountain-excursions men- 
tioned below, and Hellesylt their starting-point for a visit to $he Nor- 
angsfjord (see R. 13) and the mountain-pass at the head of the Geiranger 
Fjord. The tour thus extended will then embrace far more of Norway’s 
sublimest scenery than could be seen in any other part of the country 
in the same time. 

1 PLAN OF EXCUuRSsIoN. This route may easily be accomplished by a 
good walker in five or six days, if he so times his departure fram Bergen 
83 fo catch the stesmer from Hellesylt to Merck. "The fullowing oullinen 
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may be useful for ordinary travellers with luggage, and especially if 
ladies are of the party, but they may be modified at pleasure, and they 
are of course dependent on the steamboat time-tables, with reference to 
which they are framed. Comp. Communicalioner. 

Five Days (vid Vadheim). 1st. On Saturday from Bergen by steamer 
to Vadheim, and drive tu Nedre-Vasenden. nd. Sunday at Nedre-Vasenden. 
(Or on Saturday to Sande unly, and on Sunday tu Nedre-Vasenden.) rd. 
On Monday to Udvik. Ath. On Tuesday to Hellesylt. Bth. Un Wednesday 
by steamer viä Merok to Seholt, drive to Vesin®s, and cross by boat to 
Molde (or by steamer from Hellesylt to Aalesund). — Or: — ist. On 
Wednesday (Bergen being left at 2 a.m.) to Nedre-Vasenden. 2nd. On 
Thursday to Udvik. rd. On Friday to Grodaas or Hellesyli. Ath. On 
Saturday to Merok. 5th. On Sunday to Aalesund or Molde. (Or spend 
Sunday at Seholt, and drive early next morning to Vestnes in time for 
the steamer to Molde at 11 a.m.) 

Seven Days (vid Vadheim). 1st. On Monday morning by steamer from 
Bergen to Vadheim, and drive to Sande. 2nd. On Tuesday to Nedre- 
Vasenden. Ird. On Wednesday to Udvik. Ath. On Thursday to Grodaas. 
öth. On Friday to Hellesyit. 6th. On Saturday to Merok. Tth. On Sunday 
to Aalesund or Molde. (Or spend Sunday at Seholt, as above suggested.) 

Four Days (vid Sveen on the Dalsfjord). ist. On Wednesday at mid- 
night from Bergen to Sveen, and drive on Thursday to Nedre-Vasenden. 
2nd. On Friday to Faleide. 3rd. On Saturday to Hellesylt and Merok. 
th. On Sunday to Aulesund or Molde. (Or spend Sunday at Seholt, as 
above.) — Or: — On Wednesday night by the same steamer to Ferde. 
2nd. To Udvik. Ird. To Merok. Ath. To Aalesund or Molde. 

[In the reverse direction: 1. On Monday from Mulde to Seholt. 2. On 
Tuesday to Hellesyli. 3. On Wednesday visit Geiranger Fjord by steamer; 
return part of the way by rowing-boat to Hellesylt, and proceed to Udrik. 
4. On Thursday to Nedre-Vasenden. 5. On Friday to Sveen. 6b. On Satur- 
day by steamer to Bergen. (Or on Friday tv Ferde, and thence by the 
evening steamer to Bergen. Or on Friday to Sande, and un Saturday to 
Vadheim, and thence by steamer to Lerdalseren; or from Vadheim tu 
Bergen by steamer on Sunday or Monday.) — Or: — 1. On Friday to 
Seholt. 2. On Saturday to Hellesylt. 3. On Sunday to Merok, Hellesylt, 
and Udvik. A. On Monday to Faerde. 5. On Tuesday to Vadheim and 
thence by steamer tu Bergen. (Or spend Sunday at Hellesylt, and proceed 
to Vadheim in time either for the Wednesday steamer to ZLerdal, or for 
the Friday steamer to Bergen.)] 

ForBup should be sent by travellers who desire to avoid long delays 
at miserable stations to all the siow stations on the route, which may be 
done by post-cards addressed to each "Skydsskaffer', stating the day and 
hour of the traveller's expected arrival. Unless much pressed for time 
(a8 on the four days’ route), the traveiler will, however, find the follow- 
ing arrangement suitable: Zst. Send Forbud from Bergen a day or two 
in advance to all the slow stations on the first day's journey except the 
place where the night is spent. 2ndiy. Order horses in govd time for 
next day, and send Forbud the same evening or very early next morning 
to all the slow stations as far as Udvik. Zrdiy. Send Forbud from Fa- 
leide (at least a couple of hours before starting) to Kjos and Grodaas. 

In the reverse direction: Zst. Send Forbud from Molde to Vestnes. 
Andiy. From Hellesylt to Grodaas and Kjos. 3rdiy. From Udvik at a 
very early hour to Ardal and intervening stations. 2thly (if time is limited). 
From Nedre-Vasenden or from Fgrde to Langeland and Sande, or to 
Langeland only if the steamer is to be taken at Sveen. 

On very hilly routes like the present the traveller will find it prudent, 
with a view to avoid miscalculations and disappointment, to allow 2 hrs. 
for each Norwegian mile of driving; and for rowing he should allow 
2-2 hrs. for each mile. 

CuargeEs: At the slow stations 9A 9. per mile for horse and Siwl- 
kjeerre; for Forbud &0 8. per mile and AA 9. to each station-marler vor 
‘“Tilsigelse‘. At the fast stations 1 kr. 60 g. per horse per me. Erde 

94 #. each per mile. The only Fast STATıons are the Aral Forde, Fureia@ 
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Indre Hougen. and Kjelsladlid; also Seholt and Ellingsgaard. The only 
Goon Inn» are at Sande (alsıı at Sveen), Ferde on the Fardefjord, Nedre- 
Vasenden, Udrvik, Faleide. Grodaas, Hellesylt, Merok, and Seholt. 

The ‘overland route’ from Bergen to Molde (or to Aalesund)), 
a considerable part of which, however, is by water, is far prefer- 
able to the direct steamboat-voyage. It passes some of the grandest 
arıd wildest glacier and fjord scenery in Norway, all of which lies 
so near the road that it is easily surveyed from the traveller’s 
Stolkjerre or boat. Until recently the roads were so bad and the 
stations so miserable that this magniflcent region was comparatively 
unknown, but the facilities for traversing it are now so improved 
that the journey presents no difficulty or privation worthy of 
mention, and is frequentiy undertaken by ladies. Between Vad- 
heim (or Sveen, or Ferde) and the Nordfjord the road skirts the 
W. side of the impesing mountains which are covered by the im- 
mense Jostedalsbr2, the largest glacier in Norway, whence a 
number of offshoots descend to the vicinity of dark green fjords 
and lakes. Beyond the Nordfjord the route traverses the spurs of 
the Langfjeld, a group of mountains deeply indented with pictur- 
esque sheets of water, including the Geiranger Fjord and the 
Hjerendfjord with the Norangsfjord, a bay of the latter. The 
finest points on or near the route are the Jalstervand ; the Bred- 
heimsvand ; Faleide, with the three valleys to the E.; the Nebbedal, 
with its prolongation the Norangsdal and Norangsfjord, which 
ınay be visited from Hellesylt (comp. R. 13); the Geiranger Fjord 
and the mountain-pass and waterfalls at its head. 

VıÄA THR SenprsoRn. The traveller may perhaps find it more 
convenient to take the steamer from Bergen, as above suggested, 
either to Sveen (Inn) on the Dalsfjord, or to + Farde (*Inn) on the 
Fordefjord (see R. 13). In the former case, Forbud had better be 
sent from Bergen at least as far as Sveen and (1 M.) Langeland ; 
in the latter case that precaution need not be taken until Ferde is 
reached. In both cases, however, Forbud should be sent from 
Ferde onwards as far as Red or Moldestad. This Ferde on the 
fjord of that name must be carefully distinguished from Ferde on 
the Bredheimsvand (45/; M. to the N.E.; p. 124). 

VıA VADHEIM. Steamboat from Bergen to Vadheim on the 
Sognefjord, see p. 66. 

Vadheim (Inn, close to the pier, very tolerable) is prettily 
situated at the head of a northern bay of the Sognefjord. To the 
W. is a waterfall with a manufactory. Several valleys converge 
here, the most important being that to the N., forming a con- 
tinuation of the fjord, and through which our route leads. The 
road ascends gradually past two lakes, passes over a considerable 
hill, crosses the @ula or Holmedalselv, and reaches — 

135 M. Sande (*Siversen’s Inn, comfortable and reasonabte) in 
the /ndre Holmedal, with a church and several ihriving gaarde, 
Pleassntly situsted. The river and the Viksvand, a\itie in ine 
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E., afford tolerable trout-fisking. The road descending the valley 
lcads to (1 M.) Osen on the Dalsfjord (p. 112). 

Our road, soon after leaving Sande, quitsthe Gula and ascends 
to the right. This stage and the next are very hilly, and not 
particularly interesting. The finest feature in the landscape is 
the majestic Kvamshest (p. 112), which rises to the left (W.). 

1 M. (pay for 11/4) Langeland, where no accommodation of 
any kind is to be had, }ies at the 8. end of a lake about 3/, M. in 
length, the hilly W. bank of which our road traverses, while the 
road to (1 M.) Sveen (p. 112) diverges to the left and then descends 
rapidiy to the Dalsfjord. A little beyond Langeland our route 
reäches its highest point (about 1000 ft.) and descends steeply 
thence towards the Ferdefjord with its imposing smountains, of 
whieh it eommands a fine view. 

1 M. Ferde ("Inn) is picturesquely situated at the head ofthe 
fjord ofthat name, about 25 min. walk from 'the steamboat-pier. 
The smiling valley is well cultivated at places. On the opposite 
side of the river rises the church of the parish. — The next stage 
is eomparatively level. The road traverses a pleasant valley and 
passes the Movand, beyond which, to the right of the road (E.) is 
seen the pieturesque Mofos or Hulefos. At the end of the lake 
we pass the Guard Mo, where the scenery begins to assume a more 
severe character, and then enter a wooded tract. 

13/4 M. Heädre - Vasenden (*Station, primitive, but very fair), 
the ‘lower end of the water’, is beautifully situated at the W. end 
of the *Jelstervand, a lake ? M. in length, deservediy famed for 
its grandeur. Several glaciers descend to it from the Jostedalsbre 
on the E. side, the finest being the *@lacier of Lunde, which is 
best seen from the chureh of Aalhus (see below). The lake and 
the stream flowing out of it contain excellent trout. For the 
journey between Nedre-Vasenden and Udvik a supply of provisions 
had better be taken. — The two next stages may be performed by 
bost, which, if the traveller is anxious to avoid detention, may be 
previously ordered by Forbud from Bergen. This, however, is 
unnecessary if the night is spent here, in which case Forbud 
should be sent very early next day to all the stations as far as Red. 
— The road, which is new and level for the next 2 M., follows 
the N. bank of the lake, which is sprinkled with pleasant-looking 
gaards, and is well cultivated at places. About halfway along the 
lake we pass on the left the hamlet and church of Aalhus, where 
the glaeier of Lunde on the opposite bank of the lake becomes 
more conspieuous. A little farther on we reach — 

13/, M. Ardal, a very poor place, commanding a fine view of 


the lake and the opposite mountains. The next tage, Nike us 
last, is nearly level, the road having recent\y been zeeanatrurtet. 
A bost may be taken from Ardal to Skei for ine suke al «sell, 


unless the traveller has already ordered horzes 'y Rolvu8. 


S 
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road continues to follow the N. bank of the lake, passing t] 
hamlet of Heigheim, a little beyond which it reaches — 

3/4 M. Ovre Vasenden, or Skei, the ‘upper end of the wate, 
another very poor place, at the E. end of the Jelstervand. — TI 
road now becomes more hilly, and enters a strikingly grand aı 
picturesque valley, flanked by enormous and nearly perpendicul 
cliffs, and strewn with huge blocks of rock. The whole of t} 
land-route froın Skei to Hellesylt is well worthy of the notice 
pedestrians. 

3/4 M. Förde, a poor hamlet, lies near the S. end of the *Bre 
heimsvand, or Breumsvand (200 ft.; comp. p. 113), a magnifice 
lake about 11/3 M. in length, enclosed by imposing mountain 
one of the most conspicuous of which is the Skjorta (4120 ft.) ı 
the left. — A little beyond Ferde the road terminates, and ı 
embark in a rowing-boat, in which we skirt the E. bank of t 
lake. About halfway, on the right, we pass a group of huts 
the brink of the lake, where a halt for a bathe and luncheon m. 
conveniently be made. After a row of 2-21/ghrs. in all, we reach - 

11/;M. Red, a hamlet picturesquely situated on the E. ban 
near the church of Bredheim. Horses are frequently engaged he 
for the whole journey to Udvik, in order to save the trouble 
changing again at Moldestad, and this may also be done by Forbuc 

From Red the traveller may row tu Vasenden, the N.W. ‘end uf t 
lake‘, and drive thence to (!/2 M.) Sandene ("Inn), from which a steam 
goes to Udvik on Wednesdays at 3.30 a.m., and to Bergen on Wednesda 
at 5.30 p.m., and on alternate Sundays at 8.30 p.m. (comp. p. 118). 

From Red the road gradually ascends a picturesque valley to- 

1/g M. Moldestad, a group of farms about Ö5Ü0 it. above t| 
lake, with a fine mountain-background. Between Moldestad aı 
Udvik a very steep hill, about 2000 ft. in height, is crossed | 
the road, and most travellers will prefer walking the greater ps 
of the way (not quite 1 M.). The pony-carts usually take abo 
3 hrs. to cross the hill, while a good walker will easily cross it: 
2 hrs.; but those who walk should insist on being preceded | 
the carts and their attendants, who, if left to themselves, are a 
to be unconscionably slow. As we approach the top of the hi] 
about 1300 it. above Moldestad and 2000 ft. above Udvik, ı 
obtain a most striking **Vırw of the glaciers of the Jostedalsb: 
to the right, and of snow-mountains in every direction. Far belc 
lies the small Gaasemyrvand. The road now descends rapidly to. 

4 M. (pay for 11/,) Udvik (*Hammer’s Inn), prettily situatı 
on the S9. bank of the Nordfjord. Travellers proceeding to the 
should take provisions for the journey to Nedre-Vasenden. 

STEAMBOAT from Udvik to Faleide and Visn«es, at present Wedneada, 
6 a.m., and alternate Saturdays, 7.30 p.m.; leaving Visnes on Wedn: 


days at p.m., and alternate Sundays at 4 p.m., and touching at Falet 
I12 hr. later. 


‚  dIfthe steamboat does not suit, we now row from DAvik, pur 
ing the church and hamlet of Invik in a bay to the right, wo — 
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1M. +Faleide (*Tenden’s Inn, often erowded in summer; Sven 
is a good guide to the valleys towards the E.), pleasantly situated 
on the N. bank of the fjord, and a good starting-point for several 
very fine excursions. If the inn is full, the traveller may pro- 
ceed to Visnes (Inn), !/s M. farther up, and the last steamboat- 
station; or, better, row across the fjord direct to (11/4 M.) OI- 
deren, a favourite resort of anglers, where good quarters are ob- 
tainable. 

Excunsıons. From Olderen, situated in the S.E. bay of the 
head of the Nordfjord, the following excursions, two of the grand- 
est in Norway, are most conveniently made (each about 10-12 
hrs. ; guide A kr.). 

(1). Crossing the ‘Eid’ to the N.E. of Olderen, we reach Sande 
on the Loensvand, a lake about 1 M. in length, forming a basin 
of the *Lodal, which we ascend by boat. From N@s we ascend the 
Nasdalto the *Nasdalsbre, an offshoot of the Jostedalsbr&. Farther 
to the E., in the Bedal, lies the Bedalsbre, which may also be 
visited. Tothe N.E. of these two glaciers towers the huge Lodals- 
kaupe (6600 ft.; Kaupe or Kaabe, ‘cape’, ‘mantle’), which may 
be ascended from the Boedal (about 12 hrs. there and back; the 
previous night being spent in the Bedals-Seter). 

). Another and still grander excursion is to the **Oldendal, 
to the $. of Olderen. A carriage-road leads from Olderen to (1/,M.) 
the Oldevand, a lake nearly 1 M. long. At a gaard here we 
obtain a boat (1/5 kr. ; the guide acts as one rower; a second rower 
2 kr.) to convey us to the S.E. end of the lake (in 2 hrs.), on the 
way to which we enjoy a striking view of the * Cecilienkrone 
(6690 ft.), the Synsnipa (6180 ft.), and lastly of the *Glacier of 
Melkevoid, with several waterfalls.. In the middle of the lake 
there is a strong current where vigorous rowing is necessary. 
Landing at the head of the lake, we walk to the @aard Melkevold, 
pass the glacier of Aabrekke on the left, cross a bridge, and ascend 
to Gaarden Brigsdal, the name of which is sometimes applied to the 
whole valley. The path then ascends to the *Glacier of Brigsdal 
(2-3 hrs. from the lake), part of the route being steep and fati- 
guing. The mountain and glacier scenery of this valley and of 
the Lodal are perhaps unsurpassed in Norway. — The inhabitants 
of the Brigsdal are primitive, and their dwellings dirty. Their 
usual greeting is, ‘Signe Medet', i. e. '@ud velsigne vort Mede’ (‘God 
bless our meeting’). 

FRoM FALEIDE TO JOsTEDAL. This very grand, but rough and 
fatiguing mountain and glacier-route takes two or three days 
(guide 24 kr. or more; a supply of provisions should be taken 
from Faleide or Visn®s), but an excursion may be made framı 
Faleide, or better from Visnzs, to the Glacier of Greaidung nt 
back in one day. The starting-point is Visnes or Tewming N 
sbout an hour’s row (1/y hr. by steamboat) from Falaide, heute 
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a rough road leads to (1/g M.) the *Opstryn-Vand, a bost on which 
takes us in 21/9 hrs. to the (11/, M.) Gaard Greidung. From this 
point to the *Greidungsbre is a walk of i!/g hr. more. — Travellers 
bound for the Jostedal spend the night st the Greidungs-Sater, 
and ascend to the glacier by a very rugged path past the Skaarene, 
The passage of the glacier itself is free from danger. The route 
passes to the 9. of the majestic Lodalskuupe, and descends to the 
Faubergstel in the Jostedal (12-14 hrs.), from which the Praste- 
gaard of Jostedal is reached in 4-5 hrs. more (comp. p. 55). 

From Gaarden Grof, near Greidung, a bridle-path ascends ihe Sundal 
and crosses the mountains to Grjotlid on the Oitaelv in the Gudbrands- 


dal (p. 156). Another and finer pass crosses from Merok (see below) to 
Grjotlid. Each of these routes takes about 12 hrs. 


FRoM FALEIDE To HzLLEsYLT (AM,.). The road ascends in 
zigzags over the lofty hill at the back (N.) of Faleide, commanding 
fine retrospective views, and then descends to the Hornindals- 
Vand (p. 113), at the 8.E. angle of which we reach — 

41/, M. (pay for 11/9) Kjos. The next stage, from Kjos to 
Grodass, also a very hilly one, may be performed by water as 
quickly as by the road. (A boat or horses should be ordered by 
Forbud from Faleide.) The road crosses a picturesque wooded 
hill, affording glimpses of the lake at intervals, to the station of — 

1/, M. (pay for 3/4) Grodaas (*Navelsaker’s Inn; Raftevold’s; 
the station-master is Otto Knudsen), with the church of Hornindal, 
near the E. end of the Hornindals-Vand, a fine shaet of water 21/4 
M. in length. The scenery here assumes a more smiling character. 

From Grodaas a path crosses the Kviven (2780 ft.) to (4-5 hrs.) the 
Skydasstation Kaldvatn, whence we may drive towards the E. to (12/4 M.) 
Bjerke on ihe Hjerendfjord (p. 117). From Kaldvatn a good road leads 
to the W. to (LM.) Ferde on the Austefjord, on which a bosat may be 
taken to (15/s M.) Volden (p. 114), — Bjerke may be made the starting- 
point for a visit to the Hjerendfjord and Noranysfjord, after which the 
traveller may rejoin the Grodaas and Hellesylt road at Thronstad (see 
below, and comp. R. 13). 

From Grodaas the road ascends the somewhat uninteresting 
Hornindal to — 

8/4 M. (pay for 1) } Indre Hougen (no accommodation), Tra- 
vellers on their way to the N. do not usually stop at the next 
station — 

8/4 M. 7 Kjelstadlid (1300 ft.), another very poor place, while 
those proceeding towards the 8. change horses at Kjelstadlid, but 
are not required to change again at Hougen. 

From Kjelstadlid the *Hornindalarok (6010ft. ; Rok, 'distaff‘), an appar- 
ently inacoessible pinnacle of rock, commanding a magnificent view of 
the Langefjeld to the E. and the Sandmgre mountains to the N., may be 
ascended in 5-6 hrs. (there and back, 10hrs.). The traveller drives far 
3/, M. up the Hornindal, ascends by a path through birch-wood, and fin- 
ally has a steep climb to the top. 

Beyond Kjelstadlid we enter another grand mountainous region. 

The road descends to Thronstad (A130 ft.) , tormerly a station, a 


Jittle co the N. of which opens the pietuxrenque Nebbedol, arouga 
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which a path leads to the Norangsdal and Qie on the magniflcent 
Norangsfjord (p. 119). The road now descends very rapidly 
through a wild and picturesque valley t0 — 

. 1/gM. Hellesylt (*Sundberg’s Inn; *Jergen Tryggestud's, who 
is the tenant of the Helsetvand, 1/a M. distant, which affords good 
fishing), with the church of Suneiven, grandly situated at the head 
ofthe Storfjord, this arm of which is known as the Sunelvsfjord. 
Steamboat to Merok, Seholt, and Aalesund twice weekly. If the 
steamer does not suit, the traveller should row from Hellesylt to 
Merok, about 13/, M. (in 3-4 hrs.). 

The steamboat arrangements are at present as folluws: from Hellesylt 
to Aalesund vi& Merok, and Seholt, Wednesdays, 5 a.m.; to Aalesund viä 
S«holt, Sundays, 10.30 a.m.; to Merok, Saturdays, 445 p.m. — From 
Merok to Hellesylt, Sundays, 9 a.m.; to S#holt and Aalesund, Wednes- 
days, 6.30 a.m. 

About 1/3 M. to the N. of Hellesylt, on theE. side of the Sun- 
elvsfjord, diverges the **Geiranger Fjord, one of the most magni- 
ficent fjords in Norway, which should on no account be missed. 
At the entranoe to it is the Nockeneb (Nab, ‘beak’), on the right, 
and Gaarden Matvik on the left. In winter when the avalanches 
descend from the Stabbefonn, above the Nockenzb, the windows 
at Matvik are frequently broken by the concussion. On the right, 
farther up the fjord, rises Lysurnebbet, and on the left is Lung- 
flaufjeldet, both upwards of 4000 ft. in height. We next observe 
the isolated Grautaneb, and pass the Hervedragsfjeld, beyond 
which the fjord contracts. On the N. (left) side, near Gaarden 
Knivslaa, are the graceful Knivslaafosse or ‘Seven Sister Walter- 
falls’, formed by the Knivselve (really four or five falls only), 
opposite which are perpendicular cliffs aseuming the shapes of 
grotesque proflles. On the 9. bank lies Gaurden Skuggeflaa, 
in an apparently inaccessible site, about 1600 ft. above the fjord, 
and reached by a precipitous and dizzy path. Near the gaard is 
the Skaggeflaafos or Gjeitfos. In the vicinity is a deep ravine with 
the Jutulbro (‘giant bridge’). On both sides of the fjord are seen 
numerous small waterfalla, some of which descend in the form 
of spray or mist, betraying their existence only by the disturbed 
state of the water into which they fall. Others descend from 
overhanging cliffs in a veil-like form, and are best seen from one 
side. In cloudy weather, when the tops of the mountains are 
shrouded in vapour, the waterfalls seem to fall direetly from the 
clouds. — The scenery of the Geiranger Fjord surpasses that of 
the Nerefjord (p. 59) in picturesqueness and interest, although 
the latter is perhaps wilder and more severe. — If possible, the 
traveller should take one excursion at least on the Geiranger Fjord 
in a rowing-boat. At the head of the fjord, about 3 sea-miles 
from Hellesylt, lies — 

Merok (*Martin Merok’s Inn), pietureaguely situatel. IN 
interesting excursion may be taken hence to the * Rtoraaterior 
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(2000 ft. above the sea-level, about 3 hra. there and back, a 
stiff climb). 

In the background, behind Merok, rises the Zolenebba, the base of 
which is passed by the path to @rjotlid (p. 156) and Skeaker (p. 154) in the 
Gudbrandsdal. This magnificent route should if possible be visited from 
Merok (on foot or on horseback) as far as the ‘Fjeldstue' or refuge-hut 
on the Stavbrekkene (10-12 hrs. there and back; comp. R. 16). 

Grande, a gaard on the N. bank of the fjord, about !/, M. from 
Merok, is the starting- point of an exceedingly grand mountain route 
to Yitredal (1%/, M.). The path ascends, very steeply at first, to Eide 
about halfway, from which a carriage-road descends through a beautiful 
valley to the Norddalsfjord. From Yittredal to Sylie (see below) a row 
of 1l/s hr. 

The steamer returns from Merok to the main fjord, and soon 
again turns to the E. into the *Norddalsfjord, another arm of the 
Storfjord, where it touches at Yitredal, Relling, with the Norddals- 


kirke, and Sylte (Monsen Sylte’s Inn). 

FROM SyYLTE TO AaK (about 5l/, M.). This interesting route to Aak 
or to Veblungsn®s leads through the Valdal and the Istidal. The first 
22/4 M. of the route is by a carriage-road, passing Rem (horses and re- 
freshments obtainable), to the Gaard Fremre Grening (about Ahrs. drive), 
where the night may be spent. Thence a beautiful walk of 7-8 hrs. to 
Hotel Aak or to Veblungsnes (p. 132). 

A visit may also be paid from Sylte to the imposing *Tafjord, the 
easternınost bay of the Norddalsfjord, whence paths rarely frequented lead 
to Grjotlid (p. 156) and to Stueflaaten (p. 134). The Tafjord, though inferior 
to the Geiranger, also boasts of very grand scenery. After leaving Sylte 
we observe the solitary farm of Kasite on the hill to the right. On the 
left is a fine waterfall; and on the same side, farther on, is the Muidals- 
fos, descending from the inhabited Muldal. The steamer steerg through a 
streit into a kind of amphitheatre. A waterfall on the right rebounds 
from & projecting rock, which divides it into two parts. In the back- 
ground ıs the village of Tafjord, on the hill above which, to the right, 
are iron-mines belonging to an English company. Lofty snow-mountains 
peer over the banks of the fjord in every direction. 

The steamer touches at ‘Bygden’ Lange, with its picturesque 
gaards, and at the Liabygd. A fine view is obtained as far as 
Hellesylt to the S., and the mountains of the Geiranger Fjord 
become particularly conspicuous. The steamer then crosses to the 
W. to the Siyngstad or Stranden station, situated on a large penin- 
sula between the Storfjord and the Hjerendfjord. 

T8eholt (*Abrahamsen’s Hotel, on the hill, in the upper part of 
the village ; Station, in the lower part of the village; also several 
lodging-houses and small restaurants), with the new church of the 
parish of Orskog, is charmingly situated, and is a favourite 
summer-resort of the Aalesunders.. The tramway ascending the 
hill near the village belongs to an iron-mine. Both here and 
lower down the fjord we occasionally see the ‘Laksverp’ (called 
‘@ilge' in the Sogn district), or apparatus for catching salmon, 
with a white board in the water to attract the fish. 

To AALEsUnD (steamboat in Ahrs.). The next stations are Langskibse 
and Aure (or Sekelven), a beautiful placc with grand surroundings, whence 
the interesting ascent of Makken (1338 ft.) may be made. The inn here is 
often Alled in summer with visitors from Aslesund. Quarters may, if 

necessary, be procured at Tusvik. Y/a M. Aistant (a row ol \hır). Pasing 
she Zyerendjjord on the left, the steamer »teers to ine N.W., heiween 
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the mainland on: the right and the Sule on the left, and sonn rcaches the 
beautifully situated town of Aulesund (p. 115). — The following interesting 
works may be mentioned in connection with the above route: Minn’s 
‘“Turlstbref frön en Resa i Norge, Sommaren 1875 (Stockholm , 1876); 
L. Daae’s ‘Morake Bygdessgn (Christiania, 1 ; Magdalene Thoresen's 
‘Billeder fra Vesikysten af Norge’ (Copenhagen, . 

From Seholt a hilly and picturesque road leads inland to 
13/, M.) } Ellingsgaard, and descends thence to (1 M.) Vestnes 
tolerable station), a scattered village with a church, beautifully 

situated near the Moldefjord. Steamboat three times weekly to 
Molde (at present Mondays and Fridays, ii a.m., and Saturdays, 
5 p.m.; to Veblungsnaes Sundays and Thuradays at 2.30 p.m., and 
Saturdays at 10 a.m.). If the steamer does not guit, we cross the 
fjord by bost in 21/g-3 hra. to (11/, M.) — 

.— Smonussn's. HoTtEL, at the W. end of the village, near the 
pier of the small local steamboats, with fine view, somewhat dear; 
Hoıu's Horzr, in the main street, near the anchorage of the large 
steamers, fair. — SrzauszoArts to Bergen & times weckly, to Throndhjem 
& times, to Aalesund 6 times, to Vestnas 3 times, to Veblungsnes A times, 
to Eidsvaag and Neste on the Eidsfjord or Langfjord twice, to Bod on the 
Pe y Aly twice weekly; to the Hare, Sande, and Ona twiee 

Molde, a amall town with 1717 inhab., is charmingly situated 

en the N. benk of the Moldefjord. Being aheltered by hills of con- 
siderable height from the N. and W. winds, the vegetation in the 
neighbourhoed is unuaually luxuriant. Roses and other flowers 
are more abundant than in most othen parts of Norway, and some 
of the houses are picturesquely overgrown with honeysuckle. The 
poedominant pine and birch are mingled with horse-chestuuts, 
limes, ashes, and cherry-tnees. Thea main street of the lättle town, 
running parallel wish the bank of the fjord, presents a trim and 
clean appearance. Some of the prineipal commercial firms once 
settled here have migrated. to Aalesund.— Atthe back of the town, 
a little above the main street, is a road akirting the hill-side, and 
commanding beautiful views. On this road is situsted the Church, 
from which we follow the road to the E. as far as a mill and small 
waterfall, near which we observe a very large cherry-tree. A 
branch of this road descends again to the coast-road, which: leads 
to the E. along the Fanestrund,, as this part of the bank is called, 
nearly 1/5 M. in length, where a number of the mexchants of 
Christiensund possess pleasant villas. — To the W. of the chuxch 
the upper road leads to ‘Dahls Have’, a beautiful private garden, 
immediately beyond which a path to the right ascends in 2/g hr. 
to the *Varde on the Moldehsi (about 800 ft.; several finger-posts 
“til Varden’), a megniflcent point of view, and one of the finest in 
Norway. At our feet lies the beautiful fjord, with Molde nestling 
on its N. bank; on the opposite bank, beyond Vestnas, riaes a 
long range of pieturesquely shaped: mauntaina, parlally wurd 
with gnow, ihe most prominent of which is Laupasen (EIS Un 
to the left of these (S.E.), in the distance, riee ae Trannpnler. 
BAEDEKER’s Norway and Sweden. 8 
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‘Hornet’, and Vengetinder in the Romadal, and still more to the 
left (E.) the Skjorta in the Eikisdal. (See the "Udsigt fra Molde’, 
a good panorama, originally published in the Turistforening’s 
Aarbog for 1875, to be had at the bookseller's at Molde, and at 
Cammermeyer’s in Christiania.) Returning from the Varde to 
Dahls Have, we may now oross the upper road, descend through 
an avenue of fine birches, turn to the left, and regain the main 
street near the telegraph - office. — Those who have not time 
to ascend to the Varde should follow the upper road for a few 
paces beyond Dahls Have, turn to the right, and ascend the 

Rakneshaug, a knoll commanding a charming view similar to 
that from the Varde, though less extensive (from the inns to this 
point and back 1/9-3/, hr.). 

To the 8.W. of the town, at the foot of the hill just mentioned, 
is the leper-hospital of Reknes, beautifully situated. The large 
harbour of Molde, where the small local steamers to the Romadal 
and to Aalesund touch twice weekly in each direction, and larger 
steamers to Bergen and to Throndhjem about four times weekly in 
each direction, is admirably protected by the Hjorte and Selere, 
two long islands lying opposite the town. — Molde, though 
lacking good hotel-accommodation, is a charming spot for a pro- 
longed stay. Pleasant excursions may be made by water and by 
land to Klungenes, where Col. Sinclair and his Scotch troops landed 
in 1612, to Eringstad and Fraenen, to Strande, the Boise, and 
Vestn@s; also, by a steamer plying weekly, to Bod on the W. 
coast, 4M. tothe N., or to the Hare, Sande, and the Ona light- 
house, in the Atlantic, about 4 M. to the N.W. of Molde. Lastly, 
a grand excursion may be taken viä Neste (steambost thither twice 
weekly) to the Eikisdal, and thence to Sundalseren (see p. 188). 

To the N. of Molde rises *®tor Tuen (‘great hill’; about 
3000 ft.), another remarkably fine point of view, which should be 
visited if time permits (3-A hrs. ; guide unnecessary if the follow- 
ing directions be noted). The route ascends on the farther bank 
of the brook at the E. end of the town, passing a few houses and 
traversing a partially cleared wood. The barren ‘Tue’ forms the 
background of the valley. After 3/, hr. the valley divides; we 
keep to the right, and in 1/4 hr. more cross a bridge. The path 
then ascends towards the summit in a straight direction, through 
pines, birches, juniper-bushes, and ferns, and is marshy at places, 
but presents no difficulty. The dying and dead pines, with their 
silver-grey trunks, on the (11/3 hr.) upper boundary of the wood 
are very pieturesque. Thence to the summit about 20 min. more. 
The fiora here is of an Alpine character. The very extensive view 
embraces the fjord and the mountains to theN., E., and 9., while 
the bonndless Atlantic stretches to the W. — On the mountsin 

are several small lakes or tarns (Tjern) which form the source of 
the brook by which we have ascended. 
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15. From Molde to Christiania by the Romsdal, 
Gudbrandsdal, and Lake Mjosen. 


AB), M. SteauzoAt to Veblungsnaes and Nas (about 31/s M. or bl/z sea- 
miles) four times weekly in 21/,-Al/z hrs. (at present Sund. 1.30 p.m., Tues. 
4 p.m., Thurs. 1.30 p.m., and Bat. 9 a.m.; from Veblungsn®s Mon. 8 a.m., 
Tues. 71.15 p.m., Frid. 6 a.m., and Sat. 2.30 p.m.; all except the Tuesday 
boat touching at Vestnzs, both in going and returning). DiLIGENceE from 
Veblungsnes to (3A®/s M.) Lillehammer 3 times weekly in three days (at 
present Sund. 7 p.m. and Tues. 8 p.m., spending the first night at Aak, 
and Thurs. 7 p.m., spending the first ht at Horgbem; from Lilleham- 
mer Sund. 7 a.m., Tuea. 6.30 a.m., Frid. 7 a.m.; fareä0kr.). PEDESTRIANS 
should drive to Ormeim at farthest, walk from Ormeim (or all the way 
from Aak) to Laurgaard, and drive thence to Lillehammer (comp. p. 141). 
Steausoar from Lülehammer to (9'/ı M.) Eidsvold daily at 10 a.m. in 7!/z 
hrs. (from Eidsvold daily at 12.60 p.m.). RııLwar from Eidsvold to (6 M.) 
Christiania in 21/23 hrs. (daily at 6a.m. and 93.80 p.m.; from Christiania 
at 8 a.m. and 4.24 p.m.). 

The whole journey may therefore be aocomplished in Al/,-5 days. The 
diligenee, however, is not recommended. The traveller will find it far 
preferable to drive by carriole from Veblungsnzs to Lillehammer (which 
costs about 50 kr.), devoting A-b days to the journey, in which case the 
night should not be spent at the places where the diligence stops (see 
‘Communieationer’). 1 the stations are fast (horse and carriole 1 kr. 80 9. 
per mile), and most of them afford good accommodation. The whole of 
the magnifloent scenery of the RumspaL is seen by the traveller on his 
way from Veblungsnes or Aak to Throndhjem over the Dovrefjeld. 
Those who have reached Molde viä Bergen and intend proceeding to 
Throndhjem one of the other routes, are recommended to take the 
steamer to Veblungsn&s, drive up the Romsdal as far as Ormeim only, 
walk thence to the Slettafos in i hr., and return by the same route to 
Molde, a delightful excursion of two or three days, embracing the finest 
points on the present route. 

es with hoods and open 'Trilier' are sometimes obtainable at 
Veblungsnes for the journey to Lillehammer, at a charge of 150-%0 kr. 

The STRAMBOAT, after leaving Molde, usually crosses the fjord 

to Vestnsss (tölerable station), very beautifully situated on the 


Tresfjord, a few hundred paces from the landing-place. 

From Vesines to Seholt, a steamboat-station on the Nordfjord, see 
p. 129. The steamer to the Geiranger Fjord and Hellesylt at present 
leaves Seholt on Tuesdays and Saturdays at 10. — Travellers arriving at 
Vestn®s from the 8. on a day when the steamer does not ply, and de- 
sirous of proceeding to the Romsdal without delay, may row to Gjer- 
mundsnas, drive thence to Vaage, and take another boat from Vaage to 
Veblungsnes, a journey of 5-6 hrs. in all. 


The mountains at the head of the Tresfjord are very pictur- 
esque. The next stations are Gjermundsnes, at the mouth of tho 
Tresfjord, opposite Vestnzs; Vestad, in theisland’of Sekken; and 
Vaage, on the mainland. To the N.E. extends the Langfjord (at 
the head of which are Zidsvaag, whence a road leads to the Sun- 
dalsfjord, and Neste at the entrance to the Eikisdal; see p. 186). 

We now quit the broad Moldefjord and steer to the S.E. into the 
narrow and picturesque *Bomsdalsfjord, on the N. side of which 

is the Nordvig station. In the vicinity rises the zaunded ui I 
Klungenas, at the base of which Col. Sindleir and is Sana ste 
said to have landed in 1612. To the S. oft Nordvig, on ine SCEN 
bank, is Vold, situsted on a fertile plateau ( Vold, I 
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at the mouth of the Mandal, each of the inhabitants of which 
possesses a boat-house (‘Nest') on the beach here. The outlines 
of the mountains continue to be very picturesque. The next places 
are Savig on the Indfjord, a S. bay of the Romsdalsfjord ; Torvig, 
on the N. bank; and to the E. of it, on the 9. bank, — 

f Veblungsnes (*Onsum’s Hotel; *Enkefru Gryd, in the village, 
unpretending). The ‘Skydsstation’ is at Seines, near the Praste- 
gaard of @ryten, 0 min. walk from the pier. No fewer than four 
different well-defined coast-levels are observable here. ' 

From Setn®s through the /sterdal by a bridle-path, and down the 
Valdal by a road, to Sylte, a steamboat-station on the Norddalsfjord, in 
11/2-2 days (see p. 128). 

Veblungsn®s commands a finer view of tha Romsdalshorn, and 
particularly of the Vengetinder, than Aak, but the situation of the 
place itself is far less picturesque. Most travellers disembark here, 
and drive at once to Aak, 1/, M. distant. 

The steamer now passes the mouth of the Rauma and rounds 
a promontory to } Nes (*Aandal’s Inn), beautifully situsted, com- 
manding an admirable view of the Romsdal mountains and of the 
fjord. The branch of the fjord stretching to the E. of Nas is oalled 
the Isfjord. Salmon-fishing is obtainable in the mouth of the 
Rauma ; and a hill-lake, about 1/,M. distant, affords trout-Ashing. 
There is no pier here as at Veblungsnes. — From Nes to (?/, M.) 
Aak there is also a good road, joining that from Veblungsnas at 
the bridge over the Rauma. 

RoAD TO LILLEHAMMBR (243/;, M.). At Veblungsnas or at Nase 
we enter the far-famed **"Bomsdal, or valley of the Rauma, which 
rises near Stueflaaten, about 41/3 M. to the S.E., where the finest 
scenery on the route terminates. The road from Veblungsnms, 
above which rises the Sein@sfjeld, on the right, soon crosses the 
Rauma and unites with the road from Nzs. It traveraes old glacier- 
moraines, now forming a pleasant park-like traot. To the right 
opens the Isterdal, through which a path, mentioned above, leads 
to Sylte on the Norddalsfjord. On the W. side of that valley rise 
several fine peaks, and on the E. side, at its junction with the 
Romsdal, begin the strikingly pieturesque *Trolltinder (‘witch- 
pinnacles’ ; 5860 ft.), from which avalanches (Sneskred) and rocks 
are frequently preeipitated in winter. On the E. side ofthe Roms- 
dal, opposite the Trolltinder, rises the bold and majestic *Roms- 
dalshorn (5090 ft.), an enormous mass of rock towering almost 
perpendicularly above the valley, and riveting the eye of every 
spectator. Adjoining the ‘Horn’ on the N. are the picturesque and 
still more lofty *Vengetinder (6085 ft.). 

Aak (*Landmark’s Hotel, with baths, comfortable, charges rea- 
sonable), a gaard on an eminence to the left of the road, charm- 

ingly situsted, and pleasantly shaded with trees, is justly a favou- 
rite place for a prolonged stay (salmon und trout-Iahing in the 
neighbourhood). The name (pronounced Oke) is yrehaltiy a aun- 
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traction of ‘Aaker’ (oultivated land), and oceurs in Meraak, Berk- 
ask, and several other names. Aak is abont 1/, M. distant from 
Veblungsnas, 3/, M. from Nes, and 7/, M. from Horgheim. Though 
not a station, horses, carrioles, and sometimes carriages are Pro- 
curable here. — Beyond Aak the road ascends on the right bank 
of the impetuous Rauma, with the magnificent Trolltinder on the 
right, and the Romadalshorn on the left, and passes Gaarden Fiva, 
in a plantation of Birches. Beautiful retrospective view of the well- 
wooded valley with its rich pastures. The valley contracts and 
assumes a wilder character, and the mountains, with their pietur- 
esque pinnacles and freyuent patches of snow, now rise almost 
perpendicularly t0 a height of 5000ft. above the road. Through 
the bed of the stream runs a stony track which is used in winter 
as being less exposed to avalanches, but is generally under water 
in summer. On every side lie huge masses of rock which have 
fallen from the neighbouring cliffs. 

13/, M. +.Horgheim (poor station), grandiy situated, lies on an 
ancient moraine. The road next traverses a marshy tract, once the 
bed of a lake, beyond which the valley again contracts. On the 
right we observe a waterfall, and, farther on, G@aard Rennen. On 
the left we next pass Monge and the pieturesque * Mongefos, de- 
scending from the mountain called Mongejuret. Another fine retro- 
spective view embraces the Trolltinder to the W. and the snow- 
elad Olmafjelä on the E. side of the valley. The road and the 
Rauma next thread their way through a chaos of enormous blocks 
of rock, the result of some tremendous landslip. The scene is 
most impressive and picturesque, and is one of the finest of its 
kind in Europe. 

4 M. + Fiadmark (a fair station) lies, as its name (‘flat field’) 
indioates, in a broader and more smiling part of the valley. The 
scenery continues to be very grand. On each side are several 
waterfalls, precipitated from rocks 2000-3000 ft. in height, but 
most of them are unimportant in dry seasons. On the left are the 
Styggefondfos, the Gravdefos, and the Skogefos; on the right the 
Dontefos, and then the imposing Vermofos. 

1 M. }Ormeim (*Station, unpretending, but good and reason- 
able), beautifully situated on the right bank of the Rauma, and 
several hundred feet above it, commands an admirable view ofthe 
pisturesque *Vermofos, or Vermedalsfos, a waterfall on the oppo- 
site bank, nearly 1000 ft. in height, and of the mountain called 
the Alterhei. After rain, and during the melting of the snow in 
early suınmer, the fall assumes most imposing dimensions. The 
windows at the back of the station afford a good survey of the fall. 
If time permits, a day should be devoted to inspecting the fall 
more elosely and ascending the *Storkatte (DR IL. "Ixwuchene 
visiting the Romsdal from Molde, and intending to tum Ne 
are recommended not to drive beyond Ormeim, aa he uA Di 
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up the valley is steep and trying to the horses. A walk, howerer, 
should be taken as far as the *Slettafos, about 23/, Engl. M. from 
Ormeim (see below). Artists and anglers frequently make a pro- 
longed stay at Ormeim. 

The ascent of the Siorhatte occupies about & hrs., and riding Is prac- 
ticable for three-quarters of the way (guide 4, horse A kr... The route 
descends from the station to a bridge over the Rauma, crosses it‘, turns 
to the right, and ascenda by the side of the Vermofos to a (1!/z hr.) Sater. 
After 1!/2 hr. more the path terminates and riders dismount. In another 
hour, the last half of which is spent in clambering over loose stones, we 
reach the summit. The view, like those from most of the Norwegian 
‘Fjelänuter‘, is deficient in picturesqueness, although extensive. — The 
best point for surveying the Vermofos is a rocky knoll on the right (E.) 
bank of the Rauma, exactly opposite the fall, and easily found without 
a guide. Itis reached by traversing the pastures at the back of the station. 

Beyond Ormeim the road ascends more rapidlyand continuously, 
80 that the next stage, though less than 7 Engl. M., usually takes 
fully two hours. The river continues to flow through a profound 
and picturesque ravine on our right About 3/, M. above Ormeim 
we come to a finger-post on the right indicating the way to the 
*Slettafos (properly the Lower Slettafos, as there is another fall of 
the same name higher up), ‘80 ells’ from the road. We alight 
here, cross the new bridge above the fall, and follow the path for 
a few hundred paces to a spot below the overhanging rocks, where 
the imposing cascade is seen to the best advantage, and where its 
roar is loudly reverberated. The rocky walls of the gully have been 
worn into deep cauldrons (‘Jattegryder”) by the action of the water. 
— Above this point the road ascends the once dreaded *Bjerneklev 
(‘bearxs’ eliff’) in numerous windings, some of which the pedestrian 
may avoid by means of short-cuts. From the mountains on the 
right several different streams, the chief of which is the Ulvaa, 
the discharge of the Ulvevand, are precipitated into the ravine, 
contributing to form the Rauma. At the head of the ravine is the 
picturesque Upper Slettafos, which is imperfectly seen from the 
road. The ravine contains three or four other waterfalls, well 
worthy of being ezplored, but not visible from the road. 

7/, M. (pay for 1 M.) }8Stueflaaten (*Station, good and moder- 
ate), in a wild and bleak situation at the head of the Romsdal, 
lies near the watershed between that valley and the Gudbrands- 
dal, to which last it is considered to belong, about 2050 ft. above 
the fjord, and 700 ft. above Ormeim. The last retrospective view 
of the Romsdal mountains is obtained here. The forms of the 
mountains in the Gudbrandsdal are generally unpicturesque, and 
tbe valley comparatively tame. The Ulvaa and some of the other 
streams afford good trout-fishing. 

From Stueflaaten to the EZikisdal, towards the N., a fatiguing moun- 
tain-path, see p. 186. — Another mountain-route, little frequented, leads 
bence towards the W. to the Norddalsfjord, a branch of the Storfjord in 
the Sendmere district. It ascends the course of Ihe Ulvaa, which de- 


scends from the Ulverand, crosses the mounteins, and Aracenda by ae 
Dodalselo to ihe Tafjord, the innermost bay of the Norddslstyord, where Ihr 
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steamer touches once weekly on its way to Aalesund. Sylie, on the N. side 
of the entranoe to the Tafjord, and Relling on the 8. side, about 1 M. 
distent, are touched at twice weekly by a steamer to Aalesund, and twice 
weekly by one to Hellesylt. (Comp. R. 14.) 


The road continues to traverse a bleak and wild region, and 
crosses the watershed between the two valleys. Near Gaarden Ei- 
nabu is an ancient ‘Bautastein’. King Olaf, ‘the Saint’, is said to 
have halted at this gaard in 1029, when pursued by the rebellious 
peasantry, shortly before the final struggle to regain his supre- 
macy which terminated with his death at Stiklestad near Levanger 
(p. 207). The scenery ofthe Gudbrandsdal, into which we are about 
to descend,, is picturesque and interesting at places, though in- 
ferior to that of the Romsdal. The descent is very gradual. 

11/g M. + Melmen (*Station) lies near the church of Lese- 
skougen, as this district is called, and at the upper end of the three 
small lakes known as the Lessskougen- Vand (2040 ft.), from 
which to the W, the Rauma descends to the Atlantic, and to the 
E. the Lougen to the Skagerrak. In the vicinity a picturesque 


waterfall. The fishing is well spoken of. 

Two ascents sometimes made from Mglmen, though lacking the ele- 
ment of picturesqueness, are well calculated to convey an idea of the 
vastness and dreariness of the Norwegian mountains as compared with 
the inhabited regions: that of the Storhe (6690 ft.) to the N., and that ofthe 
Digervarde (5860 fi.) to the 3. (A-Ö hrs. in each case; horse and guide 8kr.). 

From Msimen to Gaard Reiten in the upper Eikisdal (10-12 hrs.), a 
fatiguing mountsin-path, see p. 186. 

From Melmen to Aanstad or Skeaker and the Jolunfjeld, see p. 144. 

11/; M. F Lesevark (*Station), at the S.E. end of the lake, 
derives its name from the iron-mine formerly worked here, but 
abandoned about the beginning of the century owing to want of 
wood. — The road now descends to — 

7/3 M. + Holset (*Station), on another small lake called Lese- 
vand (1700 ft.), which has of late been partially drained. 

A bridie-path ascends from Hols®t by the Zoraelv to the Storseter 
and the Nysater (about 5 hrs.), and crosses the mountains thence to Aar- 
stad (or Skeaker), a long day’s journey, which may be broken by spend- 
ing a night at the Nyswter, a pleasing specimen of the Norwegian chalet 


(see 5 145). 
8/8 M. F Holaker (*Station, comfortable), an uninteresting 
place, also lies in the district of Lese. The road again ascends. 


4M. }Dombaas, or Domaas(*Station, a comfortable, well-built 
house, but dearer than most of the others; telegraph-office), where 
the scenery becomes more attractive, is an important place owing to 
its position at the junction of the Gudbrandsdal and Dovrefjeld 
routes, and lies high above the ravine of the Lougen (about 
‘2000 ft. above the sea). White fox and other skins and reindeer's 
antlers are offered for sale here. The airis fresh and exhilarating, 


and the place is suited for a prolonged atay. 

A pleasant excursion of A-5 hrs. may be taken from Domberr \o \ür 
Horegssater on the 8. bank of the Lougen, where a Ane view al ihe veian, 
of Snehsetten, and other mountains is enjoyed. REN 

From Dombass over the Dovrefjeld to Throndhjem, ses %. ION 
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The road now descends the valley of the Lougen (Laagen, or 
Laugen, ‘river'), eommandinga fine view ofits profoand revine, with 
the Kjelen rising above it. Looking back, we observe the pointed 
Horung zising above the Lesevand, on the N. side. We next pass 
Gaarden Lid, the buildings of which are roofed with birch-bark 
(Naver) covered with green turf. The scenery becomes very un- 
interesting, and the road descends over huge deposits of detritus. 

1 M. TToftemoen (*Station)) lies at the head of the Gudbrands- 
dal in the narrower sense, the road we have just traversed from 
Dombaas being eonsidered to belong to the Dovrefjeld region. The 
name signifies an inhabited site (Tuft) on a sandy plain (Mo). 
The word ‘toft’ oecurs in England and Scotland in a somewhat 
similar sense. The ststion-master traces his desoent from Harald 
Hasrfagre, and possesses a number of interesting old curiosities. 
A seter about 4 hr. distant, belonging to his father, is interesting. 
— A little beyond Toftemoen we pass the chureh of Dovre, which 
Prof. Forbes calls a singular and ugly structure (‘“Norway’, p. 11), 
situated on an ancient moraine. Like many of the Norwegian 
churches, it is built in the form of a Greek eross. In the centre 
rises the tower. At the end of each arm of tke cross is a small 
projecting addition. The whole structure is covered with large 
dark slabs of slate. Some of the tombstones in the churchyard are 
interesting. — The farms, as usual, are all placed on the sunny 
side of the valley, while on the other side rise dreary masses of 
mountsinand rock. — Farther on we cross the Loug by anew bridge. 

1 M. } Brandhougen (*Station) still belongs to the parish of 
Dovre. The station contains a curious old wardrobe, painted and 
gilded, a table dating from 1763, and several specimens of wood- 
carving. The station-masters here and farther up the valley some- 
times allow travellers to go without a ‘Skydsgut’, leaving the 
horses to zeturn when an opportunity offers, in which case the 


treveller enjoys more independenee. 

The Jetta (5480 ft.) which rises to the W., is sometimes asoended 
from Brendhougen. It commands an imposing view of the Dovrefjeld, 
the Rondane, and the Jotunfjeld. 


Below Brandhougen the road traverses a dreary part of the 
valley, covered with deposits of stones and sand, and partially 
overgrown with stunted pines. As late as July large patehes of 
snow are frequently seen by the road-side. On the right rises 
Kjslen, on the left the Rustenfjeld. The cultivated land which 
now begins to appear, with the cuttings used for its irrigation, is 

‘of a wery poor deseription. The road, which is here about 1850 ft. 

above the sea-level, soon begins to descend over the rocky barrier 

of the Rust (‘wooded hill'), through which the Lougen has foroed a 

passage for itself. The old road crossing this hill was a toilsome 

and sometimes dangerous route. We now descend, skirting the 

esscades of the Lougen, into an impming pine-e\el "Bawiae, ae 
Znest point of which is at the *Bridge which carıier ihe rund w 


r 
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the right bank of the river. A little beyond the bridge a path 
to the Hevringen Sater diverges to the left. The traveller is re- 
commended to walk from the bridge to Leurgaard, a distance of 
about 1/, M. 

1 M. TLaurgaard (*Station, comfortable), where the scenery 
becomes less interesting, lies about 1000 ft. above the sea-lerel. 
From this point the road is good and nearly level all the way to 


Lillehammer. 

An interesting excursion may be made hence by a beidle-path to the 
Bevringen Sater, fitted up as a small inn, the property of the statien- 
master at Laurgaard, about 1 M. distant. Near it rises *Formokampen 
(4885 ft.), a fine point of view, easily ascended. The whole excursion 
there and back oscapies 7-8 hrs., and conveys a good idea of the wild 
and desolate character of the Norwegian mountain sconery. 

From LAURGAARD TO SERUM (or Vaage, 1?/; M.). he picturesque, 
but hilly road crosses the mountains to the W. of Laurgaard to (1!/s M.) 
Nordre erie and (?/« M.) Serum (p. 142). Other roads to Serum, 
see p. 1W$. 

Below Laurgaard the river is again orossed, and we pass a large 
deposit of stones and detritus (Skred), and several others farther 
on, the ends of which from some unexplained cause rise in the 


form of knolls. 

7/9 M. T Moen (tolerable station) lies at the confluence of the 
Lougen with the Ui«a, which descends from Lake Ula at the foot of 
the *Böndane (6920 ft.), and forms the Daanofos (“thunder-fall’) 
elose to the road. The wall of the neighbouring Churechyard of Sel 
is ouriously constructed of slabs of slate, while most of the old 
tombstones are of Kiebersten or soapstone. — The pigs of the 
Gudbrandsdal, sometimes adorned with triangular pieces of wood 
(Sule) round their necks, enjoy perfect liberty, and are a sturdy, 
wholesome-looking raoe. 


Heif-an-hour may be pleasantly spent here in ascemding the inter- 
ening valley of the Via for about !/s M. — The fine mountain-group of 
the Rondane is sometimes visited from Moen, but the expedition is a 
1 and fatiguing one. It may also be reached from the Alina reilway- 
sta in the. valley of the Glommen (p. 208). 


On the left side of the road, nearly halfway between Moen and 
Bredevangen, is the steep hill called Äringelen, which was form- 
erly traversed by the old road. On 26th August, 1612, when Col. 
George Sinclair with his 900 Sootch auxiliary troops, who had 
landed a few days previously at the Klungenzs on the Romsdals- 
fjord, were attempting to force their way through Norway to join 
the Swedes, who were then at war with the Norwegians, they were 
intercopted by an ambush of 300 Norwegian peasants at this spot. 

The natives had oollected huge piles of stones and wood on the 

hill above the road, which they hurled down on the invaders when 
they reached this part of the road. Most of the ill-fated Icon 
were thus destroyed, while the survivors, with a iow eieeylisne, 
were put te the sword. (See Laing’s ‘Norway..) ne mauauts Ss 
commemorated by a tablet in the rock to the \eft, beaning {he I* 
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scription, ‘Erindring om Bandernes Tapperhed’. —- To the right is 
the confluence of the Ottaelv and the Longen. 

A little beyond Kringelen, halfway between Moen and Bredevangen, 
a road diverges to the right, crosses the Lougen, and ascends the valley of 
the Ottaelv to (1 M. from Moen or from Bredevangen) +Aasoren, (1%/s M.) 
+Nordre Snerle, and (2/, M.) +8srum (or Vaage), on the main route from 
the Gudbrandadal to the western fjords (p. 1). 

Passing a lake-like expansion of the Lougen, we next reach — 

3/4 M. TBredevangen (*Station, small), beautifully situated. 
(Road to Serum, see above.) Near the station is the prison of the 
district. The background of the Alpine picture, looking up the 
valley, is formed by the lofty Formokampen. — About halfway 
between this station and the next the Sjoa-Elv falls into the Loug. 
The road, which is here about 1000 ft. above the sea-level, or 
600 ft. above Lake Mjesen, now bends to the E. 

Immediately above the confluence of the Sjoa and Lougen a road di- 
verges to the right, crosses the Lougen, and ascends the valley of the Sjos 
to (2!/4 M. from Bredevangen; 25/s M. from Storklevstad) +Bjslstad, one 
of the largest and most interesting gaards in Norway, the proprietor of 
which claims to :be of royal descent. The next stations are (11/; M.) . 
+Nordre Snerle and (2/, M.) Serum (p. 143). 


The road traversesa poordistriet, partiallywooded with stunted 
pines and birches. Thefflelds are irrigated by means of numerous 
cuttings (Renner). The cottages of the Husmaend, or farm-la- 
bourers, called Stuer, are usually roofed with turf. The large 
slabs of slate common in this district are used for making walls, 
for roofing purposes, and for the drying of malt. A number of 
small gaards are perched on the hill-side in apparently inacces- 
sible situations. The magpie (Skjer), an object of superstitious 
veneration among the Norwegian peasantry, is frequently seen 
here. The river forms numerous rapide and cataracts. 

11/, M. T8torklevstad (*Station) lies a little below the church 
of Kvam, situated on the left. Below the church, on the right, 
is a stone near the road-side recording that Col. Sinclair is buried 
there. Road to Bjelstad, see above. About 1/, M. to the S.E. of 
the station is the *Gaard Vik, formerly the station, and still an 
inn. The road again turns towards the 8., and descends to — 


7/g M. 7 Byre (tolerable station). 
road to the right, crossing the Lougen, and ascending the valley of 
the Vinstra, leads from Byre to (1 M.) + Zarildstad i Kovikne and Skabo, 
whence a dreary track ascends to the Jotunfjeld (R. 17). 


The road next passes (1/, M.) Qie or Setorp, formerly a station, 
and the scenery becomes more pleasing. The picturesque houses, 
roofed with turf, generally have a Sval, a kind of covered pas- 
sage or porch adjoining them. On the right, farther on, is Gryting, 

a pleasant-looking gaard. On the left rises the Skudal, a pre- 
cipitous rock. The river, after forming several picturesque cata- 
racte, gradually loses the character of a mountain-torrent. 
115 M. FListad i Sendre Fron (*Station, somtortiile | *Gaard, 
Zittehove, a little farther on), near which is the Church ot From, 
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prettily situated, is a good place for spending a night. Beyond it 
is Gaarden Hove, once the scene of heathen sacriflcial rites. Far- 
ther on is Gaarden Huntorp, once the seat of Dale Gudbrand, the 
powerful heathen opponent of St. Olaf. We next observe the 
Gaard Steig, picturesquely and loftily situated, once the resi- 
dence of the ‘Foged’ Lars Gram, the leader of the peasants who an- 
nihilated the Scottish invaders commanded by Col. Sinclair. The 
road 500n passes, on the left, the church of Venebygden. The valley 
now becomes somewhat marshy. We cross the Vaalaelv (fine view); 
on the left rises the Vaalhaug. Near this point a bridle-path di- 
verges to the Atne-Vand (see below). 

11/, M. TSkjeggestad (*Station,; walls adorned with photo- 
graphs, including ‘Col. Sinclair's Landing’ from a picture by 
Tidemand) is picturesquely situated, but the environs are some- 
what marshy. On a hill to the left, a little beyond it, stands the 
old church of Ringebo. The horns of the cattle here are frequently 
tipped with wooden or metal knobs to prevent them from doing 
injury. On the road-side are seen numerous snow-ploughs ($ne- 
plouge). The Klinkenberg (3080 ft.) is sometimes ascended hence 
for the sake of the view (6-8 hrs. there and back; horses at the 
station). 

Between Venebygden and Skjeggestad, near tlfe influx of the Vaal, 
a bridle-path diverges to the E. to Solliden and the *Atne-Vand (a day’s 
journey), whence the traveller may either proceed to Foldal and Jerkin 
on the Dovrefjeld by a tolerable road, or descend the valley of the Aine- 
Elv to the Glommen. Comp. p. 203. 

The road next passes through a ravine bounded by the preci- 
pitous and furrowed Elistaklev and a similar rock opposite. Farther 
on we pass the Djupdal on the left, above which is Gaarden Upsal. 
On the right rises the pieturesque mountain called Tuliknappen. 
Near Kirkestuen the height attained by the river during an inun- 
dation (Flom) on 16th and 17th June, 1860, is marked on the 
rocks by the road-side. 

11/gM. + Kirkestuen (Station, small) lies near the upper end of 
Lake Losna, a narrow lake formed by the Loug, about 11, M. in 
length, and formerly navigated by a small steamboat. The lake 
contains excellent fish (Yrret, or trout; Trel, roach ; Horr, gray- 
ling; Siik, Coregonus lavaretus, or fresh-water herring, a fish of 
the salmon tribe; and Laka, Lota vulgaris, burbot). — About 
1 M. from Kirkestuen the road crosses the Mozxa, and soon reaches 
the church of Tretten and Holmen (Inn), formerly a station, near 
the lower end of Lake Losna. A ferry here orosses the Lougen to a 
road leading to (11/;M.) Nerstevold and (1M.) Veisten (see below). 
A horse-fair of considerable importance is held at Holmen annu- 
ally on 15th-17th August. We next reach (1/,M. from Haknan — 

41/,M. .Formo (small station), from wbich a rettaspartine ie 
is obtained of the snow-capped peaks of the Röndone. Tue pEd- 


sauts here wear red caps, and frequently carry & pesuliut yna A 
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pannter on their backs (Bagmeis, elsewhere called Naverkont). 
On the road-side are a number of Kvilesteller, or open stalls for 
resting horses. The posts flanking the road (called Rodestolper) 
mark the portions (Roder) which the adjoining landowners are 
bound to keep in repair. 

The vegetation now becomes richer, and the valley better cultivated. 
The predominating pines and birches are interspersed with the maple 
(Lenn), the aspen (Asp), the mountain-ash (Rogn, ‘'royne’‘, ‘'rowan'), and 
the alder (Oldre). Among the wild flowers may be mentioned the rose 
(Kilungerkjer), the violet aconite (Zushat, ‘louse-hat’), and the ZLinnasa 
borealis (Giegenfede, ‘cuckoo-food’). 

On the right, beyond Formo, rises the Dreshula, a picturesque 
cliff. The road now traverses a ravine where the Loug has forced 
its passage through a barrier of rock. 

15/, M. TFossegaarden (*Inn, often filled with anglers and 
tourists in August) is beautifully situated above the Loug, which 
here forms a fine fall called the *Hunnerfos, where the famous 
Hunnererreter, or lake-trout, are caught in large numbers. The 
Neverfjeld, a fine point of view, may be ascended hence in 2 hours. 
The numerous heaps of stones on the road-side testify to the 
trouble which the farmers have had in preparing their land for 
cultivation. The syllables rud, rod, or ryd in which names of 
Norwegian places 80 frequently terminate have reference to the 
‘uprooting’ of treeg and removal of stones. — The road rung at a 
considerable height above the Loug, and passes smiling green 
slopes with forest in the background to the left. To the right, about 
1 M. from the last station and 1/sM. from Lillehammer, a road 
descends into the deep valley of the Loug, crosses it by a bridge, 


and ascends the Gausdal. 

The GauspaL Roan ascends to (1!/s M.) +Diserud, from which Nerste- 
vold, to the right, is 13/s M. distant; (13/; M.) +Yeisten, (11/ı M.) +Helledberg, 
and (1!/, M.) + Avisderg, beyond which mountain -tracks, rarely used, 
lead to the Jotunfjeld (RB. 17). A little beyond Diserud is a gaard be- 
longing to Bjernstjerne Bjernson, the poet and novelist. — From Veisten 
a road leads to (1 M.) +Nerstevold and (1!/s M.) Holmen (see above). 

The *Gausdal Sanatorium, a large hotel and pension near the &Skek-. 
seter, and a favourite resort of Norwegian visitors, is finely situated on 
the hiN to the right of the Gausdal, about 3000 ft. above the sea-level, 
or 2600 ft. above Lake Mjssen, and 8!/s M. from Lillehammer. An omni- 
bus runs to the Sanatorium in summer from the Victorta Hotel at 6 a.m. 
daily (in 6!/. hrs.), returning thence to Lillehammer at 4 p.m. (inÖhrs.; 
fare 8 kr.). It may also be reached by carriole: (11/s M.) +Diserud, (13/, M.) 
+Nerstevold, (1 M.) Sanatorium (where horses are also generally proour- 
able). Travellers from Lillehammer on their way up the Qudbrandesdel 
may visit ihe Sanatorium and descend thence to Ngrstevold and Holmen 
(see above). Visitors making a prolonged stay at the Sanatorium 
about 6 kr. per day for board and lodging; passing travellers are 
hotel-prices. Among the many pleasant walks and excursions which may 
be taken from the Sanatorium, one of the finest is to the (2 hrs.) summit 
of *Prastekampen (A000 ft.), which commands an admirable view of the 
glaciers and peaks of the Jotunfjeld and other mountains. 

11), M. TLillekammer. — *Vıorozıa Horzı, well situated, near the 

bridge over the Messna; "Mapaus ORusRUD, in ihe mein street, om tbe 
left, a little farther on, whose son-in-law , Hr. Ingenisr Lone, \r non 
intelligent and obliging; charges at both, B. 1-12, B. or 8.11, B.Aux.\ 
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Hammer‘s plessant hotel, lower down, near the church, was olosed in 
1878. The steamboat-pier is fully 1 Engl. M. from the hotels; omnibus 
to and from the pier gratis. — F. Frisenderg, on the E. side of the main 
street, sells well-executed silver plate and trinkets at moderate prices; 
tastefully carved meersehaum-pipes, eto. at G. Larsen’s, ou the opposite 
side of the street. 

DıLıGEence to Aak and Vebdlungsnas on Sundaye at 7 a.m., Tuesdays 
at 0.30 a.m., and Fridays at 7 a.m.; a Journey of 9 days (spending two 
nights on the road; fare A0 kr.). In the height of the season all the seats 
are sometimes eng a week or a fortnight in advance (a telegram may 
be sent from Chris a); but early or late in the season there is less 
difficulty, and the diligence is then a pleasant and inexpensive conveyance 
for a pariy eng all the four seats. — Over the Dovrefjeld to Seren 
on Wednesdaya at 7 a.m.; a journey of three long days (spending two 
nights on the way; fare 48 kr.).. Same remark as above. — Omnibus to 
Gausdal Sanatorium, see above. — CARRIAGE with pair of horses from 
Lillehammer to Aak or Veblungsnes (24% M.) %0 kr.; to Steren 
(BYı M.) 0-80 kr., aocording to the demand. A Trille, or coarriage 
without a hood, is cheaper. The journey may be performed in one of 
the following ways, a distinot bargain being made beforehand with the 
driver in each case, and the halting-places xed. The same horses may 
be taken for the whole Journep, in which case the pace is very moderate, 
and the journey to Aak or to Steren takes A-5 days or more; or horses 
may be changed at eaeh station, in which case the whole journey to 
either of these places may be performed in 3 days. The oharge is about 
the same for eiiher plan. The driver expects a fee ( Drikkopenge‘) of 
56 kr. in each case. — The CARBRIoLE Journey to Veblungsnes, inoluding 
fees to the Kost boys (Skydagutter”), changing horses in the usual way, 
costs about SO kr., to Steren about 59 kr. — The last mode of trevelling 
is the least expensive and most independent, and is speeially reeommended 
to PEDESTRIANS, a party of whom may pleasantiy vary their journey by 
driving on the more level and downhill stages, and walking on the others, 
on which last one cart (Stolkjerre) will generally suffice for their luggage. 
The finest pointe in ihe GUDBRanDenaL are Fossegaarden (with the Zun- 
derfos), the stage from Formo to Kirkestuen, Laurgaard and the ravine 
above it, and Dombaas; in the RomsenvaL the whole valley from Ormeim 
to Aak; on the DovrErsELnd Jerkin, the stage from Kongsvold to Drivsiuen, 
and that from Austbjerg to Bjerkaker. The journey, if judiciously varied 
as suggested, will be found very enjoyable, especially from Dombaas 
either to Aak or to Steren, or in the reverse direction, and may in eitber 
case be accomplished in 4-7 day. 

STEANBOAT to Eidsvold in Ti/s hre., daily at 10 a.m.; fare Ö kr. 


Lillehammer is beautifully situated on the Mesena, on the 
E. bank of Lake Mjesen (comp. p. 36), about 150 ft. above the 
lake, and 1/, M. below the influx of the Lougen (Laug, Laag, or 
Log, i. e. ‘river’; Laagen, ‘the river’; ‘the Logen’, though gene- 
rally used, is grammatically speaking, a pleonastic expression). 
The town (1560 inhab.), whieh presents a modern appearance, 
has enjoyed municipal privileges since 1827 only. It is called 
Lillehammer (“Hittle hill’) to distinguish it from Hamar or Stor 
Hamar. The principal building is the substantial and handsome 
Grammar School (Latinskole) , at the S. end of the main street, 
overlooking the church and the lake. A cotton-mill (managed by 
Hr. Ingenier Lyng), saw-mills, flour-mills, and a manufastary \ 
agricultural implements add to the importance of the glace. \iüie- 
hammer is a plessant point for a short stay, and being, {he Terminus 
of the Mjesen steambosts and the starting-peint A ine Sni- 
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brandsdal route, is a very busy place in summer and a great 
rallying-point for travellers. — The turbulent Messna forms 
several beautiful * Waterfalls (the Helvedeshel, or "hell-cauldron’, 
and others) about 1/4 M. to the N.E. of the town (1 hr. from the 
hotels there and back). Pleasant walk of 1/a hr. tothe $., passing 
the Grammar School, to a bench on the road-side, commanding a 
fine view. To the E. of Lillehammer stretches a vast tract of for- 
est, wild and almost uninhabited. The Messna and the Messna 
Lakes, in a sequestered situation 1 M. to the E. (reached by a 
rough, and at places swampy forest-path), afford good trout-fishing. 

On the W. bank of Lake Mjesen, which is here less than 1/, M. 
in width, opposite Lillehammer (ferry adjoining the steamboat- 
pier), lies T@aarden Vingnes, a posting-station, prettily situated, 
from which FDiserud in the Gausdal (see above) is 7/; M. distant. 
A good, but somewhat hilly road, with the stations 7 @rytestuen 
and Sveen, leads from Vingnas to (3°/,M.) FGjevik (p.37), a plea- 
sant route, following the bank of the piceturesque lake, but rarely 
frequented by travellers. The steamboat-trip from Lillehammer to 
Gjevik takes 21/5 hours. Thus far the lake is narrrow, and is 
bounded by pieturesque and partially wooded hills of considerable 
height. Beyond Gjevik it expands, and the scenery, though still 
pleasing, becomes tamer. — Gjovik, and the routes thence to 
Christiania and through Valders to Lerdalssren, see R. 4, il, a. 


16. Boutes from the Gudbrandsdal to the Jotunfjeld, 
and to the Sognefjord, Nordfjord, and Storfjord. 
A. To ReDSHERIM, THE SOGNEFJELD, FORTUN, AND THE SOGNEFJORD. 


ReDsHEIM is reached by one of four different routes from the Gud- 
brandsdal: 1. Road from #Storklevstad (p. 138) diverging between that sta- 
tion and Bredevangen, to Nordre Snerie Al/s M.; 2. Road from Bredevan- 
gen (p. 138), diverging between that station and Moen, to Nordre Snerle 
28/5 M.; 3. Road from Laurgaard % 137) direct to Nordre Snerle 1”/s M. 
From Nordre Snerle to Redsheim 5%/s M. more. 4. Bridle-path from Mei- 
men (p. 135) to Aanstad, about 5 M. (1-2 days), and thence by road to 
Redsheim 23/, M. (see below). Travellers from the 8. are recommended to 
take the third of these routes, those from the N. the fourth. — From 
Redsheim to the Sognefjord there are bridle-paths only, but part of the 
journey may be performed by road as far as Grjotlid. No time should 
be lost in reaching Stamstad or Lom (though a digression may be made 
to the picturesque Ozxefos near Storvik), but beyond that point ampie 
time should be allowed for the enjoyment of the magnificent scenery. 
— As the roads are all somewhat rough and hilly, good walkers will 
probably prefer to perform the greater part of the journey on foot, hiring 
a Stolkjserre for luggage. 

From Snerle, where the first three of the above-mentioned 
roads unite, the road follows the somewhat monotonous valley of 


the Otta to — 
%4 M. f8erum, or Sarheim (*Inn, comfortable), 1{4M. to the 
W. of which is the curious old church of Vaage or Svee. Im Ihe 
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distance rises the snow-clad Lomsegg (p. 148). The road now 
follows the S. bank of a lake 4M. in length, called the Vaage- 
vand as far as Stamstad, and the Ottavand farther on, passing a 
number of gasrds, some of which are historically interesting. 
Storvik, one 0f these gaards, where tolerable quarters are obtain- 
able, about i1/, M. from Serum, is prettily situated. Immediately 
above the lake rises the Skardhe (5340 ft.) The Thesse, which 
falls into the lake near this point, descends from the Thessevand, 
a lake abounding in fish, and on its way forms several fine cas- 
cades. The most picturesque of these is the *Orefos, which may 
be reached without a guide in 11/9-2 hre. by following the E. bank 
of the stream. — The scenery is fine all the way to Redsheim. 

21/8 M. }Gardmo, the next station, also lies on the 9. bank of 
the lake, beyond which the road runs more inland. 

1 M. TSendre Stamstad, or Andvord (*Station), lies near the 
influx of the Bevra into the Vaagevand, which above this point 
is generally called the Ottavand. 

A view is obtained of the valleys of the Baavra and Otta, se- 
parated by the huge Lomsegg. By the bridge of Lom the Ba»vra 
forms a waterfall, the milky colour of which indicates that it de- 
sconds from glaciers. The alluvial deposits at the mouth of the 
stream have formed a considerable delta, which confines the Otta 
to the N. side of its valley. About 1/, M. from Stamstad we 
reach the — 

*Church of Lom (1290 ft.), one of the ancient Norwegian 
Stavekirker, built entirely of resinous pine-wood, and dating 
from the i3th or 14th century. The architectural forms recall the 
Byzantine style. The once open roof is now concealed by a flat 
ceiling, and there are other modern disfigurements. The Puipit, 
with its sounding-board, and a silk Flag with a hand holding a 
sickle are noteworthy. Hr. Brodahl, the pastor, who often oblig- 
ingly shows the church himself, states that the flag was presented 
by a neighbouring farmer who introduced the system of irrigation 
many years ago. This must have been a great boon to the commu- 
nity, as rain is scarce in this district. — The curious dragone’ 
heads on the outside of the church, the scale-like roof, the cen- 
tral tower, and the N. portal should also be noticed. The external 
woodwork is coated with tar, which has become as hard as stone. 
The restoration of the edifice is contemplated. — The churchyard 
contains interesting Tombstones of ‘Klebersten’, or soapstone, in 
the form of crosses encircled with rings. — A Stabbur at the 
Prestegaard, or parsonage, is also worthy of inspection. — A fair 
held here annually in July is largely attended by the natives of 
the W. coast with their sturdy ponies. — The ascent of the Lome- 
egg from Lom is not recommended. 

Beyond Lom the road continues to aucend the walley ine 
Otta, while our route here turns to the left. 
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The Rosp FROM Lom TO RepsHEIM ascends the narrow and at 
first well cultivated *Bevradal, with its brawling stream, a pic- 
turesque valley, especially when seen by morning light. One of 
the bridges is a curious old Norwegian strueture, and another near 
Reodsheim is also an object of interest. At one point called the 
*Staberg, where there is a mill, the ravine is extremely narrow, 
and huge blocks of rock have fallen into it from the hills above. 
Higher up, the valley expands ‚but at the same time becomes stony 
and sterile. Great caution is necessary in driving, as the narrow 
road runs close to the bed of the stream at places. In the back- 
ground rise the *"Galdhe, whieh coneeals the Galdhepig, and the 
*Djuvbre, forming a most imposing mass of ice and snow. On the 
right we pass the Guard Suletm, with a waterfall, and on the left 
the falls of the @lauma and the hamlet (Grand) of Glaamstad. 

11/, M. TBedsheim (*Inn kept by Ole Halvorssen Redsheim, 
probably the best guide in Norway, a man of unassuming manners, 
but a good English scholar, and remarkably well informed on every 
subject in which travellers are interested‘). 


From MeLmEn To Repsuzım (about 73/, M.). Travellers from 
the Romsdal, desirous of wisiting the Jotunfjeld, and of aveiding 
the long circuit by Dombaas and Laurgaard to Redsheim, are ve- 
commended to walk or ride across the mountains by: the bridle- 
path from Malmen (p. 135) to Aanstad or Skeaker (about >M.% 
and drive thence to Redsheim (23/4 M. more) The whole 0# this 
route may be acoomplished in 11/g-2 days. A good walker may 
reach Aanstad in 16 hrs. (7 he. to the Nysster, 2 hre. rest, and 
7 hrs. more te Aanstad); but it is preferable to walk or ride to 
the Nyseter on: the Alrst day, and to. Aanstad on the second, 
whence Redsheim may be reached in the erening. Guide. fzom 
Melmen to Aanstad 12, horse 12 kr. (Sivert Paulssen of Lid, near 
Melmen, is recommended as a guide.) 

The route traverses a dreary mountain-tract, the wildness and 
solemnity of which may almost be described as swe-inspirkng. 
Fine weather is of course indispensable to the enjoyment of the 
expedition, the ehief attraotion of which eonsiste in the diestent 
views. Reindeer are oocasionally met with. The route is quite 
unattended with denger, as the track ie well defined by means of 
heaps of stones (Varder), to which it has for conturies been the 
castom for travellers to contribute. Provisiona are necessary, 28 
the Nysster affords nothing but coffee, milk, and Bommegrad 
(wheat-meal boiled in oream, very rich). 

1st Day. The path gradually asconds through a binch-wood in 
the Grendal to the (1 hr.) Grensetre (or swters of Enstad amd 
Afeimen), where we obtain a view of the Romsdal mountsins. Os 

tlte opposite side of the Grena, to the \ek, ia auınall tamı (Kjenn, 
pr 7jern, the pronunciation of hj and tj. being \Aentieal in Nusayı 
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and Sweden). The path descends to the stream and crosses several 
brooks and deposits of detritus. Aconite and the dwarf birch 
(Betula nana) are frequently seen here, and the Alpine or Lapland 
.eharacter of the flora becomes more marked as we proceed. After 
% hrs. more the path again ascends to the left. The birch dis- 
eppears, and patches of snow are passed. Looking back, we ob- 
serve the Svarthei to the N. of Melmen, and the Storhei more to 
the right. The scenery soon becomes exoeedingly bleak and wild. 
In 21/g hrs. more we reach the top of the first hill (Toppen), where 
we obtain a striking view of the Romsdal mountains to the N.W.: 
Mongejuret, Vengetinder, the Romsdalshorn (usually called ‘Hor- 
net’). To the N.E. are the Svarthei and Storhei, and farther dis- 
tant the Snehstta snow-range. To the S.W. rises the Lefthei with 
its large glacier, adjoined by an amphitheatre of black precipices 
and a broad expanse of snow. (This glacier is about 1 M. from the 
Nysster, and should be reached thence in about 3 hre., by follow- 
ing the course of the Lora;; but no guides are to be had there, and 
in 1877 the sster girls were even unaware of its existence.) 

From the first ‘Top’ a ride of 1 hr. to the S. over stony ground, 
scantily overgrown with reindeer-moss, ehamois-cress, and other 
Lapp flora, brings us to thesecond Top called the *Digervarde, about 
5000 ft. in height, which commands a view of the whole Jotunheim 
chain, from the Glittertind to the Fanaraak and beyond it. The 
Galdhepig is particularly prominent. 

We now descend in about 2 hrs. more, over loose stones part 
of the way, to the Nysster, a building with four rooms, kept by 
eivil herd-girls. (There is one bed which will accommodate two 
travellers. Alpine fare. Everything clean, though homely.) The 
girls call (Zokken) the cattle down from the hills in the evening by 
singing ‘Fjeldviser’ similar to those with which Jenny Lind once 
delighted the world. 

2nd Day. By starting very early, we may reach Aanstad soon 
after noon. The monotonous track crosses the Lorafjeld, which it 
reaches in about an hour. It passes several tarns (Tjern, Kjern, 
or Kjenn) and the W. side of the larger Fillingsvand. The broad 
enow-clad mountain to the left is the Lomshorüng. We cross the 
discharge of the Fillingsvand. Among the interesting mosses 0c- 
curring here are the Rensdyrsmosse (which the cattle eat), the 
Komosse or Hvidkrelle, and the golden yellow Gulskin. The Be- 
tula nana covers the ground so densely at places as to form a kind 
of carpet. 

After a walk or ride of 3-4 hrs. from the Nysster we reach the 
W. end of the Lomshorung, where a halt is usually made. To the 
W. lies the *Aurss, a fine sheet of water with a maynituml 
mountain background. The path next ıkirte he N. spe si ins 
Horung for 1 hr., commanding a view of the mountain RE - 

the 8. side of the Ottadal, including the Lomaegg and ns Ber 
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pigge (p.148). About 2000 ft. below us lies the valley and its western 
ramification. This scene is admirably calculated to convey to the 
traveller an idea of the immense disproportion between the extent 
of the mountain wilds and that of the cultivated land in Norway. 

As we descend, the vegetation rapidly becomes richer (Linnaea 
borealis abundant), and the temperature rises. On the slope to 
the right is the first seter on this side of the route. The path 
descends to the Aura, the discharge of the Aurse, which forms a 
fine waterfall. Pines and afterwards birches re-appear. The first 
gaard on the slope of the valley is Bakke. Among those that follow, 
one on the left has a tastefully carved portal. The rye and barley- 
fields here are watered by hand with a kind of shovel (Skjelrek). 
In 1 hr. from the point of view above mentioned we reach the 
bottom of the valley. (The ascent in the reverse direction takes 
2 hrs.) The path erosses the greenish glacier-fed Otta by a long 
bridge, commanding a splendid view, and leads to the right to 
the (!/, hr.) FAanstad station. The station-master will some- 
times give the traveller horses to convey him direct to (21/,M. 
Redsheim ; if not, it is necessary to turn to the left by the (1 M. 
Church of Lom and drive to (1/4 M.) F Stamstad, return thence to 
the church, and ascend the Bavradal to Redsheim (23/, M. in all). 

REMARKS ON SATER Lise. In connection with the above route a few 
remarks on ssters may not be unacceptable to the traveller. The seter 
or mountain chalet, consists of two rooms at least, one for the use ot 
the inmates, and also for cooking purposes, with the Skorsten or fire-plaoe 
(also called Arne or Grue); the other (Meikebod) for dairy purposes. Over 
the fire hangs an iron pot or kettle by a chain, and adjacent there is 
usually a boiler built into the wall for the preparation of the cheese. 
The whey (Mysa, Prim) is chiefly used for feeding pigs, and is often 
carried down to the valleys in drum-shaped tubs (Filasker, Krukker). The 
seeters formerly had no chimneys, the smoke being allowed to find its 
way out through an opening (Zjor) in the pyramidal shaped roof, which 
at the same time affurded light. The cows (Äser), often accompanied 
by sbeep (Sauer) and pigs (Svin), are usually sent up to the mountain 
pastures (til Seters) on St. John’s Day (2Ath June), and remain there till 
Oth September. Women and girls, as a rule, are their sole attendants. 
In singing their pieturesque cattle-call, the swter girls usually address 
each cow by name (as Maieros, Heigeros, Lekros, Palmeros, Tarnros, the 
syllable ros being a term of endearment specially applied to cows; also 
Maanfrue, moon-lady; Krone, crown; Gulgave, gold-gift, ete.). The word 
Kuss is also used to call cows and calves; Gisa is addressed to pigs, 
Vulling to sheep, Siku to dogs, and Faale to horses. Among the dogs at 
the Nyszster were Faust, Passop, Vaegter, Barfod, Spring, Freya, and 
Daraer. Among the dairy utensils may be mentioned the Meikering or 
Heikekolle (milk vessel), the Melkkak (skimmer), the Dal or Ember (pail), 
the Arak (milking stool), the Si} (milk-strainer, ‘sile’), and the Vandssia 
(water-pitcher). 


Revsurın (1860 ft. ; pronounced Ressheim), the different routes 
to which from the E. we have just described, is the best starting- 
point for the ascent of the Galdhepig, and lies at the Junction of 

‚the Leirdal and the Visdal, the two valleys by which the mountain 
18 bounded, and through which run two of the prindpel outer w 
the large mountain lakes on the N. boundary of the Talden Ar- 
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triet. The place is therefore often crowded in summer, especially 
with Norwegian students and pedestrians. 

The Ascoent or THH GALDHSPIG may be accomplished from 
Redsheim in 8-9hrs. (there and back, 14-16 hre.). The expedition 
is unattended with difficulty, but the walk is very long and fati- 
guing, and the ground so stony, rough, and slippery at places that 
oonsiderable caution must be used. Violent snow -storms fre- 
quently prevail on the summit while the weather is fine at the 
base of the mountain ; but such precautions are usually taken that 
no danger need be apprehended, especially in ‘Pigveir (i. e. 
‘weather suitable for the peak’). Ole Redsheim rarely now accom- 
panies travellers to the sammit. The usual guides are Peder Ing- 
breisen and Änud Oisen Vois (4 kr.). 

The traveller may ascend on the previous evening to the (?'hre.) 
Raubergs-Sater (erected in 1616; good beds, coffee, dried meat, 
etc.), and spend the night there, so ag to diminish the fatigue of 
the actual ascent. Or he may drive early in the morming from 
Redsheim to Beverdals Kirke, and use the same horse for riding 
thence to Raubergs-Sxter and as far as the glacier, which is only 
2 hrs. from the top. — The writer was unable to get a horse, as 
Ole and his horses had crossed the Sognefjeld with a party of Eng- 
lish travellere, and the other horses were engaged in the harvest. 
The start from Redsheim was therefore made on foot at D a.m. ; fol- 
lowing the road for 1/ahr., we passed the cottage of the guide Peder 
Ingbretsen at Mongjiel Odegaard, and in 11/g hr. more stopped at 
the Raubergs-Sater. Starting thence at 7.45, wereached the barren 
and stony summit of the @aldehsi (6240 ft.), to the 8.W. of the 
seter, in 1 hr., whence a view of the Geckerdal and the.Gdecker- 
axelen is obtained to the E. (The bridle-path, however, rounds this 
hill on the. side.) About 10 we reached the Tverbre@ and the Djuv- 
vond, a small glacier-lake, above which rise the amphitheatrical 
cliffe of Kjedelen (7300 ft... We now for the first time obtained 
a view of the summit of the Galdhepig and the Sveilnaasi, its dark 
rocky spur, with the Keilhaustop and Sveillnaaspig, all rising like 
dark waves above the vast expanse of the anowy Styggebre@. Oross- 
ing a fleld of snow and a stony tract, we reached the Varde on the 
Styggebra at 11.30, rested for half-an-hour, and took 1 hr. more 
to cross the glacier with its numerous orevasses. The worst part 
of the route now began. The route traversed loose stones and 
ekirted a deep yawning abyss on the right and the Styggebr» with 
its wide orevasses on the left; it then followed a snowy aröte, the 
slipperiness of which made the precipices on each side appear 
doubly formidable. About 2 o’clock (9 hre. from Redsheim, 7 hrs. 
from the Raubergs-Sater) we reached the summit, markel is = 
lofty stone Varde 8400 ft.) which aftotdäs some uhslter . Kos ysast- 
ally swept free from snow by the ptevailing high winer. 

The **Galdhepig, or Galdhotind BURN NY, “ Ne 
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summit of the Ymesfjeld, a peculiar mountain-plateau, which is 
surrounded by the valleys of the Leira, Visa, and Bs»vra, and 
connected with the other mountain-groups of Jotunheim (R. 17) 
by the Hegvaglen (p. 169) only. The slopes of the Ymesfjeld on 
every side are steep. Besides the Galdhepig, there are few sum- 
mits rising above the general level of its snow and glacier-clad 
surface. The Galdhepig, the top of which is almost always kept 
clear of snow by storms, is the loftiest mountain in Norway (Mont 
Blanc 15,784 ft., Monte Rosa 15,217 ft., the Ortler 12,814 ft.). 
Some shelter is afforded by a high ‘varde’ of stones. 

The view from the summit is unobstructed in every direction. 
It embraces the almost equally lofty Glittertind (8384 ft.) and the 
Rondane to the E.; the whole of the Jotunfjeld to the S.; the 
Horunger, the Smorstabtinder, the Sognefjord, the Jostedalsbre, 
and the Nordfjord mountain-chain to the W.; and the Snehstta 
group to the N. Most of these summits, especially the nearer ones, 
are pointed and pyramidal in shape, like the Swiss peaks, and do 
not present the usual flattened appearance of the Norwegian moun- 
tains. The scene somewhat resembles a vast ocean furrowed with 
enormous billows, or an Arctic landscape. No valleys are visible. 
The distant dark blue water of the Sognefjord alone recalls the 
existence of the nether inhabited world. 

The descent is made by the same route to the Raubergs-Sater 
in 4 hrs., and to Redsheim in 11/3 hr. more. 

Experienced mountaineers may proceed direct from the summit of 
the Galdhgpig to Keilkaus Top and Sveilnaaspig, and descend by the 
Sveilnaasbre to the Spiterstul in the Visdal and tbence proceed to Lake 
Gjendin (p. 170). The route, however, requires the utmost caution, all 
these 'Pigge’ being covered with glacier-ice fissured with crevasses 
(Spracker). Hr. E. Mohn, a well-known explorer of the Jotunheim Mts., 
fell into a crevasse about A00 ft. below the summit of the Galdhepig on 
27th July, 1877, and narrowly escaped with his life. 

Redsheim is also the best starting-point for the ascent of the 
Lomsegg (6885 ft.), the summit of which is reached vi& Gaard 
Suleim ind-6 hours. It commands an imposing view of the Glitter- 
tind and Galdhepig, and of the Smerstabpigge and Fanaraak to 
the W., which, however, seem a long way ofl. 

The best survey of the whole chain is obtained from the *Hest- 
brepigge (6095 ft.), which may be described as the ‘Faulhorn’ of 
Jotunheim. Riding is practicable for part of the way. The two 
peaks of that name rise on the other side of the valley, to the N.W. 

A very interesting walk of 1-2 hrs. may be taken from Reds- 
heim to Glaamstad, on the right bank of the Bavra, situated ob- 
liquely above Gaard Suleim. We follow the Lom road and (10 
min.) cross the Bavra. A rocky *Hill here commands a fine view 
of Redsheim and the Galdheer. A pleasant meadow-path then loads 
£o the left through a plantation of alders to (20 min.) the right 

side of the valley and to Glaamstad, a group of farıns by the side 
of which the Glaama descends in four falls. Wemay then aan! 
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by the broad track on the left bank of the Glaama in 20 min. more 
to Gaard Engeim on the hill above. 

Close to Redsheim, by the upper bridge across the Bavra, are 
numerous *Jatiegryder, or water-worn ‘giant cauldrons’, the 
largest of which, of an irregular oval shape, is about 10 ft. in dia- 
mater. The stones they contain have been lodged there by inun- 


dations subsequent to the period when the hollows were formed. 
From Redsheim through the Visdal or the Leirdal to Lake Gjendin, 
see pp. 171-167. 


From ReDsHEIM OVER THR SOGNEFIELD TO SKs0OLDEN (11/gdays; 
guide and horse 16 kr.). Our route leads to (2/; hr.) Beverdals 
Kirke, where the pastor of Lom performs divine service once 
monthiy. On the opposite side of the valley is Bakkeberg, with 
large farm-buildings amid smiling corn-flielde. The road ascends 
steeply through the grand gorge of *Rusten (‘wooded hill’) or 
Gaden, with its overhanging rocks, below one of which are the 
remains of asmithy. Above lies a gaard. Farther on, 1/o hr. from 
the church, we come to a moor, once the bed of a lake, where the 
road terminates. Comp. Map, p. 40. 

Bripıe-PATH To Fortun. The path which we now follow Boon 
divides. The route formerly most frequented follows the course 
of the Baavra, passing the Rusten, Netto, and Preste sssters (good 
accommodation), to the Heidalsvand, whence the stream issues in 
the form of a fine waterfall called the Heifos. The other and pre- 
ferable route soon quits the Baeverdal and ascends the Leirdal 
(p. 177), following the right (E.) bank of the Leira, at the foot 
of the huge slopes of the @aldhser and the Djuvbre. We therefore 
avoid the first bridge to the right, and cross the Leira by the sec- 
ond bridge, following the left (W.) bank of the stream, and pass- 
ing Storlien. Farther on we observe a grand *Gorge, through which, 
however, our route does not lead. On the left descends the Ilfos, 
and facing us is the vast Veslefjeld (6065 ft.), with its extensive 
glaciers; nearer, on the left, is the Dumhe with the lofty fall of 
the Dumma, below which lie the Yiterdals-Setre (see p. 177). — 
The path next ascends the Baverkjern-Hals (3515 ft.; ‘Hals’, as 
in Icelandic, ‘a pass’) and quits the Leirdal. The @jendin Route 
(p. 177) turns to the left here, descends to the stream, crosses it, 
and leads past the Ytterdals-Iatre. 

The Soan£rseLp Route leads to the N.W. across the ‘Hals’, 
and soon quits the region of birches. At the Varde it turns to the 
right,.and next reaches the Baeverkjarn-Seter (remarkably clean), 
below which, to the left, are several tarns (Kjern or Tjern). The 


Haandkledekasse (“towel chest’), the oarved folding-tshle (iin ı 


rufiled hand dating from 1768), and the Asiry ahould ve naiust. 
— Farther on we observe the Heivand with the Haifos, wich ne 


above-mentioned path leading through the Bwverdst pastes . 


N 
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descend to the Baverkjern, which with its numerous promontories 
and islands resembles a miniature fjord. We cross the stream 
flowing out of this lake by a dilapidated bridge, and follow the N. 
bank of the lake with its milky-looking water, which refleots the 
Veslefjeld and is fed by several lofty waterfallse. On the 8. bank, 
near the W. end, lies the Rusteseter (not to be confounded with 
that above mentioned). To the W. of the Baverkjarn is the con- 
tiguous Baevertunvand, which the path skirts, often at a dizzy 
height above it. To the W. of this lake rises the Sognefjeld. The 
whole scene here is one of striking grandeur. At the W. end 
of the Bsvertunvand we at length reach the — 

Beevertunssster (3075 ft.; 6 hrs. from Redsheim ; one good 
room with two beds, in which four persons can sleep if necessary, 
40 @. each; Alpine fare, for which payment may be made aceord- 
ing to discretion). To this establishment belong 24 cows with 
their calves, 200 sheep, and 11 pigs. The sheep wander over the 
mountains in summer without shepherds (Vogter), but the cows, 
summoned by the cattle-calls already mentioned, come down 10 
the szter in the evening. The pigs generally remain near the 
building. As in the Alpine chalets, the milk is manufactured 
here into cheese and butter. The whey (Mysa) is carried down to 
the valley in drum-shaped Myseflasker (ealled Primsirumper in 
the Hardanger), slung over the backs of horses. The cords used 
here are made of twisted willows, and the horses are tethered in 
an ingenious manner. The sledges and carte are made of wood, 
frequently without the aid of a partiele of iron, The girls 
will sometimes sing their untutored but not unmelodious songs 
by the fireside of an evening, a performance for which of eourse 
no payment is expected or ought to be offered. — As the next 
bumen habitations, the Turtegred and Gjessingen sasters, are 7-8 
hrs. walk from the Bevertun Szter, an early start should be made, 
The route leads for 13/4 hr. through the somewhat monotonous 
valley of the Baßvra, until it reaches the Nupshaug, a ourioua rocky 
knoll in the middle of the valley. Adjoining it is a fall of the 
Bzvra; to the left are two other waterfalls, all of which unite bere. 
We now ascend to a higher region of the valley and obtain a view 
of the enormous *8merstabbre, one of the most extensive gla- 
ciers in Norway, a perfect sea of snow and ice, overtopped by the 
Smerstubpigge, the ascent of which may be made from the sster 
(10-12 bre., there and back) without material difficulty. The ser- 
vices of Ole Redsheim should, if possible, be secured. The Baavra 
issues from the glacier, at the end of which there is a magniflcent 
ice-cavern’(digression of 1/ahr.), — In /4hr. more we come toa stone 


Vurde surmounted by a wooden figure, bearing the inscription: — 
‘Ver rask som en Lgve, Og skynd dig som en Hind! 
’ See Veiret det gryner i Fanaraak Tind'' 
Be quick as a Mon, haste ihee like a hind;, see how the Blorma \ower 
over the Faneraak Peak!’ 
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In i/a hr. we now reach the actual Fjeld, and in !/ hr. more 
the Fantestener, where a tramp (Fant) is said to have been shot 
‘more than a century ago’ (the date usually assigned in Norway to 
remote events). Adjacent is a small lake with patches of enow. 
Grand view hence of the Smerstabbre, and of the Fanaraak (about 
7200 ft), farther to the W., from which other glaciers descend. — 
We soon reach the highest point of an extensive mountain-tract, 
and oross the boundary of Bergen - Stift (4630 ft.). To the left we 
observe the Rauskjeldvand, and aftorwards the Prestesteinvand, 
into which the Fanaraakdre immediately descends. Several hours 
are next spent in passing this almost contiguous series of lakes 
and glaciers. The route is marked at frequent intervals by means 
of Varder, so that an observant and experienced traveller may al- 
most dispense with a guide. Should fog set in, one Varde should 
not be quitted until another is desoried. Failure to observe this 
precaution might easily eost the wayfarer his life. 

At a curious looking Varde called the ‘Kammerherre’, consist- 
ing of a tall mass of rock with a pointed stone on the top, it is 
usual to rest. The route soon descends steeply to the Herrevand, 
the stream Sowing out of which we cross by the Hervasbrui ( Brui, 
bridge), about d hrs. from the Baverturnsster, and halfway to For- 
tun. The route next rounds the projecting buttress of the Fa- 
naraak and passes the Galjebergvand, and afterwards the Djur- 
vand, fed by the glacier stream Djuvvandsaa. On our left now 
rises the W. side of the Fanaraak , and we soon survey the whole 
range of the Horünger (p. 181) rising beyond the deep Heigedal, 
the best point of view being the **Osearshoug (3730 ft.), a slight 
eminence to the left of the path. The Horunger embrace three 
groups, the first consisting of the Styggedalstinder and Skagastels- 
tinder; the Dyrhougstinder form the seeond, and the Riingstind, 
Soleitind, and Austabettind the third. From the Oscarshoug, which 
may be termed the ‘Wengernalp’ of Norway, part of the dark 
green Sognefjord is visible near Skjolden. 

The route now descends rapidly. The first seter is that of Tur- 
tegred (2780 ft. ; preferable to Gjessingen which lies a little below 
it), to reach which we diverge to the right. This seter affords Al- 
pine fare, but is not recommended as quarters for the night. It is 
occupied in summer by a family with numerous children, and is 
far from olean. The traveller will also be struck with the vivacity 
of the natives of Bergen-Stift, which presents a marked oontrast 


to the calm and placid disposition of those of the Gudbrandsdal. 
The ascent of the Fanaraak (about 7200 ft.), which is free from diffl- 
culty, has of late been sometimes made from the seters (or Stel) of Turte- 
re and Gjessingen (8-10 hrs., there and back). — From Fortun to the 
orunger and Dyrhougstind, see p. 181. 
From Turtegred or Gjessingen to Fortun \e a wre ai uaıl 
. 2/2 hrs. more (sscent 3-4 hre.). 'The path is good, wur ertsmen 


stoep, and unpleasant for riding. The river torımı a voten ol Te 
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markably fine falls, the chief of which are the Dokkafos and the 
Simogalfos. Below us lies a picturesque smiling landscape, while 
behind us tower the wild and majestic Horunger with their per- 
petual snow-mantle, presenting a very striking contrast. We pass 
the pleasant gaards of Optun (13ö0 ft.), Sevde, and Berge (1085 ft.), 
situated amidst corn-fields and orchards.. A few paces beyond 
Berge we suddenly obtain a survey of the beautiful Fortundal, 
about 600 ft. below. The path descends the famous Fortungalder 
in zigzags t0 the hamlet of }Fortun, with its handsome gaards 
and ancient timber-built church. (*Station at the Landhandler’s.) 

The *Fortundal, a deep and narrow valley, somewhat resembling 
that of Lauterbrunnen, but with a well-cultivated floor and wooded 
slopes, extends from the Lysterfjord(a branch of the Sognefjord, p. 
54), for about 2M. to the N., as far as the glacier-mountains near 
the Tvardalskirke and the Tundradalskirke (Tunduri, ‘mountain’, 
a Finnish word). — Travellers from the Sognefjord to Fortun, who 
do not intend crossing the Fjeld, should endeavour to extend 
their journey as far as the Oscarshoug, mentioned above, a most 
interesting walk or ride of 6-7 hrs. (there and back), or at least 
as far as the gaards of Berge, Sevde, and Optun, and some of the 
waterfalle higher up (3-4 hrs. there and back). Travellers intend- 
ing to walk across the Sognefjeld may save themselves some fatigue 
by riding as far as the Oscarshoug. — Pleasant walk from the 
inn at Fortun up the valley to the *Gorge on the right, from which 
the Heigedaiselv is precipitated into the Fortundal (1/4 hr.). 
Crossing both bridges, we reach an eminence immediately above 
the fall, in which a fine rainbow is formed by the morning sun. 
We may then proceed in 5 min. more to a bridge over the Fortun- 
dalselv and (without crossing the bridge) to a small rocky *Hill by 
the Havshelfos (whence a rude ladder descends to the salmon- 
fishing apparatus), and thus obtain a view of the beautiful valley 
in both directions, and of the lofty Lingsfos to the S. — An even 
tiner prospect is commanded by the Church Hül to the 8. of the 
inn (450 ft. above the fjord). 

The birches and alders here, as is so often the case in Norway, 
are sadly mutilated, being periodically stripped of their foliage 
which is used, alternately with hay, as fodder for the sheep and 
goats. The cows also eat it readily, but their milk is apt to be 
unpleagantly flavoured by it. The barley-fields are remarkably 
luxuriant. The potato-plant often attains a height of 2 ft. or more. 

From FoRTUN To SxsoLuan (3/4 M.). The route is by a bridle- 
path. for about 1/4 M. (1/a hr.), beyond which there is a good car- 
riage-road. Beyond the church hill we pass the village of Fortun, 
and a little farther on we observe Gaard Fuglesteg ("bird path’) at 
a dizzy height above us (past which a fatiguing path leads to 

#arnces at the E. end ofthe Aardalsvand in the Aardal; wer yp. 83]. 
We next pass the X vefos, descending from the height on ine \eft, 
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and then, beyond the Smalaberg, which overhangs the path and 
the stream, the Lingsfos, mentioned above. We soon reach the 
*Eidsvand, into which the Fortundalselv falls; on the N. side of 
the lake rises the huge xocky wall of the Jersingnaasi (3088 ft.). 
From the end of the lake, whence a view of the Fanaraak is ob- 
tained, the road crosses the Eid, an old moraine, on which Gaard 
Eide now stands, and descends to the ZLysterfjord. A ferry-boat 
(rowed by the quaint old ‘'Fergemand’, Ole Halvorsen Eide) finally 
conveys us across the fjord, past the mouth of the rapid Fortunelv, 
where numerous salmon-nets are laid, to 8kjolden ("Station at the 
first gaard, fast for boats, slow for horses), a steamboat-station at 
the head of the Lysterfjord (p. 56; steamer to Lerdalseren at 
present on Mondays at 3 p.m. and Thursdays at 1 p.m.). The 
moraine at the back of the gaards commands a fine view of the 
Eidsvand and the Fortundal, and of the narrow Merkrisdal to the 
N., a valley parallel with the Fortundal, and extending for 2M. 
as far as the Tvaerdalskirken Fjeld (6885 ft.), an almost unknown 
region lying between Bergens-Stift and the Gudbrandadal district. 
At the mouth of the Merkrisdal there are also large moraines occu- 
pied by gaards. — From Dessen, about 11/, M. lower down the 
fjord, there are three steamers weekly to Lardalsseren (one,on Sa- 
turdays at 7 a.m., besides the two mentioned above). From Desen 
to the Jostedal, see pp. 56, 54. 


B. To MEROK ON THB GEBIRANGER FJORD. 


Besides the more frequented routes over the Sognefjeld already de- 
scribed, several others cross to the western fjords; but they are all fatig- 
uing, involving a walk or ride of 12-14 hrs. over extremely bleak moun- 
tain wildernesses. The scenery, however, is very imposing at places and 
the journey is unattended with danger. The usual charge for a hurse 
and guide for the mountain route is 8-12 kr. (provisions necessary). 

A peculiarity of all these routes is that they ascend gradually from 
the Gudbrandsdal to a lofty and comparatively level mountainous tract, 
after traversing which for some hours they descend abruptly several 
thousand feet to the western fjords. This final descent, partiy over snow, 
coming at the end of a long and rough walk or ride, is far more fatig- 
uing than the ascent at the beginning of the expedition. Few of the routes 
actually cross glaciers, but they all lead past enormous deposits of snow 
and ice. The marked contrast between the wild scenery of these moun- 
tains, with their sharp and exhilarating air, and the rich vegetation of 
the smiling fjords, where the weather is often oppressively hot, may be 
regarded as one of the chief curiosities of Norway, especially as these 
entirely different regions are often within two or three hours’ walk of 
each other. The contrast would, indeed, be hardly more striking were 
the Lake of Como transferred to the heart of the wildest snow and gla- 
eier scenery of Switzerland. — All these routes radiate westwards from 
the Lindsheim station, or rather from Aamot, !/; M. above Lindsheim (p. 
155). The following are the most important: — 

(1). The southernmost leads through the Brotedal, past the Liavand, 
to Faaberg in the Jostedal. This route is described by Mr. Kiel in 
his ‘Norway’ a8 one uf surpassing grandeur, the view ol Ihe Josiedsl und 
of the huge towering Zodalskaupe being almost unparalläied. I ine \ran- 
eller is prepared for a very fatiguing expedition of \b hrs. (on he Se onge- 
day), he drives from Lindsheim to Merk, walks or rides by ine Dy 
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Seter and past ihe piciuresque Liavand to ihe Bela Baer (2Ai0 ft.), and 
thence to the Reokjeskaalvand (HIV ft.), wbere the night may be spent at 
the Musubytis@ter. Next day the Svaridyldal is ascended to the Hanspikje 
(4519 ft.), whence the route descenäs steeply through the Sprengdal to 
the Jostedal. In the latter valley tolerable quarters may be obtained at 
tbe Faabergs-Stel (p. 55). 

. Two others lead to Opsiryen on the Nordfjord. Thai formerly 
useä leads from Mgrk over the Dyringshe to the Framrust-Beter; thence 
past the long Raudalsvand and up the Nordfjorddr= to the Kamphamre 
(4270 ft.), from which there is a tremendous descent uf extraordinary ab- 
ruptness into the Sundal (967 ft.); finally through the Gjelledal to Visnes 
on the Nordfjord (see p. 1%). — The New Route from Grjotlid to Op- 
siryen, see p. 156. 

(3). Another leads to Merok on the Geiranger Fjord. Now that the 
new road to Grjotlid is completed, this is the most frequented route 
seross the Sognefjeld. It leads direet to the magnificent scenery of the 
Geiranger Fjord, probably the grandest fjord in Norway. At Stavbrekkene 
(p. 157), about halfway across the mountains, there is a hut where the 
night may be spent. The glacier scenery on the last half of the route 
and the descent 10 the Geiranger Fjord are strikingly impressive and piec- 
turesque. This route, being the most important of the series, is the only 
one which need be described i detail (see below). 

(4). A route to the Tafjord, an arm of the Storfjord (p. 18). The 
route from Grjotlid through the Kalurdal to the Tafjord very rarely 
traversed by tourisis, being inferior to the last-mentioned. 


FRoM THR GUDBRANDSDAL TO THB ÜRIRANGER F3oRv. Route 
to Stamstad and the Church of Lom, see p. 143. By the Church 
of I,om the Redsheim road turns to the left, while our route 
leads to the W., passing the Ottavand. The high mountain on 
the left is the Lomsegg (p. 148), and that to the N. tke Loms 
Horting (5650 ft.). The country here 1s tolerably well peopled. On 
the slopes of the valley lie a number of farm-houses, the lands of 
which are separated from each other by long stone walls (whence 
they are called Skidgaarde), and the rye and barley-fields are fre- 
quently enlivened with reapers and gleaners. Part of the road is 
bordered with alders, a tree rarely seen in Norway. 

11/4 M. }Aanstad, a good station, to the E. of the church of 
Skeaker (see p. 146). Farther on, the road traverses thick deposits 
of sand, the remains of old glacier-moraines. On the right we 
pass the confluence of the Aurelv, descending from the Aurss (p. 
146), with the bluish-green Ottaelv, which the road 800n erosses. 
On the left we obtain a view into the Lunderdal, with its immense 
moraines; to the left rise the glacier-clad Hestbraepigge (p. 148), 
and in the background the Holatinder ; on the right the valley is 
bounded by the Grjotaafjeld, the Tverfjeld, and the Svaake, of 
which the two first are upwards of 6350 ft. in height. 

A little farther on, we pass the ruins of a bridge. From the 
Svaahe (6110 ft.) descend several waterfalls from a height of nearly 

3000 ft., besides a number of avalanche-tracks. The mountains 
are somewhat monotonous, but of imposing dimensions. "Ihe Otte 
is crossed by a bridge in the old Norwegian style. Üp ine waller 
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we obtain a fine view of the snow-clad @lätierke. The river ex- 
pands into the form of a lake, on which there are several boats. 

1 M. tLindsheim, a good station. Lars, the landlord, a well 
informed man, sometimes aets as a guide. His father Peder Olsen 
now lives with him as ‘Federsmand’ (retired: proprietor). Taste- 
fully painted olock and cupboard. (‘Skrivarbred’ and ‘Bagers’ are 
two kinds of cake esteemed by the natives.) 

A good road leads from Lindsheim to Merk in the Brofedal, whence 
& bridle-path crosses the mountains to the Jostedal, and another leada 
by the Framrust-Sceter to ven (see above). 

From Lindsheim to (3 M.) Grjotlid the traveller is conveyed 
in a stolkjarre, which is required by the authorities to have broad 
wheels. As long as the road remains in the valley of the Otta, 1% 
is of the ordinary width, but afterwards becomes #0 narrow that 
two vehicles cannot paans each other. It was constructed and is 
kept up by government. For the greater part of the way it leads 
through a vast wooded and stony wilderness, but 18 useful to 
the proprietors of the ssters on the neighbouring hillse, whose 
traffic it facilitates, and even to the inhabitants of the Upper 
Gudbrandsdal, who find it cheaper to bring some of the necessa- 
ries of life over the mountains on horseback from the western 
fjords than from Lillehammer in carts. — In the summer of 1878 
the writer met a government engineer at Orjotlid who was engaged 
in planning a continuation of the road to Merok or to Opstryen. 

After leaving Iindsheim the road passes the Nordbjergskirke, 
erected in 1864. Above the thin pine-woods we observe the 
Gjedingsbek, which descends from the Heibjerg. — The Dennfos 
Bridge which crosses the Otta commands a view of three valleys, 
the Tundradal to the 8., the Brotedal to the W., and the Billingsdal 
to the N., at the junotion of which lies Aamot (‘meeting of the 
streams’). — Beyond this point the road begins to ascend consider- 
ably, and traverses a vast tract of rocky debris (Ur). On the left 
fiows the Otta, which descends from the Aegerbotten Vand and 
forms the @ibergsfos. Looking back, we obtain a view of lofty 
mountains with glaciers, including the Tverfjeld and Bjernskred. 

The Hegerbotten Vand, with its wooded islands, occupies a 
higher region of tbe valley. In the background is the Skridulaupbre, 
with the @litterhe and the Framrusthovd, and to the right, on the 
hill, lie the Högerbotten Satre (3040 ft... Passing a saw-mill 
(Sagbrug), we next reach the Frederiksvand and Polvand (1930 ft.). 
The road now ascends continuouely through wild forest, where 
thousands of fallen trees and branohes broken off by the wind 
(Vindbrud) are left to deeay. This seenery will often recall the 
interesting pietures of Hr. Cappelen, the Norwegian artist. The 
road skirts for nearly 1/, M. an unbroken series of eutaxacın true 
by the Otte, forming the Polfos ('Kjakke Fosse). Ar rare \ntuanıuit 
the traveller meets with ‘Seterfolk’ bringing {heit way IN NOT. 

fssker’ down from the mountains, — Fariher en we ya 8 TT 
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fall on the right, and then by a wooden bridge cross the Thordalsfos, 
an imposing waterfall descending from the Thordal on the N., and 
fed by the glaciers and snow at the head of that valley. On hills 
formed by deposits of debris, to the right, lie the saters of Billingen, 
to the S. of which, on the opposite side of the Otta, is the Aasen- 
seter. A number of the pines in this neighbourhood are curiously 
shaped. The scenery presents no great attraction, but a peculiarity 
of the climate here is that rain is very rard in summer. The large 
glacier-streams Otta and Thordalselv flow through a dry and barren 
wilderness. To the right, farther on, we observe the Nysater, and 
we next pass the Vuluvand (2685 ft.), a pretty mountain-lake, 
into which the Vuludalselv falls. The road is now comparatively 
level. On both sides and in the distance rise snow-clad mountains. 
On the left is the Skridulaup-Bra@, with its ice-basin (‘Botn’). 
We then pass the Heimdalsvand and G@rjotlidsvand, and after a 
drive of fully 3 M. from Lindsheim, at length reach — 

Grjotlid (‘stony slope’), a Fjeldstue or small mountain-inn 
belonging to the government, and containing two double beds. Ex- 
cellent trout (Fjelderreter) are generally to be had, but otherwise 
the fare is simple. The occupants own several horses, a dozen 
cows, and about 225 goats. The various processes of cheese-making 
may be conveniently seen here. The favourite Norwegian Gammel- 
Ost (literally ‘old cheese’, dark-brown in colour, and with a pecu- 
liar sweet taste) takes nine months to mature. The departure of 
the flock for the pastures in the morning and their return in the 
evening, accompanied by the singing of the girls who tend them, 
is a very picturesque sight. Reindeer and bears abound in the 
neighbourhood. The latter are epicures in their way, carıying off 
pigs when they can capture them, but despising goate’ flesh. 

FROM GRJOTLID TO Orstkrn (8-10 hrs.). This is the newer and more 
frequented of the routes above mentioned from the Gudbrandsdal to the 
Nordfjord, but is less interesting than the route to Merok. It turns at 
once to the 3.W. to the Zeilsiuguvand, passes the base of the Siridu- 
laupbre which lies to the S., and leads through the Valsenddal and 
across the boundary of Bergens Stift into the Gjelledal. Rowing from 
the E. to the W. end of the Opstryns-Vand, we then reach the Skyds- 
station, whence we drive to Tenning and Visnes, on the Nordfjord (p. 

Ä steamer usually leaves Visnss for Bergen about six times mon 
(a vovage of 31-49 hrs.); or the traveller may row to Faleide and Droceed 
thence to the N., or to Udvik and thence to Ferde (steamer to Bergen 
once weekly) or to Vadheim (three or four steamers weekly). Comp. R. 14, 

From GRJ0TLID TO MRRox (10-12 hrs. ; horse and guide 8-10 kr., 
and fee). This grand and interesting mountain-route is rough and 
fatiguing, and justly described by the natives themselves as ‘tung 
Ve’. Walking is on the whole preferable to riding, but the pedes- 
trian must wade through the Hamsa, arapid stream of considerable 
size which falls into the Breidalsvand. The scenery is somewhat 

monotonous a8 far as the huge Upledsegg, a conspicuous object 
Zowards the W., but not without attraction. The Vatsendegg u the 
9. is reflected in the clear waters of the Breidalavand. "Ihe Kara 
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is of an Alpine character. Save the rate flight of a few 'ryper’ or 
a ‘stenjerp' by the wayside, hardly a sign of life is to be seen in 
these mountain solitudes. The only sound that meets the ear is 
the constant rushing of the numerous brooks which fall into the 
Breidalsvand. This lake, about 1/4 M. in length, like so many 
others among the Norwegian mountains, is one of a series of lakes 
extending into the higher mountains, each of which is a little 
higher than the one below it. All those above the Breidalsvand 
are called Djupvande, the highest of which, at the base of the 
snow-clad Upledsegg, lies at the beginning of the fine scenery of 
the route, which is perhaps unsurpassed in Norway except by that 
of the Lyngenfjord in Finmarken. 

Beyond Grjotlid trees disappear entirely from the landscape. 
After i hr. a large valley divorges to the N.W., through which a 
path leads to the Kalurdal and the Tafjord (see p. 154). We cross 
the Kjerringselv, then the Skomagerelv (in which a shoemaker is 
said once to have been drowned), and afterwards the Hamsaelv. 
A walk or ride of 21/,-3 hrs. brings us to the W. end of the Brei- 
dalsvand, which pedestrians are recommended to traverse by boat 
(with one rower in addition to the guide). The path next runs at 
a considerable height above the Djupvande. The Upledsegg, which 
becomes grander as we advance, rises in the form of a huge wall of 
rock on the 9. side of the highest (the third) Djupvand, with a flat 
summit, presenting the appearanoe of having been sharply cut off, 
and is covered with a snowy mantle (Laken), offshoots from which 
descend to the green lake. Avalanches fall into the water at very 
frequent intervals.. On the N. side rises Breidalseggen, with its 
snow-flelds and rocky wildernesses (Ur), which our dizzy path 
now traverses. The desolate character of the scene is occasionally 
relieved by clusters of beautiful Alpine flowers and a few butter- 
flies. Atthe W. end of this tract is a small Fjeldstue, which has 
been erected by government, the woman (Jente) presiding over 
which supplies coffee (1/o-1 kr.; not a suitable place for spending 
the night, and far from clean). This hut near Stavbrekkene is 
reached from Grjotlid in 5-7 hrs., and Merok in 4-6 hrs. more. 
The Jente also has charge of 100 sheep, 50 goats, and a couple of 
pigs, which spend the night in the open air. 

We now ascend in 20 min. to *Stavbrekkene (Stav, 'stratum’, 
‘layer’; Brek, ‘cliff’), with the highest Djupvand, from which the 
Djupvandsfos descends. To the W.tower huge walls of rock, beyond 
which is the ice-fall of the Nordfjordbre, a glacier virtually un- 
known, with the Rindalshorn forming its centre. There is now no 
distinct path, but our route leads round the E. side of the lake for 
1 hr., crossing numerous torrents and waterfalls. Large wamın \ 
ice, which have become detached from the glacier, are vun AUS 
in the green lake. Travellers liable to Aizzinese will jenl ns 

uncomfortable here, but the route As unattended with AnUwt- 
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At the N. end of the lake we ascend for about 20 min. more, over 
rocks worn smooth and almost polished by glacier-friction, and at 
length reach the culminating point of the pass (about 3500 ft. 
above the sea-level), the watershed between the Gudbrandsdal and 
the western fjords, where we obtain’a stupendous **Vızw of the finely 
shaped mountains around the Geiranger Fjord, which itself be- 
comes visible a little farther on. The configuration of the rocks 
here is ribbed or wave-like, with deposits of snow and pools of 
water lying in the hollows, and has most probably given rise to the 
name (see above). 

The direction of the path is now indicated by small and hardly 
noticeable heaps of stones (Varder); the descent is extremely 
steep, and this is perhaps the most unpleasant part of the whole 
route. At the head of the Geiranger valley we observe two large 
waterfalls descending from a lofty cliff, which afterwards unite to 
form a single fall. We soon reach the Oplaendske Dal, the highest 
basin of the valley, once filled by a lake, and bounded on the E. 
by the Holenebba, rising above it like a wall. In this basin lies 
a large and thriving gaard (1365 ft.), beyond which the route, 
now a kind of cart-track, again descends very steeply. Fine water- 
falls are seen in every direction, and several other gaards are passed. 
Below us lies the fjord with the small church 200 ft. above it; on 
the height opposite, to the N., lies the gaard of Vesteraas. — At 
length, in 3-4 hrs. from the summit of the pass, we reach — 

Merok (Inn of Martinus Merok, very fair), on the Geiranger 
Fjord, nestling at the foot of rocks, and surrounded with rich 
vegetation. View of the fjord picturesque, but limited. Numerous 
Nest, or ‘boat-houses’. — Comp. p. 128. 


17. Jotunheim. 


The greater part of Norway, as has been repeatedly mentioned, 
consists mainly of a vast table-land, descending abruptly at the 
margins, rising occasionally into rounded summits, and rarely 
intersected by valleys. In marked contrast, however, to this un- 
pieturesque formation, that of several distriots presents the 
‘Alpine’ characteristic of well-defined mountain-ranges furrowed 
with frequent valleys. The most important of these distriots are 
the Lyngenfjord in Tromse Amt (p. 236) and the region bounded 
by the Sognefjord on the W., and the plateaux of Valders and the 
Gudbrandsdal on the 8. and N.E. respectively. The latter was 
explored for the first time by Keilhau in 1820 and named by him 
Jotunfjeldene, or the ‘Giant Mountains’, but is now generally 
known as Jotunheim, a name given to it by subsequent ‘Jotuno- 

Jogists’ (chiefly Norwegian Students) as a reminiscenoe of the ‘frost 
glant’ in the Edda. 
The mountain-peaks of Jotanheim (called Tinder, Pigger, 
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Hornet, and Nebder, while the rounded summits are named Heer) 
are all over 5900 ft., several are upwards of 6560, while the 
Galdhepig (p. 147) and the Glittertind (p. 170) exceed 8200 ft. in 
height. The high Alps are much loftier (Mont Blanc, 15,784 ft.), 
but are generally surpassed by the Jotunheim fmountains in ab- 
zruptness. The plateaux extending between the lofty peaks are 
almost entirely covered with snow, the snow-line here being about 
6680 ft. (in Switzerland 8850 ft.). Huge glaciers (Braer, the 
smaller being called Jekler) descend from these masses of snow, 
but without penetrating into the lower valleys as they do in 
Switzerland. The mountain-basins which ooour here freguently, 
enclosed by precipitous sides rising to 1600 ft. or more, are known 
as Boiner. A peculiarity of the valleys, which with a few ex- 
ceptinos, lie upwards of 3300 ft. above the sea-lovel (i. e. higher 
tban the forest-zone), is that they rarely terminate in a pass, but 
interseot the whole mountain, gradually rising on.sach side to a 
‘Band’ or series of lakes where no distinot culminating point is 
observable. The interest of the scenery of Jotunheim is greatiy 
enhanced by its three imposing lakes. 

The Norwegian Turist-Forening, which began its operations in 
1868, has rendered invaluable service to travellers by the con- 
struction of paths, bridges, and refuge-huts, and by the appoint- 
ment of competent guides. Several private individuals have fol- 
lowed their good example by ereoting other refuges (dignitled 
with the name of ‘hotels’), so that travelling here is now attended 
with no serious difficulty or hardship. The huts generally oontain 
clean beds and a supply of preserved meats, beer, and other re- 
freshments at moderate charges (bed and food 3-4 kr. per day), 
but in some cases the broad bed must be shared with a fellow- 
traveller. As members of the Turist-Forening, who are recog- 
nisable by their olub-button,, always have a preferenoe over other 
travellers,, those who intend to explore this region thoroughly are 
recommended to enrol themselves at Christiania, Bergen, Thrond- 
hjem, or Fagernes (4 kr. per annum, and 80 ö. additional for the 
‘Klubknap’). 

On some of the excursions the only accommodation as yet 
procurable is at the s®ters and ‘Fseboder', kept by good-natured 
cow-herds who regale the traveller with ‘Fladbred’, milk, cheese, 
and butter, and can generally provide him with a tolerable bed 
(11/3-2 kr. per day for bed and food). 

The chief Poınts or Inte&sst in the Jotunheim centre around 
the W. end of the Bygdin-8e and the Gjendin-Se, and are most 
conveniently visited from Eidsbugarden (p. 164) and the Gjende- 
bod (p. 167). Besides these there are several places which ww- 
mand admirable views of the Horunger, such un Oscarhong 
(p. 151) and the Utladal (p. 17A). Lastiy he Leirda p. UN 
‚ tho Visdal (p. 170), and the Galdhepig (p. AAT). ünlew Xue St8 
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marshy plateau enclosed by mountains, the Mugnatind to the W., 
and the precipitous Bitihorn. (By making a digression of 2-3 hre., 
with a guide, the traveller may now ascend the Bitihorn, but the 
oxcursion is easier from the Raufjord ; see below.) In 1/g hr. more 
we reach the Smerhul sater, beyond which the path ascends steeply 
for 1 hr. more. Extensive view towards the 9. ; quite near us, on 
the left, rises the Bitihorn. The path now descends towards the 
N., close to the precipitous rocks (echo). After a walk of 3/; hr. 
across ınarehy ground, saturated with snow-water, passing round 
the Bitihorn, we reach the houses on the Raufjord, which are in- 
habited in summer only. The northernmost of these is called the — 

Baufjords-Hotel (3600 ft.), the property of Knut Lekken (men- 
tioned above), containing four beds, and affording tolerable food 
(inferior to the club-huts; charges the same). The second house 
belongs to a merchant in Christiania, and the third is used by the 
guides. This spot is almost beyond the zone of trees, and the 
ground is but scantily covered with ‘Rab’, juni per bushes, dwarf 
birches, and Arctic willows. — The water of the Raufjord, an 
arm of Lake Bygdin, is strongly impregnated with iron, tinging 
the stones on its bank with its reddish colour (whence the name, 
rau being the same as raud or red, ‘'red’). This desolate region, 
in which several snow-mountains are visible, resembles an Arctic 
landscape. Lake Bygdin is not itself visible, and the Bitihorn is 
concealed by an intervening height. 

The AscENT OF THE BITIHORN from the Raufjords-Hotel takes 
3-4 hre., there and back (guide unnecessary), The traveller as- 
cends the W. slope the whole way to the top. Several swamps 
near the beginning of the ascent are avoided by keeping to the 
left as far ag possible. The summit soon becomes visible, serving 
as a guide. For an hour the route traverses ‘Rab’ or underwood 
and the whitish soil peculiar to the Norwegian mountains, and for 
another hour it asconds somewhat steeply over rock. Near the top 
is a huge cleft with perpendicular sides, containing snow and ice 
at the bottom. 

The *Bitihorn (5457 ft.) rises on the boundary between Jotun- 
heim and the great plateau extending to the E. of that region. To 
the W. we survey an imposing Alpine scene, and to the E. a lofty 
table-land diversifled with large lakes and a fow peaks, while Lake 
Bygdin lies immediately below, on the N.W. side of the Bitihorn. 
This mountain may therefore be called the ‘Rigi’ of Norway. To 
the W. rise the mountains near Lake Bygdin, conspicuous among 
which are the Kalvaahegda and Thorfinstinder ; more to the left, 
the Uranaastind, the Langskavl, the Horunger, and Koldedals- 
tinder. Towards the E. rise the isolated summits of Skaget and 

Metlene, and below us lie the Vinstervande. To the N. we ob- 
serve the grey Valdersfly, and farther Aistant, w the N, ol Lake 
GJendin, the Beshe and Nautgardstind. To the 8. are Lake Biam- 
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gen, the valley of Istre Siidre, and the Mugnatind, Suletind, and 
other mountains. 


FRoM THE RAuUFJORDS-HoTEL To EiDSBUGARDEN by boat in 7-8 
hre., including stoppages (for 1, 2, 3 persons with two rowers 
8 kr. 406., 10 kr., 12 kr. respectively ; toNybod only, Akr., Akr. 
40, 5ökr. 20ö.; those who hire a guide here may utilise him as a 
rower, so that one other only need be taken), Crossing the Rau- 
fjord, the boat soon passes through the Bygdinsund and enters 
“Lake Bygdin (3610 ft.), the largest of the three lakes of Jotun- 
heim, about 21/5 M. in length from E. to W., and 1/4-1/a M. in 
breadth. On the N. side it is bounded by precipitous mountains, 
at the base of which lies a strip of excellent pasturage. The large 
herds of cattle which graze here in summer are sent to the Chris- 
tiania market in September. The S. bank is lower and less pio- 
turesque. Storms sometimes render the navigation of the lake 
impracticable, in which case the traveller must walk along theN. 
bank to Eidsbugarden (10-12 hrs.). 

The boat skirts theN. bank. On the right we first observe the 
Nedre Sater and the Breilaupa which descends from the Kalvaa- 
hegda (7170 ft.). By another torrent is the seter of Hestevolden, 
where a halt is usually made. The traveller may creep into the 
hut, which closely resembles a Lapp ‘Gamme’, and the night may 
be spent here if necessary. The Kalvaahegda may be ascended 
hence, and the descent made to the Leirungsbotn (p. 178). 

We next pass the deep Thorfinsdal (see below), with remains 
of ancient moraines at its entrance. At tha base of the Thorfins- 
tind we then reach the Langedals-Seter, and near it the Nybod, 
a shooting-lolge belonging to Hr. Sevli, a ‘Storthingsmand’, of 
which the neighbouring cowherd has the key. This point is rather 
less than halfway between the Raufjord-Hotel and the W. end of 


the lake, 

From the Nybod we may ascend the huge *Thorfinstind (about 
7050 ft.; 6-7 hrs.), the jagged crest of which is called the Brudefelge 
(‘bridal procession‘). Fine survey of Lake Bygdin and half of Valders, 
and particularly of the other Thorfinstinder to the N., the Svartdals- 
pigge, and the Anutshulstind (78% ft.), which was ascended from the 8. 
side in 1875. 

FROM THE NYBoD TO LAKE (JENDIN there are two routes. One leads 
to the N.W. through the Langedal, passing the Zangedalsijern, and cross- 
ing the glacier between the Sieimarkhe (1173 ft.) on the left and the 
Svartdalspigge (71% ft.) on the right into the Vesle Aadal. Guide 2 kr., 
but rarely to be found at the Nybod. The expedition is very grand, but 
somewhat toilsome. — A preferable route (guide 2 kr. per ‚but un- 
necessary) leads to Lake Gjendin in A5 hrs. through the Thorfinsdal and 
the Svartdal. It ascends steeply at first on the W. side of the 'T'horfins- 
elv, commanding a view of the whole valley, which is separated from 
the Svartdal to the N. by a ‘Band', or lofty plain with a series of lakes. 
The path follows the W. side of the valley. To the left, farther on, we& 
obtain a superb view of the Thorfinshul, a basin formed by ins'Thoriims- 
tinder; before us rise the three Änuishulstinder, which endlose "hs Kamtan 
Aal, but the highest of them is not visible, Adloining us auraersSs a 
are several peaks of Alpine character. The hirhest parı ot ine ı 


AN® 
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reached at the S. end cf the long “Tjeern’ (tar»), whence we perceive the 
mountains to the N. of Lake Gjendin. particularly the pwinted Simle- 
tind; to the E. the mountain with a sharplv cut outline is the Leirungs- 
kampen. We may nuw either walk over the disagreeable rough stunes 
(Ur) un the W. side of the valley. or wade through the river and de- 
scend on the almost equally steny S. side. In the latter case we recross 
to the W. side by a small pond farther on. We now enter the Srartdal, 
of which there is no definite boundars. On the left tower the imposing 
Srarltdalspigge, frım which the Srartdals Glacier descends. We cross 
the glacier as low down as possible, where it is level and presents no 
difficulty. The crevasses are nıt deep, but may be awkward if covered 
with saow. To the right lies the Srartdalstjern. vut of which the Swart- 
dela flows to the N. (The passage of the Bre-Tör, or moraine at the 
bottom of the glacier, is objectionable.) Farther on we cross a deposit 
of snow. We soon reach the huge precipice descending to Lake Ojendin, 
called Gjendebrynet, through which the Svartdsla has worn a deep gorge 
(Startdalsgiupet). The latter being inaccessible, we ascend a ridge covered 
with loose stunes to the left to the *Svartdalsaaxle, which commands an 
admirable survey of the whole N. side of Jutunheim. To the N.W. are 
the Melkedalstind (below which lies the Grisletjern), and the Raudalstinder 
Smorstabtinder, and Skarvedalstinder; to the N. the Simletind, a peak of 
pyramidal form, the Memurutind, Tykningssuen, and Nautgardstind; to 
the E. the Beshg and Besegg ;, while at our feet lie the dark-green Gjendin 
with the Gjendintunge and Memurutunge. (From this point the Srartdal- 
spig, T71W ft., may be ascended without difficulty.) e now descend to 
theW., below the Langedalsbr&, somewhat steeply, but over soft grass, 
The route then descends by the course of the glacier-stream into the 
Vesle-Aadal, whence it soon reaches the GJENDEBOD (p. 167). On reaching 
Lake Gjendin," tbe traveller may prefer to ahout for a beat to ocnvey 
him across the water. 

Continuing our voyage on Lake Pygdin, we next pass the 
Lungedalselv and soon reach the Galdeberg, where there is a small 
uninhabited hut.: This a curiously situated spot, and well clothed 
with vegetation (French willows, aconite, bilberries, etc.) From 
the hill falls the Galdebergsfos. On the S. side of the lake rises 
Drylienssset (4864 ft.). Rounding the precipitous rocks of the 
Galdeberg (which have to be crossed by persons traversing the 
bank of the lake on foot, who must ascend to a height of 1600 ft. 
above the lake), we observe to the right above us the Galdebergs- 
tind aud facing us the Langskavl (or Rustegg) with the Uranaas- 
tind, presenting one of the sublimest spectacles in Jotunheim. 
On the right next opens the valley of the Tolorma (Heistakka), 
which forms a waterfall, with the Grashorung (or Sjoghulstind, 
7147 ft.) in the background. To the S.W. rise the Koldedalstin- 
der, and to the 9. the Skinegg. Looking back, we observe the 
three peaks of the Sletmarkhe. The lake owes its milky colour to 
the Melkedela, a genuine glacier-brook. After a row from Rau- 
fjords-Hotel of about 8 hre. in all, we reach the timber-built — 

Eidsbugarden, or Eidsbud, situated at the W. end of Lake 
Bygdin, about 100 ft. above the water, where the accommodation 
is similar to that afforded by the club-huts (same charges). This 
is the most beautifully situated ‘hotel’ in Jotunheim, and is the 


starting-point for several magnificent excurelone. 
The ASCENT of TRE SKINEGG from Fidsbugarden takes Ile ar. (or 
(here and back 2i/s hrs. ; no guide required). We erone \he stream dm 
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scending from the Eid between lakes Bygdin and Tyin, and ascend straight 
to the northern peak, avoiding the soft snow-fields as much as possible. 
(The southern peak is apparently, but not really, the higher.) T'he view 
from the summit of the **Skinegg (about 5086 ft.), where rocks affurd 
welcome shelter, is justly considered the finest in Jotunheim, though 
shut out on the E. side by the higher 'Egg' (edge, ridge) of which the 
Skinegg is a spur. To the $. we survey the Tyin and the whole of the 
Fillefjeld, with the Stugungs near Nystuen and the majestio Suletind. 
Of more absorbing interest are the mountains tu the W. and N., where 
Tyseggen, the Gjeldedalstinder and Koldedalstinder (Falketind, Stglsnaas- 
tind) with their vast mantles of snow, and farther distant the Horunger 
(beginning with the Skagastelstind on theleft, and ending with the Stygge- 
dalstind to the right) rise in succession. Next to these are the Fleske- 
dalstinder, the Langskavl, the Uranaastind, with a huge glacier on its 
8. side, the Melkedalstinder, the Grashorung, and other peaks. To the 
N. rise the mountains on the N.W. side of Lake Gjendin, and still more 

rominent are the Sletmarkhg, Galdebergstind, and Thorfinstinder on 

ake Bygdin. Of that lake itself a small part of the W.end only is visible. 

To TvınDEuoug ON La&e Trın (p. 166) we may descend direct from 
the Skinegg towards the 8.W. — A circuit to the top of the Skinegg, 
down to Tvindehoug, and back to Eidabugarden may be made in 5-6 hrs. 

The AscEnT OF THE LANGSKAVL, there and back, takes half-a-day 
(guide necessary, 2 kr.). The route ascends the course of the Melkedela 
(see below), and, instead of turning to the right towards the Melkedal, 
leads to the left into a side-valley, where we keep as far as possible to 
the left. The bare summit of the Langskavl (about 5900 ft.) towers above 
masses of snow. The view embraces the mountains seen to the W. of 
the Skinegg, to which we are now nearer, and also the whole of Lake 
Bygdin as far as the Bitihorn. 

The URANAASTIND (6-7 hrs. from Eidsbugarden, or a whole day there 
and back ; guide necessary, 4 kr.) is ascended partly by the route to the 
Langskavl, which after a time is left to the W. in order to ascend the 
extensive Uranaasbre. We then cross that glacier to the Breskard, 
whence we look down into the Skogadal to the W. (p. 172). Lastly an 
ascent on the N. side of about 800 ft. more to the summit of the *Ura- 
naastind (7037 ft.), which is also free from snow. This is the higbest E. 
point of the Uranaasi, the W. end of which also presents an imposing 
appearance when seen from Skogadalsbgen (p. 175). The extensive view 
vies with that from the Galdhepig (p-. 148). Towards the E. the Ura- 
naastind descends preeipitonsly into the Uradal (p. 174). To the 8. it 
sends fortb two glaciers, the Uranaasbre , already mentioned, and the 
Meikedalsbr&e, the E. arm of which descends into the Melkedal (p. 171), 
while the W. arm, divided again by the Meikedalspigge, descends partly 
into the Melkedal, and partly to the Skogadal (p. 172). Experience 
mountaineers may descend the mountain by the last named arım of the 
glacier, which has to be traversed for 1 hr.; the lower part only is fur- 
rowed with crevasses (Sprekker). 

OrueR Excussıons from Eidsbugarden: — Row on Lake Bygdin to 
Nybod and back (7-8 hrs. ; p. 163); walk to the *Meikedalsvand and back 
(4-5 hra. ; p. 172). . 


ii. From Skogstad and Nystuen to Tvindehoug and 
Eidsbugarden. 


28/8 M. BrıipLe Para (horse to Tvindehoug 4 kr.). Some travellers, 
however, will prefer to walk to (1 M.) Lake Tyin, row to (11/s M.) Tvin- 
deboug, and walk thence to (!/z M.) Eidsbugarden. 


Skogstad and Nystuen on the Fillefjeld (see p. 42), Iying au us 
great route through Valders to the Sognefjord, are fauourike Satt- 
ing-points for Jotunheim (horses and guides at wain). BN SS 
Opdalsisie, about halfway between these statione , ine zoute 
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Lake Tyin divergen to the N. and in 1 hr. crosses the hill which 
separaten It from the district of Valders. Fine view from the top 
of the bill of the unowy Gjeldedalstind , the Koldedalstind,, and 
the Stelsnaastind to the N.W. of the lake. 

Lake Tyin (3206 fı.), 13/, M. long and 1/)M. broad, with a 
wide Imy attheW., end from which the Aardala issues, is a beauti- 
füul Alpine lake, the banks of which, like those of the other lakes 
of Jotunhelm are uninhablted, except by a few cowherds in sum- 
mer, the ınont Important of whose ‘Feleger are marked in the 
map (p. AD). Atthe 8, end, where the lake is rcached, a boat is 
generally procurable to convey travellers to Tvindehoug (for 1, 2, 
B persons with one zowor 2 kr. 40, 2 kr. 80, 3 kr. 205. ; with two 
rowern 8 kr. 60, A kr. 40, D kr. 20 ö.); otherwise they must walk 
thither along the E. bank of the Jake (31/2 hre.). On every side 
riso Jofty mountains. Above the Firlager of Maalna@s towers the 
pyramidal Uranaastind (p. 160), and to the 8. rises the Suletind 
on the Killofjeld. 

Tvindehoug (3330 ft.), a large elub-hut belonging to the Tu- 
rist-lorening, Is ono of the chief stations of the Jotunheim guides. 
Aseent of the Skinegg (p. 165) 11/2-2 hre. ; guide hardly necessary. 

Skirting tho lake, and then crossing the low Eid or isthmus 
which separaten lakes Tyin and Bygdin, we reach Eidsbugarden 
(p. 104) in 1%/y hr. more, 


ill. From Eidsbugarden to the Gjendebod on Lake Gjendin 
and Rodsheim, 


2!/a Days, on foot, or partly on horseback. 1st. From Kidabugarden 
tv Ihe Gjendebod, A-D bra.;, guide (hardly necessary) 2 kr. 40, horse A kr. 
(A ntill finer route than tho present ia that already described, from the 
Nybod through the Thorfnsdal.) On the same afternoon ascend the Me- 
murufunge and roturn by boat from Ihe Memurubod. — 2nd. From the 
(ijendehod with guide (d kr.) to tho Spiterstul, 8-10 hrs. — Brd. To Reds- 
heim in D ra, 

kidsbugurden, nco p. 164. Wo row to the N. bank of Lake 
Bygıin, au thoro Is no bridgo across tho rapid Melkedala (p. 164), 
and follow tho path on the bank to (1 hr.) Tolormbod, at the 
mouth of tho Tolorma or Heistakka, which point may also be 
renehed by bont (with ono rowor, for 1, 2, 3 persons, 808., 1 kr., 
ori kr, 208.). Grand retrospoctivo view of the snow-mountains 
to tha W. (somp, p. 164). 

The path aseonds tho loft bank of tho Tolorma, on the W. 
"lopa of tho (uldebergstind, and mounts the Ordalke, crossing 
(1!/y hr.) a brook which descends from that mountain, The route 
thon loada nomowhat steceply up the Gjelhe to the N.E. to the 
platenu of Grennelberg. To the left rises the Grashorung (7146 ft.) 
wich the Snehn), and to the right tho huge Sletmarkhe (7173 ft.), 

£ho great glacler of which descends to the N. into the N edle Audıl. 
Having eroased the Gren neberg, we deseend rapläly to ie i.E. 
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into the Vesle Aadal, which is bounded on the N. by the Gjen- 
dinstunge, and follow the brook down to Lake Gjendin. Here we 
turn to the N., pass round the Gjendinstunge, and cross by a new 
bridge to the — 

Gjendebod, a club-hut, situated at the entrance to the Store 
Aadal, and at the foot of the precipices of the Memurutunge. It 
was enlarged in 1878, and now accommodates 20 persons. It is 
well managed by Ragnhild, the housekeeper, and the moderate 
charges are fixed by tariff. Guide: Erik Slalien. To theE. of the 
hut is the old Falager of the herdsmen, which until recently was 
the only roof which afforded shelter to travellers. 


*Lake Gjendin (3330 ft.), 13/4 M. long and about 1/0 M. in 
width, extends from W. to E., where the Sjoa, a tributary of the 
Lougen, issnes from it. It presents a still more Alpine character 
than Lake Bygdin. On both sides it is enclosed by perpendicular 
mountains, among which the Beshe (7580 ft.) on the N. side and 
the Knutshulstind (7782 ft.) on the 8. are the loftiest. There are 
but few places on its banks where landing or walking for any 
distance is practicable. The colour of the water is green, espe- 
cially when seen from a height. The lake is fed by a very small 
number of wild glacier-torrents. Storms often render the lake 
dangerous for boating for days together, in which case travellers 
may proceed by avery toilsome path through the Memurudal, and 
across the Besegg to Gjendeosen at the opposite end of the lake 
(pp. 180, 181). 

From the Gjendebod itself we see nothing but the abrupt walls 
of the ‘tongues’ and ‘shoulders’, as some of the mountains are 
called here; but by ascending the Store Aadal a little way we 
may view the *Svartdalspig (7120 ft.)and the Sletmarkhe, between 
which lie the large glaciers of the Langedal. 

The AscENT OF THE MEMURUTUNGE takes about A hrs., or including 
the descent to the Memurubod 6 hrs. at least (in the latter case a guide 
necessary, 2kr.). From the Gjendebod we may either make the extreme- 
ly steep ascent to the E. by the Bukkelager (dangerous without a guide), 
or ‘follow the bridle-path through the Store Aadal for about 11/2 hr., 
ascending the right bank of the stream, and then ascend rapidly to the 
right (practicable for riding; see below). — The **Memurutunge, a hilly 
plateau "about 3850ft. in height, with snow-fields, small lakes, and in- 
teresting Alpine flora, forms a kind of mountainous peninsula, bounded 
on the W. by the Store Aadal, on the 8. by the Gjendin , and on the E. 
and N. by the Memuruelv. Farther to the N. it is encircled by a wreath 
of lofty snow mountains,. 

The Vıew is magnificent. To the S. are the Knutshulstind with ifa 
deep ‘Hul’, and the Svartdalspig, between which lies the deep Svartdal; 
then the Langedal and the Sletmarkhg; to the W. rise the pointed Melke- 
dalstinder and Raudalstinder, prominent among which is the Skarvdalatind, 
all near the Raudal. To the N.W. lies the Langevand with the Smar- 
stabtinder, the Kirke, and the Uladalstinder. To the N. the Aimam- 
kjernhg, Memurutinden, and Tykningsauen. To iheK. ine Bern? EIN 
other peaks. — Instead of returning by the same route, 1a Kar SAT a 
interesting to traverse the Memurutunge to \te E. end and ihn EN So 

the steep slope to the Memurubod in the valley of inet nam@. 
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caso a „Host must be ordered hefure starting to meet the traveller at 
th oint. 

Prom the Gjendebod we may also ascend the *Gjendinstunge (6096 
ft.), which commands the same view as the Memurutunge, with the ad- 
dition of a survey of the whole lake. We cross the bridge to the W., 
follow the path on the W. bank of the river to the N. for about !/z hr., 
and then ascend steeply to the left. 

FROM THE UJEXNDEBOL TO BKOGADALSBSEN THROUGH THE RaupaL, 10-12 
hrs. (guide 5 kr. 400. ; to Berge near Fortun 6 kr. A0ö.). If the Muradn 
seeter in the Utladal (p. 176) is open, which may be learned at the Gjendebod, 
the night had better bespent there, in whichever direction the route is 
taken. (Instead of the BKaudal ruute, the traveller may prefer that 
through the Store Aadal, the Gravdal, and the Utladal, 1!/a days, a night 
being spent on the Leirvand. Guide to Berge 10 kr.; horse, with ladies’- 
saddie if necessary, about 4 kr. per day, and as much more to the 
attendant.) 

The route leads up the Store Aadal on the right bank as far as a 
(!/2 hr.) waterfall formed by a brook descending from the Grisletjern. 
it ten ascends rapidiy to the left. karther on, it crosses the brook and 
leads on the N. side uf the Grisletjern and the following tarns to the Raudals- 
houy (3 hrs. from the Gjendebod), where the Raudal begins. This grand, 
but unpicturesque valley, with its almost uninterrupted series of lakes, 
lies to the N. of and parallel with the Melkedal. ‘l'he valley is nearly 
level, and there is no distinguishable watershed, Here and there are 
large boulders deposited by the glacier which must once have filled the 
valley. On reaching the ‘Band‘, or culminating point we enjoy admi- 
rable *Vızws in both directions: to the right rise the Raudalstinder, 
to the left is the Meikedalstind with its perpendicular wall, and between 
tbemn pecps the Fanarnak in the distance; looking back, we observe the 
Raudalstind on the left, the Snehulstind (Grashorung) on the right, and 
betweon them the Sietmarkhe with a fine amphitheatre of glaciers. It 
takcs about i!/g hr. to cross the ‘Band’, from which a route leads to the 
W. round the Svartdalsegg to the Langvand and the Store Aadal (a 
round of 10-12 hrs. from tlie Gjendebod). We next cross the Raudalselv 
by a snow-bridge and traverse rough and toilsome ‘Ur’ and patches of 
snow on the W. side of the valley, skirting a long lake fur the last 
1!/3 hr. (patience very necessary here). As we approach the *"Raudals- 
mund, the precipice with which the Raudal terminates towards the Store 
Utladal, the scenery again becomes very grand. A view is obtained of 
the mountains of the Utladal and Gravadal, including the curiously shap- 
ed Smerstabtind, from which the Skjortningsbre descends. To the k. 
we survey the whole of the Raudal, lying between the Raudalstind on 
the N. and the Afeikedaistind on the 9. (the latter being the mountain 
which descends so precipitously into the Meikedal). 'The red (raud, 
red) colour of the ‘gabbro' rock-formation here has given rise to the 
name of the valley. krratic glacier-blocks occur frequently. 

The route now descends on the 8. side of the fine waterfall of the 
Raudalselv to the Store Utladal, which together with the route to Skoga- 
dalisbsen is described at p. 175. 


From THE ÜÖJENDEBOD TO THR SPITERSTUL in the Visdal, 8-10 
hre., a very fatiguing, but exceedingly grand walk (guide neces- 
sary, 4 kr., or to Redsheim 5 kr. 60@. ; horse as far as the foot of 
the steep ascent before the Uledalsvand, 2 kr. 60e@., whereby the 
fatigue is much diminished). The route ascends the left bank of 
the Store Aadalseiv and passes through the defile of Heistulen, 
between the Memurutunge and the Gjendinstunge. To the right 
falls the Glimsdalsfos. Splendid view of the Simletind to the N. 

(2. 169), After 1 hr. we reach the Vardesten, & \arge mas of 
rock, 1, hr. beyond which the bridle-path to the Memurutwunge 
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diverges to the right (see above). From the left the Skarvedalsbak 
descends from the Skarvedal. We next observe, to the left of the 
Simletind, the Hellerfos (see below), and to the left, above it, the 
Uledalstinder. Pedestrians will find the passage of the Simleaa, 
which descends from the Simiekul glacier, unpleasant. (The Sim- 
lehul is also crossed by a route into the Visdal, which is no less 
rough and fatiguing than the present route.) Our path now as- 
cends rapidly on the E. (right) side of the wild Helierfos, the 
discharge of the Hellerkjern, and reacheg the top of the hill in 
1/aM. (2? hre. from the Gjendebod). Beautiful retrospective view 
of the Sletmarkhe and Svartdalspig; the Knutshulstind, rising 
more to the E., is concealed by the Memurutunge. The route now 
traverses a curious-looking mountain-waste, bounded by the Ula- 
dalstinder. Blocks of rock deposited during the glacier-period are 
arrayed along the edges of the mountains like soldiers. ‘Ihe route 
at first skirts the Hellerkjern (4300 ft.), and then turns to the right 
into the insignilficant valley which leads to the N.W., and after- 
wards more towards the E., to the Uladalsband. The serious part 
of the ascent soon begins (21/3 hrs. from the Gjendebod), and 
riders must dismount. 

FROM THE HELLERKJERN TO THE LEIRDAL AND RYDSHEIM, a route 
3-4 hrs. longer than our present route, is much less toilsume (guide, 
unnecessary, to Ytterdalsszter 5 kr. do #.; hurse tu Redsheim, with 
side-saddle if required, 8-10 kr... From the Hellerkjern the path next 
reaches the Langvand, or Langvain (4627 ft.), and skirts its N. bank 
(for 1l/2 br.). On the right rise the Uladalstinder; to the 3. the Svart- 
dalsegg (6 ft.). At the W. end of the lake, in which there are sev- 
eral islands (visible even from the Memurutunge), the path ascends 
past the two Hegvageltjerne to the Hegvagle (or Hogvarde; "Vaxge‘, a 
Lapp word, signifying ‘pass’; 5430 ft.), the highest point of the route, 
which commands an imposing survey of the Horunger to the $8.W. 'I’he 
path then descends to the Zeirvand (4903 ft.) and traverses a dreary and 
monotonous region. Through the Zeirdai to Redsheim, see pp. 177, 149. 

A stoep ascent of 1/o hr. brings us to the sequestered Uladals- 
vand or Uravand (about 5200 ft.), which lies to the left. The route, 
which is extremely rough and toilsome here, keeps to the right and 
passes the foot of the slopes of the Simletind (Simle or Simmel, 
‘a female reindeer’). After another hour it reaches the Uladals- 
band (5730 ft.), its highest point, where it unites with the route 
across the Simle Glacier. We now descend to the northern Uladalis- 
vand (5136 ft.), the second lake of the name. To the right rises 
the Heilstuguhe ("7830 ft.), the fourth of the peaks of Jotunheim 
in point of height. Traversing the exceedingly uncomfortable 
stony ground on the E. bank of this lake, we at length reach 
(2 hrs., or from the Gjendebod 6 hrs.) Uladalsmynnet, or the 
end of the Uladal. Splendid view here of the broad Viedal, with 
the Heilstuguhe on the right, and the Uladalstinder and Tvzr- 
botnhorn on the left. Looking towards the W, trom the VNaAuL \t- 
self, we observe the Kirke rising on the left, paat which a pain \andr 

to the right through the X irkeglup to the Leitumd (ses whose). 
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The ronte through the *Visdal (to the Spiterstul 11/,-2 hrs. 
more) follows the right (E.) bank of the Visa (vis, Celtic wisge, 
‘water'), at first traversing soft turf, which forms a most pleasant 
contrast to the rough and angular stones of the ‘Ur. After 1 hr. 
we have to wade through the Heilstuguaa, which descends from 
the extensive Heilstugubre. Early in the morning the passage of 
the stream is easy, but later in the day, when the water is higher, 
we ascend a little in order to cross by a bridge (whence the Spi- 
terstul is 1 hr. distant). Shortly before reaching the szter, we 
observe to the left, through the Bukkehul, the Styggebre® and the 
Sveilnaasbre, two glaciers descending from the Galdhepig group, 
with magniflcent ice-falls, that of the latter being the finest. 

The Spiterstul (about 3710 ft.), the highest szster in the Vis- 
dal, commanded by the Skauthe (6676 ft.) on the W., affords 
tolerable quarters for the night (one broad bed), and is a good 
starting-point for excursions, but guides are rarely to be found 
before the reindeer shooting-season in August. If a guide is ob- 
tainable, the traveller may ascend the Leirhe (6667 ft.), the 
Heilstuguhe (7500 ft.), and the Memurutind (7970 ft.), the last 
of which commands a most imposing view. 

The GaLovngPıc (p. 147) may also be ascended ınore easily and expe- 
ditiously from the Spiterstul than from Rgdsheim. The route (not easily 
mistaken by experienced monutaineers) crosses the Visa by a bridge 
I/a hr. to the 8. of the Spiterstul, ascends on the N. side of the Sveil- 
naasbra, and traverses the three peaks of the Sveilnaasi. Owing to the 
placier-crevasses, however, it is not altogether unattended with danger, 
and should not be attempted without a guide. Instead of returning 
from the summit to the Spiterstul, the traveller may descend direct to 
Rgdsheim by the Raubergastul (but not without a guide). \ 

FROM THR SPITERSTUL TO RevsHEIm, about 5 hrs. (no guide 
required ; but if one has been brought from the Gjendebod, he 
receives an additional fee of 1 kr. 60 e. for accompanying the 
traveller to Redsheim). We soon reach the zone of birches and 
(1/g hr.) a rocky barrier through which the Visa has forced a 
passage. After another !/g hr we come to a pine-wood, with pic- 
turesque trees (Furuer) on the N. side, some of which are entirely 
stripped of their branches. (The limit of pines is here about 
3280 ft. above the sea-level.) Above us, to the left, is an off- 
shoot of the Tvserbre. In 1/; hr. more we cross the Skautaelv, 
which forms a waterfall above, by a curious bridge. To the 8. 
we perceive the Uladalstinder (p. 169) and the Styggeho (7317 ft.). 
On the opposite bank of the Visa is the Nedre Suleims-Sater 
(3192 ft.), at the mouth of a small valley through which the ori- 
ginal route to the Galdhepig ascended (p. 148). Opposite the sseter 
the @litra falls into the Visa. 

From the Spiterstul or the Nedre Suleims-Szter the ascent of the 
Glittertind (8383 ft.), a peak nearly as high as the Galdhpie, may be ac- 

complished in 8-10 hrs. (there and back; guide desirable). The roufe 

follows the top of the hill rising between the G\itra and the Ikautuekı, 
and pursues an E. direction. The height first resched is Ihe 'W. syur ol 
be rocky amphitheatre which encloses the huge basin (Botn) \ying \w 
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the N. In order to reach the highest point the use of an ice-axe (/sexe) 
is sometimes necessary. 

The Redsheim route continues to follow the E. bank of the 
Visa. In case of doubt the direction indicated by the Varder, or 
stone beacons, is to be followed. We cross the Smiugjelsaa, the 
Grjotaa, and the Gokra. The Visa is lost to view in its deep 
channel, but we follow the margin of its ravine. An ascent ofa 
few hundred paces to the E. of the path lcads to the Visdals- 
Ssotre (2960 ft.), where fair quarters for the night are obtainable 
(particularly at the Hvrebssater). 

The Gokraskard, an excellent point of view which may he ascended 
hence, commands a survey of the Uladalstinder to the 8., the Galdhepig 
to the S.W. and the Hestbrepigge to the W. — A still finer point is the 
Lauvbs (58% ft.), whence the Glittertind is also visible. 

From the Visdal seters we may also ascend the Gokradal, between 
the Lauvhg on the N. and the Gokkeraxel on the $., to the pass of the 
Finbals (3RE6 ft). Following the Finhalselv thence and crossing the 
Smaadalselv in ihe Smaadal, we may turn to the right to the Smaadals- 
Saeter (8807 ft.), from which the huge *Aritingskjolen (6874 ft.) to the N. 
may be ascended. The next points reached are the Smerlidseter and the 
Naaverseter on Lake Thessen. Thence across the lake and past the 
Oxefos to Storrik on the Vaagevand, see p. 143. This rnule commanda 
fine views of the Galdhapig and the Glittertind, but the Smaadal itself 
is uninteresting. — Those who take this route in the reverse direction 
should observe that, abovut ihr. beyond the Smaadals-Seeter, after croBs- 
ing a brook coming from the right, they must cruss the Smaadalselv to 
the left, and on the other side ascend the bank of the Finhalselv to- 
wards the 8.W. 


Below the Visdal szters the path is not easily traceable, but the 
traveller is not likely to go far wrong. The descent to Redsheim, 
skirting the profound *Ravine of the Visa, presents one of the 
grandest scenes in Norway. The Lauva descends from the right. 
The szter-path, now practicable for light carts, descends very 
rapidly, commanding a view of the huge abyss. On the opposite 
side runs the path to the Nedre Suleims-Sster. To the N. lie 
the gaards of Rodsheim and Suleim. The first cottages are 
reached in 1!/, hr. from the Visdal seters, and here we cross the 
curious bridge to the left. — Redsheim, see p. 144. 


iv. From Eidsbugarden through the Melkedal to Skogadals- 
been, and across the Keiser to Fortun, 


2 Days. — 1st. With guide (4 kr.) to Skogadalsbeen, 8-10 hre.. — 
2nd. To Fortun, 8-9 hrs.;, guide unnecessary; fee from Eidsbugarden 
all the way to Berge, !/2 br. above Fortun, 8 kr. 40 #. (From Eidsbu- 
garden to Skogadalsbgen and the Vettisfos, 11/2 days, 7 kr.) 


Eidsbugarden, see p. 164. Werow across the lake to the mouth 
of the — 

"Melkedal, watered by the boisterous Melkedela, across which 
there are no bridges. The route gradually ascends the valley, 
which after 3/4 hr. divides. The branch to the left aggends in use 
Langskavl and the Uranaastind (p. 465), while that to he ııht \s 
still called the Melkedal. Steep ascent through \he \attet , yasS“ 

ing several waterfalls. As is so frequentiy ihe use fu Noll, 
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the valley neither posseses a level floor nor expands into basins, 
but consists of a chaos of heights and hollows, where the rock, 
polished smooth by glacier-frietion, is exposed at places, and at 
others is covered with loose boulders. Vegetation ceases, and no 
trace of animal life is visible, save the deep furrows in the snow 
made by the reindeer. At places, however, the ground is thickly 
strewn with the droppings of the Lemming (or Lemand ; georychus, 
one of therodentia, and not unlike a rat), a hardy and intrepid little 
animal which frequently swims across Lakes Bygdin and Gjendin. 
The reindeer often kills the lemming with a stroke of its hoof and 
eats the stomach for the sake of its vegetable contents. 

About 20 min. above the point where the valley divides we 
ascend a steep field of snow to the plateau of Melkehullerne, where 
jhere are several ponds. In 20 min. more (about 11/a hr. from 
Eidsbugarden) we reach the **&vre Melkedalsvand, in a strikingly 
grand situation, the finest point on the route, and well worthy of 
a visit for ils own sake from Eidsbugarden (best time in the fore- 
noon, 4-Ö hrs. there and back). Even in July miniature icebergs 
are seen floating in the lake, and during the night a crust of fresh 
ice is sometimes formed. To the left (W.) rises the Langskavl; 
then the Uranaastind. On this side of the latter is the Redberg. 
Next, the Melkedalsbr&, descending to the lake, and the Melke- 
dalstinder, all reflected in the dark-blue water. 

A walk of another hour over ‘Ur’ and patches of snow brings 
us to an ice-pond at the foot of the first Melkedalstind, whence 
we ascend a steep slope of snow in 20 min. more to the Melke- 
dalsband, the watershed. To the W. a view is obtained of the 
Second Meikedalsvand, a much larger lake than the first, and 
generally covered with winter-ice down to the month of July. 
To the left rise the first and to the right the second Melkedals- 
tind (7107 ft.), and to the N.W. the Raudalstind. The scenery 
continues to be very imposing. The route skirts the N. side of 
the second Melkedalsvand and (1/» hr.) crosses the stream. Very 
rough walking. A view of the Horunger is now disclosed (p. 181); 
on the right rises the Skogadalsnassi; on the left is the arm of 
the Melkedalsbre mentioned at p. 165, with its large moraines, 
descending from the Uranaastind. The striation of the rocks by 
glacier-action (Skurings-Striber) is frequently observable.. The 
boisterous torrent is again crossed by a snow-bridge, the remains 
of an avalanche (caution necessary), or the traveller may wade 
through it a little lower down, where the water is knee-deep. 
The Melkedal now ends in a precipitous Belte ‚erde ) over 
which the river is precipitated in a fall of about 590 ft. in height. 
To this point also descends the W. arm of the Melkedalsbr&, by 
which the descent hither from the Uranaastind may be made (see 

above). The lower region of the valley which we now entat \a the 
@kogsdal, which expands into a brosd basin. Above it Wwwer he 
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majestic Horunger (p. 181), consisting of the Skagastelstinder and 
the Styggedalstind. The appearance of the Maradalsbra descending 
from the Skagastelstind is particularly striking. — The Skogadal 
is at first a little monotonous, but with the increasing warmth 
of the temperature the vegetation improves, and the scanty ‘Rab’ 
or scrub is soon exchanged for a fine growth of birches (whence 
the name, ‘forest valley’). There is no defined path at first, but 
the route follows the N. side of the Skogadalselv and afterwards 
the track made by the cattle (Kuraak). A walk of 2 hrs. from 
the ‘Bzlte’ brings us to the saters of — 

Skogadalsbeen in the Utladal, see p. 175. A guide to the 
Keiser Pass is not obtainable here (but a horse without a saddle 
may sometimes be had, 1-11/, kr.). The path is well trodden by 
the cattle and cannot be mistaken. Ascending from Skogadals- 
been for 20 min., we reach a new bridge on the left and cross it. 
The path to the right leads to the Guridals-Sster, while we 
follow the sster-track to the W., on the N. bank of the G/ert- 
vaselv, a stream descending from the @jertvasbre (at the base of 
the Styggedalstind) and the Keiser. Imposing scenery. We 
cross a small stream and follow the main valley, gradually and 
afterwards rapidly ascending to the N.W. to the culminating 
point of the Keiser Pass (4923 ft.), where snow generally lies, 
even in summer. The path, which continues easily traceable, 
follows the broad Helgedal. On the right is a spur of the Fana- 
raak (p. 151); on the left tower the Horunger (p. 181) in all their 
majesty. Before reaching the saters of Turtegred-Gjessingen 
(p. 151), it is worth while to make a digression of an hour to the 
Oscarshoug (p. 151). From Turtegred to Fortun and Skjolden, 
see pp. 151-158. 


v. From the Vettisfos to Tvindehoug and Eidsbugarden. 


8-10 hre. A grand expedition (guide desirable, 5l/zkr.). In the re- 
verse direction a saving is effectied by rowing across Lake Tyin (with 
one rower, for 1, 2, 3 persons, 80ö., 1kr., or 1kr.%06.). In this case 
a guide should be taken as far as Smaaget. 

(More fatiguing than the route described below, and not free from 
risk, is that through the Morka-Koldedal, whence the Koldedela forming 
the Vettisfos descends. See Map, p. 40). 

Gaarden Vetti and the Vettisfos, see p. 53. We ascend the 
Vettisgalder in zigzags to the Vettismorkseter (2190 ft.), view the 
Vettisfos from above (comp. p. 53), and follow the path on the 
W. slope of the Stelsnaastind (see below), which leads in 1/2-3/; 


hr. to the Fleskedals-Seter. 
The highest of the three Stelsnaastinder (6693 ft.) is most easily 
ascended from Gaarden Vetti (p. 53), where Anfind Vetti should be en- 
aged ag a guide. The route ascends the Koldedal (see below) on the 
S. side of the mountain, and then descends on the N. side to the Flesue- 
dal, so that the ascent may be combined with Ihe \ourney \o "Twinär- 
houg and Eidsbugarden. Superb view of {he Harunger (p. 8) und \ne 
profound Utladal (p- 174), into which the three Marsäsle ES IAERN or 
To the E. of the Stelsnaastinder rises ihe pieturesaus yarıv 
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Koldedalstind (6700 ft.), from which an immense body of snow and ice 
descends eastwards to the lakes in the Koldedal of Valders. — Prof. 
Keilhau ascended the Falketind from the 8. side in the course of his 
explorations in 1820, and has described the large ‘Botn’ or basin at the 
top (account published in the "Budstik', 2nd year). 

Beyond the Fleskedals-Szter the route follows the left (S.) 
bank ofthe Fleskedaiselv. Striking retrospective view of the Horun- 
ger, and particularly of the Riingsbr2. To the N. we first observe 
the Friken (4656 ft.), the top of which may be reached on horse- 
back from the sater (fine view of the Horunger), and afterwards 
the precipices of the ‘N28’ which separates the Fleskedal from the 
Urudal. (Ihe latter, one of the most sequestered valleys in 
Jotunheim, is almost unknown; at the E. end of it rises the 
Uranaastind, p. 165; and at the W. endyit debouches on the 
Utladal, about 1/4 M. to the 8. of Skogadalsbeen.) Our route 
through the Fleskedal gradually ascends to the deflle of Smaaget, 
with the Koldedalstind rising on the right and the Fleskedalstind 
on the left, and then descends steeply to the Upper Koldedalsvand. 
It then leads to the $S., following the Koldedela, to the Lower 
Koldedalsvand and the upper end of Lake Tyin, whence we pro- 
ceed either to the 8, to T'vindehoug, or acıoss the Eid to Eidsbu- 
garden (see p. 166). 


vi. From the Vettisfos to Redsheim through the Utladal, the 
Gravdal, and the Leirdal. 


2/2 Days: — ist. From Gaarden Velti to Skogadalsbeen, 6 hrs.; or 
as far as the Guridals-Satre (or tu Muradn, 11/a hr. from Skogadalsbgen, 
at which last place enquiry should be made if the Muradn seter is ten- 
anted). Those who arrive at Skogadalsbgen early enough, and intend 
passing the night there, may ascend the Skogadalsnaasi in the evening. 
— 2nd. From Skogadalsbeen to the Yiterdals Satre, 10-11 hrs. ; to shorten 
which the previous night should be spent if possible at Muradn; if ne- 
cessary, ihe night may be spent in the refuge-hut on the Leirvand. — 
Brd. To Kedsheim, 4-b hrs. 

Gaarden Vetti and the Vettisfos, see p. Ö3; thence to the 
Fleskedals-Seter, p. 53. — The present route leads to the N., 
ekirting the W. slope of the Friken (p. 53), high above the deep 
Utladal, into which on the W. side the ‘noses’ running out from 
the Horunger plateau descend in huge precipices. Between the 
‘noses’ we obtain a view of the three Maradale in succession, by 
which they are separated. The first is the Stels-Maradal, thus 
named from its one ‘Stel’ or sater, and the next are the Midt- 
Maradal and the Nordre-Maradal, At the heads of these valleys, 
which lie high above the Utladal and ascend gradually to the 
Horunger plateau, are imbedded the extensive Riingsbre, Skaga- 
stelsbre, and Maradalsbre, with their adjacent snow-flelds, from 
which rise the sharp, isolated, and snowless peaks of the Riings- 

ind (6497 ft,), the Skagastelstinder (7876 ft.), and the Styggedals- 
And (7710ft.). Beyond the third Maradal we obserıe the two 
Formelid-Setre (about 2130 ft.), on the right bank ot Inst, 
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reached by a bridge across that stream. We follow the left bank, 
cross the Uradalselv descending from the Uradal on the right 
(p. 174), skirt a huge precipice at the base of the Uranuasi (about 
6235 ft.), cross the Skogadalselv by a bridge, and (6 hrs. from 
Gaarden Vetti) reach the ssters of — 


Skogadalsbeen (2914 ft.), at the entrance t0 the Skogudal. 
(Tolerable food at the lowest szter, sometimes including ‘Spege- 
kjed’; one broad bed with a heavy fur coverlet.) These s@ters 
are among the few in the Utladal which are always inhabited in 
summer (usually from 24th June till the beginning of September), 
while most of the others are occupied at irregular inte:vals only, 
and others again have been abandoned. The Utladal szters are 
built of stone and consist of an ante-room, an inner room, and a 
dairy. The smoke escapes by the ‘Ljor’ or hole in the roof. The 
cattle come from the Lysterfjord (a branch of the Sognefjord, 
p. 54), and have therefore to be driven across the snow -clad 
Keiser Pass (p. 173). 

From Skogadalsbeen (steep ascent by the second seter) we may scale 
the Skogadalsnaasi (5230 ft.) without a guide (3-A hrs. there and back). 
Grand mountain-view. To the W. the Horunger (but only the Maradals- 
tinder, Austabottinder, and Styggedalstinder); to the N. the Hestbra- 
pigge and Smgrstabtinder; more to the E. the Tveerbotnhorn, Kirke, 
Uladalstinder, Raudalstinder, and Sletmarkhg; then the Melkedalstinder, 
and to the S. the Uranaasi and Stelenaastinder. 

The AscEnt OF THE STYGGEDALSTIND, the easternmost peak of the 
Horunger, should only be undertaken by experienced mountaineers (8-10 
hrs., there and back). The route crosses the Utla-bridge (27% ft.), turns 
to the S., and crosses the Gjertvaselv, which descends from the Keiser 
(p: 173), on the 8. bank of which is the deserted Gjertvasbeen steter 
(2350 ft.). The ascent of the Gjertvasnaasi now begins. In 1-1!/, hr. we 
reach the first plateau (4267 ft.), and in 3 hrs. more the Gjerivasto 
(4687 ft.). About A490 ft. higher the base of the peak itself is reached, 
whence we ascend a slope uf snow, then over rock with patches of snow 
and lastly over the broad crest to the summit of the “Styggedalstind 
(7710 ft.). On the W. side is a sheer precipice about 1300 ft. in height. 
lf stones are thrown down into the abyss, their reverberation takes 
several minutes to reach the ear. At a giddy depth below are the Gjert- 
vasbr&e on the N. and the Maradalsbr& on the 8. 

The seeter-path to the $. of Gjertvasbgen, mentioned above, crosses 
the Klevbaklier, following the Utla, and leads up and down hill, past 
the Skogadalsfos (on the left) and the Uradalsfos, to tlie chaleis of or- 
melid, or Utladalsholet (a pleasant walk of 1l/s hr.) From this most 
sequestered spot the Skagastelstind was ascended for the first time (p. 182). 


For the continuation of the journey through the Utladal a 
horse may generally be obtained at Skogadalsbeen to carry tho 
traveller to a point beyond Muradn (1kr., but no saddles). We 
pass a bridge, crossed by the path leading to the Keiser (p. 173) 
and to the three Guridals-Setre, where the night may be spent. 

Our route follows the E. bank of the Utla, passes the debris of 

the Lusahouge, and (3/4 hr.) reaches the confluence of tha Store 

and Vetie Utla. The latter descends from the Vetle (NLRÄS), Ullo- 
dal, and is precipitated in several falls over ihe 'Balte or cal 
barrier of Tunghoug. To the right rises the Hillerhei WIND IUN 
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and to the left the Kongsdalsnaasi. The Store Utla, along which 
the steep path ascends, has forced its passage through the ‘Bzlte’ 
and dashes through its channel. far below. Fine retrospective 
view of the Styggedalstind with the extensive Gjertvasbr=. 


Through the VETLE UTLADAL & little frequented path leads between 
the Fanaraak group (p. 151)on the left and the Smerstaböre on the right 
to the important mountain-route across fhe Sognefjeld between the Bever- 
tun-Szter and Fortun (see R. 16, A). 


We next reach a higher region of the Utladal and (about 11/g 
hr. from Skogadalsbeen) the Muradn Ssster (3327 ft.), on the op- 
posite (right) bank of the river. (Tolerable accommodation. Those 
who purpose passing the night here should enquire at Skogadals- 
been if the seter is inhabited.) Grand view of the Styggedalstind 
to the W., the Kirke to the N., and the Raudalstind to the E. of 
this point. Those who require a horse here should attract the at- 
tention of the people at the szter by shouting, unless they prefer 
wading through the icy stream, which, however, at an early hour 
is usually shallow. (The route through the Raudal to the Gjende- 
bod follows the left bank of the Utla ; see p. 168.) 

Having crossed to the right bank of the stream at Muradn, 
we now follow its right bank, .at first passing the base of the 
Hillerhei. On the S. side we observe the Skogadalsnaasi, the 
second Melkedalstind, and then a large waterfall descending from 
the Raudalsmund, adjoining which rise the Raudalstinder. The 
valley is broad, and partly overgrown with scrub. Nearly opposite 
the Raudal is the stone hut of Stor Halleren, used by reindeer- 
stalkers. An impressive view of the Horunger, which close the 
Store Utladal to the S.W., accompanies us ag we ascend. The 
valley now takes the name of Gravdal. Vegetation gradually 
ceases. We now have to wade through the Sandelv, descending 
on the left from the Skjortningsbr&, an offshoot of the immense 
Smerstabbre. The crossing is best effected near the Utla. Ab- 
ove the glacier towers the curiously shaped *Smerstabtind (Stab, 
‘block’ ; the same word as in Stabbur). 

As the path ascends the flora assumes a more and more Alpine 
character (Bartsia alpina, Pedicularis lapponica, Veronica alpina, 
Saxifraga c2spitosa, Viscaria alpina, Gentiana nivalis, Pulsatilla 
vernalis, Ranunculus glacialis, the last of which is known as the 
Rensblomme). Having reached a height of 4925 ft., we at length 
come to the stone Refuge Hut on the Leirvand (4903 ft.), 5-6 hrs. 
from Skogadalsbeen. The hut contains a table, two benches, some 
firewood, and a few cooking utensils. Four routes converge here: 
that by which we have ascended through the Gravdal, another 
from the Gjendebod through the Store Aadal (p. 168), a third 
from Redsheim through the Visdal, and the fourth from Redsheim 


through the Leirdal (see below). 
Tbe route through the VısvaL goes round \he N. aide af the Leir- 
vand and ascends through the Kirkeglup, beiween ihe Auent \ookine 
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Kirke (7078 ft. ; difficult to ascend) on the right and the Trarboinhorn 
(12%0 ft.) on the left, to the Kirkenkjerne, a serics oftarns. Passing these 
it then descends into the Upper Visdal. On the right tower the vast 
Uladalstinder (p. 169) with their extensive glaciers. The route, which 
cannot be mistaken, afterwards unites with that. coming over the Ula- 
dalsvand from Lake Gjendin, from the 8. (see p. 169). 


In descending the Leirdal, we skirt the imposing Ymesfjeld 
p.148) for a considerable distance, but the curious looking Skars- 
tind (6576 ft.) is the only one of its peaks visible. To the left are the 
grand glacier tongues of the Smerstabbre and several of the Smer- 
stabtinder. Lastly we obtain a view of the Veslefjeld or Loftet 
(7317 ft.), which is most conveniently ascended from the Bever- 
kjern-Sater on the Leiraas. After a walk of A hrs. from the Leir- 
vand we reach the — 

Ytterdals-Ssstre (2953 ft.; good quarters), prettily situated 
near the lofty fall of the Dumma. A good bridge crosses the Leira 
from this point to the Leiraas, which is traversed by the route 
from Redsheim to the Sognefjeld (see p. 149). From the szters to 
Redsheim, 4-5 hrs. more (see p. 149). 


vii. From Lillehammer to Lake Gjendin. 


3 Days: — 1st. To Espedals-Verk. — nd. To the Aakre-Sater, or 
to the Finbele-Seter. — Ird. To Gijendeosen. 


From Lillehammer to Kvisberg, the last station in the Gausdal, 
see p. 140. — A good bridle-path leads from Kvisberg in 11/s hr. 
to Vasenden or Espedals-Verk on the Espedulsvand (about 23600 ft. 
above the sea-level ; good quarters at A. ©. Nielsen’s), a lake 1 M. 
long, for the passage of which the landlord procures a boat (80 ®. 
each person ; for a single person 1 kr. 208.) At the N. end of the 
lake we cross an ‘Eid’, beyond which is the Bredsje, about 1/a M. 
long, forming the geological continuation of the Espedalsvand. 
Hans Harvorsen Flaate here provides a boat (40 #. each person; 
60. for one) which eonveys us to Veltvolden, or Rytviken, on the 
N. bank ; and we ascend thence in less than 1 hr. to the Dalssster. 
To the right rises the Rutinfjeld (4968 ft.), to the left the Stor- 
hepig (A727 ft.), and opposite us the Hedalsmukampen (5900 ft.), 
which may be ascended from the Hedal. 

Two routes lead from the Dalssster to Lake Gjendin, one Iying 
to the N. of the other: — 

The Northern Path leads from the Dalsszter to the Kampeseter 
or to Veslund, both lying to the N. of Lake Olstappen (? hrs.); the 
so-called ‘Sikkilsdalsvei’ then runs to the W. across the Skalfjeld, 
erosses the Muru Loner, which descends from the N., by a bridge, 
and reaches the Aakre-Seter (3130 ft.; 4-5 hrs.), whence the 
Aakrekampen (4633 ft.) may beascended. The path then leads to the 
S. round the Sikkilsdalshe to the (11/5 hr.) Sikkilsdals-Seeter, the 
property of an Englishman. If a boat is procurable, we raw auımıın 
the two Sikkilsdalsvande ; otherwise we mut walk AungineN. vu 
of the smaller lake, cross the ‘Eid’, and tllow Ihe S. von Ki NS Ä 
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larger lake, but at a considerable height above the water, in order 
to avoid the marshy ground. On the right rises the Sikkidalshorn, 
and on the left are the Waapaapigge. We next cross ahillcommand- 
ing a beautiful view of the mountains and glaciers to the W., de- 
scend into the Sjodal, and cross the Sjoa to Gjendeosen (p. 181). 

The Southern Path leads from the Dalsszter along the bank of 
the Espa, which descends from Lake Olstappen to the Bredvand. 
In the distance rises the \uutgardstind. The path, now difticult 
to trace, next crosses the Vinstra by a bridge, and leads thence 
nearly due N. to the (2 hrs.) Finbele-Ssster; then across the Fin- 
belhoug to the Hinoglelid-Seter and the (3 hrs.) Flysster, pictur- 
esquely situated. — Thence to the Sikkiduls- Suter, where this 
route unites with that mentioned above, 2-3 hrs. more. 


viii. From Bjelstad to Lakes Gjendin and Bygdin. 

1l,z-2 Days, spending a night at the Griningsdais-Seire. 

Bjelstad in the Hedal, see p. 138. The first quarter of the 
route is unattractive. It follows the left (N.) bank of the Sjoa, 
and leads past Aaseng and Fjerdinggrand to Gaarden Stene, to the 
N. of which is the Lusseter, commanding a magnificent distant 
view of Jotunheim, and well deserving a visit. We next reach 
(2 hrs.) the RBind-Ssster, at the confluence of the 8joa and the 
Rindenelv. We may now follow the latter stream to (1 hr.) Rands- 
veerk (2397 ft. ; good saters), and cross the Graahe to the 8. to the 
Riddersprang (p.179); or reach the same point from the Rind- 
S2ter by following the Sjoa. 

From the Riddersprang the route follows the right (E.) bank of 
the Sjoa to the Salienseter and the Stutgangen - Sater. We now 
quit the Sjodal and turn to the S.E., round the Stutgangen- Kamp, 
and thus reach the Griningsdal, with its szters (good quarters). 

T'he patlı leads round the large rocky knoll to the W. of the 
Griningedal to the Aampseter and the Grasviksster, atthe N. end 
of the upper Sjodalsvand. From this point we may row to the 
Besstrandsater or Besseseter(p.180), and walk thence to Gjendeosen ; 
or we may walk the whole way thither, skirting the E. bank of the 
Sjodalsvand the first part of the way. — Gjendeosen, see p. 181. 

From Gjendeosen an interesting route (to which, however, the great 
difficulty of crossing the Leirungselv is a serious drawback) leads through 
the &vre Leirungsdal tu the Svartdal, and thencc across the Spartdalsauxie 
(p. 164) to the Gjendebod (p. 167). Guide necessary (d kr. X 8.). 

FROM USENDBOSEN TO LAkk Byanın (6-8 hre., guide 4 kr.; 
not a very attractive route). The path leade on the S. bank of the 
Sjoa to the Leirungsvand and passes round the E. side of the lake. 
It then ascends the course of a brook to the $. to the Brurskar- 
knıtte, avoiding the extensive marshes of the Leirungselv in the 
valley of that stream. Around the Leirungadal rise the imposing 

Synshorn, Knutshulstind, Kjernhultind, and Hegdebrattet. 
At the top of the hill towards the S3. we reach a Areary plateau 
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called the Valdersfly (Fly, ‘marshy mountain - plateau’), with its 
numerous ponds. Keeping a little to the E., we then descend by 
the Rypekjern stream to the Vinstervand or Stremvund. For a short 
distance we follow the W. bank of the lake, cross the Vinstra by 
a bridge, turn towards the S.W., past a spur of the Bitihorn, 
which has been visible from the Valdersfly onwards, and thus reach 
the Raufjords-Hotel near the E. end of Lake Bygdin (see p. 102). 


Those who take this journey in the reverse direction should ruw 
from the Raufjords-Hotel to the Sundseter at the E. end of Lake Byg- 
din, and along the Breilaupa (p. 163), which descends from the Kalvaa- 
hegda un the N., ascend towards the N.E. to the Valder.fly, on which 
the route unites with that described above. 


ix. From Storvik to Lake Gjendin. 


1l/s-2 Days. A walk which embraces several interesting points. Guide 
desirable as far as the Fuglesster. The night may be spent at the Fugle- 
seter or at the Veolien-Sater. 


From the Gudbrandsdal to Serum and Storvik, see p. 143. — 
From Storvik the path ascends the right (E.) bank of the Thesseelv 
to the Ringnessater, thence to theS.W.to the *O.re/os, 0: Endinfos, 
and across the river to the Nordsetre at the N.W. end of the 
Thessevand (about 11/, hr.), alake 3/4 M. long, abounding in trout, 
and which is said to have been presented by St. Olaf to the in- 
habitants of Gardmo (p. 143). In 11/, hr. more we row to the 
Naaverseter at the S. end of the lake, whence the route mentioned 
at p. 171 leads through the Smaadal to the Viedal. 

The path now traverses the disagreeable marhes formed by the 
Smaadsela at its influx into the lake. A horse may possibly be ob- 
tained at the Naaverszter to enable to traveller to cross the swamp 
dryshod; if not, he must keep as far as possible to the right in 
order to avoid it. Beyond this point the path leads to the $. to the 
(2-3 hrs. from the lake) — 

Fuglesster (3030 ft. ; good quarters). If time permit, the trav- 
eller may ascend the Fuglehe, in order to obtain a view of the Jo- 
tunheim Mountains, among which the ‘Botn’ of the Glittertind 
(p. 170) presents a particularly striking appearance. 

About 1/a hr. to the $. of the Fugleszter we reach the pietur- 
esque, pine-clad Sjodal, where a bridge leads to the E. to the right 
bank of the Sjoa. Near this spot, according to tradition, tlıe ‘Val- 
dersridder’ with his abducted bride, when pursued by the ‘Sand- 
buridder’, sprang across the rocky chasm, which accordingly bears 
the name of Ridderspranget. (The route to Randsvzerk crosses thie 
bridge; spe p. 178.) 

Our route follows the left (W.) bank of the Sjoa, and after 
about 1 hr. quits the Sjodal and ascends to the W. to the Veolien- 
seeter (good quarters), near the Veodal, in about !(y br. mare. 


The neighbouring *Veoknap commands an admirsiiie NT NEN 


Gliitertind, Nautgardstind, etc. — An uninteresting route, chi N \ 
by reindeer-stalkers, leads through the Veodal and ron Dr BRERFNT 


which commands an imposing view of the Gliltertind Ar 
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huge Veobr® to the S.; it then descends by the Skautuelr tu the Nedre 
Sulcims-Seter in the Visdal (p. 170). 


The route now descends into the Veoodal, erosses the Veoelv 
by a bridge, and reaches the (1!/, hr.) Hindssster in the Sjodal, 
near the influx of the Store Hinden into the Sjoa. 

A path leads hence, crossing the Sjea by a bridge, to the Stuigangen 


Seter on theE. side of the Sjodal, and to the *Griningsdals-Scetre (p. 178), 
which command a fine view of the Nautgardstind to the W. 


After wading through, or leaping across, the Store and the Vesle 
(“little”) Hinden, we next reach (about 11/5 hr.) the three — 
Rusliensetre (2648 ft.; good quarters atall). See Map, p.40. 


The AscENT OF THE NAUTGARDSTIND (‘cattle-yard peak‘), a broad and 
partly snow-clad pyramid but with a summit free from snow, may be 
made from these s&ters in 3-4 hours. It is somelimes spoken of as a 
‘Dametind‘, as the ascent has been frequentiy accomplished by ladies. 
The path follows the cattle-track (*kuraak’) to the Aindfiy, where it turns 
to the left tu the Sendre Tvaraa and round the Russe Rundhe, traversing 
‘Ur. Fine view hence, to the S.W., of the Tykningssuen (TT10 ft... We 
now come in sight of the slightly flattened and snowless summit uf the 
*Nautgardstind (7610 ft.), to which we have still a steep ascent of about 
l/a hr. on the N.E. side of the cone. On the W. side the Tind ends in 
a vast ‘Botn’ or basin, 1600 ft. in depth. To the E. the view embraces 
the extensive ‘Seetervidder’ of the Gudbrandsdal with their isolated peaks, 
as far as the Rondane and the Sglentind in the Osterdal. The pro- 
ıninent mountains to the S. are the Beshg and the Knutshulstind, while 
far helow us lies the dark-green Rusvand. The grandest peaks to the 
W. are the Memurutind, the Heilstuguhg, and the Leirhe, with their con- 
nected glaciers; then the Galdhepig (which has been likened to a girl's 
head with a cap), and nearer us the Glittertind. 

From THE RUSLIEN S@TRE TO THE MEMURUBOD On Lake Gjendin, a 
long and somewhat fatiguing day's walk. The route at first follows the 
left bank of the Russa Elv, crosses the Sendre and Nordre Tvaraa (whieh 
must be forded), and reaches the (3 hrs.) Rusvasbod, at the E. end of the 
crescent-shaped Rusvand (4%3 ft.), a lake 1 M. in length. The little 
frequented path skirts ihe N. bank of the Jake, orossing several torrents 
descending from the Ayernhul, the Blaakjernhul, and other mountains. 
To the S. are the precipices of the massive Beshg (see below). At the (3 hrs.) 
W. end of the lake we ascend the Rusglop, between the @Gloptind on the 
S. and the Tykningesuen on the N., and then pass the Hesttjern, Iving to 
the right. After following the height to the S. for some distance farther. 
there is a steep descent to the (3-4 hrs.) Afemurubod (p. 167), where the 
muddy Memurwelv is crossed by a bridge. Thence to the Gjendebod, p. 167. 


The route from the Rusliensster to Gjendeosen crosses the 
Russenelv and leads to the 8. over a spur of the Besstrandfjeld to 
the(1!/2hr.) Besstrandsster atthe W. end ofthe lower Sjodulsvund. 
It next skirts the W. bank of the upper and larger Sjodalsvand, 
affording a view ofthe Mugnafjeld, Synshorn, and other lofty moun- 
tains towards the S8.W., and reaches in 11/5 hr. more the two — 

Bessessetre (3205 ft. ; good quarters at both). 

The AscENT OF THE VESLEFJELD, WITH THE BESH@ AND BESEGe is 
interesting (guide to the Besegg unnecessary, but to the Beshg advisable). 

The ASscENT OF THE FESLEFJELD, WITH THE BESH@ AND BEsEcG is 
interesting (guide to the Besegg unnecessary, but to the Beshg advisalle). 
Near the swtors we eross the Bessa, which desoends from the RBesvand, 

s bridge, and follow the path on its 8. bank indicated by Varder ("staneheaps') 
£o the height by the Besvand, where the routes divide. A gradunl ancent ta 
the right leads to the lofty Beahs (I&AT ft.), while to Ihe left Yen Ihe 
route to the barren and stuny Veslefjelä (ilja2 hre.). "The Yalker com- 
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mands a view of the whole of the dark-green Lake Gjendin, with the 
Svartdalspig to the 9.W. and the Skarvdalstind to the W.; most im- 

osing, however, is the survey of the neighbouring Beshe, while to the 

. rises the Nautgardstind.. — We may now proceed towards the W. 
along tbe crest of the Veslefjeld, rising between tlıe Besvand and the 
Gjendin, which lies nearly 1 ft. lower than the Besvand. This crest 
gradually narrows to the ”Besegg, a very curivus ridge or aröte, a few 
feet only in width, descending precipitously to both lakes, particularly 
to the Gjendin. Travellers with steady heads may fullow the giddy 'edge' 
for I hbr., or even as far as the Eid separating the two lakes, and not 
rising much above the level of the Besvand. It is also pussible to pro- 
ceed to the Memurubod (p. 167) by following the base of the Beslıg, 
It is, however, preferable to return to the Besseszter, or to descend 
direct to Gjendeosen. 


From the Besse s&ters we have a walk of about 1 hr. more t0 — 

Gjendeosen (Os, ‘ınouth’, ‘estuary”), situated at the efflux of 
the Sjoa from Lake Gjendin, where a club-hut (‘Hotel Gjendes- 
heim’) affords good quarters. — The journey by boat to (Fjiendebod 
takes 6 hrs. (with two rowers, for 1, 2, 3 persons, 6 kr., 6 kr. 808., 
ö kr.), but is not practicable in stormy weather. 

From Gjendeosen to Lake Bygdin, see p. 178. 


x. From Fortun to the Horunger. 


Ascent of the Dyrhougstind and back tu Fourtun, 1!/2 day, the night 
being spent at the Küngadn Sueters. 


From Skjolden on the Sognefjord to (1/, M.) Fortun, see p. 152. 
— Fortun (where Ole Solfestsen is a good guide) ir the best start- 
ing-point for a visit to the Horunger. 'The road (see p. 152) ascends 
to Gaarden Berge, beyond which there is a bridle-path, leading in 
3-4 hrs. to the ewters of Gjessingen and Turtegred (2700 £t.). 'Thus 
far, or even to the **Oscarshoug, 940 ft. higher, which should 
certainly be visited, the traveller may ride (comp. p. 151). 

The path then crosses the boisterous Helgedalselv and ascends 
to the $S. to the 1!/g hr. seters of Riingadn, also known as the 
Riingssatre or Skagastele (the lowest of which, kept by a civil 
Budeie, or dairy-woman, affords tolerable quarters). The scenery 
here is very striking. The view embraces part of the immense 
*Horunger, one of the wildest mountain-groups in Jotunheim, 
with their precipitous slopes, picturesque pinnacles, and numerous 
glaciers, to which the green valleys below present a pleasing con- 
trast. The sharpness of the peaks and ridges is caused by the 
rapid disintegration of the ‘gabbro’ rock of which the mountains 
are formed. The name Horunger is said to be an ancient Aryan 
word, probably signifying ‘large mountains’ (akin to the Greek 
öoos, Slavonic gor, and the horje in the Voss district). 

By leaving Fortun at a very early hour the traveller may reach 
the Riingadn seters in time to ascend the Dyrhougstind the same 
day, and may even return to Fortun the same evening (» very \ony, 
and fatiguing day). It is preferable, however, to spand 3 ig 
the Riingadn, especially if the trave\ler derites a Kiuınpse® I RE 

life. The ascent of the Tind (there and back) takes ahoutd 
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Above the sesters the route crosses the bridge and ascends the 
Ringsdal as far as a point where the Dyrhoug rises immediately 
to the left. It then ascends steeply and follows the ridge to the 
S. to the summit of the first Dyrhougstind (6537 ft.). Towards 
the E. we survey the Skagastelstinder, to the right of which are 
the wild Maradalstinder ; to the W. the Soleitinder, Austabottinder, 
and Riingstinder; and to the S. the other Dyrhougstinder, rising 
in an amphitheatre to the last and highest (6810 ft.), which is 
still unnamed. To the left, lower down, lies the Skagastelsbre, 
with a small ice-lake (4267 ft.), and to the right is the Rüngsbre. 
Between the Skagastelstinder and the Dyrhougstinder peep the 
senow-clad mountains on Lakes Bygdin and Tyin. To the N. rise 
the Fanaraak and the Smerstabtinder, and towards the W. stretches 
the enormous Jostedalsbr& as far as the Lodalskaupe. The traveller 
is particularly cautioned against venturing too far along the sharp 
aretce with its loose crumbling stones. 

The highest Skagastelstind was ascended for the first time by Mr. 
Slingysby, en 21st July, 1876, who started from Riingadn. The ascent was 


also made by two Norwegians in 1877, accompanied by Ole Solfestsen, 
who describes the expedition as exceedingly laborious and dangerous, 


18. From Molde to Throndhjem. 


Of the many different routes which may be chosen from Molde 
to Throndhjem, partly by land and partly by water, the following 
are the four most important, the first of which (a) is by far the 
most interesting, and the second (b) by far the most expeditious, 
while either of the others (c, d) may be taken for the sake of variety 
by travellers who have already seen the Romedal. 


&. Vi& the Romsdal and Dovrefjeld. 


31 M. StEAMBoAT to Veblungsnes (3, M.) in 3-5 hrs. (sce p. 131). 
RoaD through the Romsdal (diligence three times weckly, see R. 15; not 
recommended) to Dombaas 9/, M.; thence over tho Dovrefjeld to Steren 
135’, M. (fast stations; horse and carrivole 1kr. 808. per mile). RAıLway 
from Stgren to Throndhjem (Al/s M.) in about 81/2 hrs. -—— As almost all 
the stations affırd good accommedation, the traveller may divide the 
Journey into longer ur shorter stages according to circumstances. If po#- 
sible, however, six days should be devoted to it, especially if the Roms- 
dal has not yet been visited: ist. From Molde to Aak; 2nd, Stueflaaten ; 
örd, Dombaas; Ath, Drivstuen; Bth, Garlid; 6th, Steren, and by ovening 
train to Throndhjem. If pressed for time, the traveller may by quitting 
Molde at a very early hour reach Ormeim on the first day, Dombaas on 
the second, Aune on !hc third, and Throndhjem an the fourth. — As al- 
ready mentioned, the whole of the Romsdal is worthy of the notice of 
pedeslrians, a party of whom, by engaging a stolkjserre for their luggage, 
will walk from Aak to Stueflaaten as quickly as they can drive. From 
Stueflaaten to Dombaas, however, driving is preferable. From Dombaas 
to Fogstuen again a good walker will outstrip a carriole; and walking is 
also recommended from Jerkin to Drivstuen, and from Austbjerg to 

Bjerkaker. 


From Molde to Dombuas, see R. Ad. Dombaas \ies at the. 
base of the Dovrefjeld, the most famous of the Norwegian mountain 
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ranges, which separates Southern (Sendenfjeldske) from Northern 
(Nordenfjeldske) Norway. As the Norwegian mountains do not form 
well-defined chains like the Alps, but consist of vast table-lands, 
intersected here and there by valleys, there are no passes here in 
the Swiss sense of the word. After reaching the lofty plateau the 
road runs for many miles without much variation oflevel, and then 
descends gradually to the ‘nordenfjeldske’ valleys. A great part of 
the route traverses lofty, bleak, and treeless solitudes, passing 
rock-strewn tracts, swamps. gloomy lakes, and dirty masses of 
snow, and is therefore far from picturesque. The solemn grandeur 
of the scenery, however, has a peculiar weird attraction of its own, 
and the pure mountain-air is remarkably bracing and exbhilarating. 
For botanists, zoologists, and sportsmen there are also abundant 
attractions. Beyond Kongsvold, however, the character of the land- 
-scape changes. The road traverses the highly picturesque gorges of 
the Driva and the Orkla, beyond which the country presents a more 
smiling aspect and is comparatively well peopled. As Throndhjen 
is approached the vegetation will strike the traveller as being re- 
markably rich for so northern a latitude (nearly the same as that 
of the $. coast of Iceland). 

The road at first ascends very rapidly, traversing moor and 
swamp, scantily overgrown with stunted pines. Looking back, we 
obtain an imposing survey of the mountains. To the W. lies the 
L:esevand (p. 135), which we passed on the way from the Romsdal 
to Dom baas. In about 1 hr. we reach the plateau. The poles (now 
rendered unnecessary by the telegraph-posts) mark the direction 
of the road in winter, when the snow sometimes lies here to a 
depth of 16-20 feet. The road crosses the Fogsaue, an affluent of 
the Glommen. To the left are extensive mountain-plains where 
the sources of the Driva take their rise, the waters of which de- 
scend to Sundal. On the Fogstuhe we observe three sters on the 
right and others to the left. To the N.W. rise the Hundsje and 
Skredja-Fjeld, and beyond them the Snehetta, the snow-fleld and 
glacier of which in its W. basin (‘Botten’) are distinetly visible. 

?7/g M. (pay for 1 M., but not in the reverse direction) FFog- 
stuen (3190 ft.; tolerable station) is one of the four ‘Fjeldstuer', 
or mountain-innse, which were founded by government on the 
Dovrefjeld for the accommodation of travellers so far back as 
1107-10. The landlords still receive an annual subsidy from go- 
vernment, and it is part of their duty to keop the roads open in 
winter and to forward the mails. The other three ‘Fjeldstuer’ are 


Jerkin, Kongsvold, and Drivstuen. 

‘From my inmost soul I commended the good king Zystein, who in 
11%0 built these four Fjeldstuer on the Dovrefjeld für the benefit of war- 
farers crossing the mountain‘. (Z. v. Buch.) 

From Fogstuen the old road, now dinmaed, \eads seruas Ihe Not 
Hardbakke (3750 ft.) direct to Toftemoen in \he Guähtandaäst I. EN 
Z. v. Buch, who _traversed this route at the end at April Q.0- IS TULS me 
writes: ‘The lofty pyramid of the Snehetta \hen same in MS 
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plained of), sometimes called Ny-Aune or Ny-Ovne, in tbe Opdal. 
To the W. are the church and parsonage of Opdal, and the Sana- 
torium of Dr. Arentz, the physician of the district. To the W. 
rises the lofty Munkvoldsfjeld, and to+he E. the Allmandbjerg. 


From Aune an interesting road diverges to the left, following the 
Driva, which is afterwards called the Sundalselv, and descends the *Sundal 
to Sundalseren, whence a steamboat at present runs in 73/4 hrs. to Chris- 
tiansund on Tuesday and Saturday mornings. The stations on this road 
are: 1 M. + Aalbu, 1%/s M. + Sliper, 7/s M. + Gjera, 1!/2 M. + Storfale (good), 
15/, M. + Sundalseren. By Gjgra tlıe road crosses the Graaura, a hill over 
which the old road toiled with difhculty. From Sundalsgren a visit may 
be paid to the wild *Zilledal, to the S., ‘about !/2 M. distant. — If the 
steamer from Sundal does not auit, the traveller may row to (2M.) Eids- 
sren, whence he may proceed either to Molde or to Throndhjem (comp. 
P: 189. — Or we may row from Sundal to (11/4 M) Oxendalseren, cross the 

ills (a moderate day’s walk, with guide) to Gaard Reiten in the *Eikis- 
dal, at the head of the Zikisdalsvand,, row down the lake to (1 M.) Overans, 
near its N.W. end, and walk or drive thence to (@/s M.) Neste on the 
Erisfjord, a branch uf the Zangfjord (steamboat to Molde Mon. and Wed. 
in 53/4 hrs.). The Eikisdal is one of the grandest and most pieturesque 
valleys in Norway, vying with the Romsdal, and well worthy of a visit, 
hut no good accommodatien is to be had. — The scenery passed by the 
steamer between Sundal and Christiansund is interesting at first, but 
soon becomes tame and barren. 


Beyond Aune the road quits the valley of the Driva and be- 
comes uninteresting. It follows the course of the Byna and crosses 
the low watershed between that stream and the Orkla, which after- 
wards falls into the Throndhjem Fjord at Orkedalseren (sec below). 
Beyond — 

11/4M. 7 Stuen, or Nystuen (a fair station), the road descends 
to the Orkla, which is crossed by a handsome bridge. The river 
forms a fine waterfall here. Then a steep ascent to — 

1 M. 7 Austbjerg (1365 ft.; tolerable), from which the road, 
still ascending, and traversing forest, follows the magnificent 
*Runine of the Orkla, the bed of which in 700 ft. below us. 

11/, M. + Bjerkaker (good station) lies at the highest point of 
this part of the road. Beautiful views, particularly of the snow- 


mountains to the S.W. 

From Bjerkaker a road with fast stations (1kr. 609. per horse per 
mile) leads to (8!/ M.) ORKEDALBGREN (Or Nervig) on the Throndhjem 
Fjord, whence a steamhoat starts for Throndhjem four times weekly. 
The road passes Guard Foel, where a famous drinking-horn is still 
shown, presented by Christian V., out of which Charles XIV. (Bernadotte), 
Oscar I., and Charles XV. respectively drank when on their way to be 
erowned at Throndhjem. The horn bears inscriptions relating to its hi- 
story. A huge birch-tree at Hocl. 9 ft. in circumference, is also worthy 
of notice. The first station is (11/4 M.) + Haarstad. Farther on we pass 
Gaard Uf, with a very old building. the wood-carving on which is said 
to have been executed by the ‘Jutuls’ (giants) with their finger-nails. 
Next atation (11/4 M.) + Grut; then (1 M.) +Äalstad, from which a road 
leads to the W. viä Garberg and Foseid to (6 M.) +Surendalseren, whence 
a steamer runs to Christiansund twice weekly. Our road, which leada 

due N., passes Zekkens Kobberverk, crosses the Orkla. and next reaches 

(12% M.) F Aarlivold (good quartere), whence & road to the S.W. alac leads 
by Garberg and Foscid to (6'/ M.) Surendelsgren, while another roud 
Jeads to the E. to the (3 M.) Horvin railway-siation. From Ela Rt Bok, 
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the next station on our route, a road leads to the E. viä By and Snalt- 
nessanden to (8/s M.) Heimdal, a railway-station near Throndhjem 
(p. 199. We next reach (1!/s M.) +@rkedalseren (/nn, kept by the schoul- 
master), from which Throndhjem may be reached by steamboat in 3-Ahrs, 


(comp. p. 1%). 
Beyond Bjerkaker the scenery continues fine. The road tra- 


verses the Soknedal and follows the course of the Igla, and after- 
wards that of the Stavilla-Elv and Hauka-Elv, the united waters 
of which fall into the Gula at Steren. The vegetation becomes 
richer, and the traveller might imagine he was approaching a more 
southern region instead of so high a latitude. 

11/,M. 7 Garlid (good station) lies on a height to the left. The 
road descends through a picturesque ravine with waterfalls and 
mills. In the reverse direction this stage is trying to the horses. 

7/,M. T Prasthus (very poor). Handsome gaards to the right. 
Adjacent is the church of Soknedal or Sogndul. 

11/4 M. TSteren, or Engen i Steren (Hotel, adjoining tbe rail- 
way-station, dear). Travellers arriving here and intending to 
start again soon by train should drive direct to the railway-station. 
— From Steren to Throndhjem (about 21/g hrs. by train), see p. 199, 


b. By Direct Steamer. 

STEAMBOAT A times weekly from Molde to Christiansund (12 sca-miles, 
in 5-6 hrs.) and 7’rrondhjem (34 sea-miles, in 14-16 hrs. ; farc AO or 8. 
per mile). 

The direct steamboat-voyage from Molde to Throndhjem, or 
in the reverse direction, is of course far more expeditious than 
any of the other routes, and is pleasant in fine weather; and the 
bold and barren rocky coast is not destitute of interest. On quit- 
ting the Molde Fjord we obtain a fine retrospective view of its 
charming scenery, and then steer to the N., between the mainland 
on the right and the islands of Ottere and Gorsen on the left, to 
(4 M.) Bod, on a promontory of the mainland, where some of the 
steamboats touch. The steamer here emerges from the 'Skjergaard’ 
or island-belt, and traverses the Hustudsvik, skirting the bold and 
exposed coast, where the sea is often rough, for nearly 8 M. (this 
part of the voyage taking about 3 hrs.). On; the right are Hustad 
and the abrupt promontory of Stemashesten. 

Christiansund (Mellerup’s Hotel; Goddal’s; both fairly good), 
an important little trading town with 7489 inhab., the staple 
commodity of which is fish, is pieturesquely situated on three 
small rocky islands to the N. of the larger Avere and Frede. The 
town itself is uninteresting, but the small steamboats plying 
between it and Sundalseren, Surendalseren, and Vinjeeren afford 
a good opportunity for a visit to the picturesque neichhauring, 


fjords. 

STRAUBOATS. To Molde A times weekly in AL bre., 
4 times weekly by the large coasting steamers in 8-10 re. „ 
weekly by a local steamer in 10 hra.: to Sundalseren, Pin- 
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8 a.m., in 73/4 hrs., returning on the following mornings; to Surendals- 
eren, Mun. and Frid. 9 a.m., in 6/2 hrs., returning on the following 
murnings; to Vinjesren, Tues. and Frid., ? a.m., in 61/3 hrs., returning 
on the fullowing mornings; to Äorvog, un the Kornstadfjord, Phurs. and 
Sat. 8a.m., in 3l/2 hre., returning the same days. 

The most interesting of the fjords traversed by these steamers is 
that of Sundal (p. 186), the scenery at the head uf which is very im- 
posing. — Those who take an overland route from Molde to Christian- 
sund (or in the reverse direction) take the Kornstad sieamer from Eide 
or the Sundal steamer from Eidsgren, ur from’ Thingvold, or from Strand 
near Battenfjurdsgren, to Christiansund. (Comp. R. 18, c, d.) 


The course of the steamboat beyond Christiansund is well pro- 
tected by islands, the largest of which are those of Smelen and 
Hitteren on the left. The Hittere, on which is the station of Havn, 
is famed for its deer, the season for shooting which begins on ist 
September. At the narrow entrance to the very extensive T’hrond- 
hjem Fjord, on the N. side, is Bejan, a little beyond which is the 
proınontory of Agden«s on the right, once a harbour of the Vikings. 
Farther on we pass the entrance to the O'rkedulsfjord on the right, 
and soon come in sight of the Munkholm and Throndhjem beyond 
it, environed with its smiling green hills. Picturesque scenery 
all tlıe way from Christiansund, though far inferior in interest to 
the Dovrefjeld or even to the Surendal route. 


c. Vi& the Kornstadfjord or the Battenfjord and Christiansund. 

RoAv from Molde viä Hdegaurd to Eide on the Kornstadfjord 3!/2 M.; 
from Mulde viä Lensel to Batienfjordseren, also 3\/, M.; buth ruads fairly 
good, but as the statiuns are '"slow’, horses should be engaged at Mulde 
for the whole distance, in order that the alternatives of delay on the 
route or sending Furbud may be avoided. — STEANBOAT from Kide to 
Christiansund (3 hrs.) at present un Thursdays and Saturdays about 1 p.ın.; 
from Battenfjurdssren tu Christiansund (2 hrs.) on Tuesdays and Satur- 
days about 12.30. 

Travellere who dread the passage of the exposed and often 
stormy Hustudsvik (see above) may select this pleasant route, by 
which on certain days Christiansund may be reached in 8-10 hre., 
and Throndhjem in 8-10 hrs. more by a steamer starting the same 
evening. According to the present arrangements, if Molde be 
quitted early on a Saturday morning, Christiansund is reached 
either from Eide at 4, or from Battenfjordseren at 2.45 p.m. ; and 
at 9 p.ın. the ‘Riddervold’ starte for Throndhjem, arriving early 
next morning. Travellers in the reverse direction leave Thrond- 
hjem by the ‘Riddervold’ on Sunday at 10 p.m., and reach Chris- 
tiansund in time for the steamboat at 8 a.m. to Battenfjordseren. 

A good road leads from Molde to the E., skirting the beautiful 
Fanestrand for about 1/5 M., and then turns to the N.W. to (1 M.) 
9Adegaurd, a poor station on a fjord of the W. coast, beyond which 
it leads to the N.E. to(‘? M.) Eide, a tolerable station on the Korn- 
stad/jord, opposite Kornstad, a village of some importance on the 

Arere, a large island to the W. of the Hustadevik. rom Ride Ihe 
steamer (see above) steers to the E. through the Kormstudfjord, 
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and then to N., between the Avere and the Frede, to Christian- 
sund. Picturesque scenery almost the whole way, though inferior 
to that of the Romsdal and Molde fjords. — The other road leads 
from Molde to the E., passing the road to Ydegaard above men- 
tioned, to (1 M.) Lenset and (1 M.) Eide; it then turns inland 
and leads to the N. to (3/4 M.) Furset and (3/4 M.) Battenfjords- 
ren, a tolerable station on the fjord of that name. Whether this 
road or the other be selected, the traveller should so time the 
journey as to reach Christiansund in one day. For the drive to 
Eide or to Battenfjordseren 6-7 hrs. should be allowed; but if the 
traveller has neither sent Forbud nor secured horses at Molde for 
the whole journey, he must be prepared to spend nearly double 
that time on the road. 


Christiansund, see p. 187. In windy weather the sea is often 
rough at several points between Christiansund and the mouth of 
the Throndhjem Fjord. In this case the traveller may prefer to 
take the local steamer (at present Mond. and Thurs., 9 a.m.) to 
Vinjeeren to the E. (not to be confounded with a place of that 
name at the head of a branch of the fjord of Surendalseren to the 
S.E.) in 61/5 hre., traversing a land-locked fjord the whole way, 
and to drive thence to #O'rkedalseren, about 6 M. distant (see 
p. 186). Ifthe steamer from Orkedalseren does not suit, the trav- 
eller may drive thenoe by a good road with fast stations to (69/4 M.) 
Throndhjem. rkedalseren is the only good station on this route. 


d. Vi& Thingvold, Stangvik, Garberg, and Orkedal. 

18%/; M. Roap the whole way, except from Angvik to Koksvik or 
Thingvold (!/2 M.), and from Belset to Stangvik ($/s M.), where the fjords 
must be crossed by boat. Stangvik and all the stations beyond it are 
fast (kr. 808. per mile for horse and car); those between Molde and 
Stangvik are slow (968. per M. for horse and car, and the same for each 
rower). — A far more interesting route is by STEAMER from Molde to 
Neste (Sund. at 2 p.m., Wed. 6 a.m.); visit the Zikisdal (p. 186); cross 
the hill to Ixendalseren (p. 186); visit Sundalseren and the Lilledal 
(p. 186); take the STEeAmBoAT (lues. and Sat. 7 a.m.) to Koksvik, and 
there join the above route. — An easier route is by STEAMER from Molde 
to Eidsvaag (same boat as to Ngste); drive from Eidsvaag or +Stube to 
+Hidseren, 3%, M.; row to Fjoseide, 1/2 M.; drive to Meisingsat, %ı M. ; 
row to +Stangvik, ?/s M., and there join the route first mentioned. 

Of the three routes above indicated, the first is the most direct, 
the second the most interesting, and the third the easiest. On 
each of them the scenery is pleasing nearly the whole way to 
Throndhjem , but there are few good stations, and the road is in- 
ferior to that crossing the Dovrefjeld. The stations on the direct 
route are — 

1 M. Lenset; 1 M. Eide (where the road to Battenfiordeeren 
diverges to tbe N. ; see above); 1 M. Istad, (beyond which a und 
diverges to Tjelde on the Langfjord); AM. Heggeim ; AM. Angvik. 
Thence across the Thingvoldsfjord to — 
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1/g M. Koksvik, adjoining the church of Thingvold. Again by 
road to (5/, M.) Beiset, and thence by boat to — 

5/; M. TStangvik (fair station ; good quarters at Bruset’s). Or 
the traveller may row from Belset to Surendalseren (*Inn), 2M. 
distant, and drive to Haanstad, 7/,; M. farther. From Stangvik 
the road leads to — 

13/,M. TAasen, where thescenery becomes finer; 7/3M. 7 Haan- 
stad (fair station), where we enter the attractive Surendal; 11/,M. 
Aune (*Station); 7/; M. Foseid,; 11/4 M. 7 Garberg,; 13/, M. 
TAarlivold in the Orkedal (*Station), a fatiguing stage, and hilly 
road ; 3/4 M. 'Bak(good quarters at Olsen’s, oratthe schoolmaster's). 

From Bak the direct route to Throndhjem is by (11/, M.) By, 
(11/, M.) Saltnessanden, and (3/4 M.) Esp (11/4 M. from Thrond- 
hjem), in all 183/, M. from Molde. 

lt is, however, preferable to drive from Bak to (11/,M.) Orke- 
dulseren, or Nervig (*Station ; comp. p. 186), by a very pictur- 
esyue, though hilly road, and to proceed thence by steamboat to 
Tbrondhjem. The land-route from Nervig is by (1%/, M.) TEL 
(*Station), a picturesyue place; 7/; M. TSaltnessanden,; 1 M. 
Heimdal., a railway-station (p. 199), whence (0,, M.) Throndhjem 
(see below) may be reached by train. 


19. Throndhjem and its Environs. 


‘Det er saa favert in Throndhjem at hvile’ 
Tis so pleasant in Throndhjem to dwell. 
(Burden of an vold Song.) 


Arrival. Carriages and purters (Bydbud) with hand-carts (Triller) 
await the arrival of passengers at the railway-station on the $. side of 
the town, and also at the quay (Brateren) at the muuth of the Nid at 
the N.E. angle of the town. A slisht custom-house examination takes 
place on buard the steamer. The principal hotels are all about !/s4 hour's 
walk from the station and 5-10 min. from the quay. 

Hotels. *BkıTannıa, Dronningens-Gaden, a large and handsome stone 
house, completed in 1878, well situated; R. from 1kr. 60, L. 40, A. 40, 
B. ur $S. ikr. 4s., D. 3kr. — *HöTEL d’ANGLETERRE and BELLEVUE, ad- 
Jjeining each other in the Nurdre Gade; *VıcrTurıa, Drunningens-Gaden 6}; 
all situated lower down and nearer the fjurd, the smell from which is 
apt to be unpleasant at low tide; similar charges. — Second class: 
Nırs£n's, Krambodsgade; LARsEN's, Carl-Johans-tiaden 4, R.and B. 2kr., 
dinner not procurable. — Brewery, Fjords-Gaden , near the steamboat 
pier; beer 1d#. per glass. 

Post and Telegraph Office at the corner of the Nurdre and Kongens- 
Gade. 

Skyds-Station: Olg Wold, Bersvendveiten. — Oarriages: ?P. Rest, 
Carl-Johans-Gaden, and Äolberg, Orjaveiten, both near the Angleterre; O. 
Solbery, Apothekerveiten, at the back of the Britannia; Zilefsen, Gau- 
bekveiten. For long juurneys Rest and Ellefsen are the best. For a 
carriage and pair, holding 2-3 passengers, to Aak ur Veblungsnss, whether 
with the same horses, or with a change at cach station, AQU-250 kr. is the 
sum usually demanded; to Lillchammer about 300kr.; while these jour- 

nevs for each traveller by railway and carrivle cost about 52 and TOkr. 
respectively. The carriages are sent tu Styren by railway, and Ihe drive 
hegins there. 
Banks. Norges Bank, at the corner Of ihe Kungenstele and Kypı- 
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mands-Gade; Aredit-Bank, a large and handsome building in the Dron- 
ningens-Gade, adjvining the Britannia; and several others. Moncy may 
also be exchanged at Mr. Ajeldsberg’s, the English vice-consul, at the 
corner of the Strand-Gade and Sendre Gade, and at Ar. Claus Berg’s 
(irm of Zundgrens Enke), the American vice-consul, Munke-Gaden, at 
the corner of the Torv. The usual bank office-hours are 10-2 v’clock. 

Consuls. English and American, see above. (German, A. Jenssen, 
junr., Kjabmands-Gaden; French, HZ. Lundgren, same street; Austrian, 
Ch. Touiow, Munke-Gaden. Also Danish, Russian, and others. 

Baths. Warm and shower baths atthe Zarmonie, at the S.W. corner 
of the Torv (in the court, on the left); cold 27, warm 678. — Sea Baths, 
on the breakwater, reached by boat from the N. end of the Munke-Gadc. 
— New Turkish and other baths are shortly to be opened by a company. 

Shops. Preserved meats, biscuits, wines, spirits, eto. at Ajeldsberg’s 
and at Zundgrens Enke’s (see above). A cheap and not unpalatable spirit 
in great local repute is that of the neighbouring distillery of Lysholm. 
— Furs at J. N. Bruun’s, Strand-Gade 37, one of the best shops of the 
kind in Norway; eider-down 16-Akr. per lb., according to quality. — 
Carved wood, "Tolleknive’, etc. at Blikstad’s, opposite the Victoria Hotel. 
— Booksellers: Andersen’s Enke, Nordre Gade; Staff d& Gramm, same 
street (also Northern antiquities); Zeiberg & Bruun, Kongens-Gaden. -— 
Photographs at Brekstad s, Strand-Gade 19. 

Newspapers at the Atlieneum Ciub, in the Harmonie building, at the 
S.W. corner of the Torv, and in the Reading Room of the Britannia Hotel. 

Railway Station at the S. end of the Prindsens-Gade. A new central 
station for the line to Reros and Hamar, and for the line now in course 
of construction via M&raker to Östersund and Sundsvall in Sweden, is 
about to be erected at the N. end of the Munke-Gade, where the channel 
between the town and the breakwater is being filled up. 


Steamboats. All the steamboats start from the pier (Brateren) at 
the mouth of the Nid, the larger generally at high tide only, the smaller 
at any time. It should be noted that the larger vesscls sometimes start 
from the pier befure their time and cast anchor off /hlen, the W. suburb. 
The principal services are at present (comp. Communicationer): to Bergen 
and Christiania on Tuesdays 10 p.m.; on Wednesdays at 7 p.m., and another 
at midnight. To Bergen, Christiansand, and Hamburg, Friday nights. To 
Tromse and Hammerfest, Thursday nights or early the following morning, 
and Saturdays at noon. To the North Cape and Vadss, Tuesday nights. — 
To Christiansund 'Thurs. and Sat. 8a.m.; Sund. 10 p.m.; Orkedalseren Mond., 
Wed., and Frid. 8a.m., and Sat. noon; Levanger and Verdalseren Mund. 
and Thurs. 8a.m.; Beian and Vaabjerget Tues. and Frid. 6a.m.; Stienkjer 
Wed. and Sat. 7 a.m. — To Zull on alternate Thursdays. — All the 
coasting and local steamers stop at numerous stations. The abuve ser- 
vices are uf course liable to alteration, but as a rule the traveller will 
have four opportunities weekly uf guing to Mulde, Bergen, and Christian- 
sand, three by the same route tu Christiania, three to Tromsg, two to 
Hammerfest, and one to the North Cape. 

English Church Service in summer in the Chapter House of the 
Cathedral. 

Points of Interest. Cathedral (p. 164); walks tu Christiansien un the 
E. side of the town (p. 1%), and to the Stenbjerg to the S.W. — The 
Ujorien, a ‘Lyststed’ or kind of ‘Tivoli’, at the W. end of the Ihlen 
suburb, is a popular resort (theatricals and music frequently in summer). 
— A favourite excursion is to the Zerfos (31/z-4 hrs. ihere and back). 

Of all the larger towns in Europe Throndhjem, with 22,597 in- 
hab., is the northernmost, being situated in 6330’ N. lat., orin 
a line with the S. coast of Iceland. It lies on a peninaula & he 
mouth of the Nid, and on the N. bank of the very extendine and 
picturesyue fjord called after it. "Ihe vegetation of ine INCL IUHRENE 


. [} . x S 
undulating environs is remarkably rich for so northern alertinds, 
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At a later period terrible havoc was caused by civil wars, pesti- 
lence, and conflagrations; and the pilgrimages, to which the place 
owed so much of its prosperity, were at length put an end to by 
the Reformation. The precious reliquary of the saint was removed 
by sacrilegious hands from the altar in the octagon of the choir, 
while his remains were buried in some unknown spot, and most 
of the churches and monasteries were swept away. In 1796 the 
population numbered 7500 souls only, and in 1815 not above 
10,000; but since that period it has been more than doubled, 
and Throndhjem bids fair to become a city of still greater im- 
portance when the new railway thence to Östersund and Sunds- 
vall in Sweden is completed, as its fjord forms the natural har- 
bour for the greater part ofthe Swedish ‘Norrland’. Inanticipation 
of a speedy increase of traffic a new Harbour and Central Railway 
Station are being constructed on the N.W. side of the town. 

The *Cathedral, situated on the 9. side of the town, near the 
Nidelv and the present railway-station, has for several years been 
undergoingathorough and judicious restoration under the superin- 
tendence of the architect Ar. Christie, and the chapter-house (Eng- 
lish service in summer) and the octagonal choir are now completed. 
The work will probably extend over several decades, but will 
doubtless progress steadily, as annual subsidies are granted both 
by government and by the town itself, and regular subscriptions 
are received from private persons who are justly proud of this 
noble national monument. The church is shown daily, 12-1 o’clock, 
by a student (no fee ; but strangers are expected to make a small 
donation towards the restoration-fund). At any other time the 
sacristan may be applied to for admission, and visitors may some- 
times enter unattended whilst the masons are at work. The con- 
nection and history of the different parts of the building are not 
easily understood without the aid of a guide, especially if the 
traveller visitsit onlyonce. Those who possess amoderate acquain- 
tance with Danish will find Nicolaysen’s ‘Om Throndhjems Dom- 
kirke’ (60@., sold in the cathedral) a useful little guide, or they 
may consult P. A. Munch’s larger work on the same subject, or the 
German work of Minutoli. — The first point to be borne in mind 
is that the building of the church extended over a century and a 
half, and that it underwent repeated alteration. The architects 
were, moreover, bound to the site of St. Olaf’s original burial- 
place, for it was there that they had to erect the altar destined for 
the reliquary containing the holy man’s remains. The church 
originally built by Olaf Kyrre was a simple basilica, about 150 ft. 
in length and A0ft. in width. Throndhjem having been erected 
into an archbishopric in 1151, the crowds of pilgrims continued to 
increase, and the church was found inadequate for their require- 

ments. Zystein (or Pystein, 1161-88), the third of the arch- 
bishopes, sccordingly erected the spacious Transept , win a wu 
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over it, and also the *Chapter House (in which he lies buried) on 
the N. side of the choir, both in the Romanesque style. Of the 
appearance of the choir at that period nothing is known, but 
within a few decades after Eystein’s death it was rebuilt, partly 
by English architects in an ornate Gothic style resembling that of 
several of the English cathedrals, and was completed about the 
year 1240. To that period belongs the exquisite **Octagon or 
apse (which recalls ‘Becket’s Crown’ at Canterbury), forming an 
independent part of the edifice, and not being merely a projecting 
termination to the choir. It was on an altar in the centre of this 
sanctuary that the revered relics of St. Olaf were placed, and this 
was the great goal once’ so devoutly sought by thousands of pil- 
grims. Tbe reliquary, executed in silver, and weighing no less 
than 200 1bs., stood here within a simple wooden chest, which in 
its turn was encased in a finely carved shrine, enriched with pre- 
cious stones. The reliquary and shrine were carried off to Copen- 
hagen at the time of the Reformation, and the worthless chest 
alone left behind. 

During the third building period, extending from about 1248 
to 1300, the imposing nave, to the W. of the transept, was erected, 
also in the Gothic style. This part of the church is now in ruins, 
while tbe transept (used for divine service, and at present sadliy 
marred by Reformation work) and the choir are both roofed in. 

The whole church was about 325 ft. long, and the W. end 
was once richly embellished with statues of saints, a rose-window, 
and other ornamentation, but few traces of these now remain. 
After a number of fires which injured the interior of the cathedral 
(in 1328, 1432, 1531, 1708, and 1719), huge and shapeless walls 
were erected, partly for the purpose of propping up the ruins, 
and partly in order to obtain an available space for public wor- 
ship. In the course of that process many of the original pillars, 
arches, and ornamentation were concealed from view, and it is 
now a work of great difficulty to disengage them. The cathedral 
is built of a bluish chlorite slate, with which the white marble 
columnes contrast admirably. The old quarries from which the 
stone was procured have recently been discovered about 11/2 Engl. 
M. to the E. of Baklandet. — On the E. side of the 8. transept is 
the Chapel of St. John the Baptist, in the round-arch style, dating 
from Eystein’s period, and containing the monument of Thomas 
Angell (d. 1767), a wealthy benefactor of Throndhjem. On the 
E. side of the N. transept, immediately to the left of the present 
N. entrance to the church, is a corresponding chapel of the same 
period. Above the chapel of St. John, ie another (reached by a 
staircase), dedicated to St. Olaf, and now containing a number of 
interesting fragments of ancient tombstones found in and und 
the ohurch, all in soapstone (Klabersten). \n ine AUlh sent. > 

Lagthing, or national assembly , used to meet in we KENSST- 
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— The highly ornate chapels ofthe choir are also worthy of careful 
inspection. The rieh mouldings of the triforium windows are all 
different, and most elaborately executed ; but some of them have 
been left unfinished by their 13th century sculptors and still 
remain in that condition. On the 8. side of the octagon is — 

St. Olaf’s Well, which most probably gave rise to the selection 
of this site for the church, having, according to tradition, burst 
forth at the spot where the king was originally buried. — Good 
photographs of the cathedral are sold in the 8. chapel, the pro- 
ceeds being paid to the building fund. 

In the 11th and 12th centuries the cathedral was the burilal- 
place of the kings of Norway, "and several were erowned here sat a 
later period. By the present constitution of Norway (that of 1814) 
all the sovereigns of the eountry are required to repair to Thrond- 
hjem to be crowned in the cathedral; and the ceremony was a#- 
cordingly performed in the case of Charles XIV. (Bernadotte) in 
1818, Oscar I.in 1844, Charles XV. in 1860, and Oscar ZI. in 1878, 

To the 8. and E. of the cathedral is the pleasing Churchyard, 
many of the graves in which, in acoordance with the Norwegian 
custom, are adorned with fresh flowers every Saturday. 

The other churches in Throndhjem are that of St. Mary (Vor 
Frue Kirke) in the Kongens-Gade, a small promenade adjoining 
which (called ‘Parken’) is embellished with a statue (by Bergsliom, 
1876) of Tordenskjold (d. 1720), the famous admiral, who was 
born at Throndhjem; then the Hoapital Church, at the W. end of 
the Kongens-Gade, and the Bakke Kirke in Baklandet (whence 
there is a Fiet or ferry to Brateren). At Ihlen there is a new 
Roman Catholic Chureh. 

Among the public buildings may be mentioned the large tim- 
ber-built Stiftsgaard in the Munke-Gade, part of which is ooogpied 
by the ‘Stiftseamtmand’, and part fitted up as a royal palace. At 
the S.W. corner of the Torv is the large building now oocupied by 
the Harmonie and Athenaeum clubs, and containing public baths 
at the back (p. 191). In the Munke-Gade is also situated the 
Kathedralskole, which contains the valuable library (50,000 vols.) 
and the antiquarian collections of Throndhjems Larde-Selskab, 
a scientific society founded in 1760, of which Schening, Suhm, 
Gunnerus, and other distinguished scholars were once members. 
It is now partly supported by an annual subsidy of A000 kr. from 
government. 

The Arsenal, to the 8. of the cathedral, oecupier the site of an 
old Kongsgaard and the former residence of the archbiahops. 

In the Kongens-Gade, on the S. side, is the handsome building 
of the Arbejder-Forening, eontaiming a concert-room and cafß. 

Envieons. Tothe E. ef the town rises the fortress of :Christi- 

ansten (reached in 20 min. by erossing the Nil by the hridge sad 
ascending the hill beyond), erected in the Lin cent, hut pam 
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disased. It commands an excellent survey of the town and fjord, 
and a still finer view is obtained from the *Biassevoldbakke behind 
it. — Turning to the left beyond the Nid bridge, we may walk or 
drive through the suburb of Baklandet to (1), M.) *Hiadehammeren 
(Hammer, ‘promontory’), another good point of view. 

Another fine view, differing from these, is obtained from the 
*Stenbjerg, the hill to the 8. of Ihlen, overlooking the river and 
town (reached in 10 min. from Ihlevolden by following the road 
next to the Nid, and then ascending to the right). Farther on is 
a rocky height where the remains of the castle of Sverresborg, 
built in the 12th cent., were discovered in 1873. This point is 
also reached by the broad road ascending from the 3.W. angle of 
Ihlevolden, passing the *Tokstagaard on the left, which also com- 
mands a fine view of the fjord and the town with its picturesque 
red roofs. — An admirable view is also commanded by the highest 
point of the range of hills rising above the cooasttothe W. of Ihlen 
(resched thence in !/; hr. by following the lower road through the 
suburb, then turning to the left at Skrubhaugen, and ascending 
by a fleld-road to the right to a farm, and finally by a path which 
is soon lost among the heather). — Lastly, a walk may be taken 
from Ihlen to the W. by the coast-road to Skrubhaug, Ihlsviken, 
the *Munkaune with its pretty gardens, and the iron-works of 
Trollabruk. The hills rising on the left (the view from which is 
mentioned above) have been almost entirely deprived by a fire of 
the woods which once covered them. 

In the £fjord, to the N. of the town, and about 1 Engl. M. 
distant, lies the pioturesque Munkholm (reached by boat in 20 min. ; 
fare 1 kr. 808., but a bargain should be made; no permission ne- 
cessary; visitors are attended by one ofthe soldiers). As its name 
imports , the island was once the site of a monastery, founded in 
1028, of which the lower part of a round tower is now the only 
relic. Count Peter Griffenfeld (P. Schuhmacher), the minister of 
Christian V., was confined in a cell here from 1680 to 1698, and 
shortiy after his release died at Throndhjem. The island is de- 
scribed by Victor Hugo in his ‘Han d’Islande’. The walls of the 
small fortress which now stands here command a beautiful view. 
On the 8.W. side is a small lighthouse. 

Excunsions. A favourite excursion from Throndhjem is to 
the *Lerfos, a fall of the Nid, to the $. of the town. There are 
two falle of the name, both worthy of a visit, the Lower, about 
41/2 Engl. M. distant, and the Upper, 1 M. higher up. (Carriage 
with one horse there and back 6, with two horses 12 kr. ; or by 
train to Siuppen in 9 min., and thence to the E.-through the gaard 
of that name to the high-road ; after 10 min., by a house where 
the road divides, we turn to the right and reach Ihe \onar ID 
about 20 min. more.) The pleasant road, from Tinrenünjen\o Ne 

Lerfos crosses the Bybro, or bridge over the Nid, and urma Wo 
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right; it then leads nearly in a straight direction to the lower fall, 
towards the S. (avoid turns to the right and left). The Lower or 
Lille Lerfos is a fine unbroken fall of 80 ft. in height, which is 
best viewed from the rocks below it on the right bank. To reach 
the upper fall, we may either follow the bank of the Nid (rough 
walking), or return to the cart-track which cuts off the bend form- 
ed by the river. In 20 min. more we reach the *Upper or Store 
Lerfos, about 100 ft. in height, and broken by amass of rock about 
halfway across. The best survey ofit is obtained from on« of the 
windows in the saw-mill overhanging the seething waters on the 
.right bank (caution necessary). — Farther up, the Nid forms sev- 
eral other less imposing falls and cataracts, falling altogether 
500 ft. in its descent from the Salbo-8je (p. 201), 2 M. to 
the S. of Throndhjem. 

Excursions may also be taken to the ruins of the nunnery of 
Rein, near the steamboat-station Redbjerget, to the N.W. of 
Throndhjem ; to the ruined monastery of Tautra on the Tuitere; 
to Gaard Osteraat, near the steamboat-station Bejan (p. 213), at 
the entrance to the fjord, on theN. bank, a place famed in the an- 
nals of Norway (the scene of the drama ‘Fru Inger til Ostraat’ by 
Henrik Ibsen, whose ‘Kongsemnerne’ is also partly enacted in and 
near Throndhjem) ;” or lastly to the Hittere, a large island famed 
for its deer, near which some of the cannon and stores of a Russian 
man-of-war wrecked here in the 18th cent. have recently been 
recovered by divers. Several of the cannon are now placed on the 
harbour at Throndhjem. 


20. From Throndhjem to Christiania by Railway. 


49 M. RaıLway to Hamar, 38,4 M., in 1l/2 days; fares 23kr. 10, 14kr. 
308. — STEANBOAT from Hamar to Eidsvold, 4%/, M., on the afternoon uf 
the second day, in 3 hre. — Traın from Eidsvold to Christiania, 6 M., 
the same evening, in 21/2 hrs. (comp. p. 85). The train leavesThrondhjem 
at 7.Ab a.m., stops at Boros at 2.56 p.m. for dinner (!/s hr.), and reaches 
Koppang at 9, where it spends the night. Next day it starte at 6.30 a.m. 
stops at Rena at 8.28 for breakfast (15 min.), and reaches Hamar at 11.10 
a.m. — In the reverse direction: dep. from Hamar 2.30 p.m., arr. at Ten- 
set 10.55; dep. next morning from Tanset at 7.%0, arr. at Reros 9.17 (break- 
fast), at Singsaas 12.43 (dinner, 25 min.), and at Throndhjem at 4.Ad p.m. 
— There are very fair restaurants at Steren, Singsaas, Reros, Tenset, 
and Koppang, and unpretending buffets at Lille-Elvedal, Rena, and EI- 
verum. Going 8., travellerse intimate to the guard beforehand whether 
hey desire to dine at Reros (1kr. 25@.), and going N., whether they 
will dine at Singsaas (same charge). The dinners are good at the pric 

but there is little or no attendanoe, passengers helping themselves. Goo 
inns_at Reros, Tenset, and Koppang. — Tedious as the railway journey 
is (269 Engl. M. in 181/2-19 hrs.), it is very rapid compared with the direct 
carriole-route, or with the steamboat-voyage round the coast. The sce- 
nery is very fine as far as Tyvol, but monotonous the greater part of 
the way tbence to Hamar. — The railway, completed from Sigren to Hamar 
/n 1877, is a single, narrow-gauge line (about U, ft. wide), and as the car- 
rlages are not provided with spring-buffers , passengers often surlain & 
severe jolting at starting and drawing up. There are Lwo Aasıer aniy, 
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called ist and 2nd, but corresponding to the 2nd and Ird classes of most 
other, mes — Between Stgren and Tyvold the finest views are to 

Throndhjem, see R. 19. Leaving the station at the S. end of 
the Prindsens-Gade, the train crosses the Nid and ascends between 
the Blessevoldbakke on the left and the Stenbjerg on the right. It 
passes Siuppen, again crosses the Nid by a bridge which commands 
a beautiful *View of Throndhjem and its amphitheatre of hills, 
and stops at (O,g M.) Heimdal, A00fft. above the fjord (station for 
Teigen on the Salbo-Sje, 13/,M. distant, pay for 2!/,; see p. 201). 
The peculiar configuration of the country, with its numerous ter- 
races and mounds of debris, :has probably been caused by ancient 
glacier-action. The train then descends to (1,8 M.) Melhus, with 
a picturesquely situated church, and re-ascends to (1,9 M.) Seberg 
and (2,2 M.) Kvaal, beyond which it again descends to (2,7 M.) 
Ler, and ascends to (3,8 M.) Lundemo. On the right the river 
Gula, which falle into the Qrkedals-Fjord to the S.W. of Thrond- 
hjem, forms a series of cataracts in its rooky channel. The train 
exosses the river by a covered bridge, and next reaches (3,, M.) 
Hovin and — 

4,3 M. Steren (200 ft.; Hotel, a little to the right of the sta- 
tion, tolerable, but dear), or Engen, beautifully situated on the 
Gula. The scenery here presents a park-like appearance; the val- 
ley is well cultivated atplaces, and the rocky mountains enclosing 
it are partially wooded. Road from Steren over the Dovrefjeld to 
the Gudbrandsdal, see R. 18,a. 

A little above Steren the Gula receives the waters of the 
Soknaelv and other streams descending from the Dovrefjeld. The 
train continues to ascend the valley of the Gula, trending here to 
the S.E.; to the right, in the picturesque plateau at the con- 
fiuence of the rivers, is the church of Engen. 5,3 M. Rognes 
(300 ft.), with a bridge over the Gula,Pis finely situated. Beyond 
a short tunnel the train enters a very pieturesque part of the val- 
ley, the mountains enclosing it being broken by several lateral 
valleys. Two short tunnels., 6,5 M. Bjergen ı(457 ft.), prettily 
situated; a number of fishermen’s boats are seen in the river to 
the right, where the salmon and trout fishing is well spoken of. 
The valley begins to contract. On the right is a fine waterfall 
descending to the Gula. 

TM. Bingsaas (545 ft. ; "Restaurant, D. at 12.43 p. m. for pas- 
sengers going N., 1kr. 25@.). 7,7M. Reitsteen (636 ft.). The line 
still follows the course of the river, which, though rapid and for 
the most part unnavigable, contains a considerable number of 
boats for fishing and ferrying purposes. The scenery continues 
pieturesque as far as Tyvold. 8,5M. Langlete (723 ft.), a yasinı- 
Biace of the througb-trains. The train sacende a Keeper RE 

‚a M. Holtaalen (930 ft.); on the right, below, er ne EN u 
villsge with the dark-brown timber-built church. "Tne 
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again expands into a large basin, flanked on the left by partially 
snow-clad mountains, and dotted with gaards. The train then 
enters a deep wooded ravine, where it runs at a height of several 
hundred feet above the river, and passes through seven short tun- 
nels. This is one of the most pieturesque parts oftheline. 10,53M. 
Eidet (1313 ft.); the valley again expands a little, and the scenery 
becomes tamer; at the bottom of the valley, ontheright, isaemall 
copper smelting-work. A little farther on, to the right, is the 
scattered village of Aalen, with its church, very prettily situated ; 
and above itisa rich, smiling valley, with several substantial 
gaards. 11,5 M. Reitan (1674 ft.). The train ascends slowly on 
the slope of a wide mountain basin in a wide curve, crossing the 
Gula, and passing through another short tunnel, the last on the 
line. In the distance to the right are several partly snow-clad 
mountains. The seenery assumes a bleaker and more mountainous 
character. 

12,3M. Tyvold (2002 ft.). The train passes a small lake, drain- 
ed by a brook descending to the Gula, and soon reaches the high- 
est point of the line (2072ft.), marked by a stone on the right, 
the watershed between the Gula, falling iato the Thrund- 
hjem Fjord, and the Glommen which descends to the mouth of the 
Fjord of Christiania. In this lofty and bleak situation stands 
a well-built gaard on the right. The train descends slowly past 
two small lakes. 13 M. Jensvold (1974 ft... The train crosses 
the Glommen, which descends from the Aursund-Sje (2154 ft.) 
on the left (not visible), and traverses a bleak, thinly peopled 
plateau. 

14,9 M. Beros (1941 ft. ; Larsen’'s Hotel; another at the sta- 
tion; "Restaurant, where travellers going 9. dine at 2.56, the 
charge being 1 kr. 25#@.), with 2000 inhab., situated on a dxeary 
and inclement plateau, where winter prevails for fully eight 
months in the year, was founded in 1646 after the discovery of 
the neighbouring copper-mines, to which. alone it owes its exis- 
tence. It lies on the Hitterelv, and not far from the Glommen, 
which describes a bend to the W.' of the town. Corn does not 
ripen here, and cattle-breeding is the only resource of the inhab- 
itants, apart from the copper-mines and the trade they support. 

The annual yield of the mines is about 280 tons of pure cop- 
per, and that of the two oenturies since they were diseovered is 
said to have been worth 72 million kr. in all (4,000,0002.). Far 
and near, the woods which formerly existed here have been out 
down and used as fuel, but the works are now carried on with the 
aid of coal brought by the railway. The principal mines are Stor- 
varts Grube, 2716 ft. above the ses-level, 7/, M. to the N.E., the 
ore of which yields 8 per cent of copper; near it, Ny Solskins 

Grube, to the N.W. of the town, 11/4M., Kongene Grube, yielling 
4 per cent of copper; Mug Grube, 2M. Ahstant. "The amalling- 
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works are the Reros Hyite, the Dragaas Hytte at Aalen, and the 
Lovisa Hytte at Lille Elvedal. 

MOUNTAIN ROUTRS FROM RoRos. Vierr To THR Larrs. From 
Reros diverge several wild mountain-routes, suitable for the hardy 
and active traveller only, but replete with interest both to the 
angler and the admirer of sublime mountain-solitudes. The most 
important of these are the route to the E., past the Aursund-Sje, 
and then turning to the N.W. and descending to Lake Selbo (4-5 
days, including a two days’ ride across the mountains), and the 
route to the 8.E. to the Femund-Sje, the Stor-Sje, and Rena 
(7-8 days, about five of which are spent in riding or walking, and 
partly in rowing, through very wild mountain-regions). On both 
of these routes, nomadic Lapps and Finns with their herds of 


reindeer are generally to be met with. 

From Reros TO THURONDHJEM BY Lake SzLso (about 18 M., a journey 
of 5-6 days). A good road leads from +Reros (horse and car 1kr. 809. 
per mile) to the E. to (1!/s M.) + Jensvold or Ernsigruben and (1°/s M.) 
+ Skotgaarden. As a horse and guide are not always prucurable here, 
they had better be engaged at Keros for the journey to Stuedal or to 
Kirkevold. Beyond Skotgaarden the road leads across the Swedish fron- 
tier to (2 M.) Malmangen, 5 hrs. to the 8. of which rises the Vigeis 
Fjeld, where several Lapp families with their reindeer are usually en- 
camped (from Rgros, there and back, 2-21/z days). Our route quits the 
high-road at Skotgaarden ur Brakke and leads across the mountains, 
where several streams have to be forded. It passes the Haftorsiet 
(3600 ft.) and the ZLjusnwssiet (Siet or Sieyt, "mountain-top'), and skirts 
the Vigelsje (2810 ft.), to the E. of which rise the Skarsfjelde (A700 ft.). 
Farther on we traverse the hills to the W. of the Siuesje (19% ft.), which 
command an admirable "View of the Sylene Tinder (5530 ft.) and the 
Skarsfjelde, with the pass of Skarderen, 1000 ft. in depth, through which 
a glimpse of Sweden is obtained. After a walk or ride of about 3 M. 
(9-10 hrs.) we reach Siuedal on the Siuesje (good quarters). On this route 
Lapp encampments are sometimes to be met with, but owing to the no- 
madic habits of the people it is not easy to find them without making 
previous enquiry. (The name Lapp is from lappaa, ‘to wander', and is 
regarded by the people themselves as a kind of nickname. They call 
themselves Samen. In Norway they are usually known as Finns, and in 
Sweden as Lapps. See also p. 36.) 

From Stuedal a ride or walk of 6-7 hrs. brings us to (2 M.) Kirkevold 
in the Tydal, a picturesque and well-cultivated voller, through which a 
road leads by (%/« M.) Aune, a tolerable station, (3/4 M.) Greslid, (1!/ı M., 
pay for 2 M.) Udnrus, and daß M.) Rolset, to (1 M.) + Marienborg,, a fair 
ststion, on the Belbo-Rjs ft.), a fine sheet of water ?2l/, M. lung, on 
which a small steamboat plies. At the W. end of the lake is Teigen 
1%/, M. (pay for 21/3) from stat. Heimdal (p. 199). — Good fishing an 
shuoting may be obtained at several points on this route. In the winter 
of 1718 the greater part of the Swedish army was frosen to death on the 
Tydalsfjelde when on their retreat from Throndhjem. 

FRoM RgRoS TO THE FRMUND-SIg, THE STORSIG, AND RENA (about 
2%) M., a journey of 7-8 days; guide nesessary to Aasheim). One day may 
be devoted to a drive to Skotgaarden or Malmangen (see above) and a 
visit from one of these places to any Lapp encampment which may hap- 
pen to be in the neighbourhood, and XNorvigen reached un the second 
ay, passing the gaards on Zake Feragen. The direot route is aa falle. 
— ist Day. Through the Haadal direst to Gaard Norvigen. — U 


Thence to the Ziv Roa, which descenäs from Lake Rogen AED Dan 
Sweden, and to Kuvolen, or Soukuris (seuku, “crookeÄV) . Br Daten 


may be found to show the way to the \mposing "Diokrksenat . 
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Sea’, which is visible from Vonsjegusten or Kratlivola. Then cross the 
Femund-8Sjs (which is 3!/2 M. long; %090 ft. above the sea) by boat to 
Elgaaen. — 3rd. We traverse a wild mountain-region, in which the pointed 
Herbesen, the Soukustet (A400 ft.), the Grethaagn (A420 ft.), and the Figa- 
haagn (A550 ft.) are conspicuous peaks, and next reach Gaard Valdal (ex- 
cellent quarters), or we may go on to the Guttuli Setre. — Ath. Theroute 
leads to the W. to Sorken, where we obtain a fine view of the Sele; and 
& boat conveys us thence in half-a-day to the S. end of the Femund- 
Sje, a little beyond wbich is the Drevajshytte (quarters at Jens Lassesen’s 
the forester, whose advice and assistance should be obtained by travellers 
in the reverse direction). — dth. To the S. to Gatla (good quarters) in about 
6 hrs., whence a visit may be paid to @aard Vola, commanding a splen- 
did view of the mouniains near Lake Femund. Capital fishing is ob- 
tainable near the /sterfos and in Zake Isteren, on which a boat may be 
taken as far as Gaard Semaaen (good quarters). The numerous Nest, or 
boat-houses, belong to the inhabitants of the Rendal, who come here 
to fish in winter. — 56th. Sundet (poor quarters), at the foot of the preei- 
pitous Ulvaaberg (2%0 ft.), and on the Famundselv (called in Sweden 
Klar-Eif), which abounds in fish, may easily be reached on the 5th day, 
if no stoppage is made at Gatla. Farther on is the Jotseter (tolerable), 
from which, if time permits, the traveller may ascend the imposing *Ren- 
dals-Selen (5530 ft.), which commands an extensive view of the Tronfjeld 
(5490 ft.), the Eigepig (5000 ft.), and numerous lakes. The scenery here 
has been compared with that to the S. of the Varanger Fjord (R. 233). 
If no digression be made, we ride in one day from Sundet to Zenna@s 
and Agre, at the N. end of the Stor-Sje, whence, if the steamboat 
suits, the Rena railway-station may be reached in one or two days more 
(see below). 

From Reros, which is a terminal station, the train returns on 
the same rails for a few hundred yards to the main line, and then 
.descends the valley of the Glommen, which it follows all the way 
to Elverum. The scenery, though picturesque at places, is on the 
whole sombre and monotonous compared with that of the Guladal. 
The train traverses a dreary and marshy basin, crosses the Hitter- 
elv, and passes several poor gaards and a small lake on the right. 
15,,M. Os (1861 ft.). In the neighbourhood are several substantial 
gaards, around which are a few poor patches of rye. A bridge 
crosses the Glommen here. The church stands on a hill to the 
right. The train continues to descend on the left bank. The valley 
contracts and becomes better wooded. At(16,,M.) Tolgen, an 
open, grassy expanse, are several considerable gaards, with the 
large square red church rising in their midst. The Glommen is 
spanned here by a wooden bridge of a single arch. The valley again 
contracts, its banks are well wooded, and the river flows through 
a rocky channel. \ 

18,8 M. Tenset (1527 ft.; *Jernbane Hotel, at the station; 
*Tonset Hotel, 100 yds. to the right of the egress from the station ; 
travellers going northwards are recommended to write or telegraph 
for rooms from Hamar). The valley again expands here and 
contains several thriving gaards. On the right stands the church. 
The place is sometimes called F Ramsmoen. 

A good road with fast stations leads hence to (1!/s M. pay for 11/s) 
#fFosbakken, (1/s M., pay for 1!/s) + Nyireen, a good station, (1i/e M.) t Stwen, 

da M., pay for 1lj) + Frengsiad or Krikne, in {he Orkladal, \he \hrin- 
Place of Biernson the novelist, (1!/s M.) + Naverdat, and UM.) t Ausibjerg 
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on the Dovrefjeld route (p. 186). The shooting and fshing on this route 
are well spoken of. 

From TenXseT To THE Stor-SIg anp Rena (14 M.) Tenset lies on 
the old and now almost disued #Asterdal route from Christiania to 
Throndhjem, and is one of the starting-pointe for a visit to the Stor- 
&je, which also lies on that route. Stations: (1%/s M., pay for 2) + Engen, 
(8 M., pay for Al/z) + Bergset, a good station, (17/s M., pay for 21/2) + Agre, 
in the Rendal. About 8/s M. farther on lies Aas or Aasheim, at the N. 
end of the Stor-Bjs (900 ft.), a pieturesque lake, 3°/« M. in length, the 
best starting-point for a visit to the wild region of the Feemund-8j@ (see 
above). Steamboat in summer to Sjebunden (*Inn), at the S. end of the 
lake, where horses must be ordered from + Lessei (a good station), !/ı M. 
(pay for‘t/z) farther S.; then (1 M.) Diset, (2 M., pay for 3) Rena (see 
below), by the church of Aamot, a place known by no fewer than six 
different names (one applying to the church, another to the railway-sta- 
tion, a third, Nordre Moen, to the Skydsstation, and the others to neigh- 
bouring gaards). — From Aasheim, at the N. end of the lake, a good 
road crosses the Mora (Muora, Lapp signifying ‘forest'), 1000 ft. above 
the lake, to Koppang (see below), 17/s M. from Agre (pay for 3/s). The 
Rena-Eiv falling into the Stor-Sjg, the lake itself, and the same river 
flowing out of the lake, are famed for their trout and ‘fresh-water her- 
rings’ (Coregonus lavaretus, similar to the gwyniad and the powan of 
the English lakes and Loch Lomond; Norw. Sik), and are recommended 
to the notice of anglers. The scenery, too, is fine, one of the most pic- 
turesque puints being the *Gorge of the Rena near Rena. 

19,7 M. Auma (1507 ft.). To the left rises the imposing Tron- 
fjeld (5400 ft... The valley becomes better peopled and the 
pasture land improves, but oats and rye thrive poorly. 20,3, M, 
Lille Elvedal, not far from the posting station of Gjelten, from 
which a road leads to Jerkin on the Dovrefjeld route (p. 184). The 
village of Lille Elvedal, with its neat white church, is pictur- 
esquely situated in a poor, but comparatively well-peopled district. 
A bridge crosses the Glommen here, and there is another a little 
lower down. The valley presents a more smiling and picturesque 
appearance as the train proceeds, and is enclosed by lofty, wooded 
mountains. 22,8 M. Barkald; 24,3 M. Hanestad, a passing-place 
for the trains. (Path hence across the hills to Bergset, about 11/2M.; 
see above.) Passing a handsome gaard in the midst of green mea- 
dows on the left, the train traverses a stony and less wooded tract, 

25,5; M. Atna (1134 ft.), the station for a few gaards on the 
opposite bank. 

An interesting excursion may be taken hence (comp. R. 15) to the 
W. to Solliden and Atnebro (good quarters at the gaards Nassei, Bren- 
den, Uti, and Treen), near the Alne-&je, commanding an imposing view 
of the ohief peaks of the *Röndane: the Hegrond (6300 ft.), the Siyg- 
Jjeld (5800 ft.), and the Rundvashegda (6500 ft... These peaks may be 
ascended from Stremboden in the upper Atnedal, and through the Zang- 
glupdal. (Ola Stremboden, at the Sendre Gaard of Stramboden is a good 
guide.) — From Stremboden a path leads across the hills to the Bjern- 
hul-Sater (good qnartere), the Musu-Seter, and through the Uladal to the 
S. to Moen in the Gudbrandsdal (p. 137). — Another route is from 
Atnebro to (A M.) Skjaggestad in the Gudbrandsdal (p. 139). — A road 
leads from Atnebro to Sirembu, Blesterdalen (to the E. of which rises the 
Stor-Selen or Dele Selen, 5800 ft.), and (3 M.) Foldalen, au ibe aut ur- 
tween Lille Elvedal and Jerkin (p. 1®A). Ex 

The run traverses the thick\y wooded walley ol ine IOIOSUNUCS 


for nesrly an hour. The foreste are rich\y carpetsd BEL NEO 2 
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moss, ferns, heather, and the graceful French willow. The river 
is visible at intervals only. On a height above the river, on the 
left bank, in a clearing in the forest, lies the station of — 

27,7 M. Koppang (914 ft.; *Hansen, 200 paces to the left of 
the egress from the station ; *Jernbane Hotel, opposite the station, 
R. 11/5, S. 1l/okr.; Koppang-Hotel; *Skydsstation, in the village, 
10 min. distant). The village of Vestgaard, with the church of 
Store Elvedal a little to the S. ofit, is picturesquely situated on 
the opposite bank of the Glommen, about 10 min. walk from the 
railway-station. Travellers from the S. are recommended to write 
or telegraph from Hamar for rooms at Koppang. Those who intend 
driving hence to the Stor-8j# (p. %03) should write to the Skyds- 
station to order horses to meetthem at therailway-station. Koppang 
is one of the centres of the timber-traffie of the Hsterdal or Valley 
of the Giommen, the wealthiest part of which extends from Tenset 
to Elverum. The peasantry here are among the richest in Norway, 
some of their forest-estates embracing an area of many square 
miles. Until recently the value of timber here was small, from 
lack of means of transport, but it has largely increased since the 
completion of the railway. The gaards of the wealthier landowners 
are most comfortably and even luxuriously fitted up, although 
their proprietors still adhere with pride to their original name of 
peasants or farmers (Gaardbruger). At the end of June or begin- 
ning of Julya number of these stalwart yeomen are frequently to 
be seen at Christiania, where it is not uncommon for a single pro- 
prietor to conclude a contract for the sale of a hundred thousand 
crowns’ worth of timber. 

The train soon returns to the bank of the Glommen, which, a 
little lower down, is divided by islands into several branches. The 
valley expands, and the higher mountains are gradually quitted. 
28,,M. Stai; 30, M. Ophus. Scenery still pleasing, although the 
hills diminish in height. 31,,M. Stenvigen, where the train crosses 
to the right (W.) bank of the Glommen. 32,, M. Rena, prettily 
situated, near the church of Aamot and the posting-station of 
Nedre-Moen (with the neighbouring gaards of Hdegaard, Sorknes, 
and Arnestad), is one of the starting-points for a visit to the Stor- 
Sje and its excellent fishing-stations (p. 203). Around it 
extend dense forests of vast extent. The road to the Stor-Sje 
crosses the river at Kilde Sund, ascends to a point commanding & 
fine survey of the *@Gorge of the Rena, and leads through pine- 
forest almost the whole way to the lake. — The next stations are: 
33,3 M. Aasta, 34,4 M. Aına, 35 M. Grundset, and — 

35,6 M. Elverum, or Vestby (600 ft. ; *Erlandsen’s Inn, Niel- 
sen , in the adjacent Hummeldal), a prettily situated village, al- 
most presenting the appearance ofa town, lies on the left bank, 

and is reached from the railway by a \ong briäge actome the Glom- 
men. Ihe important Grundset-Marked, a great horse and Unber 
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fsir, takes place here annually in March. The Bsterdal, which 
extende from Reros to Elverum, terminates here, the region tre- 
versed by the Glommen lower down being called the Soler. The 
railway quits the river here, and turns towards the S.W. 

Elverum is another ‚eierting-polnt for a visit to the wild and thinly- 
peopled regions around amund (see ebove). A road leads to 
(2 M.) t Me, (21/4 M., pay for 3/e) tävingen, (21/4 M.) + Nyberg Sund, and 
(?/s M.) Serhus i Trysil, where good quarters are afforded b several 

gaarde. The Trysilfjeld (35% ft.) may be ascended hence. — The route 
thence to Lake Feemund passes the Znger-Sje, 2 M. in length, and leads 
through the Zngerdal. The first night is is spent at Reamoen or "Eldet, the 
second at a gaard in the Engerdal, the third at Vola or Kritla, and early 
on the following day the Drevsjahytte is reached (see p. 2302). 

Beyond Elverum the scenery is uninteresting, and the stations 
are unimportent. The train traverses the sparsely peopled and at 
places thickly wooded region of Hedemarken, and the mountains 
of the valley of the Glommen are left behind. Stations Leiten, Le- 
ken, Hersand, Iiseng, Hjellum, and — 

38,4 M. Hamar (p. 37), travellers arriving at which by the 
through-train may reach Ohristiania by steamboat and train the 
same evening. 


21. From Throndhjem to Namsos. 


STEAMBOAT from Throndhjem to Namsos direct (31 sea-miles) in 16-18 

rs. — Steamboat from Throndhjem to Zevanger A times weekly, in 
a z-61/z hre.; to Sienkjaer twice weekly in 10-12 bra.. — RoaD from 

Throndhjem "to Namsos, 18/, M., with fast stations all the way. 

Steamboat-voyage to Namsos direct, see R. 272. — Travellers 
visiting the more northern regions of "Norway will find an un- 
broken voyage there and back somewhat monotonous, and they are 
therefore recommended, either in going or in returning, to vary 
their journey by taking the inland route from Throndhjem to 
Namsos. This part of the journey may be performed either by 
steamboat all the way to (8 M., or 14 sea-miles) Stenkjer, and 
driving thence to er 03/5 M.) Namsos, or by land all the way (20 M.), 
or by steamer to (D1/,M.) Levanger, and driving thence to(123/4M.) 
Namsos. The last of these alternative routes will be found the 
pleasantest. 

On the STBAMBOAT JoURNBY from Throndhjem to Stenkjser the 
traveller has the advantage of seeing something of the pieturesque 
rocky W. bank of the Throndhjem Fjord, which is scaroely visible 
from the land-route. The steamer steers between the Tutiers and 
the mainland (Frosten) on the E. to Holmberget, and aoross the 
fjord to the N.W. to Lerxrviken. It then recrosses to Ekne on the 
E. bank, whence it steers to the large island of Yitere (with the 
parish of Eid). At the station Hokstad on this island are extensive 
mines of pyrites. The vessel then steers to Levanger (see below), 
which it usually reaches in 41/g hre.; the Vexrdalunen auısunt 
takes 2 hrs. longer. The next staambont-atekiens ISCH | 
Tronaes, Hyllao, and Sundnes, un the yanınslle I Indet® 
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the E. side of which is the strait of Stremmen, leading into the 
pieturesque Borgenfjord , on which rises the church of Mare. The 
steamer, however, does not enter this bay of the Throndhjem Fjord. 


Strammen is a Skydssitation. Thence to the 8. to + Verdaiseren 
11/4 M.; to the N. to +ÄXorsen 1 M., and to +Stenijer 1 M. more. 

The steamboat steers to the W. to Kjerringvik, and through 
the narrow Skarnsund on the W. side of the Indere, touches at 
Vennas, and enters the broad Beitstadfjord, the innermost recess 
of the Throndhjem Fjord. It then either proceeds direct to Sten- 
kjeer (p. 207), or steers into a narrow ramification of the Beit- 
stadfjord to the N. to Malmo, and thence to Stenkjar. Once weekly 
the steamer goes from Stenkjer to Fosnes at the N. end of the 
Beitstadfjord, whence the traveller may_drive to (23/, M.) Elden 
(p. 207). 

RoaD FROM THRONDHIEM To Namsos (18%/, M.). If the tra- 
veller wishes to see the Throndhjem Fjord, but not to go beyond 
it, he is recommended to drive from Throndhjem to Stenkjer, and 
return thence by steamboat. The scenery on the land-route sur- 
passes that which is viewed from the steamer. All the stations 
are fast (horse and car 1 kr. 808. per mile). 

13/, M. }Haugan, with fine views of the Stordalsfjord. The 
road crosses the Sterdalselv. 15/3; M. TSandferhus, near the church 
of Vernes; 7/g M. (pay for 1) jForbord (well spoken of); 11/, M. 
1Vordal ; 11/4 M. [Nordre Skjerve, in the picturesque district of 
Skogn, which, with those of Verdalen and Indherred farther on, 
forms the inner part of Threndelagen. The parsonage of Alvstahaug 
is passed on this stage. 

1 M. TLevanger (*Madam Baklund’s Hotel), asmalltown with 
1000 inhab., which was almost entirely burned down in December, 
1877, is charmingly situated. 

FROM LEVANGER TO SwEDEN. There are two routes from Levanger 
to Östersund on the Stor-Sjö, whence the traveller may either proceed 
direct to Sundsvall on the Gulf of Bothnia, or pay a visit to the Änger- 
mans-Elf and descend that river to Hernösand on the coast (comp. RR. 37, 
38). The scenery on both routes is very wild and picturesque, parti- 
cularly on the Norwegian side. 

(1). RoaD (about 139 Engl. M.; to Skallstugan, the first Swedish 
station, 52/, M.; thence to Ostersund 15 Sw. M.). The Norwegian stations 
are all fast (1 kr. 80. fe M.) and most of the Swedish also (I kr.-ikr. 
30 9.), but the food and accommodation they afford is generally very poor. 
11/4 M. +Na@s; 1 M. +Games; 1?/, M. +Sulsiuen (good station). The Bwe- 
dish fruntier is then crossed, at a height of 2000 ft., tv (2M., pay for 3) 
+Skallstugan (a good station); a steep stage. In the neighbourbood there 
are usually several Lapp settlements and large herds of reindeer, which 
may be visited without difficulty from this point. The road then de- 
scends to Midistugan, Stalliernstugan, from which the Tännfors (p. 349) 
is !/2 M. distant, Zamre or Ähre, Romo, Äggen, Kjösta, Smedäsen, Häste, 
and Östersund on the Stor-Sjö (p. 349). — Or from Stalltjernstugan by 
Duve, Lund, and Stamgjerde, to Hjerpe Skanse, a point on the lake-route, 
to the 8. of Bomäset (see below). 

(2), LAKE RoUuTg (about 150 Engl. M.; to Melen in Sweden 87/s M.; 

fhence to Östersund by water and road id!/, Iw. M.). In summer \here 
7 ususlly a kind of ‘diligence' communication by \hls ronte vnce ae 
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twice weekly, as to which enquiry should be made at Levanger. The 
land-route is followed to (& M.) Sulstuen (see above). Thence to Sand- 
viken 13/3 M. (pay for 15/8), to Malen in Sweden 1!/ M. (pay for 13/4). 
Steamboat (twice weekly) un Zake Anjan (1455 ft.) to Anjehem, 4 Sw. M.; 
road to Sundet ?/s M.; steamer on the Äallsjö (1317 ft.) to Bonäset Al/aM.; 
road to Ävitisie 4 M.; steamer on the Stor-S/5 (1000 ft.) tn Östersund 5M. 
(comp. x 349). — From Husäbruk on the Kallsjö the * Areskuta may be 
ascended (comp. p. 349). 

A third route, far less interesting, but very convenient, will be the 
railway from Throndhjem viä Meraker to Ostersund, now in course of 
construction, which will join the high road between Ähre and Romo. 

11/, M. TVerdalseren, at the mouth of the Verdalseiv, which 
descends from a most picturesque valley. About 3/; M. distant is 
Stiklestad, famous in the annals of Norway, where St. Olaf fellon 
31st Aug. 1030. The precise date is fixed by the fact that an 
eclipse of the sun took place on that day. The church of Verdalen 
occupies the spot where the king is said to have fallen. Near it 
are two Monuments in memory of the event, one of 1710 and an- 
other of 1805. — Travellers intending to cross the hills to Sweden 
may proceed by a road from Stiklestad to (1/, M.) N@s (see above). 

11/4M. TReske. ‘Ihe scenery continues picturesque. 

13/g M. TStenkjseer (Thorbjernsen’s Hotel), a small town with 
1467 inhab., on the Byelv, is the terminus of the steamboat- 
route above mentioned. 

The *Fiskumfos (10%/, M.) may be visited from Stenkjer, either by a 
direct road, or by taking the steamboat (4 times weekly) from Sunde 
(1 M. from Stenkjeer) on the *Snaasenvand (Ö8ft.) to Sem, and driving 
thence. The stations by road, all fast, are: 1!/, M. + Hammer, ®/ı M. 
+Kvam, 13/3 M. +O'stre Hegge, 1?/s M. +Nedre Vekset, !/, M. +Bem (* Stalion), 
2M. (pay for 3) +Homo, 1 M. +Vie, 1 M. +Fosland, 1!/. M. Fiskumfos (see 

. 8). — On the Snaasenvand, a beautiful sheet of water nearly 4 M. 
long, the principal stations are Sunde, Grennas, Klingen, Kvam, Klevgaard, 
Hammer, Oldernes, Vekset, and Sem. 


11/4 M. (pay for 11/5) }9stvik lies on the northernmost bay of 
the Beitstadfjord. The road now quits the fjord of Throndhjem, and 
crosses an Eid oristhmus, about 200 ft. high, to the Namsenfjord. 
11/, M. FElden. An old tradition, told by Von Buch in his ‘Nor- 
way’, is to the effect that Beit once crossed this Namsdalseid with 
his ship. 

11/4 M. }Overgaard lies on the Namsenfjord or Lyngenfjord. 
11/, M. +Fjer; 11/, M. TSpillum, near the Namsenelv. (Or by 
water from Overgaard to TBangsund 2 M., and thence by road to 
Spillum 1 M.) From Spillum the road leads to the Stremshylden 
Ferry (1/, M.), wbence we cross the fjord by boat to (1/4 M.) — 

Namsos (John Aune’s Hotel), charmingly situated on the N. 
bank of the estuary of the Namsenelv. The town was almost en- 
tirely burned down in 1872, but has since been rebuilt. A wood 
on the hills to the W. of the town was also destroyed by the same 
fire. The new Church stands on a rocky height in the middle uf 
the town. 'The staple commodity of the place ia Kimber. — "Tue 
richly wooded Namsdal, containing WW inhab,, \8 wer DIT MR 
esque, the scenery improving as we auend. — Two mr 
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coasting steamers touch at Namsos weekly, both on the outward | 
and homeward voyage. 


ExcUR8IoNn TO THE Fıskumros. This most interesting excursion is 
made either from Spillum (6!/; M. to the fall), or from Namsos (6?/s M.), 
the roads uniting near Hun. The Namsen, through the valley of which 
the road ascende, is considered one of the best salmon-rivers in Europe, 
and is accordingly far famed among anglers. The fishings are always 
let to English sportsmen, and are jealously preserved. The stations from 
+Namsos are: 1%) M. +Hun, 1M. +HYaugum, 11/2 M. +Vie (good quarters, & 
great fishing station), 1 M. +Fosland, 11/2 M. Fiskum. The last stage is 
through a magnificent ravine. The *Fiskumfos, a most imposing fall, 
with a sopions volume of water, is 136ft. in height. This is the upper 
limit of the salmon-fishings. 

From Fiskum to Vefsen, up the Namsdal, and down the valley of the 
Vefsenelv, there is a bridle-path, but with many interruptions, and nume- 
rous rivers and streams to ford or swim across. The whole distance, 
about % M., cannot well be accomplished in less than 10-12 days, and is 
attended with serious privations, as the only accommodation to be obtained 
is at seeters and huts of the poorest description. The scenery is wild 
and grand, but not sufficientiy interesting to repay the fatigue.. The 
highest point is the Store Majvand (180 ft.), from which the traveller 
may prefer to ride across the snow-clad Store Borgefjeld to the E. and 
descend the Susendal to Vefsen, or he may proceed by the Resvand to 
the Ranenfjord (p. AT). From the Majvand the usual route ie down 
the Sveningsdal, a richiy wooded valley resembling the Namsdal, and 
forming its prolongation towards the N. — A railway through these val- 
leys is projected. Whether it will pay may well be doubted. 


22. From Throndhjem to Bode and the Lofoden Islands, 


Province of Nordland. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKB. Each of three different steamboat 
companies sends one vessel weekly to the northern provinces of 
NORDLAND and FINMARKEN. One starting from Christiania reaches 
Tromse in 14 days; another from Christiania, travelling a little 
more rapidly, reaches Troms# in about 13 and Hammerfest in 14 
days; while a third, starting from Hamburg, and touching at Chris- 
tiansand , goes round the North Cape and reaches Vadse in 19 
days. Most travellers bound for these northern regions start from 
Throndhjem, from which the voyage to Bode takes about 2 days, 
tbat to Tromse about 4, to Hammerfest 5, and to Vadse 7-8 days. 
The: Christiania vessels usually spend 1-2 days at Tromse and 
Hammerfest respectively before starting on the homeward voyage, 
while the Hamburg steamer spends a faw hours only at Vadse 
before returning. 

All these vesgels spend 1-2 days at Bergen and at Throndhjem 
oneach voyage, a break which passengers will hail with satisfaotion 
in fine weatber, but which will as often be found irksome, espe- 
cially at Bergen, should the weather there happen to be in one of 
its proverbially rainy moods. Most travellers will therefore prefer 
to procead to Throndhjem over land, eithar exploring some of the 

magnifcent mountain and fjord scenery by the way, or txavelling 
direot thither by railway. Even beyond Throndhjem say yariie 
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coasting steamers touch at Namsos weekly, both on the outward 
and homeward voyage. 

ExCURSION TO THE Fıskumros. This most interesting excursion is 
made either from Spillum (6!/; M. to the fall), or from Namsos (6?/s M.), 
the roads uniting near Hun. The Namsen, through the valley of which 
the road ascends, is considered one of the best salmon-rivers in Europe, 
and is accordingly far famed among anglers. The fishings are always 
let to English sportsmen, and are jealously preserved. The stations from 
+Namsos are: 1%/s M. +Hun, 1M. +Haugum, 1!/2M. +Vie (good quarters, a 
great fishing station), 1 M. +Fosland, il/a M. Fiskum. The last stage is 
through a magnificent ravine. The *Fiskumfos, a most imposing fall, 
with a copious volume of water, is 196ft. in height. This is the upper 
limit of the salmon-fishings. 

From Fiskum to Vefsen, up the Namsdal, and down the valley of the 
Vefsenelv, there is a bridle-path, but with many interruptions, and nume- 
rous rivers and streams to ford or swim across. The whole distance, 
about 2 M., cannot well be ascomplished in less than 10-12 days, and is 
attended with serious privations, as the only accommodation to be obtained 
is at seeters and huts of the poorest description. The scenery is wild 
and grand, but not sufficiently interesting to repay the fatigue.. The 
highest point is the Store Mafsvand (180 ft.), from which the traveller 
may prefer to ride across the snow-clad Store Borgefjeld to the E. and 
descend the Susendal to Vefsen, or he may proceed by the Resvand to 
the Ranenfjord (p. 21%). From the Majvand the usual route is down 
the Sweningsdal, a richly wooded valley resembling the Namsdal, and 
forming its prolongation towards the N. — A reilway through these val- 
leys is projected. Whether it will pay may well be doubted, 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS, Each of three different steamboat 
companies sends one vessel weekly to the northern provinces of 
NORDLAND and FINMARKEN. One starting from Christiania reaches 
Tromse in 14 days; another from Christiania, travelling a little 
more rapidly, reaches Troms# in about 13 and Hammerfest in 14 
days; while a third, starting from Hamburg, and touching at Chris- 
tiensand, gpes round the North Cape and reaches Vadse in 19 
days. Most travellers bound for these northern regions start from 
Throndhjem, from which the voyage to Bode takes about 2 days, 
that to Tromse about 4, to Hammerfest 5, and to Vadse 7-8 days. 
The Christiania vessels usually spend 1-2 days at Tromse and 
Hammerfest respectively before starting on the homeward voyage, 
while the Hamburg steamer spends a faw hours only at Vadse 
before returning. 

All these vesgels spend 1-2 days at Bergen and at Throndhjem 
oneach voyage, a break which passengers will hail with satisfaction 
in fine weather, but which will as often be found irksome, espe- 
cially at Bergen, should the weather there happen to be in one of 
its proverbially rainy moods. Most travellers will therefore prefer 
to proceed to Throndhjem over land, either exploring some of the 

magnifcent mountain and fjord saenery by the way, or trevelling 
direct thither by railway. Even beyond Thronählen vun parties 
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coasting steamers touch at Namsog weekly, both on the outward 
and homeward voyage. 


ExCURSION TO THE FısKkuMros. This most interesting excursion is 
made either from Spillum (6!/z M. to the fall), or from Namsos (63/s M.), 
the roads uniting near Hun. The Namsen, through the valley of which 
the road ascends, is considered one of the best salmon-rivers in Europe, 
and is accordingly far famed among anglers.. The fishings are always 
let to English sportsmen, and are jealously preserved. The stations from 
+Namsos are: 1°/ M. +Hun, 1 M. +Haugum, 1!/2 M. tVie (good quarters, a 
great fishing station), 1 M. +Fosland, 1l/sz M. Fiskum. The last stage is 
through a magnificent ravine. The *Fiskumfos, a most imposing fall, 
with a copious volume of water, is 136ft. in height. This is the upper 
limit of the salmon-fishings. 

From Fiskum io Vefsen, up tbe Namsdal, and down the valley of the 
Vefsenelv, there is a bridle-path, but with many interruptions, and nume- 
rous rivers and streams to ford or swim across. The whole distance, 
about 2% M., cannot well be ascomplished in less than 10-12 days, and is 
attended with serious privations, as the only aocommodation to be obtained 
is at szeters and huts of the poorest description. The scenery is wild 
and grand, but not sufficiently interesting to repay the fatigue. The 
highest point is the Store Mafvand (180 ft.), from which the traveller 
may prefer to ride across the suow-clad Store Borgefjeld to the E. and 
descend the Susendal to Vefsen, or he may proceed by the Resvand to 
the Ranenfjord (p. iM). From the Majvand the usual route is down 
the Sveningsdal, a richiy wooded valley resembling the Namsdal, and 
forming its prolongation towards tbe N. — A reilway through these val- 
leys is projected. Whether it will pay may well be doubted. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS, Each of three different steamboat 
companies sends one vessel weekly to the northern provinces of 
NORDLAND and FINMARKEN. One starting from Christiania reaches 
Tromse in 14 days; another from Christiania, travelling a little 
more rapidly, reaches Troms# in about 13 and Hammerfest in 14 
days; while a third, starting from Hamburg, and touching at Chris- 
tiansand , goes round the North Cape and reaches Vadse in 19 
days. Most travellers bound for these northern regions start from 
Throndhjem, from which the voyage to Boda takes about 2 days, 
that to Tromse about 4, to Hammerfest 5, and to Vadse 7-8 days. 
The Christiania vessels usually spend 1-2 days at Tromse and 
Hammerfest respectively before starting on the homeward voyage, 
while the Hamburg steamer spends a few hours only at Vadse 
before returning. 

All these vessels spend 1-2 days at Bergen and at Throndhjem 
oneach voyage, a break which passengers will hail with satisfaction 
in fine weather, but which will as often be found irksome, espe- 
cially at Bergen, should the weather there happen to be in one of 
its proverbially rainy moods. Most travellers will therefore prefer 
to proceed to Throndhjem over land, either exploring some of the 

m magniflcent mountain and fjord scenery by the way, or travelling 
direct thither by railway. Even beyond Throndhjem every possible 
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opportunity should be taken of breaking the voyage by excursions 
on land; and a voyage to any distant station and back by the same 
steamer should by all means be avoided. A protracted voyage 
among the fjords is often productive of a kind of physical and 
mental lethargy, which sadly mars the traveller's enjoyment and 
is not easily shaken off, while the confinement, the not unfrequent 
overerowding and want of ventilation, and the daily round of 
meals at the table d’höte are very apt to become irksome. It is 
a very common mistake to suppose that the northern distriets of 
Norway can be visited by water only. Many ofthe principal points 
are indeed accessible by water only; but there 1s no lack ofinland 
excursions, especially for those accustomed to walking or riding, 
and not a few of the chief objects of interest lie at some distance 
from the steamboat-track. In order to diversify his journey, the 
traveller is recommended to land at several of the best points for 
excursionising, and either spend a few days at each and go on by 
the next steamer, or continue his journey by inland routes and 
local steamers. 

BREAKS IN THE ‚VoYAGe. Among the more interesting breaks 
may be mentioned: — 

*i. Journey by Land from Throndhjem , or from Levanger , to 
Namsos ; visit to the Fiskumfos (see R. 21). 

*2. Visit to the Torghatta from Somnes or Brenesund (p. 215). 

3. Visit from Vigholmen to the Ranenfjord, and perhaps also 
to the Dunderlandsdal, and thence to the N. to the Saltenfjord or 
Beierenfjord (pp. 217, 221). 

4. Excursion to the Hestmandse from Indre Kvare, or from 
Selsevig (p. 219). 

5. From Bode to the Saltenfjord (by steamboat) and to the 
Sulitjelma (reached from Fuske in van days; p. 222). 

*6. From Bode to the N.W. to the Lofoden Islands, a magni- 
ficent trip of four days (p. 224). 

7. From Ledingen by a local steamer to Vesteraalen, passing 
between some of the Lofoden Islands (p. 229). 

8. From Seveien, in the interior of the Salangenfjord, by a good 
road through the Barduelvsdal and Maalselvsdal to the Rostavand, 
and to Maalselv on the Malangenfjord ; thence by a rough road to 
the Balsfjord and the Lyngenfjord (pp. 233, 234). 

*9, From Tromse to the Tromsdal with its herds of reindeer, 
and, if possible, thence to the Lyngenfjord (pp. 235, 236). 

*10. Visit to Tyven from Hammerfest (p. 240). 

“11. In order to ascend the North Cape (p. 243), a few days 
should be spent at Gjesver on the W., or.at Kjelvik on the E. 
side. From Kjelvik a visit may easily be paid to Srerholt (p. 246), 
the largest sea-fowl island in Norway. 

12. Travellers who proceed as far as Vadıe Aiau\d zewm N 

land to the Tanafjord (p. ?2A8), annd Join the wermer Tneto. 


BAEDEKER’s Norway and Sweden. Yr 
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The main question, how far to go, must of course depend on 
many considerations. Vudse is undoubtediy a very definite ter- 
minus, and the Porsanger, Lare, and Tana fjords, and above all 
the Kjellefjord and Nordkyn, situated between the North Cape 
and Vadss, are well worthy of a visit. But the North Cape itself 
forms the most natural limit to the journey. Europe there termi- 
nates, and the Arctic regions begin; and there, too, the sublime 
scenery Of the Norwegian coast may be said to culminate, as that 
of the N. and N.E. coasts begins to show a falling off in point of 
grandeur and interest. 

Beyond the North Cape the scene is one of utter desolation, 
and the same may indeed be said of the regions between Hammer- 
fest and the North Cape. Travellers, therefore, who have no taste 
for scenery of this forbidding character will perhaps do well not 
to proceed beyond Hammerfest. Between Tromse and Hammer- 
fest, on the other hand, the coast presents a series of most im- 
posing mountain and glacier scenes, while Troms® itself, which 
by a slight stretch of imagination has been styled the ‘Paris of the 
North’, boasts of remarkably rich vegetation. The scenery with 
which the writer was most struck extends from the Arctic Circle 
(the Hestmandse) to the Lofoden Islands and the 9. extremity of 
Hinde (Ledingen), where the grandest mountains and glaciers are 
seen in close proximity with the sea. A girdle consisting of nu- 
merous islands, some of which rise to a height of several thousand 
feet, here stretches far out to sea, while the fjords extend as far 
in the opposite direction, reaching to the bases of the lofty inland 
mountains. 

A trip to Bode and as far as Ledingen in the Lofoden Islands 
will thus comprise some of the most characteristic features of these 
northern regions; but, if possible, the voyage should be extended 
to Tromse and Hammerfest for the sake of seeing the LYNGENFJORD 
and the island scenery of the Arcrıc Oczan, the finest of the 
kind in Europe. 

STRAMBOAT TRAVELLING. A cruise in one ofthe coastingsteam- 
ers rather resembles a stay at a large hotel than a sea-voyage. 
The vessel’s course lies almost always within the island-belt (‘in- 
denskjers’), and sea-sickness is of rare occurrence. From the 
Skjergaard, however, a view of the open sea is frequently obtained 
beyond the lower Skjer, or Ver, as they are sometimes called. 

In July the steamboats are apt to be crowded. It is not easy 
to secure a berth beforehand by merely ordering it, or even by 
paying for it, as it is usually those who in propriä persond first 
come who are first served. On arriving at Throndhjem, therefore, 
the traveller should lose no time in going on board, or sending 
some trustworthy messenger, to secure the fraction of a cabin 

which is to be his lodging for several days or een werke. — All 
the steamboats contain a complete Post Office on hast, where 
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even telegrams are received. Letters and dispatches duly posted 
will be forwarded to their destinations from the nearest available 
station. The captain and several of the offlcials generally speak 
English and German. 

A coasting voyage of moderate length has many attractions. 
The captain and crew are usually very obliging and communica- 
tive, especially if the traveller shows an interest in their country. 
The Pilots (each of whom receives 140 kr. per month, besides their 
board) are especially well informed and intelligent. Two of them 
navigate the vessel from Christiansand to Throndhjem, two from 
Throndhjem to Hammerfest, and two others thence to Vadse, one 
of them always being on duty, except when the steamer is sta- 
tionary. 

Among the deck-passengers (who pay 15 e. per sea-mile) there 
are sometimes Lapps, Finns, and convicts, these last being occa- 
sionally met with on their way to the Siaveri, or house of correction, 
at Throndhjem. If questioned as to the object of their journey, 
they speak of it euphemistically as a ‘'voyage to the south’ or ‘in 
the king’s service’. Itinerant musicians (who in accordance with 
the traditions of the country travel free) are often a source of an- 
noyance, and when the traveller hopes to get-rid of them by going 
ashore, they are pretty sure to re-appear at the nearest inn or 
Gjastgiveri. The sailors are generally a sober and hard-working 
class, and the traveller will frequently have occasion to admire 
the patience and perseverauce they exhibit in loading or discharg- 
ing cargo. 

The inhabitants of the small stations, who on the steamer’s 
arrival crowd xound her in their Ranenbaade (pointed skiffs) are 
another object of interest. The charge for going ashore is usually 
20 @., but the Taxi should always be asked for, lest the traveller 
should unwittingly hurt the feelings of some landed proprietor or 
local dignitary (albeit wielding the oars with upturned shirt 
sleeves) by offering to pay. However far north the traveller ex- 
tends his voyage, he will be struck with the eivility, honesty, and 
intelligence of the natives, especially those who are not in im- 
mediate contact with the influences of modern ‘civilisation’. Even 
in the ‘Parisian’ Troms# the telegraph offlcial on one occasion in- 
sisted on accompanying-the writer for quarter of an hour in the 
midst of a deluge of rain to show him the way to the post-office; 
and at Vadse a merchant of the place showed him a collection of 
valuable photographs from Vienna and a work on the philosophy 
of Bacon of which the owner was an admirer. Another native of 
the far north mentioned that he had just returned from Rome 
where he had spent the winter, while an intelligent native of 
Kjelvik, elose to the North Cape, had travelled over a sondaısis 
part of Great Britain, but expressed a AschAed yreistsnee Ist N 
freedom of his Arctic home, the greater purity Ai nn REN 
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and even for its elimate ! Clergymen, teachers, and government- 
offieials also travel frequently in these vessels, and will glve much 
interesting information regarding the Lapps, Finns, and other in- 
habitants of the country. 

Expenses. The cost of a voyage to the Nordland and Finmark 
is very moderate. The eabin fare is 40 #. per sea-mile, and return- 
tickets, available for the whole season, are isaned at a fare and a 
half. The wife, son, or daughter of a passenger is entitled to 
travel for three-fourths of the full fare. A return-ticket from 
Throndhjem to Vadse costs 126 kr., to Tromse 7Ökr., the passen- 
ger’s lodging and travelling expenses thus amounting to about 9kr. 
per day only. The food is generally good. Fresh salmon and 
flounders (Kveiter or Helleflyndre) and salted delicacies are always 
abundant. For a substantial hreakfast (Frokost) or supper (Aftens- 
mad) 1i/gkr., and for dinner (Middag) %-21/g kr. are the usual 
charges. Tea, coffee, wine, and beer are extras. Spirits are not 
procurable. The steward expects a fee of at least 1/ykr. per day 
from each passenger at the end of the voyage. The account for 
food and extras should be paid daily, to prevent mistakes. 

Mıpnigut Sun. The best season for a crnise to the North Cape 
is between 20th June and 15th August, whether the main object 
of the traveller be to witness the subdued glory of the midnight 
sun, or to see the scenery to the best advantage. Down to the 
middle of June the mountains are almost all covered with snow, 
and the vegetation in the valleys is imperfectiy developed, and 
after the middle of August the nights become longer and colder; 
but the intervening period forms one unbroken day, during which 
the weather is often warm and genial. The midnight sun, which 
is visible within the Arctic Circle (66°50”) only, is partially or 
wholly seen from the sea-level within the following dates (those 
for the North Cape, however, being reokoned for » point 1000 ft. 
above the sea): — 









For the first time. | For the last time. 
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It need hardly be observed that travellers desirous of seeing 
the midnight sun should not postpone their journey till the latest 
possible date, as clouds and mist, as well as interrening moantains 
and islands, too often conceal the horizon and esuse disappeint- 

‚ ment. A height of several hundred. fest of wurne wwuınmande u 
better view than the deck of the stanmmer, zmd enahlen the vper- 
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tator to see the midnight sun about one day earlier and later in 
the season than is otherwise possible. The sublimity of the spec- 
tacle, when witnessed in all its majesty, produces an impression 
never to be forgotten, and has been finely described by Carlyle, 
Bayard Taylor, and many other writers, while Tegn£r’s lines on 
tke subject are remarkable for their extreme simplieity: — 

‘Midnattssolen p& bergen Batt, 

Blodröd till att skäda; 

Det var ej dag, det var ej natt, 

Det vägde mellan bäda.’ 


(Literally: — ‘The midnight sun shone on the mountain, blood-red 
to behold; "twas neither day nor night, but a balance between them.') 


From Throndhjem to Bode. 


76 M. (30% Engl. M.). STEAMBOATS, comp. p. 191. One of the vessels 
from Christiania at present leaves Throndbjem on Thursday nights or 
Friday mornings, and the other on Saturdays at noon; the Hamburg 
boat starts on Tuesday nights. Intending passengers should bear in mind 
that when a vessel is advertised to sail un a certain day, the very be- 
ginning of that day, or what is usually called the midnight uf the pre- 
ceding day, is frequentiy meant. The direct distances from Throndhjem 
are prefixed to each station. Between Christiania or Christiansand and Ber- 
gen there are A stations, between Bergen and Throndhjem 6-10 statiuns ; 
between Throndhjem and Bode 17-25, between Bode and Tromse 12-16, 
between Tromsg@ and Hammerfest 3-6, and between Hammerfest and Vadsa 
19; or in all 69-%0. For distances between the small stations, see "Conı- 
municationer", 

The first station is (3 M.) Redbjerget (at which the Hamburg 
vessels only call), and the next (7 M.) Bejan, at the mouth of the 
Throndhjem Fjord, on the 8. extremity of Breland. To the N.E. 
stretches the Skjerenfjord. The vessel now steers to the N., skirt- 
ing the extensive peninsula of Fosen, formed by the sea and the 
long fjord of Throndhjem. To the W. are the islands of Stor-Fosen 
end the Tarv-Yer, and farther on is the Fro-Hav, a wide channel 
bounded on the W. by the Fro-Ger. 

42 M. Valdersund. The Nordlandsjegte, with their peculiar 
raised cabins (Veng), and rigged with a single square-sail ( Raaseil) 
and a topsail (Fockseil), the latter being of recent introduction, 
are frequently seen here on their way to the Tydske-Bryg at Bergen, 
deeply laden with wood and dried fish. Part of their homeward 
cargo often consists of coffins, filled with bread and Krinyler (a 
kind of rusk). These vessels, both in build and rig, are the lineal 
descendants of the piratical craft of the ancient Vikings. 

15M. Stoksund, tothe W. of which lie the Stoke and Lindnase. 

17M. Syd-Kroge. Fish spread out on the rocksto dry (Klipfisk, 
‘eliff-fish”) begin to be seen here. In winter they are hung on 
Hjelder, or wooden frames, for the same purpose (thence «ul 
Stokfisk). Eider-ducks abound. 

21 M. Ramse. The black and white rings on he tuckt N 

ker), resembling targets , indicate the position ot iron Sum® 
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for mooring vessels. For the next two hours the vessel traverses 
the open and sometimes rough Foldensje, which is prolonged 
towards the N.E. by the Foldenfjord (not to be confounded with 
the fjord of that name to the N. of Salten). 

25 M. Bjere. Here, and farther to the N., we often observe 
white marks on the rocks, and sometimes white planks in the 
water, the object of which is to attract the salmon, which mistake 
them for their favourite waterfalls and are thus decoyed into the 
nets. A peculiar ruffling ofthe water is sometimes caused by 
shoals of herrings (Sildstim), often pursued by the voracious Seid 
(‘saith’, or hake, one of the Gadidae) or by a seal (Salhund), to 
escape from which they dart into the nets and even spring ashore. 
Beyond Bjere the steamer’s course is again ‘indenskjers’. To the 
right is the island of Skjeingen. We now steer to the S.E. into the 
Namsenfjord, which is separated from the Redsund to the N.E. by 
the long winding island of Ottere. As usual, the scenery improves 
as the fjord is ascended, and the steamer soon stops (generally to- 
wards evening) at the charming little town of — 

31 M. Namsos (p. 207). Steering through the very narrow 
Rodsund, we next touch at Foslandsosen, and then traverse the 
Foldenfjord with its maze of islands to'Appelver, onasmall island 
at the mouth of the Indre Foldenfjord. 

From Nausos TO Kungsmo on the Indre Foldenfjord, usually a 
steamboat on alternate Sundays. The fjord is very narrow and petur- 
esque, resembling the Lysefjord near Stavanger, and is nearly 12 sea- 
miles in length. From KAungsmo at its head a road leads by Heland 
to Haugum (p. 08), about B!/z M. distant; from Aavalnsvand, a little be- 
yond Hgeland, a path diverging to the left orosses the hills to (8-4 hrs.) 
Fiskumfos (p. 08). 

The next station is Rervik on the island of Indre Vigten, to the 
W. of which are the islands of Mellem and Yttre Vigten, on which 
rise the Sulafjeld and Dragstind (450 ft.). On the left, farther on, 
is the Lecke, where a curiously shaped mountain is said by tra- 
dition to represent a giantess who was pursued by her lover, 
while her brother attempted to rescue her. The ‘Torghatta’ (see 
below), or hat of the latter, having been pierced by an arrow shot 
by the amorous ‘Hestmand’ (p. 219), the sun shone through the 
aperture and metamorphosed the distressed maiden into stone, the 
pursuer being at this juncture only 105 English miles off! In pass- 
ing the giantess the natives sometimes raise their hats with mock 
ceremony. 

36 M. @utvik. On the right, farther on, is the Bindalsfjord, 
with its numerous ramiflcations, the boundary between Nordre 
Throndhjems Amt and Helgeland Fogderi, which extends to the N. 
to the promontory of Kunnen near Bode. Helgeland and Salten 
Foyaert beyond it together form the Amt or province of Nordland, 

whlch we now enter. 


On alternate Sundays (those on which the Foldenfyord mentioned 
above Is not visited) a Venen from Namsos plies on ER \Bindalsfjord 
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as far as Teraak, to the 8.W. of Vatsaas. Thence towards the N.W. runs 
the *Thosenfjord, & huge mountain-cleft, 12/, sea-miles in length, extend- 
ing to Thosboin and Gaard Thosdal, from which the traveller may pro- 
ceed with a guide to Hortskarmo in the Sveningsdal and Mosjsen un the 
Vefsenfjord (p. 216) in 1!/-2 days. The ascent from Gaard Thosdal is ex- 
tremely steep, and on the E. side of the mountain there is a very trouble- 
sone ford across the Gaasvaselv. 

From Gutvik the steamer steers towards the island of Torgen 
with the *Torghestta (‘market hat’), one of the most famous is- 
lands of the Nordland, situated in 65024’ N. latitude. It resembles 
a hat, about 800 ft. in height, fioating on the sea, and is pierced 
about halfway up, from N.E. to S.W., by an aperture known as 
Hullet (formed by the ‘Hestmand’s’ arrow; see the legend above 
mentioned), through which, in passing between the island and the 
mainland,, the passenger can see the sky on the other side. The 
height of this curious natural tunnel at the E. entrance, according 
to Prof. Mohn’s measurements, is about 60 ft., in the middle 
194 ft., and at the W. end 233 ft. The sides are flat at most 
places, nearly perpendicular, and here and there look as if they 
had been artiflcially chiselled. ‘At the entrances are huge heaps 
of rocky rubble (Ur), but in the cavern itself there are but few 
blocks of rock, the floor being covered with fine sand and level 
enough for a carriage-drive. The view ofthe sea with its count- 
less islands and rocks, seen from this gigantic telescope, is in- 
describably beautiful and impressive’. (Vibe, ‘Küsten u. Meer 
Norwegens’; Gotha, 1860, with two views of the island. See also 
Fris, ‘Kong Oscar IT’s Reise; Kristiania, 1874.) On the island is 
Gaarden Torget (good quarters), near which are a burial-place and 
a few reminiscences of antiquity. Passengers who intend to visit 
the island disembark at (41 M.) Somnes, a charmingly situated 
place, with smiling meadows and corn-flelds, or at — 

42 M. Brenesund (65°28'), which boasts of a pastor, a doctor, 
and a telegraph-offlce. The telegraph is of great importance to the 
natives. On the arrival of a Sildstim, or shoal of herrings, they 
frequently have to telegraph for extra supplies of salt and barrels, 
which are then sent by steamers chartered for the purpose. On the 
shore are often seen the isolated cottages of the Strandsiddere, who 
live ‚exclusively by fishing. Inland settlers are called Opsiddere 


or Nysiddere by way of contrast. 
A visit may be paid from Brenssund to the grand *Velfjord, the 
broad ‚mouth of which the steamboat afterwards passes. The route is 
by boat into the Skillebotn, at the end of which there is a quarry of ex- 
cellent bluish-white marble. Thence by a road across a narrow isthmus 
(Eid) to Salibu on the Velfjord, and again by boat to (1 M.) Gaard Hegge 
(good quarters at Landhandler Knoff's). — In the Zidingdal, one of the 
innermost branches of the Velfjord, which is there called the Store 
Bjerga, the valley ascending from the fjord suddenly rises to a height 
of 438 ft., and over this terrace is precipitated the *Tidingdalsfos in a 
single leap. — From the Velfjord to the N. diverge the Oksfjord uud ne 
Storfjord, two long and wild creeks, which may also be exlaret am 
Saltbu. — From Bjergesren, at the end of the Store Bisren , a ÜRTT 
mountain-route crosses to Hortskarmo in the Bveningsdal (ser INA 
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From Hegge the traveller may walk to the S. to Naversied on the Urfjerd, 
row thence to Somnhoved, and walk to Somn«s, the steamboat-station to 
the E. of the Torghetta (p. 215). 

Some of the steamboats next call at Tilrum-Markedplads, to the 
N. of Brenesund, others at Rere, on the large mountainous island 
of Vegen, tothe W. Most of the vessels then steer past the Vel- 
fjord, in which, to the right, rises the huge Mosaksel, while on the 
N. side are the Asiholmstinder. They then pass between the 
island of Havne and the mainland, on which lies — 

AT M. Forvik or Vivelstad. Near Vistnes, farther on, opens the 
Asterfjord, from the head of which a path crosses the mountains 
to the Lakaudal and the Eiteraadal in the distriet of Vefsen (see 
below). The steamer now approaches the imposing *Seven Sisters 
(Syv Sestre), which have long been visible in the distance. To the 
E. towers the conspicuous Finkne (3880 ft.). The vessel crosses 
the Vefsenfjord, passes on the right a hill remarkable for its red 
colour, and stops at the flat island of Tjete. 

Beyond Tjgts the CurısTıanıa STEAMERS ascend the *Vefsenfjord to 
Mosjeen, at its 8.E. end. The scenery is very imposing, and in the in- 
terior of the fjord the muuntains are beautifully wooded. From Mos- 
jeen a good ruad leads to the Tustesvand and to Stornes on the Äesvand, 
which ranks next to Lake Mjsasen in point of area. From Stornes the 
traveller may ascend the Brurskanke and the Kjeringtind, on the W. side of 
the lake, and then follow the course of the Kesaa, the discharge of the 
Tustervand and Resvand, tuwards the N. to Resaasren on the Ranenfjord 
(p. 217). About halfway thither a digression may be made to the E., up 
the course of the Bjuraa, for the sake of ascending the imposing Ir- 
tinder ; but these peaks are more easily reached from Rgsaagren and 
through tbe Leerskardal. — A local steamer plies on the Ranenfjord 
between Resaagren, Hemn«s, Mo, and other stations. 

After leaving Mosjgen, the coasting steamboat fullows the N. arm of 


the fjord to Sandneseen, at the N. end of the island of Aisten, which 
lies to the W. of the mouth of the Vefsenfjord. 


The Hamburg steamboats skirt the W, side of the large island 
of Alsten, touch at Sevig, and then at — 

51 M. Sannessen or Sandnaessen, at the N. end of the island. 
The view from this point of the Seven Sisters (really six peaks 
only), wbich rise toaheight of nearly 3000 ft., is strikingly grand. 
At the S. end of Alsten (65 Engl. sq. M. in area; 1500 inhab.) is 
the church of Alstahoug, where Peter Dass, the ‚famous author of 
‘Nordlands Trompet’ (published for the first time in 1739) was 
pastor from 1689 to 1708. This work contains .a most accurate 
description of this province of Norway in poetic garb, and will be 
found an invaluable travelling companion by persons acquainted 
with the language. (Best edition by Eriksen ; Christiania, 1874.) — 
A good road leads from Sevig to (3/4 M.) Alstahoug. On the Haug- 
nes, near the church, is the 80-called Kongsgrav. — A good road 
also leads from Sandvig to (11/4 M.) Sandnaseen, 1/s M. from 
which is @aard Botnet, the best starting-point for the ascent of the 
northernmost of the Beven Sisters. The *View. from the summit 


is one of the grandest and most pecullar in Nordland. 
4 local steamer runs from Sevig to Vefsen and Ranen, and also \0 
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the W. to Here. The fishery at Aasver, to the W. of Dynnese, and on 
the ‘Skallen’ ("fishing banks’) in December and January is very pruductive. 
At that season no fewer than 10,000 üshermen sometimes cungregate 
here, and within a fortnight or three weeks they catch a3 many as ten 
million herrings (200-250,000 barrels). The greatest *Fair in the Nurd- 
land takes place on 2nd July annually in the Bjern-Murknadsplads in 
the island uf Dynn«s, and is largely attended by the country-people from 
far and near, and by their servants, who are in the habit of specially 
stipulating in their contracts for ‘Markedsferier' or ‘fair holidays. 


53 M. Kobberdal on the island of Lekta, the next station of 
any importance, commands a view, towards the E., ofthe Ranen- 


fjord, which the steamers from Christiania now enter. 

T'be *Ranenfjord (anciently Aadund) is famous for its timber, and 
ields the material ‚of which almost all the boats, houses, and coffins 
etween this point and Vadsg are made. The principal stations are 

Hemnes and Mo, both of which are touched at by one of the steamers 
from Christiania (Hemn&s only by the other), while a local steamer, the 
‘Helgeland', plies between these place3 and the Sgvig and Vikholmen 
stations in correspondence with the Hamburg steamer. Hemnzs is 4, 
Mo 8 sea-miles from Vikholmen. The scenery becomes more attractive 
as we ascend the fjord. _ 

Hemnas (good quarters at Landhandler Nilsen’s). Excursions hence 
to Resaaeren and to the Ortinder (see above). 

Mo (rooms at Landhandler Meyer's) carries on a considerable trade 
with Sorsele in Sweden viä Umbugien and the Bon&s Pass. A railway to 
Throndbjem to the 8., to the Foldenfjord to the N., and even across the 
Bonss Pass into Sweden are projected. — The following stalactite ca- 
verns (‘Drypstenshuler') may be visited from Mo: the Risagrotie on the 
Langvand, near Hammernes (1 M.); the Laphul, near Gaarden Bjernaa, 
and opposite to it another by Gaard Gunlien, buth in the valley of the 
Redvaselv. An excursion may also be taken to the glacier of "Bvartisen 
by rowing to the end of the Langvand and following the valley to the 
N. as far as Fiskijernmo. A glacier-pass crosses hence to the end of the 
Meifjord (p. 219). The Svartis is said to be the largest glacier in Norway, 
but is still almost unknown. 

Another excursion is to the Svarlisvand, a lake into which an ofl- 
shoot of the Svartis Glacier descends. (Forbes’s Norway, p. 228.) 

To the N.E. of Mo extends the interesting Dunderlandsdal (the Finnish 
word Tunduri, and the Lappish Duodar signifying mountain), a bruad 
valley, the central point uf which is Bjeldaanes. From this point routes 
lead to the N. to the Beierenfjord and the Saltenfjord (p. 221), and the Svartis 
and neighbouring mountains may be ascended. Several ofthe streams in 
this valley disappear in caverns formed by the erosion of the marble 
from the surrounding mica-slate, and suddeniy re-appear lower down. 
This is the ease with the Sälvasaa, near Gaarden Storforshei in the Skog- 
/rudal (about 1!/s M. from Mo), where there is a very curious, but now 
ruined mill, ear it is the Urivand, an interesting forest-girt lake. 
Farther W. is the Ziteraa, which drives mills immediately on its egress 
from the bowels of the earth. In the vicinity lare 7yvshelleren ("thieves’ 
grotto') and an interesting Ravine, with an icy current of air through it 
where the rushing of the subterranean water is distinctly heard. A third 
stream of the same kind is the Prugyiaa near Gaarden Jordbro. By the: 
Pruglheibro are about fifty water-worn Jattegryder ("giant cauldrons'). 

From Bjseldaanes (5 M. from Mo; carriage-road) we may visit the 
”Stormdalsfos and the Marble Grotto at its foot, near the Bredikfjeld. 
The Urtfjeld, reached by erossing the Stormdalshei, and the Bredikfjeld 
command uninterrupted views, embracing the Svartis and the Lofoden 
Islands. An excursion is recommended to the Svartis, which descends 
to the Krvitvaselvdal, and to its ice-fall on the slope of ine Mugdujoktiind. 

— From Bjseldaanss it is a day's ride to ($M.) Storjord in ine Baum 
dal. The route follows the Bjweldaadal, passes the Nedre und Bore EN 
daavand, and traverses the Hvre and Nedre Toldaadal, perl Ts 
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Aasbakke, to Storjord (gund quarters at the under-forester's). From Stor- 
jord to Solgen (with the church of Beieren) 1 M. more. — From Bjeldaa- 
nes to Almindingen in the Saltdal is also along day’s journey, the route 
leading either thrcugh the Bjeldaada} (following the telegraph-wires), or 
through the Gubdbelaadal, Randal, and Lenesdal, which last forms the 
upper end of the Saltdal. Below the “junction of the Saltdal and 
Junkersdal lics Gaarden Berghuln«s; thence to Almindingen and Rognan, 
see p. 223. — From Berghuln&s the traveller should proceed to theEE. to 
the Junkersdals-Gaard. in the Junkersdal (11/4 M.; good quarters). The 
bridle-path thither leads through the *Ur, one of the grandest rocky ra- 
vines in Norway, formed by the Ajernfjeid to the E. and the Solvaag- 
Jjeld to the W. (84-5000 ft. high). The route is very dangerous in winter 
owing to the frequency of avalanches (Sneskred). The valley is named 
after the ‘Amtmand’, or governor, Junker Prabend von Ahn, who during 
a war with Sweden was encamped here with a body of troops. Farther 
up, the valley is called Graddis, and is traversed by a bridle-path to 
Sweden, much frequented in winter, and provided with several ‘Fjeld- 
stuer’. Many settlements of Lapps are to be met with on the heights in 
the Dunderdal and Saltdal, where acquaintance may easily be made with 
their Gammer (‘earth-huts’) and their mode of life. 

The next station, a little to the N. of the Ranenfjord, is — 

55 M. Vikholmen (good quarters), charmingly situated. The 
Ranenbaade, pointed skiffs with lofty bows, recalling the Vene- 
tian gondola, are built here. They are called Fjering, Sexring, or 
Ottring, according as they have four, six, or eight oars (each 
pair wielded by one rower), these words being contractions of the 
numbers 4, 6, 8, in composition with a@ring, a termination from 
Aar (‘var’). These boats were formerly amazingly cheap, and even 
now a substantial ‘Sexring’ can be bought for 40-50 erowns. The 
Fembering (or Fembyrding), a heavier kind of boat, used in the 
Lofoden fishery, and accommodating five men, is also built here. As 
might be expected, the Norwegian boatmen are far more skilful in 
the management of their craft than most other continental oarsmen. 

From Vikholmen the steamboat steers to the N.W. between the 
islands of Huglen, Hannese, and Tombe. To the E. are seen the 
S.W. spurs of the Svartis, and to the W. the singularly shaped 
islands of Lovunden and the group of *Threnen (Threnstävene). 
The former, upwards of 2000 ft. high, is 3 M., and the latter, a 
group which is equally lofty, consisting of four rocky isJands, 
5M. distant; but both seem quite near in clear weather. These 
islands are the haunt of dense flocks of sea-birds (Lunder, Lunde- 
fugle, Mormon Arcticus), which nestle in the clefts of the rocks 


and are caught by dogs trained for the purpose. 
The precipitousness of Lovunden, the summit of which appears to 
overhang the water, has given rise to the saying — 
‘Se! hvordan han luder den gamle Lovund!’ 
(‘See how it overhangs, the ancient Lovund'‘.) 
Another saying is — 
‘Hestemanden tute, Lovunden lute, og Trenen er leengere ute.‘ 
(‘The Hestemand blows his horn, the Lovund overhangs, and the 
Thren lies farther out.') 
See Peter Dass, ‘Samlede Skrifter’, Kristiania, 1874; vol. i., p. 94. 


Lovunden and Threnen are inhabited by Ashermen only. On 
one of the latter group of islands thereis a &hurch, where übe 
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pastor of I,ure occasionally performs divine service. These islands 
may be visited from the station Indre Kvare, but the passage of 
the Threnfjord is often rough. The coasting steamers sometimes 
touch at Lovunden. — Sandflesen, a mythical island like Gunillas 
Yar in Frithjofs Saga, overrun with game, and with shores abound- 
ing in fish, is said to lie to the W. of Threnen. 

In steering towards the Kvarser the steamboat traverses the 
Stegfjord, the passage between the Lure on the left and Alderen 
on the right, and we soon come in sight of the *Hestmandse 
(1750 ft.), which is perhaps the most interesting island in this 
archipelago. To the right, on a projecting peninsula of the main- 
land, lies — 

59 M. Indre Kvars, alonely place, from which visits may be 
paid to the Melfjord, theLure, Lovunden, Threnen, and the Hest- 
mandse. The ‘horseman’s island’, seen from the W., resembles a 
rider with a long cloak falling over his horse (see the legend men- 
tioned above). The summit is said to be inaccessible, but an 
attempt to reach it might be made from @aard Hestmoen on the S. 
side of the island. The view from it must be very grand, embra- 
eing the whole of the archipelago and the vast and imposing Svartis 
on the mainland. Those who visit the Lure should ascend the 
mountain (2110 ft.) at the back of Gaarden Lure, which lies 1/4M. 
from the harbour. The view is extolled by L. v. Buch (vol. i.).— 
The Arctic Cirele (66°50N), which we now cross, passes through the 
islands of Threnen and a little to the S. of the Hestmandse. 

Maenificent as the scenery has hitherto been, it is far sur- 
passed by that of the *8vartis, which the steamer now skirts for 
several miles. This part of the voyage is usually performed at 
night, so that passengers have an opportunity of observing the 
efferts of the midnight sun. Svartisen is an enormous mantle of 
snow and ice, resembling the Jostedalsbre and the Folgefond, 
about 6M. in length and 2-AM. in breadth, and covering a moun- 
tain-plateau upwards of A000 ft. in height, from which protrude a 
few Nuter or Knolde (‘peaks’, ‘knolls’). From this plateau descend 
numerons glaciers to within a few hundred feet of the sea, those 
extending farthest down being in the Holandsfjord. The western- 
most spur of this almost unknown region is the promontory of 
Kunnen (p. 220), which extends far into the sea. 

The first station on this part of the voyage is (60 M.) Selsevig, 
to the right of which is the Rangsunds, with the Melfjord and its 


grand mountains beyond it. 
The Melfjord, which may be visited from Selagvig, branches off into 
the Nordfjord and the inner Melfjord. From Gaarden Meifjord, at the 
head of the latter, a route crosses the Svartis to Fiskijernmo (p. 217), and 
leads thence to the Langvand and to Mo on the Ranenfijord (see ahane\. 
62 M. Redse, with the ‘Norske Love. To ihe right, Iarinst on, 
are the Tjongsfjord and the Skarsfjord, with {heit ramidcrlisyıe Se 
Berangsfjord and Holandefjord, which extend into Xu nett S 
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Svartis. Passing the Omnese on the right, the steamer touches at 
(64 M.)*Grene, a picturesque and smiling island, one of the 
nearest pointstothe Svartis, of whioh itcommands a striking view, 
and the best starting-point for a visit to its magnificent scenery. 
The steamer affords a view of the deep indentatiou formed by the 
Glomfjord, and then steers through a narrow strait between the 
Mels on the left and the Skjerpa on the right to the promon- 
tory of Kunnen. Far to the N. we obtain our first glimpse of the 
Lofoden Islands. 

Frum Grseng we may take a boat into the Holandsfjord as far as 
Reindalsvik (tolerable quarters), and thence ascend the *Reindalstind 
(about 21Wft.), which commands a magnificent view uf the Svartis. — A 
visit should also be paid to the (!/;M.) Fondalbre, with its huge ice-caverns. 
— Frum Gliommen, at the.head uf the Hlomfjord (also reached by boat from 
Greng), which does not penetrate so far into the Svartis, the dreary Dok- 
modal or Arstadal may be ascended and the mountains crossed (without 
diffieulty, though no path) to Beierens Kirke (Soleen, Arsiad, p. 221). 

The promontory of *Kunnen (1995 ft.) forms the boundary 
between the districts of Helgeland and Salten, and at the same 
time possesser a climatic and geographical importance similar to 
that of the promontory of Statt in the Sendmere. From this point 
there is a ‘Havsei’ (‘sea glimpse’), or opening in the island-belt, 
through which a view of the open sea is obtained and its motion 
sometimes felt. To the N. the Zugle comes in sight, and 53/, sea- 
miles beyond it the island of Landegode, resembling ‘two gigantie 
buoys which mark the entrance to the Saltenfjord’. The atmosphere 
here is often remarkably clear. — The opening in the ‘Skjargaard’ 
is 80oon passed (generally at night), and we next observe on the left 
the Fugis, the Fleina, and the Arnser, and on the right the church 
of Gildeskual and the large island of Sandhorn, the highest moun- 
tain in which is called Sandhornet (38295 ft.). The Beierenfjord 
(p. 221) may be entered either on the 9. or the N. side of this is- 
land. This fjord and the promontory of Kunnen form the northern- 
most limit of the silver ir. — We now enter the Saltenfjord, ob- 
tainiug a view in clear weather of the snow-mountains around the 
Sulitjelma to the E., and soon xeach the curious rocky harbour of — 

76 M. Bode (67° 17’; Nilsen’s Hotel), a busy and increasing 
place, with 1500 inhab., the seat of the Amtmand or provincial 
governor, and a telegraph-station. The annual mean temperature 
here is 372/,° Fahr., that of July 541/0°, and that of January (not 
colder than Ohristiania) 32°, The large modern buildings contrast 
strangely with the old cottages with their roofs of turf. Passengers 
who do not intend making any stay here will at least have time to 
disembark and ascend the *Lebsaas, a hill to theN.E. of thetown, 
which commands a view of the Lofoden Islands to the W., and of 
the Bluamandafjeld (Olmajalos, 5350 ft.), a snowy range adjoining 
the Sulitjelma (whieh is not itself visible) to the E. (A similar 

view, though less extensive, is obtained from the Aalde, D min. w 
&he 5, of the town.) Geologists will be interested in the errakie 
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Blocks of syenite in the midst ofa rock-formation of slate. The 
town is supplied with water from a neighbouring lake. 

A road leads to the S.E to (1/4M.) the Church of Bode and the 
Prastegaard, at which Louis Philippe, when travelling as a refugee 
under the name of Müller (accompanied by Montjoye, who called 
himself Froberg)), was entertained on his voyage to the North Cape 
in 1796. A room in the house is still named after him. On the 8. 
wall of the church is the monument of a former ‘Prast’ (d. 1666). 
Beyond the church the road traverses a pleasant tract, with rich 
vegetation, on the bank of the Saltenfjord. 

Bode is a good starting-point for a mumber of very interesting 
Excursıons, of which the three following are the most important. 


1. From BoD® To THE BEIERENFJORD. 

This fjord, a profound mountain-chasm which is not unlike the 
Geiranger Fjord, is most conveniently visited by the steamer 
‘Salten’, which usually leaves Bode on Tuesday and Friday mor- 
nings and returns the same day (Ö hrs. there and back). Crossing 
the Saltenfjord, we skirt the island of Sandhorn on the right. Sta- 
tions Skaalland, on the left, and Sandnes, in the island of Sand- 
horn. We now enter the *Beierenfjord, a narrow inlet flanked by 
most imposing mountains. The narrowest point is at Gaarden Ey- 
gesvik. The third station is Kjelling, and the last Tvervik, whence 
the steamer returns to Bode. From Tvervik we row to (1/4 M.) 
Solsen (good quarters at Landhandler Jentoft’s), or to Arstad, 
where there is a Skydsstation. The road leads thence through a 
picturesque valley, past Beierens Kirke (with Gaarden Moldjord ad- 
jacent), to Storjord, Aasbakke, and (about 13/,M.) Toldaa (p. 218), 
from either of which we may proceed to (21/, M.) Rusaaunes in 
the Saltdal (see p. 223). 

From Toldaa a route leads through the lower and upper Toldaa- 
dal to the Upper Bjetdaavand or Raudivand, 1 M. long, the Lower 
Bjeldaavand, and the Dunderlandsdal (comp. p. 218). 

If neither of these routes be undertaken, the traveller should 
ascend from Solsen (or Beierens Kirke) to the summit of the 
*Hoitind (3120 ft.; with guide), which rises to the 8. and com- 
mands a magniflcent view of the mountain-solitudes extending 
into Sweden, of the Svartis to the 9., and of the sea with its nu- 
merous islands tothe W., including even the mountains in the 
Lofoden istands, 17-20 sea-miles distant. " 


2. From Bone To THE SALTBNFIORD AND SKIERSTADTIORD. 

The steamboat 'Salten’ usually leaves Bode on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays for Rognan at the S. end of the Skjerstadfinrd., 
where the Saltdal begins, and teturnse thence to Bad a night. 
Stations Valosen, Leding, Strem, Skjerstad, Venset, Fuke, LEU- 

set, and Roynan. 
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The Skjerstad Fjord is the western prolongation of the Salten- 
fjord, from which it is separated by the Streme and the Gode, to 
the N. of the Streme. Between these islands and the mainland 
are three very narrow straits, the Sundstrem (200 ft. wide), the 
Storstrem (500 ft.), and the Godestrem, through which an enor- 
mous ınass of water has to pass four times daily, forming a tre- 
mendous, roaring cataract, commonly known as the *Baltstrem, as 
each tide pours in or out ofthe fjord. The usual rise of the tide 
here is 5-6 ft. only, but when it increaseg to 8-Oft., as in the case 
of spring-tides, the scene is a most immposing one. No vessel dares 
to attempt the passage at such tiınes, and the vio!ence of the cata- 
ract has even proved destructive to whales. The steamboat can 
pass through these straits during an hour or so at high or at low 
tide only, and times its departure from Bode accordingly from 4 
to 10 a.m.). The Saltstrem is described by Schytte in ‘Bodes 
Beskrivelse’, by Sommerfelt in ‘Saltdalens Beskrivelse’, by Vibe 
in his work on the sea and coast of Norway, and other writers. 

The Saltstrem, which surpasses the famous Malstrem on the 
coast of the Lofoden Islands, is best viewed from Strem, where the 
passenger must disembark and wait for several hours (quarters at 
Landhandler Thomson’s). A granite column at Baksundholm com- 
memorates the visit of Oscar II. on 26th June, 1873. (Friüs’ Reise, 
1874.) The ascent of the Bersvatnstinder to the S. of Strem is 
recommended. 

Skjerstad, on the S. bank of the fjord named after it, lies at 
the entrance to the Misverfjord, a bay of the fjord. Opposite, to 
the W., is the old gaard of Len«s with an ancient burial-place. 

Venset (good quarters at Koch’s). About 1/aM. farther is Qines- 
gavlen, a promontory of conglomerate, a formation which also oc- 
curs in the Kjetnes, 11/4 M. to the S. — The steamer next 
touches at — 

Fuske, on the N. bank of the fjord, whence a road leads by 
Fuskeeid to Dybvik on the Foldenfjord (Serfolden, p. 230), from 
which, or rather froın Resvig (good quarters at Landhandler Nor- 
ıann’s), 1 M. distant, a steamboat at present starts for Bode on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings. — Fuske is also the starting- 
point for an — 

ExCURSION TO THE SULITIELMA. The route traverses the district 
called Vattenbygden, and passes the Nedre Vund, the Yure Vand, 
and the Langvand (357 ft.). On leaving the steamer we cross the 
Finneid, where there is a fine waterfall, past which runs a wooden 
slide (Lapp muorka) for the purpose of drawing boats up to the 
lake. We then row on the Nedre Vand to Moen, at its upper end, 
and, if possible, as far as Skjensituen at the head of the Pvre 
Vand. Next day we walk to (1/4M.) Stormo, where the forester 

(Skovvogter) lives, and ascend thence to the Lengwand, & host on 
which conveys us past a number of gaarda to Fagermo at ir upper 
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end (quarters at Opsidder Seren’s, who also acts as a guide). A 
height to the E. of the gaard should be ascended for the sake of 
the **Vırw it affords of the Sulitjelma, which a single valley only 
separates from the spectator. The spectacle is of surpassing gran- 
deur. The ascent of the Sulitjelma from this side has rarely or 
never been attempted. 


‘The extensive pedestal of the gigantic Sulitjelma, which is formed 
of a kind of mica-slate as hard ag glass, rises almost immediately from the 
Langvand, extends3 from E. to W. for upwards of a mile, slopes towards 
the 8., and ascends again at its N. margin, where it is ANTSO ft. above the 
sea-level, and where, with its various peaks, it assumes a nearly semi- 
circular form. The mountain is covered with enormous masses of snow, 
which have forced the glacier to descend 700ft. below the snow-line, 
and it culminates in two colossal peaks, often concealed by clouds, the 
northernmost of which is 6485ft. in height, while between them the 
tongue of the glacier descends into the narrow valley. The S. peak is 
divided by a deep cleft into two rocky innacles, which, as well as the 
N. peak, rise in tremendous precipices from the glacier below. To the 
N. extends the vast and gently sloping glacier of the Blaamand, and to 
the S. the mountain is adjoined by the flat Zairofjeld". 

The great Swedish naturalist @. Wahlenberg, the author of works on 
the flora of Lapland and of the Carpathians, spent several weeks in 1807, 
in a tent on the Viryjaur, about 1850 ft. above the sea, with a view to 
explore the Sulitjelma group. He describes the various peaks and the 
glaciers (here called Jekna), and ascended the highest peak of the moun- 
tain, the height of which he estimated at about feet. Between the 
summit and the southern peak (53Wft.) the Salajekna descends towards 
the S, to the LZomijaur ( ft. ; Jaur, 'lake’), a depth of 2570 ft., according 
to Durocher’s calculation. This lake is separated by a narrow Zid, the 
watershed ( Yandskillei) between the Atlantic and the Baltic, from the 
Swedish Pjeskajaur. — Adjoining the Sulitjelma group on the N. is 
the above-mentioned Olmajalos (5350 ft.), with its two glaciers, the 
Olmajalos and the Zina-Jekna. — See G@. Wahlenberg’s “Berättelse om 
Mätninger och Observationer vid 67 Graders Polhöjd’; Stockholm, 1808 
(with three maps). @. v. Duben’s ‘Om Lappland och Lapparne’; Stock- 
holm, 1873. Hartung & Dulk’s ‘Norwegen’, 1877. 


Passes to vickjock and other places in Sweden, see below. 
 Rognan, the last steamboat-station,, lies at the end of the 

Saltenfjord, on the left bank of the Saltdalselv, while Saltdal 
Kirke stands on the right bank. Good quarters at Ellingen’s at 
Saltnes, 1/4 M. ftom Rognan. 

From Rognan, which is a Skydsstation, we may drive up the 
Saltdal to Ca M.) Sundby (quarters at Larsen’s, the forester). 

About 1°/; M. from Rognan is Almindingen, a little below 
which, on the opposite bank of the river, lies Evensgaarden (good 
quarters). From the latter a route ascends the Evenesdal for a 
short distance, and leads to the 9. across the Solvaagfjeld, on the 
N. side of the *Solvaagtind, to the Junkerdals-Gaard (p. 218), a 
short day’s walk, with which the ascent of the Solvaagtind can 
easily be combined. — From Almindingen the road next leads to 
(2/4M.) Rusaanes, those who proceed. beyond which must take 
a 'Sundmand’ thence to ferry them acroag the tiner gest y. 
About 3/4M. above Rusaanzs we cross the river naar Langsundms 


or Troldhelen and resch Gaarden Berghulnes, waste WS LQOe 
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guide to Beieran may be procured. The route now leads through 
beautiful pine-wood to Storjord (quarters at the house of the ‘Forst- 
assistent’), in the Beierendal (p. 217). Exeursion to the Junkers- 
dal, and route to the Dunderlandsdal, see pp. 217, 218. 

The Passrs TO SWEDEN are very rough and fatiguing in sunmmer. 
(In winter they are traversed more easily, being then practicable for 
Kjerris, or reindeer-sledges.) Between the gaard of the last "Opsidder” 
on the Norwegian side to that of the first ‘'Nybyggare’ on the Swedish, 
the traveller must frequently ride 12 or even X hours. It is, however 
usual to break this part of the journey by spending a night in one of 
the Lappish ‘Gammer’, or earth-huts. At places, too, tbere are ‘Fjeld- 
stuer’, which have been erected dy government for the accommodation 
of travellers, where shelter at least may be procured. A guide and a 
supply of provisions are indispensable. — Hartung & Dulk’s German work 
on Norwegen’ (Stuttgart, 1877) contains an interesting account of some 
of these passes. 

1. From the Junkersdal, the upper part of which is called Graddis, 
a path leads to the S.E., passing the Godjaovre, or tbrough the Merkdal 
to the Sadva Lake, Horn-Avan, and Skellefte& on the Gulf of Bothnia. 
On each side of the pass there is a Fjeldstue. 

2. From the Junkersdal another path leads to the N.E., passing (1 M.) 
Skasdi, to the (1!/z M.) Balvand, and thence to the S.E. to the Horn-Avan, 
where it joins the above route. The Balvand may also be reached from 
the Zangvand, at the W. end of the Sulitjelma group, so that a circuit 
from the Junkersdal to the Balvand and Langvand, or the reverse, may 
be made by those who do not intend crossing into Sweden. 

3. From the ZLangvand a route leads past the N. side uf the Suli- 
tjelma group to Qvickjock on the Zule-Elf in Sweden. The path leads past 
the Rovijaur and Farrejaur to the Virtjaur (once the head quarters of 
Wahlenberg, the naturalist), where Lapps with their tents are generally 
met with. Thence to Njungis, the first permanently inhabited place in 
Sweden, and to Qvickjock. The distance from the Langvand to the high- 
est point of tbe route is about 3 M.; thence to QAvickjock 7 M. more. 
The journey takes 2-3 days, in accordance with the weather and other 
circumstances. 

The first of these routes is the easiest, the third by far the grandest. 

Qvickjock, Luleä, etc., see R. 39. 


3. From Bone TO THE LOFODBN AND VESTERAALEN ISLANDS. 


The Vestfjord separates the long chain ofthe Löfoden and Ves- 
teraalen Islands from the mainland, and is prolonged by the Ofoten- 
fjord, which forms a deep indentation in the coast. The T.ofoden 
and Vesteraalen groups are separated from each other by the Raft- 
sund, which lies between the Pst-Vaage on the W. and the Hinde 
on the E., all the islands on the W. of this boundary belonging to 
the Lofoden, and those on the E. and N. to Vesteraalen. The 
Lofoden Islands describe a long curve towards the W.. and 8., 
somewhat resembling a horn, which tapers towards the 8. from the 
Hinde ; and they have not inaptly been likened to the skeleton of 
some vertebrate animal, the smaller vertebr& of the tail being at 
the 8. end. Most of these islands lie so close together that no 

opening In their long mountain chain is visible from a distance, 
but the Intervals between those at the 8. end uf ihe group um 
wider. The principal islands and straits (Bunde, Strame), Itum 
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the Hinde towards the S.W., are: the Raftsund, through which 
lies the steamboat’s course to the N.W. Vesteraalen;; the Hstvauge, 
the largest of the Lofoden Islands; the Gims#estrem, in which lies 
the @imss;, then Vestvaage, with the Napstrem; the island of 
Flagstad with the Sundstrem, and the Moskene@se; the famous 
Malstrem, or Moskenstrem, and the island of Mosken; the Vere, 
and lastly the archipelago of Rest. — This chain forms a perfect 
maze of mountains, bays, and straits, interspersed with thousands 
of small rocky islets (Holme, Skjer, or Flese, from the Icel. flesjar, 
as they are often here called), and numerous excellent fishing- 
banks (Skaller, Klakke), and enlivened at places with fishing- 
stations and small harbousrs (Ver). Most of the mountains are 
picturesque and pointed in shape, and many of them rise im- 
mediately from the sea (as the Vaagekalle, atHenningsver, 3090 ft. 
high), while the whole range, sometimes called the ‘Lofotvag’ 
(‘Lofoden wall’), with its countless pinnaclas, which have been 
compared to sharks’ teeth, presents a singularly impressive scene. 
A peculiarity of these mountains is the crater-like formation of 
many of their peaks, recalling those of the Tatra Mts. in Austria. 
So far as they are not covered with snow , they are for the most 
part clothed with a kind of green ınoss, which possesses a curious 
luminosity, particularly in damp weather; but there is also 
no lack of entirely barren rocks. Good harbours (Vaage, Icel. 
Vagar) abound, where the largest vessels, dwarfed to the dimen- 
sions of nut-shells, lie in close proximity to enormous walls of 
rock, several thousand feet in height. The larger islands contain 
rivers and lakes of no inconsiderable size. The growth of trees in 
this high latitude is but scanty, but there is abundance of fresh 
green vegetation owing to the humidity of the climate in summer 
and its mildness in winter. The sea never freezes here. — The 
scenery of the Lofoden Islands, as well as that of the mainland 
opposite, is viewed to the best advantage on a bright summer day, 
in steering across the Vestfjord. By midnight light they present 
a strange and weird, but less imposing appearance, while the 
moon is entirely shorn ofits silvery lustre by the proximity of the 
orb of day. Still more picturesque is the scene when witnessed 
during a gale or a passing thunder-storm, the solemnity of which 
greatly enhances the wildness of the picture. Having seen the 
Lofoden Islands in all these various aspects, the writer ventures 
to affirm that they surpass the finest scenery of Southern Europe 
in sublimity. 
The famous Lofoden Fishery (Gaatfiske) is prosecuted on the 
E, coast of the islands from the middle of January to the middle 
of April. Millions of cod (Gadus morrhua), which come here ta 
spawn, are caught here annually, chiefly with \ong\iner (Liner) 
provided with numerous baited hooke, or with hand -Nner DIT 
sogn, or Dybsagn). The fish are then caretul\y Asanel, nu oN 
BAEDEKER'g Norway and Sweden. Yo 
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dried on tbe islands on wooden frames (Hjelder), or slightly 
salted and carried to drier regions on the mainland, where they are 
spread out on the rocks to dıy (Klipfish, ‘eliff-tish”). When the fish 
is cut open and the backbone removed, it is called Rotskjer ; when 
simply cleaned in the ordinary way, it is called Rundfisk or Stok- 
fisk. The Rundfisk is chiefly exported to Italy, and the Klipfisk 
to Spain, where it is known as baccala salsa. The heads were 
formerly thrown away, but are now dried by fire and pulverised, 
and thus converted into manure. A German manufactory for the 
purpose has been established at Henningsvaer, and a Norwegian 
at Svolver. On some of the outlying islands the cod-heads are 
boiled with sea-weed (Tare) and used as fodder (Lepning) for the 
cattle. During the three fishing months no fewer than ?0, 
fishermen are employed on the Lofoden coasts. The boats, to the 
number of 3000 or more, flock to the three principal fishing-banks, 
within a mile of the islands, where the water varies in depth from 
30 to 120 fathoms. The shoals (Skreid) of cod, probably on their 
way from the great banks farther N., extending along the coast 
and thence to Spitzbergen, are here so dense that hand-line fish- 
ers, with artificial minnow (Pilk) or other bait, hook their prey 
as fast as they can lower their lines. Each boat’s crew is called a 
Lag, over which the Hovedmand or captain presides. The annual 
yield averages 20 million fish, many of which are of great size, 
and the number has even reached 26 millions. The chief stations 
are Henningsvaer, where a naval officer is posted to preserve order, 
Vaagen, and Svolver (the island of Skroven). The motley multi- 
tude, assembled from every region of Norway, presents a most 
interesting and novel sight. Most of the fishermen sleep in tem- 
porary huts (Rorboder) erected for their accommodation. In the 
middle is the fire-place (Komfur), where they cook their Supa- 
melja (a kind of soup) and Okjysta. The whole proceedings are 
usually very orderly and peaceable, especially as no opportunity 
is afforded for the purchase of spirits. Many ofthe fishermen 
realise very handsome profits, and as they are paid in cash, the 
coffers of the Norwegian banks are often well-nigh drained for the 
purpose. A olergyman (Stiftskapellan) is stationed here during 
the period of the fishery for the purpose of performing additional 
services in different parts of the islands. — At the close of the 
winter fishery (Gaatfisket) most of the fishermen proceed towards 
the N. to Finmarken to prosecute the Vaarfiske (‘spring fishery’) 
or Loddefiske, so called from the Loddestimer (‘shoals of smelts’; 
Lodde, Osmerus areticus; used as bait),which approach the shore 
to spawn, pursued by the voracious cod and its congeners. 
The winter fishery is unfortunately often attended with great 
loss of life. Thus when a westerly gale unexpectedly springs up, 
rendering it impossible to return to the Islands, the open houtz 
are driven across the broad and stormy expanse of the Verttisrd 
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for a distance of 10-12 sea-miles, often capsizing before they reach 
the mainland. On these occasions the ‘Tolleknive’ of the ill-fated 
crew are sometimes found sticking on the outside of their craft, 
where they have been used by their owners for the purpose of 
enabling them to hold on. One of the most serious catastrophes 
of the kind took place on 11th Feb., 1848, when 500 fishermen 
perished, 

The total length of the Lofoden and Vesteraslen Islands is 
about 130 Engl. M., their area 1560 sq. M., and their permanent 
population about 20,000 souls. 


STEAMBOAT TO THE LOFODEN IsLanns. The most convenient 
way of visiting these interesting islands is by the local steamer 
from Bode, which usually starts on Friday mo:nings, after the 
arrival of the Hamburg boat, and plies thence to all the principal 
points on the Lofoden Islands, including the Hind# and part of 
the Ofoten Fjord, performing the whole voyage in about four days. 
As the vessel proceeds to the extreme point of its voyage, and 
returns thence by the same route, the traveller may disembark at 
one of the most interesting points and remain there for two or 
three days. The Hammerfest boat also touches once weekly in 
each direction at the principal stations on the Lofoden Islands 
mentioned below, performing the voyage between Bode and L»- 
dingen in 24 hours. All the coasting steamers touch at Ledingen, 
both on the northward and southward voyage. (From Ledingen a 
local steamer plies to the Vesteraalen Islands in connection with 
the Hamburg boat, starting at present on Saturdays.) 

Leaving Bode on Friday morning, the local steamer steeıs 
aeross the Vestfjord to Vers (not always), Moskenes, and Reine. 

Early on Saturday it starts for Sund, Balstad, Stene, Stumsund, 
Lyngvar, Gimse, Henningsvar, QOrsvaag, Kabelvuag, and Svol- 
ver (halt of 3 hre.). Then to Kjee and Ledingen, both in the 
Hinde. 

On Sunday the boat lies at Ledingen, from which one of 
the steamers from Christiania to Hammerfest at present starts 
for Troms# on Mondays at midnight, and the other on Tuesday 
evenings. 

On Monday the local steamer proceeds to Lidlund on the Ofoten 
Fjord, and to Fagernes on the Beisfjord, the E. arm of the Ofoten 
Fjord. It then returns by the same route to the above-mentioned 
stations, stopping for the night at Henningsvar. 

On Tuesday it steers to Gimse and the other stations already 
named, and finally crosses the Vestfjord to Bode, where it usually 
arrives at 3 p.m. 

Moskenes is the principel village, with the chusch, SI us 
Moskensse. Tothe 8. of it is the famoua Malntraın St Ban 
strom, & cataract formed like the Saltatrsın (see LEN wy 8 

SS) 
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pouring of the tide through a narrow strait, but inferior to it in 
grandeur. It assumes a most formidable appearance, however, 
when on the occasion of a spring-tide the wind happens to be 
contrary and disturbs the regular flow of the water. There are 
several other rapids of the same description among the Lofoden 
Islands, the navigation of which is not unattended with danger. 
The worst part of the Malstrem (‘grinding stream’) is at a deep 
sunken ridge between the Lofotodde (the S. promontory of the 
Moskenzs#@) and the Hegholme (‘hawk islands’), called the Horgan 
(‘rocky height’), where the sea seethes and foams angrily at almost 
all states of the tide. 

The Verse lies 2 sea-miles to the 9. of Lofotodden, and AM. 
to the 8. of Moskenzs. The church, transferred hither from Vaage 
in 1799, contains an altar-piece with reliefs in alabaster. 

The flat and populous island of Rest, AM. to the 8.W. of 
Vsre, lies in a very lonely and open situation, forming the tip of 
the horn with which the Lofoden group has been compared. It 
possesses a small church, but the ‘Prast’ lives in the Vere. Auks 
(Alca pica) are hunted here, asin the island of Lovunden (p. 218), 
with dogs trained for the purpose. 

On the way to the N. from Moskenss we pass the stations 
above mentioned and the rapids of the *Sundstrem, the Napstrem, 
and the @imsestrem. Among the higher mountains the following 
deserve mention. Near Balstad, on the small island of that name, 
rise the Skotstinder. In the Vestvaage are the *Himmeltinder and 
the imposing promontory of *Urebjerg, beyond which appears 
Stamsund. The steamer then steers across the broad Gimsestrem 
to *Henningsver, above which towers the grand * Vaagekalle 
(30% ft.). The Skjseer, or rocky islands, to the right, are the Vest- 

. var, Grundskaller, and Flesene. The whole of this region is re- 
nowned for its fishery. Vast flocks of birds are frequently encoun- 
tered, and whales are not uncommon here. In the island of Flag- 
stad, near Sund, there is a bay called Kvalvig (‘whale creek’), 
where numerous whales are caught annually. What attracts them 
to this spot is unknown, but the fact that the water suddenly be- 
comes shallow here, and that the whale has great difflculty in turn- 
ing, constitutes the creek a natural trap from which escape is al- 
most impossible. 

From Henningsverthe next stations, *&rsvaag and *Kabelvaag, 
can be reached by water only. Near Qrsvaag are the church and 
parsonage of Kirkevaag, founded at the beginning of the 12th cent., 
where Hans Egede, the Greenland missionary, was pastor in 
1707-18. 

A walk may be taken from Kabelvaag by a good road to (11/o hr.) 
the Norwegian manure-manufactory near Svolver. Imposing sce- 

nery. Acquaintance will thus be made with the vegetation of the 

Islands; and the manufactory itself, where ihe wAR-hasdn uro 
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pulverised in large pans, may also be inspected. From this point 
it is possible to reach *Svolvesr by land (crossing a river and pass- 
ing a pieturesque lake), but as the road takes a long eircuit, the 
steamboat is preferable. Near Svulvar rises the lofty *Svolverjur, 
and opposite to it lies the island of Skroven, 1 sea-mile distant. 
To the N. is Molla. A navigable channel leads hence to the N.E. 
through the Yhellesund into the *Raftsund, the last of the Lofoden 
Streme, and separating the Ostvaags from the Hinde. At the 8. 
end of the strait is the station of Digermulen. 

The Lofoden steamer and the vessels bound for Hammerfest, 
instead of entering the Raftsund, pass through a narrow strait be- 
tween the islands of Molla, steer across the Vestfjord to Kjes, and 
past the mouth of the Kanstadfjord to — 

Ledingen (p. 231), both situated on the Hinde. As all the 
steamboats lie here for some time, passengers will always have 
time to walk to the (20 min.) Church and Parsonage. Interesting 
flora; Multeber abundant. Opposite Ledingen, to the E., lies 
the Tjelde. The Tjeldsund separates the Hinde, the largest of 
the Vesteraalen Islands, from the mainland. 


The Vesteraalen Islands, some of which, and particularly the 
Ande, extend far into the Arctic Ocean, are most conveniently 
visited from Ledingen. Starting on Saturday morning, after the 
arrival of the Hamburg boat from the S., the local-steamer proceeds 
to Kjee, Svolvar, and Digermulen, Lofoden stations mentioned 
above, and then steers through the *Raftsund, where the current 
is often very violent, to — 

Hanse, at the end of the strait, opposite which, to the N., lies 
the Brode. The steamer then crosses the Hadselfjord (passing the 
Mesadel, which rises in the Hinde to a height of 3600 ft.) to Melbo 
in the pleasant *Ullve, from which a view of the open Arctic Ocean 
is obtained. Skirting this island, we next touch at — 

Stene i Be on the Lange, an island with numerous peninsulas, 
fjords, and narrow isthmuses, forming nearly the whole W. side 
of the Vesteraalen group, and containing together with the Skogse 
five different parishes... We next call at — 

Stokmarknes, steer through the narrow Beresund to Kvitnes, 
in the Hinde, and thence to the N., between the Lange and the 
Hinde, to — 

Sortland on the *Sortlandsund,. During the whole passage the 
Mesadel remains in view. Its glaciers are said to be the veil of a 
maiden giantess fleeing from her pursuers, all of whom, like herself, 
have been transformed to stone. The scenery here is both grand 
and pleasing. The next station is — 

Skjoldehaunin the Ande; then Alfsvaag in the Lange, situated 
on the Gavlfjord which separates the Lange itom \he Anis. “ns 
stesmer proceeds as far as Langenes, the N. esttemiuy_ I Sa 

Lange, returns thence, steers round the 8. end ot ine Andn\o 
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stations Sommers, Bredstrand, and Sunderse on the E. coast, and 
lastiy steams back to Ledingen by the same route as on the out- 
ward trip. 

A steamboat from Tromse also plies weekly to the Ande, touch- 
ing at Andenzs at theN. end of the island, and at Dverberg, from 
which a visit may be paid’ to the (1/)5M.) Coal Fields near Ramsaa, 
where the steamboat also sometimes touches. (A rallway from 
Ramsaa to Risehaun in Hinde is projected.) The island of Ande, 
about 270 Engl. sq. M. in area, is less picturesque than the others 
of the Vesteraalen group, a great part of it being occupied with 
flat marshes, where the ‘Multebzr’ grows abundantly. The highest 
mountain in the island, to the W. of Ramsaa, about 1850 ft. in 
height, commands a magnifleent view, but the ascent is marshy 
and rough. 

From Zedingen to Andg and back the steamer takes about three days 


(from Eaturday morning to 3Blonday evening); from Tromss to Andenss 
and back fı ur days (from Tuesday morning to Friday evening). 


23. From Bode to Tromse, Hammerfest, Varde, and 


Vadse. 
Finmarken. North Cape. Nordkyn. 

134 M. (686 Eng). M.), STEAMBOATS (three to Hammerfest, and one to 
Vadea weckly), eomp. p. 213. The voyage to Tromse (39 M.) usually 
taken 1!/z, to Hammerfest (79 M.) 3, and to Vaedse (134 M.) 5l/s days. One 
of the ateamboats bound for Hammerfest at present leaves Bodg on Satur- 
days at midnight, the other on Mondays at 6 p.m., and the Hamburg 
vessel to Vadag on Thursdays at midnight. 


The stations on the Lofoden Islands which are touched at by 
one of the Christiania steamers between Bode and Ledingen have 
already been mentioned. The route desoribed below is that followed 
by the two other steamers. 

The steamer steers round the Ajerte, running chiefly within 
the Skjsrgaard. On the left rises the mountainous island of Lan- 
degode. 

4M. Kjerringe, the first station, lies to the 8. of the Folden- 
fjord, the surroundings of which are very grand. The lower part 
of the mountains has frequently been worn quite smooth by gla- 
cier-action, while their summits are pointed and serrated like the 
Aiguilles of Mont Blanc. One mountain in particular, of which 
Prof. Forbes gives a sketch (‘Norway’, p. 58), presents the appear- 
ance of an extinct erater. At the head of the Foldenfjord rise other 
huge mountains, the peak of one of which somewhat resembles the 


Matterhorn. 

The Foldenfjord divides into the Nordfolden and the Serfolden,, to 
which a local steamer plies from Bodg on Tuesdays and Thursdays, in 
10-12 hours. The stations are Mykledostad, Kjerringe, Leines (on the 

Zeinesssord, to the N. of Nordfolden). Nordfolden, Resvik (on Serfol- 
den), and Dybvik (at the end of Seriulden, on Thursduye only). Yron 
Dybvik across the Fuskeeid to Fuske on \he Baltenfjord, wer p. ML. — 
The scenery is exccedingiy wild, and there are very lew Siune aan 
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tivation. — From Sgrfolden the Zeerfjord diverges to the N.E.; from 
Nordfolden branch off the Vinkefjord, with its prolongation the Staufjord, 
and the Merkesvikfjord. These fjords are almost entirely uninhabited. 

Shortly before reaching (9 M.) Grete the steamboat passes 
through the Gissund, an extremely narrow strait, the bottom of 
which is often distinctly visible through the clear green water im- 
mediately under the steamer, and where the navigation requires 
great caution. It then passes between the Engelver on the W. 
and the Skotsfjord on the E., steers eastwards into the Flagsund, 
bounded by the mainland on the 8. and the Engels (Stegen) on 
the N., and stops at (12 M.) Boge. Steering in a sharp curre 
round Stegen, we observe on the right the beautiful, bat sequestered 
Sagfjord, which extends inland to Temmernes, about 4 sea-miles 
distant. Farther on, leaving the Lunde to the right, the vessel 
again steers out into the Vestfjord, where in clear weather a magni- 
ficent *View is disclosed of the entire Lofoden range, one of the 
most superb sights on the whole voyage.. We now traverse the 
open fjord, unprotected by islands, this being one of those parts 
of the voyage known as 'et rent Farvand’ (‘an open course’). The 
fjord contracts. We pass the stations of Trans and Korsnes on 
the Tysfjord, and next stop at — 

22 M. Ledingen, on the Tjeldsund, at the 9.E. promontory of 
the Hinde, before reaching which a view of the church and par- 


sonage is obtained (p. 229). 

To the S. of Lgdingen opens the Tysfjerd, which may be visited 
from Korsnes, but the outer part of which is uninteresting. Its ramifi- 
cations, the Hellemofjord and the Boinfjord, extend inland to within a 
mile of the Swedish frontier. From Musken, near the head of the Tys- 
fjord, a route leads hy Araakmo, situated between the Ath and Sth of the 
seven lakes bearing the name of Sagvrand, to Temmernes on the Sagfjord, 
and another to Hopen on the Nordfolden (p. 230). — From Kraakmo 
(where excellent quarters are obtainable) we may ascend the huge 
* Kraakmotind, and make an excursion by the Öth, 6th, and 7th Sagvand 
(the boat being dragged across the intervening necks ofland) to the mrg- 
nificent primsval forest adjoinin the 7th lake. Travellers from Kraakmo 
to Tammernes on the Sagfjord (1!/a M.) cross the Ath, I3rd, and 2nd Sag- 
vand by boat. A waterfall 50 ft. high is passed a little before the fjord is 
reached. — Another route leads from Drag on the Tysfjord across the 

icturesque Dragseid to the Sagfjord. The steamboac-stations nearest the 
gfjord are Boge and Trane (see above). 

The Ofoten Fjord, one of the largest fjurde in Norway, forms the 
N.E. continuation of the Vestfjord, and extends nearly to the Swedish 
frontier. A local steamer already mentioned runs on Mondays from Lg- 
dingen to Zidland (quarters at *Kl&eboe's) on the N. side of the Ofoten (at 
the entrance to the Bogen) and thence to the E. to *Fagernes on the 
Beisfjord (auarters at *Mosling's). The grandest scenery on this fjord is 
to be found in its W. ramiflcations, particularly the Rombak and the 
Beisfjord, between which rise the easily ascended *Tetta (5150 ft.) and 
Vomtind. The Landhandler Mosling at Fagern&®s will provide the trav- 
eller with a guide (probably Jo Zarsen, a Lapp). To the 8. from the 
Ofoten Fjord diverges the imposing *Skjomenfjord, at the end of which 
lies Elvegaard (good quarters). A route to Sweden leads heuce Inrtoush 
the Serdal, passing the old copper-mines of SKangu Alla). By ur 
the limest scenery here. however, is on the W. arm of ine WmmüntTn, 
at the end of which is Skjombotn, above which tawers ine * Frosttt SFr, 
W.) with its enormous glaciers. — The $. banks ot ine Otoien 
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called Balangen, are well cultivated and comparatively tame. On the 
Bersvand to the $. are some abanduned copper-mines, recognisable only 
by their large mounds of slag. 

The steamers usually leave Ledingen very early in the morning 
and steer through the TZjwldsund, which afterwards expands into 
the Vuuysfjord, the scenery at first being comparatively uninter- 
esting. Passing (26 M.) Sundtorv in the Hinde, where we enter 
Finmarken, the northernınost province of Norway, we next touch 
at — 

30 M. Harstadhavn, situated on a fertile height, and one of 
the most beautiful places on this part of the coast. Towards the 
E. lies an expanse of water resembling an Alpine lake, with snow- 
ımountains in the background; to the N. rises the Senjehest, the 
S. promontory of the island of Senjen. — About 20 min. walk to 
the N.E. of Harstadhavn is the famous old church of Throndenes, 
containing a good altar-piece. A visit to it is interesting, but the 
steamer does not stop long enough to admit of it. Roads lead 
hence to the Kusfjord (view of Ande) and the church of Rua. 
Harstadhavn is the junction of several steamboat lines. All the 
large steamers touch here, and also the local boat from Tromse 
to Ande (see p. 227). 

The steamer next steers to the E. across the Vaagsfjord to the 
promontory of Rolde. To the left are the Gryts and the Senjehest, 
between which a gliinpse of the open sea (‘Hav#i’) is obtained. 
Passing through the strait between the Rolde and the Andorje, 
we next call at — 

32 M. Havnvik, in the Rolde, with the church of Ibestad, to 
the S. of which rises the snow-clad Messetind. Like Throndenzs, 
it possesses a vaulted stone church, while all the other churchesin 
Tromse Stift are timber-built. The scenery continues very fine 
as we steam through the *Sulungenfjord, but becomes still grander 
as we pass between the Andorje and the mainland. On the left 
rises the huge Aarbodstind, with a fine waterfall, and on the right 
the pointed Fartind (4120 ft.; Far, ‘mane’, ‘fringe'). The scene 
is most impressive at the next station — 

35 M. *Kastnsshavn, whence all these mountains, including 
the pinnacle of the Faxtind, are seen simultaneously, while the 
horizon to the W. is bounded by the mountains of Ande and others. 
— To the W. lies the Dyre, with the Dyresund. The voyage be- 
tween Havnvik (or even between Harstadhavn) and Kastnzshavn 
should on no account be missed by the traveller, and the scenery 
should be witnessed both in going and in returning. The writer, 
who saw this sublime spectacle both in bright sunshine and in 
wild, stormy weather, considers it unsurpassed in Norway. — In the 
Salangenfjord, as well as elsewhere, it should be observed that the 
Zlacier-action has had the effect of wearing smooth the lowest third 

of the mountains (‘roches moutonnder’), while the two-thirde duone 
are rough and serrated. 
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The Tromsg LocaL STEAMBOATS touch at Seveien in the Salangenfjord, 
from which a journey to the E. to the Bardudal and the Maalselvsdal 
may be undertaken (see below). Passengers by the larger steamers reach 
Sgveien by landing at Havnrvik and ruwing thence (3 sea-miles). 


39 M. Kieven. To the S.E. rises the snow -clad @hirragas- 
Zhjokko, or Istinden. 

42 M. Gibostad. These two last stations are in the island of 
Senjen, which is separated from the mainland by the strait through 
which the steamboat passes. The shores on both sides are green, 
wooded, and tolerably, well peopled, and in the background 
rise snow-clad mountains, the chief of which is the Broddenfjeld 
to the $. — Though still pleasing, the scenery between Kastnzs- 
havn and the Malangenfjord is inferior to that above described. 

The *Malangenfjord, with the fjords to the N. and 8. of it, 
fornıs a large cross, the four arms of which are seen at one time 
from the deck of the steamer, while to the N.W. we obtain a 
glimpse of the open sea through the *Vangs Havseie. The fjord is 
enclosed by lofty mountains in every direction. To the $. rise the 
snowy *Maalselvsdal Mountains. The steamer does not enter the 
deep indentations formed by the Nordfjord and Auerfjord, but 
touches at (47 M.) Maalsnes on a promontory in the Malangenfjord, 
near the mouth of the Maalselv, the waters of which still ruffie the 
surface of the fjord. The estuary of the river freezes in winter, 


but the fjord remains open i M. lower down. 

A very interesting excursion may be made from Maalsn&s through 
the Maalselvsdal to the 3.E. to the Rosta-Vand and the Rostafjeld (a 
carrivle-drive of about 6 M.), and another to the 8. to the Alte-Vund in 


the Bardudal. — Instead of returning to Maalsn®zs, the traveller may 
proceed from Kirkemoen in the Bardudal to the W. to Seveien un the 
Salangenfjord (see above). — The inhabitants of these valleys are chiefly 


colonists from the H'sterdai (valley of the Glommen) and the Gudbrands- 
dal, the first of whom were induced to settle here by the chamberlain 
Berndt Ancker in 1796. 

1. TuRoUGH THE MAALSELVSDAL TO THE ROSTAVAND. We drive from 
Maalsnes (to which it is advisable to telegraph beforehand for hurses) 
past Holleendernes, a place deriving its name from the settlement which 
the Dutch once attempted to found here against the will of the German 
merchants uf Bergen, by whom the whole trade of Norway was then 
monopolised. This circumstance is alluded to by Peter Dass in the foll- 
owing lines: — 

‘Men der denne Handel lidt laenge paastod, 

Da blev det de Bergenske Kjebmzend imod, 
Hollsenderne maatte sig pakke.' 

(But their trade was soon doomed to expire 
By the merchants of Bergen in ire: 

So the Dutchmen had soon to be off.) 

The first station in this picturesque valley is (11/s M.) Guidhav. The 

road then leads past the church of Storbakken to (1 M.) Moen. The im- 

osing mountain facing us is the *@Airragas Zhjokko, or Istinden (about 
Bo ft. high), somewhat resembling a crater. — An excellent point of 
view is the mountain called *Zille Mauket, near Moen, 1850 ft. in height. 

Passing the small stations of (1 M.) Bakkenhaug, and (?/s M.) Neer- 
gaard, with its small church, we arrive at Hverdy (por Anartleart,, wien, 
with the Nordgaard, lies at the confluence of {he Maalselo amd ne 
mokelv. Above the Rostavand rises the huge "Boratyalü IN Tun, "SI 

ascent of which is not difficult, and may even be underiäken wy = 
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taineers with«-ut a guide. The route is to Gaarden Kongslid (very good 
quarter«s), whence the ascent is made through a small valley on the E. 
side. Wild reindeer are sometimes seen on the way. Opposite the Rosta- 
fjeld, to the 8., rise the Likkavarre, Ruten, and Alap. 


2. TuxoucH THE BARDUDAL TO THR ALTEvVAND. We follow the above 
route to Moen. and drive thence to (1!/s M.) Finsund, the first station in 
the Bardudal. Near Fosmoen, in the vicinity, is the °Bardufos, a fine 
waterfall of the Barduelv. To the left rise the Istinder, the westernmost 
of which may le ascended;, to the right the equaliy bofty Alafjeld. 

The next stations in Ihe Bardudal are (11/4 M.) Rydningen and (7/s M.) 
Kirkemo, where the r«ad to Sgveien on the Salangenfjord diverges to the 
W. — From this pomt to @4 M.) Viken and «he Altenvand the road is 
uninteresting. From Siremsmoen (gund quarters) onwards it is rarely 
used except by Finnish traders on their way to Sweden in winter. — On 
the Altenvand. about 1!/ M. beyond Viken, boats are always procurable. 
To the N. of the lake rises the Guolagerro ("box mountain’, 5660 ft.), 
and to the 8. the Rokomborre (6350 ft.). At its efflux from the lake the 
Barduelv forms a deep ravine, which is so narrow that a man can leap 
across it. 

8. From KIıRKEMO TO SEVETEN ON THE SALANGENFIORD. A good road 
erosses the hill called Kodberyygen (‘seal’s back’) to (1 M.) Kroken. We 
next drive to (°/s M.) Zivebakken. then along the Nedre Vand to Vaskoved, 
and lastly to Seveien (p. 233), about 2/2 M. more. 

The above routes may be combined thus: 1st Day. From Maalsn&s 
to Ovreby or to Kongslid. ud Day. Ascend tbe Rostefjeld. Bed Day. 
Drive to Kirkemoen in the Bardudal. Aih Day. Drive to Sgveien. 

Several routes lead from ihe Maalsdalselv to the Balsfjord. The 
easiest (with guide) is from Olsdorg, a Hittle to the N. of the Moen station, 
to Storstennas (1st day), from which it is possible to reach Nordkjos, at 
the S8.E. end of the fjord, by boat on the same day. Steamboat thence 
on the Balsfjord, on the E. bank of which rise several mounftains upwards 
of 5000 ft. hirh, to Tromsg. — Instead of taking the steamer direct to 
Trom:g, enterprising travellers may proceed (boat and guide not easily 

rocured; gnats in abundance) from Nordkjos in one day to Mwien at 
he S. end of the Zyngenfjord, and row thence to (21/2 M.) Skibotten (good 
uarters). Thence by boat next day to (1!/2 M.) Zyngseidet, where the 

rom:g steamer is reached. — The Lyngenfjurd is described on the way 
from Trom:g to Hammerfest (see p. %6). 


Leaving Maalsn&zs, the steamer returns to the centre of the 
eross formed by the Malangenfjord (passing the huge Bensjordtind 
on the right), and then steers to the N.E., skirting the large island 
Hvale on the left, into the Tromsssund, on which liee — 

49 M. Tromse (Grand Hotel and Hötel Garni, both to the W. 
of the church; booksellers, Holmboe and Nilsen; photographer, 
Vickstrem, near the market, who sells photographs of Lapps), a 
town with nearly 6000 inhab., pieturesquely situated on the island 
of the same name, and on rock of a peculiar shell-formation, in 
69°39’ N. latitude. Tromse, which was raised to the rank of a 
town in 1794, is a busy and gay Httle place, and has sometimes 
been dignified with the title of the “Northern Paris’. The annual 
mean temperature is 353/,° Fahr., that of July 50°, and that of 
January 23°, while in the interior of Finmarken the annual tem- 
perature is 29° only and that of January 5°. In the market-place 
are the Town Hall and the weat Rom. Cath. Church. The inter- 

esting Museum, near the Grand Hotel, founded in AUT, comypriten 
@n antiquarian and a natural history deyartment , Ihe \atter wun- 
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taining a good zoological collection. Revenue A800 kr., half of 
which is contributed by government. Tromse also boasts of a 
grammar-school, a school for teachers, a bank, a telegraph-office, 
and a number of large shops, where bears’ skins and other kinds 
of fur may be purchased at moderate cost. English and German 
are frequently spoken. — The streets are covered with gravel, and 
the footpaths are flanked with a bank of earth. The town is em- 
bellished with many mountain-ashes, wild cherry-trees, and 
birches, the latter being remarkably fine. — The long building on 
the hilt is a ropery. Above the town, which stands on a slope, is 
a beautiful grove of birches where a number of villas have sprung 
up. From this point we obtain a view of the Tromsdal and the 
Tromsdalstind beyond the strait towards the E.; to the 9. rises 
the snow-clad Bensjordtind on the Malangenfjord, and to theN. 
are the Skulgamtinder in the Ringvatse. This prospect is very 
striking, especially when seen by the subdued lustre of the sun at 
midnight, when half the community is still astir. — The watch- 
man posted on the tower of the church announces the hour and 
state of the weather at intervals. 

The Harbour of Tromse always presents a busy scene, and 
among the vessels are generally several of French nationality. 
They bring goods of various kinds, and carry away cargoes of 
salted cod-roe (Rogn), which is used as bait in the sardine-fishery. 
Troınse also carries on a considerable trade with Russia, and equips 
a number of vessels for the captnre of seals, walruses, etc. on the 
coasts of Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla. — The harbour of Tromse 
is approached by two straits, the Gretsund and Fuglsund on the 
N., and the Malangenfjord on the 8. side. 

An *ExcuRsion TO THR TRroMsDaL ('Dalen’), for the purpose of 
seeing a Lapp settlement, should not be omitted. The captain 
of the steamboat will order boats and guides beforehand by tele- 
graph, so that passengers, immediately on landing, may cross the 
Sund, 500 yds. wide, to Storstennes at the entrance to the Troms- 
dal. Thence to the Lapp Encampment is a walk of about 11/o hr., 
the ground being rough and somewhat marshy at places. The 
path leads through a birch-wood on the 9. bank of the brawling 
stream, and passes numerous patches ofsnow. We atlength reach 
a kind of basin, with the Tromsdalstind rising on the S., and a 
waterfall on the S. side, where there is a colony of six or seven 
Lapp families from the Swedish district of Karesuando-+, who 
occupy fire Gammer. (G@ama, from the Sanserit gam, ‘earth’, and 
not a Lapp word, literally signifles a ‘'hollow in the earth’, a “bears’ 
den’.) The @amme is a dome-shaped hut, formed of stone, tuxf, 
and birch-bark, with around opening at the top for the exit of 


+ In accordance with the frontier-tresty ot Tih-A&ih Oct. TIRL . SS 
Swedish Lapps are entitled to migrate to the Norwegian Saal in TUTSST 
and tbe Norwegian Lapps to Sweden in winter. 
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smoke and the admission of light. Each hut is always provided 
with a fire, over which is suspended a pot or kettle, and around it 
recline the inmates. These Lapps possess a herd of no fewer than 
A-5000 reindeer, but a few hundred only, enclosed in a Rengjerde, 
into which they are driven to be milked, are usually shown to 
visitors (a small fee expected). Among the pretty and useful 
articles manufactured by these Lapps are fur-boots (Skal- Komager, 
or Skaller, while ordinary leather shoes are called Gabmagak) and 
spoons and other objects in reindeer-horn. The traveller should 
taste the rich reindeer-milk, and observe the peculiar crackling 
of the animal’s knee-joints, reminding one of the sound produced 
by an electric battery. 

The *Tromsdalstind (4630 ft.), which commands a fine view, may 
be ascended from this point in 21/2 hrs. (guide hardly necessary). 

Among the numerous works on the Lapps may be mentioned: 
Milford’s ‘Norway and her Laplanders’, 1842, Everest’s ‘Journey 
through Norway, Lapland, etc.', 1829; G@. v. Düben’s ‘Om Lapp- 
land och Lapparne’, Stockholm, 1873; *Friis’s ‘En Sommer i 
Finmarken’, Kristiania, 1871; ‘Lappiske Eventyr', Kristiania, 
1871, Stockfleth’s ‘Dagbog over min Missionsreise i Finmarken’, 
1860; J. Vahl’s ‘Lapperne, etc.’, 1866. 


Leaving Troms#e, and steering through the Gretsund, the 
steamer next touches at (57 M.) Karlse, where the storms and fogs 
which prevail in the Arctic Ocean are frequently encountered. 
The milk-white mist often lies on the surface of the water only, 
while the sky is bright and sunny. In this case the steamer has 
to cast anchor, and the traveller will have abundant leisure to 
observe the peculiar white Skoddebuer WSkodde, ‘scud’, ‘mist’; 
Bue , ‘bow’), formed by the fog. — The Karlse is a lonely and 
treeless island. To the W. lies the Ringvatse, which contains a 
glacier and a lake formed by a moraine. To the N. is the Vanne, 
and to the E. rise the mountains of the Lyngenfjord. To the N., 
farther on, we observe the picturesquely shaped Fugle (2575 ft.), 
to the S.E. of which lies the large Arne, which is separated from 
the Kaags on the 9, by the Kaagsund. This is another very 
striking point on our northern voyage. From the Kaagsund we 
perceive the beautiful outline of the Kaage (3960 ft.), with a 
glacier high above the water. To the N. is the Arne, and to the 
$S. we survey the whole of the magnificent **Lyngenfjord,, with 
its unbroken chain of mountains and glaciers 5-6000 ft. in height. 

The Lyngenfjord, as well as the Ulfafjord, Reisenfjord, and Kven- 
angafsord ‚to the E. of Tromsg, are most conveniently visited with the 
aid of the lucal steamer from Tromsg. A vessel plies frequently to the 


Karlse and the Skjerve, but seldomer to the Lyngenfjord. The stations in 
the latter are Aareholmen and Lyngen or Lyngseidet on the W. bank, and 


013908, ‚Skibotten, and Dybvik on the E. bank. — The large peninsula, 


£? M.in length, which is bounded on the W. by the Ulfsfjord, and on Ihe 


by the Zyngenjjord, cuntains the highest mounteine inN. Norway. M 
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its N. extremity rises the promontory of Zyngsiuen (1155 ft.), to the 8S. 
of which tower the *Pipertind, the *Goatzagaise (6000 ft.), the Aopangs- 
lind, Fastdalstind, and the immense Kjostinder. From ‚almost all these 
mountains (where the snow-line is abuut 3800 ft.) glaciers descend far 
into the valleys. To the W. of this range lies the *Jwgervand:, a fine 
sheet of water 1 M. in length, the discharge of which flows into the 
Ulfsfjord.. Above it rises the Jegervandstind, with a glacier, which is 
visible from the steamboat before Karlsg is reached. — This mountain- 
range, a8 is so frequently the case in Norway, is suddenly interrupted by 
the Zyngseid, a narrow neck of land, 160 ft. only in height. Here are 
situated Lyngen (or Lyngseidet) and Karn«s, the residence of the ‘Praest', 
the doctor, and the ‘Lensmand’ of the district. (Good quarters.) 

A road leads to the W., across the Eid, to the Kjosenfjord, a deep 
creek of the Ulfsfjord. — To the S. of the Eid rises the @oalzevarre, up- 
wards of A000 ft. in height, and beyond it tower the Jaggevarre, (6685 ft.), 
the highest mountain of the range, the Pigtind, and the Nialavarre, with 
its large glacier, which is also surveyed from Skibotien on the opposite 
bank of the Fjord. — The climate of the upper end of the Fjord is un- 
usually mild, and an attempt is even made to cultivate rye. 

Travellers reaching the Lyngenfjord from Maalselvsdal (sec above) 
may easily explore it by boat, and proceed thence by the Mauksund tn 
the Skjeervg or to the Karlsg, to the W. of Lyngstuen, a station where 
all the steamers call. 

82 M. Skjarve, to the E. of Kaage. The station lies in a bay 
on the E. side of the island. To the S. we obtain a view of the 
pieturesque Kvaenangstinder on the Kvaenangsfjord. On that fjord 
lies Alteneid, where the Troms® steamers call, and whence a road 
leads to the neighbouring Langenfjord, an arm of the Altenfjord 
(p. 238). In the Jekelfjord, a branch of the Kvanangsfjord, is 
a glacier which descends to the water, into which masses of ice 
frequently fall, endangering the herds of reindeer which are dri- 
ven past its base in summer. — The steamer’s course is NOw across 
the open sea, towards the N., crossing the boundary of Tromse® 
Fogderi, t0 — 

66 M. Loppen, the first station in the Alten Fogderi, a small 
island exposed to the full sweep of the gales of the Arctic Ocean. 
It possesses a small church and a turf-roofed parsonage, a two- 
storied house to the left of which belongs to a merchant. Almost 
the only vegetation in the place consists of a few meagre patches 
of potatoes, everything else being unable to defy the fury of the 
storms which sometimes prevail here for weeks together. Ptarmi- 
gan abound. — The steamer next steers to the S. into the Bergs- 
fjord, rounds the wedge-shaped island of Silden, and stops at the 
station of — 


70 M. Bergsfjord, where we enjoy a magnificent mountain 
scene, In the background is a glacier, the discharge of which 
forms a waterfall. Passing the Lersnes, and turning to the S.E., 
we next reach — 

72 M. Aksfjord, on the Alnas-Njarg peninsula, with a noble 
amphitheatre of mountains around it, a conayirumus Iarus in 
which is a glacier to the W., descending from Ihe extendine I9- R 
keisfjeld. A little to the N. is the amall chuteh. AIICHNUI SCH 
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sheltered behind a deposit of detritus (Skred). The ‘Landhandler 
here is one of the richest in Finmarken. 


The *Altenfjord may either be visited by taking the local steamer 
from Tromsg to Alteneid and thence crossing the neck of land, about 
200 ft. high, between the Krenungsfjord and the Langenfjord, to (about 
1!/32 M.) Sopsnes; or by the local steamer which plies between &ksfjord, 
tbe Altenfjord, and Hammerfest. (Travellers coming from the N. take 
tbe steamer from Hammerfest to the Altenfjord, and proceed thence 
either to Pksfjord or to Alteneid.) In spring a herd of 5000-7000 rein- 
deer is driven across the Alteneid to the peninsula of Alnas-Njarg to the 
N. of the Fid, and some 00 are conveyed thence by boat to the Sijerne. 
About the end of October these last return to the mainland, to which 
they are made to swim. All these tame animals have the owner's mark 
on their ears. 

The Altenfjord is a beautiful arm of the sea, and so remarkable for 
its rich vegetation, especially in its suuthern part (the Altendyyd), that 
it has been not altogether unfitly styled the "Italy of Finmarken’. In 
the annala of literature, too, it has been rendered famous by the visits 
of almost all the eminent travellers and savants who have explured this 

rt of Norway (L. v. Buch, Prof. Forbes, and others already mentioned ; 
also by Kellhau, who has written a ‘Reise i Ost- og Vest-Finmarken', 
pub. 1831, and Ch. Martins, whose ‘Von Spitzbergen zur Sahara’ is a 
good German authority). 

The highest mountains on the fjord, all on the W. side, are ÄAaaven, 
between Stjernsund and Langyfjurd, Akkasolsi, between Langfjurd and Tal- 
vik, and Huldi, between Talvik and the Kaafjurd, each about 3000 ft. in 
height. At the end of the fjord, above Kaafjord, rises the Nuppivarre 
(2875 ft... — On the E. side of the Altenfjord is the interesting Aare, 
with the scanty rmuins of the old fort of Altenhus. The most famous 
feature of the Altenfjord consists in its various old Coast-lines, parti- 
eularly near Bossekop formed by the gradual rising of the land, some 
of them upwards of 200 ft. above the present level of the water. 

The local steamer steers from QksfjJord across the mouth of the Lang- 
enfjord and touches at — 

Talvik ("pine bay’), a beautiful spot, with a church; then at Strems- 
n@s on the Kaafjord, wbence a visit may be paid to Kaafjords Kobderverk, 
& copper-mine of no great value, the property of an English oompany. 


Bossekop (‘whale bay’; bosso is the Lapp word for ‘whale', or lit- 
erally ‘'blower'; goppe, bay; good quarters), the next station, lies at the 
foot of the Kongshavnfjeld (100 ft.). To the E. lies Altengaard (formerly 
the seat of the Amtmand, and now that of the Roman Catholic mission, 
which, as stated by the pastor at Talvik, boasts of seven adherents only 
on the whole fjurd). Farther on is Eivebakken, near the Altenelv, an 
excellent salmon-river, and beyond it lies Rafsbotn. — The steamer then 
proceeds from the Altenfjord through the Vargysund, a strait between the 
mainland and the islands of Stjerne and Seiland, to the island of Kvale 
(whale island‘), on which Hammerfest is situated. The channel divides 
here. On the £. is the Kralsund, running towards the N., while on the 
W. is a strait between the Kvals and Seiland, called Stremmen, once & 
famous resort of whales, through which the steamboat resches Ham- 
merfest. 

From Bossekop or Alten, at the head of the Altenfjord, to Karasjok 
and to Haparanda in Sweden, 8. R. 4. 


Our course is now to the N., towards the mountainous Sers, 
which, as well as the Stjernse and Seiland, islands lying to the 8. 
of it, consists to a great extent of a lofty plateau of the charac- 
8er common among the mountains of Finmarken. At the 8. end 

of this island, about 4 M. to the N. of Wkatjord, lies Hosik, the 
Text station, 70 M. from Tromse by the dirset route. "Ihe vauıel 
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steers through the broad Sersund, round the Fugiaes, and passes 
on the left the curiously shaped island of Haajen. 

79 M. Hammerfest (Jansen’s Hotel and Schichtiehner's, both 
at the W, end), the ‘northernmost town in the world’, situated 
in 70° 75’ N. lat., which has enjoyed municipal privileges since 
1787, had 77 inhab. only in 1801, but now numbers about 2200. 
Its trade with Russia and the Spitzbergen expeditions organised 
here are the chief resources of the place. The climate is mild, 
the mean temperature here being the same as at Tromse (see 
above). Sportsmen and Arctic explorers may charter a vessel 
here for a northward cruise for a sum of 3000-6000 kr. , according 
to its size and the duration of the voyage. The traveller’s desti- 
nation (Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, etc.), the objects of the voyage, 
and other particulars should of course be stated in the charter- 
party. — The town presents a neat and clean appearance, but 
smells strongly of cod-liver oil, the chief manufactories of which 
are in the Grennervoldsgade. In Italy, to which part of this oil 
is exported, it is called ‘olio dell’ isola di Lofodia’. Lapps in their 
quaint and picturesque costumes, often intoxicated, and Finns 
from the principality of Finland, are frequently seen in the 
streets. The Russian vessels trading with Hammerfest are gen- 
erally of the ordinary European build, the old-fashioned Lodje, 
a clumsy kind of lugger with two masts and disproportionately 
large cabin-windows, being now rare. Some of the shops, where 
bear-skins, walrus-tusks (Hvalros, ‘whale-horse’), Lapp costumes, 
and other specialties of the country are sold, are attractive. — 
The Church stands on a rocky hill to the W. of the town, and is 
adjoined by the Churchyard, enclosed by a stone wall. — On the 
E. side of the town are seen numerous Hjelder, or wooden frames 
for the drying of fish. Crossing the outlet of the Lake to the E, 
of the town, and following the road round the harbour, where a 
number of civilised Gammer, or Lapp huts, are seen on the rocky 
shore, we may walk in !/o hr. to *Fugines, the N. promontory of 
the island, with a lighthouse, commanding a fine view. In 1823 
Sir Edward Sabine made some of his famous experiments with 
the pendulum here. A column in granite called the Meridianstette, 
has also been erected here to commemorate the measurement in 
1816-52 of the number of degrees between Ismail near the mouth 
of the Danube and this point, undertaken, as the Latin and Nor- 
wegian inscription records, ‘by the geometers of three nations, 
by order of King Osear I. and the Emperors Alexander I. and 
Nicholas’. The hills to the E. of the Meridianstette command a 
view of the horizon of the Arctic Ocean and the midnight sun. 
— To the 8. of the harbour is a valley extending into the interior 
of the Kvale, whence a path ascends to the top si *Sadlen Kun. 
Salen), a long hill rising above Hammorfest, rom which AanıswwV®> 

avalanches (Sneskrede) frequentiy fall, Thia ia a very due you 
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of view, though not high enough to afford an unimpeded survey 
of the midnight sun. Ascending gradually for about 20 min. 
more, we reach the summit of the Sadel, which commands a view 
of the glaciers and snow-mountains of Seiland and the Sere. This 
point may also be reached from the church, at the W. end of the 
town, but the ascent is steep, and there is no path. 

If the traveller spends 4 hrs. or more at Hammerfest he should 
not omit to ascend **Tyven (1230 ft. ; tufva, ‘hill’), which rises 
to the S.E. of the town (115-2 hrs.). The following directions 
will enable him to dispense with a guide. A few paces to the E. 
of the harbour we turn to the right into the valley and ascend a 
slight eminence with houses ; we then follow theroad leading above 
a lake and some pleasant looking meadows. On the opposite bank 
are seen the remains of a birch-wood, and at the end of the lake 
the villas of the townspeople. We soon diverge to the right, follow- 
ing the telegraph-wires, but keeping a little to the right in order 
to avoid the marshy ground. The Tyv is the hill at the foot of 
which the wires run. A little farther on we pass under the wires 
and ascend to the left to a height covered with loose stones, pass 
a small pond, and reach (1 hr.) the foot of the abrupt Tyv. Here 
we turn to the left and skirt the base of a huge precipice, ascend- 
ing the somewhat steep course of a small brook, fringed with wil- 
lows (Salir arctica) and dwarf birches (Betula nana). At the top 
of the gully we obtain a view of the sea towards the W. and the 
villas on the lake to the W., above which lies another small lake. 
Large herds of tame reindeer, whose peculiar grunting (‘Grynten’) 
is heard from a long distance, always graze here in summer. We 
now ascend steeply to the right, passing an expanse of snow, 
which lies on the right, and then, keeping still more to the right, 
reach (3/, hr.) the summit, which is marked by a pyramid of 
stones (Varde). The Tyv, which may be called the Rigi of Fin- 
marken, descends very precipitously on the W. side, with the sea 
washing its base, adjoining which lies a bay with meadows, a 
birch-wood, and a number of houses. Towards the E. we survey 
the barren and desolate Kvale, with its numerous ponds,, and to 
the S. and W. extensive mountain-ranges, snow-fields, and gla- 
ciers. The islands of Seiland and Sere are particularly con- 
spicuous. To the N. stretches the unbounded horizon of the vast 
Aretie Ocean. Of Hammerfest itself the Fuglnss only is visible. 
The formation of the coast recalls that of Sorrento and Ischia. 
Another prominent feature in the landscape is the promontory 
extending to the W. as far as Stremmen, over which the Lapps 
drive their reindeer in spring and autumn (beginning of May and 
end of October), and which the herds approach or quit by 

swimming across the Strem. These migrations of the Lapps and 
| their herds frequently give rise to quarrela with Ihe permanent, 
inhabitants (‘bosztte Finner ; Friis, “"Lap\and , yp. A et weng.\). 
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The lower part of the Tyv consists of gneiss, the npper part 
of slate. The flora is interesting. In many places its surface is 
carpeted with the dwarf birch. — The best way to return is by 
the summit of the Sadel, to the W., which commands a similar, 
though less extensive view. Returning by this route, the travel- 
ler should allow A hrs. for the whole excursion, but 3-31/g hrs. 
suffice for the direct ascent and descent. The ‘northernmost wood 
in the world’, a birch-wood about 1/a M. to the N. of Hammerfest, 
which books of travel never fail to mention, is not worth visiting. 
— If time and weather permit, the traveller should endeavour to 
take an excursion by boat to the grand and almost unexplored 
Glaciers of Seiland , which rise to a height of more than 3000 ft., 
the finest being on the W. and S.W, sides ofthe island. They 
are most conveniently approached through a valley ascending 
from the Skreifjord. — The island of Haajen (‘the shark’), 1/a M. 
to the W. of Hammerfest, is another interesting object for an 
excursion. The highest point, which is easily reached, commands 
an imposing view. 

Beyond Hammerfest the land ceases to be an object of interest 
or value, the sea becoming the sole attraction. The vegetation 
is extremely scanty, so much 80 that a patch of grass ‘which might 
be covered with a copy of the Times’ is hailed as a meadow and 
attracts a colony of several families. The Alpine character of the 
scenery of Tromse and W. Finmarken entirely ceases, and both 
mainland and islands now consist of vast and monotonous pla- 
teaux, called Neringe, rising to a height of 1000-2000 ft., and 
generally unrelieved by valleys. The only prominent peaks in 
this region are the Stappe, near the North Cape. The steamboat 
traverses long fjords, particularly in E. Finmarken, where no sign 
of vegetation or of human dwellings is to be seen, and where 
the silence and solemnity of the scene is only broken by im- 
mense flocks of sea-fowl wheeling over shoals of fish or con- 
gregating around their island homes, and by the occasional un- 
wieldy gambols and noisy spouting of a whale. At the heads of 
these fjords, on the other hand, we frequently find smiling little 
colonies, surrounded with bushes and trees, and houses boasting 
of the amenities of pianos, newspapers, and engravings. With the 
North Cape terminates the Skjergaard, or island-belt of Western 
Norway, and the coast is here washed by the long sweeping waves 
of the Arctie Ocean. Fogs often prevail here, causing detention 
and even danger to the steamboats. The Norwegian vessel in 
which the writer performed the voyage in 1877 here picked up 
the crew of a large Swedish steamer from Archangel, bound for 
England, which had been wrecked on this iron-bound coast. The 
unfortunate sailors had saved nothing but a comyamı, a Audk, uU 
a dog. 

At Hammerfest, therefore, the trayaller mu wadı Ne Ko 
BAEDERKER'S Norway and Sweden. au 
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ducements to prolonging his voyage against the drawbacks. The 
North Cape should of course be visited, but beyond it the sole at- 
traction of the voyage consists in the utter bleakness and solemnity 
of the scenery. The chief points of interest beyond the North 
Cape are Suerholt (with its ‘bird-island’), the Kjellefjord, and the 
Nordkyn. The Svarholt at least should be visited, as it may be 
reached in a few hours from the North Cape or from Kjelvik. It 
should be observed that the Hamburg steamer very rarely passos 
round the North Cape, but steers to Gjesver, tothe W. of the Cape, 
and thence round the S. side of the Magere, so that passengers 
bound for the Cape must land at Gjesvar or at Kjelvik. The 
‘Karl’, however, a local steamboat, plies twice weekly (even in 
winter, as the sea here is always open) to the stations to the W. 
and E. of Hammerfest, and round the Cape and the whole of the 
Magere, affording a convenient means of reaching the ‘ultima 
Thule’ of most northern travellers. 

From HAMMERFEST TO VADS8 (21/odays). TheHamburg steam- 
er usually starts on Monday mornings, and arrives on Wednes- 
day afternoons, leaving Vadse again on Thursday mornings, and 
reaching Hammerfest on Saturday evenings. (Dep. from Ham- 
merfest Sund. morning, arr. at Throndhjem Thurs. evening.) — 
The first station beyond Hammerfest, d M. to the N., is — 

84 M. Roifsehavn, on the Rolfse, an exceedingiy desolate 
island. To the N. of the Rolfse, and separated from it by the 
Troldsund, is the Inge, beyond which lies the Fruholm, with the 
northernmost lighthouse in Norway (71° 6’). To this island a 
noble Danish lady is said once to have been banished for certain 
misdeeds and after a residence here of several years to have per- 
ished owing to the upsetting of a boat when on her way to the 
church of Inge. — Fartber on, to the N. of the Hjelme, we observe 
a solitary pillar of rock, called Hjeimesteren, adjoining which is 
an island frequented by sea-fowl. The auks when disturbed take 
to the water, while the gulis soar aloft in dense flights. To the 
N.E. rise the pinnacles of the Stappe. 

87 M. Havesund lies in a bay on the Have, amid grand sce- 
nery. To the left risesapointed hill called the Sukkertop (‘sugar- 
loaf’). The little settlement, which boasts of a church, a ‘Prast’, 
and a ‘'Landhandler’, is sheltered by the Hjelme on the N. from 
the storms of the Arctic Ocean. Crossing the Maassund, and pass- 
ing the Kulfjord to the S., we next reach the (89 M.) Maase, 
which likewise possesses its church, its pastor, and its merchant, 
a triad which forms the nucleus of almost every village in Fin- 
marken. Numerous Hjelder, or frames for drying fish, are seen 
here. To the right rises the Magere (‘sea-gull island’), with its 

numerous pinnacles, the northernmost promontory ot which iv the 
North Cape. To the N.W. the Stappe become mare wnspleunns. 
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91 M. Gjesvser (good quarters atthe Landhandler's), the next 
station, lies on an island in the midst of majestie Arctic scenery, 
unrelieved with the slightest trace of vegetation. From this re- 
mote corner of the globe, close to the North Cape, and nearly 
1600 Engl.M. to theN.W.of London, the traveller may telegraph 
to GreatBritain for 4!/, kr. (20 words), or to America for 36-40 kr. 
(10 words). To theN. rise the *Stappe (stappi, an old Norsk word, 
‘column’), four pointed rocky islands covered with dense flocks of 
sea-fowl, which afford excellent sport. These rocks are sometimes 
known as the ‘mother and her daughtere’. On the easternmost of 
the group once stood a church. Like other desolate spots in Fin- 
marken, which also once possessed churches (Sva»rholt, Inge, Om- 
gang, etc.), the island ie now quite Heserted. The whole of this 
neighbourhood abounds in rocky islands, cliffs, and reefs. — An 
excursion may be taken by boat from Gjesvar to the Magere. 
Visitors land in the Tuefjord (to the S.E.), whence they may 
ascend the Gruakold, on the 8. side of that bay. 

The *North Cape (71° 11’ 40’) is reached by boat from Gjes- 
ver in A-5 hre., the direct distance being about 9 Engl. M., but 
the course usually taken is close to the shore, and xzound several 
promontories. The last of these, beyond which the Cape comes in 
sight, is the long and low Knivskjar-Odde or Knivskjel-Odde, 
projecting still farther than the Cape itself. Between the Odde 
and the Cape lies a deep bay. We obtain a good survey of the 
monotonous form of the plateau of the Magere, rising at places 
abruptly from the water. The dark-grey slate-rocks are furtowed 
with deep clefts. At the extremity of the majestic North Cape 
rises the Horn, an almost isolated minaret of rock. The Cape 
itself, seen from the water, does not rise nearly so precipitously 
as (owing to a well-known optical delusion) it apparentiy does 
when the traveller looks down from the summit. The name given 
to it by the early geographer Schening is Kneskanes. The tra- 
veller may land and ascend the Cape on the W. side, but it ie 
ptefetable to steer round it and land in the Hornvik on the E. side. 
The ascent, over stones and along the bed of a small brodk, takes 
about %/, hr. (the last third steep and rough). The pläteau of the 
Magere, with its expanses df snow, its ponds, and scanty vage- 
tation, is itself an object of interest. The View from the pro- 
montory (the height of which is estimated by the best authbrities 
at about 1010 Engl. ft.) embraces the dreary heights of the Ma- 
gere to the W. and beyond them the Hjelm#s and Rolfse; to the 
N.W. the eastern ptomontory of the Mager® and the Sverholtklub 
and Nordkyn in the distance; to the N. stretches the unbounded 
horizon of the Arctit Ocean. At the top rises a granite Columir in 


commemoration of the visit of Oscar II. on And July, 487%. . 
- ‘The nortbern sun, creeping at midnight at Ihe Aisloner ai ine Te 
zieters along the horizon, and the immeasurable ocean in uyyaranı A 
tact with the skies, form the grand vutlines in \he vuhllune yicvine S 


u» 
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sented 1 Ihe antımished speciat.r. The imcessant cares and pursuits of 
anıi.na merlals are rec-lleried as a dream: ihe vari-.us fırms and ener- 
gies «.f animated nature are frzutten: the earth is crmtemplated only 
in its elements. and as eunstitntinz a part of the s-lar «ystem‘. 

Ac«rbi. "Travels 1» Ihe North Cape. Lond«n, 1AR. 


‘And then uprose before me, 
Tpson the water's edge, 
e huge and hagerard shape 
Of that unknown North Cape, 
Wh::se form is like a wedge". 
Longfellos. 

From the N. and E. shores of the Magers project numerous 
promontories, enclosing bays of greater or less size. In one of 
these lies Skarsvang (a settlement of four Norwegian and one Fin- 
nish family), beyond which are Kjelvik and Honningswaag. In 
the easternmost promontory again are two smaller basins, within 
one of which lies the small lake of Opnan, which it has been 
proposed to eonneect with the sea, so as to form a harbour of refuge. 

The Hamburg steamer usually proceeds from Gjesvzr round 
the S. side of the Mager#, through the Maassund, and past the 
small island of Altesula, to (94 M.) Honningsvaag, where there 
are several J,app ‘Gammer of a semi-civilised character, and fur- 
nished with iron chimneys. (Telegraph-station.) 

95 M. Kjelvik (Kjedelvik, ‘kettle’ or ‘cauldron ereek’), with 
its church, pastor, and local merchant, is situated, as its name 
imports, in a basin of peculiar form. It possesses an excellent 
harbour formed by an island. The slate-strata run from N. to S., 
and their exposed margins have been much battered by the waves. 
A number of Russian vessels are generally to be seen here. The 
ehurch contains a bell which was carried off by Russian maraud- 
ers in 1679, thrown into the harbour by them when pursued, 
and recovered in 1865. To the E. of the station rises a *Hill, 
1065 ft. in height, commanding an admirable survey of the Ma- 
gere. — Kjelvik has always been a most important point on the 
route of northern travellers, who used to proceed hence to the 
North Jape on foot (a very fatiguing and dreary walk of 3 M.), 
and it will still be found by many a more convenient starting- 
point for the Cape than Gjesver, although the distance is more 
than double. Those who visit the Cape from Gjesver may, in- 
stoad of roturning thither, walk to Kjelvik. To those who under- 
take tho excursion from Kjelvik one of the following alternatives 
is reeommended : — 

In calm weather row with at least five men (Rorkarle) round 
the oast side of the island to the Hornvik and land there. If the 
weather Is nnfavourable for returning by water, walk back, spend- 
ing the night, if necessary, at Skarsvaag. (As the wind is very 
changcable here, a detention of a day or more may easily be oc- 

easloned by stress of weather, in which case hoaka are aid tn he 
vindfast 0x ‘weather-bound’.) 
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In windy weather walk to Honningsvaag (or leave the steam- 
boat there), and hire a light boat which the rowers carry across 
the low Eid to the Skibsfjord ; cross the latter by boat to the long 
promontory on the opposite side, and walk thence to Skarsvaag, 
whence another boat will convey us to the Hornvik. Return by 
the same route, The rough water off the numerous promontories 
on the E. coast of the island is thus avoided. 

The traveller who lands at Kjelvik on a Monday evening may 
devote Tuesday to the North Cape, Wednesday to Svzrholt, Thurs- 
day to the Kjellefjord and possibly the Nordkyn also, and rejoin 
the steamer at Kjellefjord on Friday on her way back from Vadse. 
This is a far preferable arrangement to remaining on board the 
steamer all the way to Vadse and back. From Kjelvik to Svaer- 
holt about 31/9, thence to Kjellefjord about A sea-miles. For the 
latter passage a different boat had better be engaged. The boat- 
men are civil, and overcharging is as yet unknown. 


Kjelvik lies at the mouth of the immense Porsanger-Fjord, 
which is about 20 sea-miles in length and averages 3 M. in 
breadth. Numerous streams fall into it at its head. The banks 
are barren, unpicturesque, and almost entirely uninhabited, but 
present a beautiful appearance when richly coloured by the mid- 
night sun. In July and August the Sei (‘saithe’, (Gadus virens), a 
fish of the cod species, is largely caught here in nets, each of 
which is managed by four boats. The proximity of a shoal is indi- 
cated by the black and ruffled look of the water and the attendant 
flock of thousands of sea-gulls.. At this season (known as the 
Maketid or Parringstid, the ‘mating time’ of the sea-fowl) nume- 
rous Russian vessels are seen inthe harbours in this region, where 
they purchase fish, salt it on board, and convey it to Archangel. 
— The steamboat passes the Porsangsnes on the right, a promon- 
tory glittering with white quartz, and steers to the 8. to — 

96 M. Repvaag, near the Tamse, a flat island with extensive 
moors where Multeber (‘cloud-berry’, Rubus chamamorus) grow in 
abundance, and tracts (Dunvere) where the ‘down’ of wild-fowl 
is largely collected. A. considerable sum obtained from these 
sources is paid annually to the ‘Stiftseamtmand’ of Finmarken. — 
In the Porsangerfjord, about 9M. farther S., is Aistrund, the next 
station, with a church, a clergyman, and a doctor, and on the 8. 
side a small birch-wood which is locally regarded as a little 
paradise. 


From this point, or better still from the Smerfjord, situated to the 
N., a footpath leads across the Vuorie-Njarg to the W. to the Reppefjord 
(a day's walk), whence Hammerfest or Alten may be reached viä the trad- 
ing (and local steamboat) station of KAvalsund. — Or we may row from 
Kistrand to (7 sea-miles) Zazrelvens Kapel, at ihe head of the Porsanger- 
Fjord, and walk or ride thence by the Vuorie Duodder 10 KORN Kurasıck, 
a place where an excellent insight into Lapp Yile is abtehnet. DET 
down the Tana by hoat tu Polmak and the Tanafjord ER, De " 
in all, or to (22 M.) Nybory un the Varanger Fjord, see p- PX. 
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After this long deviation from its direct eourse the steamer 
returns to the N. to the mouth of the Porsanger-Fjerd and steers 
round the *Sverholtklub, an almost perpendicular preınontory 
of elay-slate. 1000 ft. in height. famous as a resort of thousands 
of sea-fow] (chiefly gulls, Larus tridactulur). When scared by a 
eannon-shot fired from the steamer, about one-third of the birds 
take to wing in dense elouds, and after an interval of a few 
seconds of perfect silence utter their peculiar crier. the effect of 
which collectively somewhat resembles the sound produced by 
the escape of steam from aboiler. The gulls which remain sitting 
on the ledges of the black rock contrast pieturesquely with it, 
looking not unlike long rows of pearls. The proprietor of the pro- 
montory, the Landhandler Krobel, lives in a small bay on the E. 
side of it, called — 

98 M. Svarholi, where the steamer touches in fine weather 
only, and of which he and his family are the sole inhabitants. 

The Landhandler's house affurds tolerable quarters. and the hospi- 
table proprietor's account of his made of life is nat uninteresting. Among 
his sources af income, as he informed the writer, is the drift-wood 
(Rakved, from rege, ‘to ärift’) which finds its way to this coast m con- 
siderable quantities; and he showed two enormoua trunks of mahogany, 
which he afterwards sold to a merchant of Thre«ndhjem. He described 
the shoals af cod as snmetimes so dense that it was impossible to sink 
his hand-line with a lead ofa pound in weicht thruouch them, while the 
fish were so ravenous that they always took the bait instanfaneousiy, 
so that he had no difficulty in catching 500 in one day. One night he 
was awoke by the noise made in front of his house by a party ofthirty 
whales, gambolling in uncouth fashion and spouting water. Im February, 
1872, bis house was burned down and one of his children perished im 
the flames, while he and the rest of his family escaped with nothing but 
their night-dresses. They took refuge in the shap, a small detached 
bnildine, which fortunately contained a stove. and there thev spent 
eleven days, at the end of which human beings at length came to their 
relief.‘ The children all fell ill, except the youngest, only a month old, 
for which an additional garment had luckily been found. The ‘bird 
ınountain’ yields him a considerable revenue, the eges being sold for 
human consumption, and the gulls themselves being used as fodder for 
the cattle.e The commandant at Vardehus afterwards told the writer 
that no fewer than 150 larze casks of gulls were annually used there as 
fudder, and that they were prepared for the purpose by being buried 
in the carth for a time. 

On the W. side of the Svzrholtklub, near the sea-level, is the 
Russerhule, a cavern in whieh a shipwreoked Russian erew is said 
to have once spent a considerable time. — About 11/,-2 M. to the 
N. of Svzrholt is Slepen, probably part of the so-called Havbro, a 
bank where the Sei fishery is extensively carried on. 

Beyond the Klub, the N. extremity of the long peninsula of 
Spierta-Njarg (the latter word being synonymous with Nes, ‘pro- 
montory’), which separates the Porsanger-Fjord from the Laxe- 
fjord, the steamer steers to the S.E. across the latter to — 

104 M. Lebesby, on the E. bank, » prettily eituated place, with 

a church and a Landhandler, where both on ihe autward nd 
homeward voyage it usually calls at night, Iinestuteerw ine, 
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and passes the mouth of the Zidsfjord, at the head of which lies 
the low and narrow Hopseid, separating it from the Hopsfjord, a 
branch of the Tanafjord (p. 248; a canal through the Hopseid is 
projected), The valleys descending to the Laxefjord, like those 
in the Porsanger and Tana Fjords, are all very short, with level 
floors, generally several hundred feet above the water. We ob- 
serve numerous old coast-levels, some of them 200 ft. high, and 
usually two of them together, one above the other. The Fjere 
(@stuarium), or shore between high and low-water mark, is also an 
object ofinterest. The Drottviknering, the promontory between 
the Laxefjord and the Kjellefjord, is a majestic mass of slate-rock, 
divided into perpendicular sections, and furrowed by deep gullies, 
at the head of which there are large deposits of snow. At the ex- 
tremity of the promontory rises the *Store Finkirke, a huge and 
picturesque rock, and in the Kjellefjord, a little beyond it, is the 
Lille Finkirke, resembling a ruin. The vertical strata of sandstone 
here are not unlike a basaltie formation. At the head of the fjord 
we reach — 

101 M. Kjellefjord, an ‘Annexkirke’ of Lebesby, with several 
houses and ‘Gammer’. The shore is covered with boulders, and the 
pilots state that the bottom of the fjord is completely paved with 
them. An ancient coast-level is distinetly traceable on the right. 

Leaving the Kjellefjord the vessel steers round the Redevag 
(‘red wall”) to the station (102 M.) Skjetningberg, and along the 
bold rocky bank of the Corgas-Njarg (pron. Chorgash), a large 
peninsula connected with the mainland by the narrow isthmus of 
Hopseid, already mentioned. The N. extremity of the peninsula 
is the *Nordkyn (or Kinnerodde), in 71° 6’ N. lat., or 5’ (nearly 6 
Engl. M.) to the S. of the N. Cape, but really the northernmost 
point of the mainland of Europe, and surpassing the N. Cape in 
grandeur. 

Two bold mountains on the W. side guard the entrance to a 
basin, bounded by a perpendicular cliff with a horizontal top, in 
which lies Sandvar, a solitary fisherman’s hut. The masses of 
quartzose rock , broken into enormous slabs, have a very imposing 
effect. The snow extends at places down to the water’s edge. Part 
ofthe Nordkyn has become detached from it, leaving a passage 
through which boats can pass. Six fishing-boats obtained refuge 
here during a storm in 1865, butin certain states of the wind the 
Aflesning (‘detached portion’) affords no shelter. Immediately to 
the E. of the Nordkyn is a deep *@ully (‘Kile’) in the rocks, into 
which large blocks of stone have fallen, leaving openings below 
them (described by Keilhau, ‘Reise’, pp. 79, 80). — Beyond: the 
Nordkyn on the right are the promontories of Smerbringa anıl the 
Nat Sletines, with a curious rock-formation aalled “Biikopen . "Uns 
next stations are (103 M.) Sandfjord, (AOL MN Meaaon N 

(196 M.) Gamvig, whence a local ateamhoat pie in ine Tamatiort- 
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Passing Omgang opposite the Tanahorn (860 ft.), a spur of the Rayo- 
Njarg, the local steamer enters the large Tanafjord, atwut 10!/z sea- 
miles in length, skirts the \W. bank. with its variegated quartzose rock- 
füormation, and calls at Hop, a smaıl station 6 M. from Gamvig. To the W. 
lies thc narruw Hopseid, which separates ihe Tanafjord from the Laxe- 
fjord (p. 237). The mountains on the E. side of the fjurd increase in height, 
eulminating in the Stangenasfjeld (38 fı.). Tu the W., farther on, is 
Digermulen, a peninsula separating the Tanafjord from its branch the 
Langfjord, and to the 8. rises the Algas-Varre ("holy mountain‘), above 
Guldhulmen. A few isolated "Gammer’ of the Finnish families settled 
here are the only human habitatisvns to be seen. Passing Molvik, the 
steamer stops at Ihe second and last statiun, Sltangenes, 4 M. from Hop, 
where there is a manure-manufactory. Bushes, trees, and even a few 
patches of potatscs are seen here. From this point we survey ‚the Vestre 
and Hstre-Tanafjord, the upper branches of the fjord, and the Leebotien, 
a bay to the 8.E. When a high S. wind prevails, gusts of wind usually 
descend from all the branches uf the fjord, causing strung local currents. 
— About 13, M. to the 8. of Stangenas is the Church of Tana, opposite 
which is Guldholmen (good quarters at Schanke's) at the mouth of the 
Tana, where the water is slallow, so that the steamer cannot proceed 
beyond Stangenzs. 

112 M. Berlevaag, the next station, lies a little to the E. of 
the mouth of the Tanafjord. The scenery becomes more and more 
dreary, and the shore with large expanses of snow is now lower 
(400-500 ft.), its desolateness being frequently concealed by fog. 
The succession of promontories, all of uniform character, with 
intervening bays, has not inaptly been compared to the scenes on 
the stage of a theatre. Berlevaag lies in a bay on the N. coast of 
the Iago-Njarg, a peninsula bounded on the E. by the Kongs- 
fjord, in which lie the Kongsser, pleasant-looking grassy islands 
haunted by thousands of sea-fowl. To the $S. E. of this fjord lies 
the peninsula Vargag-Njarg. 118 M. Baadsfjord, the next station, 
lies on the fjord of that name. 121 M. Syltefjord (Lapp Orddo- 
Vuodna) possesses an interesting Fugleberg (‘bird -hill”), fre- 
quented by thousands of sea-gulls and auks. A little farther on 
is Havringberg, with tasteful houses and a lofty wooden pier, 
and boasting of a garden containing gras. To the left, at a 
height of 20-40 ft., lies the former coast-line, above which run 
the telegraph-wires to Varde and Vadse. 

124 M. Varde (Hotel Hansen), in 70° 22’ N. lat., which has 
enjoyed municipal privileges since 1787, with 1353 inhab., is 
prettily situated on the island of that name, which is separated 
from the mainland by the Bussesund. The town has two harbours, 
the larger and deeper being on the N. side, protected by a large 
new breakwater, and the other on the S. side. To the W. of the 
town is the fortress of Vardehus, founded about 1310, and now of no 
importance (garrison of 16 men only). To this fortress, however, 
Norway isindebted for her acquisition of Finmarken, Inscriptions 
here commemorate the visits of Christian 1V., king of Denmark 
and Norway, in 1599, and Oscar lI., king of Sweden and Norway, 

in 1875. To the E. of the town, which now consieis of neet, 
well-built houses, covered with turf, while in LOW it war mereiy 
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a group of ‘miserrima piscatorum tuguria’, rises the handsome 
new timber-built Church, containing a brazen font. In the 
vieinity are numerous Hjelder for drying fish. Fresh whesten 
bread may be procured at the baker's here, the flour being im- 
ported from Archangel by the small and uncomfortable Russian 
steamer which runs thence once a month to Varde and Vadse 
alternately. Travellers who contemplate a voyage by this vessel 
may apply for information to ‘Vardehusets Kommandant’, who 
will kindly answer enquiries. — lf time permit, the traveller 
should ascend the (20 min.) *Vardefjeld, arxocky hill 100 £t. in 
height, immediately behind the church, which commands a view 
of the town and island, the Dom (530 ft.) rising to the 8, E., 
the unbounded sea towards the E., and the distriet of Syd-Varanger 
to the 8., with part of the adjoining Russian territory. Over the 
rugged and rocky banks, in which are numerous inky-black pools, 
gyrate thousands of chattering sea-fowl. Trending to the S. on 
our way back to the town, we observe numerous rounded boulders 
at a apot about 30 ft. above the present sea-level, marking a 
former coast-line. The astronomer Pater Hell of Vienna observed 
the transit of Venus across the sun from the isthmus between the 
two harbours in 1768-69. He caused two stone columns to be 
erected on the bank of the Nordrevaag, the N. harbour, with a 
view to measure the gradual retrocession of the sea, but they have 
unfortunately disappeared. The church-register still contains a 
memorandum written by him on 22nd June 1769. — The climate 
here, though considerably colder than that of Hammerfest, is 
mild compared with that of the interior of the country, the mean 
temperature being 32° Fahr., the July temperature 47°, and that 
of January 14°, 

Beyond Varde the steamer passe the islands of Rense and 
Horne, with their Eider- Ver and Dun-Ver (tracts where eider- 
down and feathers are gathered), where numerous ermines 
are also found. It then steers to the S., and afterwards nearly 
due W. — The shore continues exceedingly barren, being enli- 
vened only by the solitary fishing-stations of Kiberg, Skalnes, 
Lille, and Store Ekkere, in the sandstone rocks of which last, on 
the E. side, numerous sea-fowl make their nests. The steamer 
passes the 9. side of the Vadse (‘water-island’), on which the 
town of that name formerly lay, and finally casts anchor in the 
harbour between the island and the town, which now lies on the 
mainland (Vargak or Varjag-Njarg). 

Vadse (Lapp (acce-Suollo, pron. chahtze; Finnish Vesi- 
Saari; Russian Vasino; all signifying ‘water-island’; Hotels 
Pihlfelt and Aas), a town with 1500 inhab., including 800 Finns 
(Kvaner), lies in 70° 4’ N, latitude, and has a limate ular n 
that of Varde (see above). The Finns live at Ytire Vadan, ne. 
suburb, where one of them (Poikilu ot Viniko, lot range, TuS 
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speaks Norwegian) will on application prepare a vapour-bath for 
travellers who desire to try the genuine ‘Russian bath’. There 
are no Lapp ‘Gammer’ here, but the dwellings of the Finns, who 
have immigrated from the prineipality of Finland, present several 
peculiarities which are worthy of notice. Im every direction are 
seen Hjelder for drying fish, the smell of which pervades the 
whole place. On the W. side of the town is a Manure Faetory. 
Potatoes thrive here, and a few stunted mountain-ashes and plum- 
trees succeed in braving the long winters, Some of the gardens 
contain forget-me-not, campion (Lychnis), and other flowers which 
in more southern countries bloom in spring. 

The Church is a tasteful building on a hill to the N. of the 
town. The sacristy contains a votive picture dated 1661, repre- 
senting a married couple with two sons and two daughters, before 
whom lie four dead children. Under the Tower, the ascent of 
which is recommended, is a eurious offertory-box. — The town 
contains several large Shops, where interesting speeimens of 
Russian workmanship (Neverskrukker, “bark-pouches', etc.) among 
other articles are sold. — The chief sight of Vadse is the *Estab- 
lishmentofSvend Foyn, a whale-Aisher from Tensberg (p. 68), whose 
method of killing his prey (40-50 yearly) is by shooting harpoons 
and other projeetiles at them from a cannon on board his steamer. 
The extensive buildings, which comprise a train-oil boiling- 
house, a manure-factory, etc., lie on the island to the 8. of the 
town. Strangers are not always admitted, and they are rarely if 
ever allowed to take partin a whaling cruise. In its pursuit of the 
Loddefisk (Osmerus areticus, a kind of smelt), which resorts to 
the shore to spawn, the whale often approaches the northern 
coasts, but only, it is said, when the wind is against it, and the 
fishery is therefore suspended when the wind blows from the 
N. E. (See a spirited deseription by Friis, ‘Kong Oscars Reise’, 
pp. %, et seq.)—- A boat may be taken dircct from the Hamburg 
steamer to Foyn’s Establishment, 

If the traveller does not return to Hammerfest by the same 
steamer he must wait a week for the next. In this case he should 
pay a visit to the E. part of Syd-Varanger, a distriet much ex- 
tolled by the Norwegians. On this expedition, for which Friie’s 
Lapland will be found a useful companion, the traveller will have 
frequent opportunities of making acquaintance with the Lapps 
and the industrious Finns (Kvener), — The best guide to the 
inner Varanger-Fjord and the region to the 9., as far ae Golmes 
Onaive (in the parieh of Nasseby) is Keilhau’s Reise i @stfin- 
marken. The country is wooded and mountainous, and almost 
entirely uninhabited. As gnats abound, the explorer should be 

provided with a veil (Ster) in the form ofa bag, covering the 
whole head and fastened round the neck, and At pomiiie wilh a 
mosquito-tent (Baggas) also. 
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FROM VaDse TO NYBOoRG. 


Distance, 5 sea-miles. If the traveller proposes to return 
by this route to the Tanafjord (a pleasant change), and there join 
the steamer which brought him to Vads®e, he must start by the 
local steamer almost immediately on leaving the Hamburg boat. 
He must also enquire if the ‘Fram’ on the Tanafjord will convey 
him from Stangenzs to Gamvig in time for the large steamer 
next day. The local steamer passes the Lille Vadse, Paddeby 
(where the first birches are seen), Finsnes, where the Nordre 
Jacobselv falle into the fjord, and the Klubnes, a promontory 
forming the extreme spur of the Klubbefjeld. The vegetation is 
much rioher here than at Vadse, and improves the farther we 
ascend the fjord. On the W. side ofthe Klubnes, which was an 
ancient sacrificial station of the Lapps, lies — 

Mortensn®s (good quarters at Nordvi’s, the Landhandler). 
The Lapps have a number of their curious ‘Gammer’, or subter- 
ranean dwellings here, and in the neighbourhood are several of 
their old burial-places, situated among heaps of stones (Sten- 
Ur). The other objects of interest are a Bautastein (Zevdse Gedge) 
and some ancient stone ringe. — The Storfjeld, which may be 
ascended hence, commands a fine view. 

A swallow is said to have been seen once at Mortensnes, where 
it remained one day only. A sparrow is an almost equally rare visitor. 


In 1851, however, strawberries were found here in abundance. (Keil- 
hau, p. IT, etc.; C. A. Wulfsberg, ‘Om Finmarken’; Kristiania, 1867; p. 74.) 


Passing the church of Nasseby, the steamer enters the Meske- 
fjord, the last bay on the N. side of the main fjord. To the N. 
rises the Maskehoug, a hill once regarded as sacred (Meske-varre; 
passe-aldo), 

Nyborg (good quarters at Pleym’s, the Landhandler), The 
women here wear a curious adornment on the back of their heads, 
similar to that used by the Icelandic women, consisting of a piece 
of wood (Finnish, fierra) somewhat resembling a helmet, covered 
with 'velvet or other stuff, and trimmed with coloured ribbons, 
From this point travellers ‘sometimes asoend the Madevarre 
(1470 £t.), 1!/g M. to the N., where the forest extends to a height 
of 700 ft. above the sea-level. The summit affords a good 
survey of the interior ofthe extensive peninsula. — An excursion 
may also be made to the 9. by boat round the Angsnes to the 
Karlebotn, and thence on foot to the Golmes-Oaaive (‘three head»’, 
about 1300 ft. high). 

FrRoM NyYBoRG To THE Tanarsorn (A1/, M.). Horses and boats 
are not easily procured for a party of more than four persons. 
We start early and ride across the Seidafjeld (over which extends 
a Rengjerde, or wall to prevent the reindeer from straying) ta 
Suoppanjarg (‘lasso-promontory”) ‚ or to the more sonen 
situated (11/5 M.) — au 

Seida, both of which He on the Tanı, Keilhsu supi SS 
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latter to a ‘large group of sztere. We now take a boat, manned 
with a rower and steersman, and with seats for two passengers 
only, and descend the Tana, the second-largest river in Norway, 
in the waters of which particles of gold occur. (In ascending the 
river the boatmen propel their craft by the process of staken, i. e. 
punting or poling.) The boat careers down the rapids (Stryk) at 
an exciting pace. The boatmen generally speak Lappish only. 


At Guldholmen (‘gold island’; 3 M. from Seida), a small is- 
land at the mouth of the Tana, opposite the church of Tana, we 
shall probably arrive in time to row to (1/g M.) Stangenes, whence 
the local steamer ‘Fram’ usually plies to Gamvig to meet the 
Hamburg steamer which leaves Vadse on 'Thursday mornings. 
— If the local steamer does not suit, it is possible to row to 
(5 sea-miles) Hopseidet (p. 248), a boat being provided by Land- 
handler Schanke at Marienlund, walk across the Eid, and row to 
Kjellefjord or to Sverholt (pp. 247, %46), and there catch the 
Hamburg steamer, If the steamer is missed at Svarholt, it is 
still possible to overtake it at Kjelvik, 4 M. farther W., as the 
steamner’s usual course between these places is viä Kistrand on the 
Porsanger Fjord (p. 2405), a route 22 M. in length. 


FRom VADse TO THE SYD-VARANGER. 


The district lying to the 8. of the Varanger Fjord long formed 
a subject of dispute between Norway and Russia, but the frontier 
was at length defined by the convention of May, 1826, and finally 
confirmed by the protocol of August, 1834. In former centuries 
Denmark had even claimed the whole peninsula of Lapland or 
Kola, stretching to the E. to the White Sea, while Russia was 
desirous of extending her frontier to the W. as far as the Lyngen- 
fjord. — This region abounds in timber (whence it is usually 
known as Raftelandet, ‘Raft’ signifying planks or rafters), in fish, 
and birds, but above all in gnats, which, particularly in the inland 
parts, are an almost intolerable plague in summer. Keilhan gives 
a graphic account of his sufferings from these persecutors, millions 
of which pursued him to the top of a high hill where he had hoped 
to escape from their attacks, 


The local steamer conveys us from Vadse to (2 M.) Bugenes 
(good quarters at the Landhandler’s), from which the Bugefjord 
runs a long way inland. To the W. rises the Bugenesfjeld 
(1750 ft.), and to the E. the Brasfjeld (1335 ft.). Farther to the 
E. we pass the large and barren Skoyers, bounded by the Kjefjord 
on the W., and the Begfjord on the E. side. On the Kjefjord, the 
banks of which are almost uninhabited, is a ‘Fugleberg’; the 
upper part of the fjord is called the Neidenfjord, into which fall 

the Neidenelv and Munkelv. Several colonies of Winns are netied 
here; their dwellings are clean, but the accommodation {8 ver 
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poor. The steamer steers through the Kjefjord and round the 8. 
side of the Skogere into the Begfjord, at the mouth of which lies — 

Kirken@s, on the promontory between the Bugsfjord and the 
Klosterfjord, with the church and parsonage of Sydvaranger (Tooms 
at Figenschou’s, the Landhandler). Farther up the fjord lies EI- 
venms (rooms at Klerk’s, the Lendsmand), and a little beyond it 
the chapel of Boris-Gieb, named after two Russian saints, and 
situated in a Russian ‘enclave’ of 4, Engl. sq. M. in area. The 
old church is adjoined by a new one built of stone. 

At Boris-Gleb the large Pasvik-Elv or Kloster-Elv falls into 
the fjord. It derives its latter name from Kloster Peisen, a mon- 
astery once situated here. The river consists of a series of twelve 
lakes, connected by about twenty-nine waterfalls, and for a dis- 
tance of 9 M. forms the frontier between Norway and Russia. Its 
source is the Enare-Trask, a large lake, about 2940 Engl. sq. M. 
in area. A visit may be paid from Boris-Gleb to the Storfos ( Giedde- 
gevdnje) and to the Harefos (Njoammel Guoika, "hare-fall”), situ- 
ated near the Valegas-Javre, a lake swarming with trout; also to 
the (4 M.) *Männikö-Koski (‘pine-waterfall’), the route to which 
traverses the fine forest-scenery of the Sydvaranger. 

At Boris-Gleb reside the so-called Skolte-Lapps (‘scalp Lapps’), 
who derived their name from the fact that they were formerly bald 
from the effects of disease. (Fris’s Lapland, pp. 149, et seg.; 
Keilhau, pp. 48, et seq.) A good road leads from Elven»s to the 
(3/4M.) head of the Jarfjord, on which we may row to Pasvik (from 
the Lapp basse, 'sacred’), a fishing hamlet with a good harbour. 
A little farther E. (1 M. from Pasvik, and 7 M. to the S.E. of 
Vadse) is Jacobselvs-Kapel, the last steamboat-station, and the 
last place in Norway. Since the visit of Oscar II. in 1873, which 
is commemorated by a marble slab, the place has been named 
‘Oscar den Andens Kapel’. It lies on the Jacobselv (Lapp Vuorjem), 
which here forms the boundary between Norway and Russia. The 
smelt-flshery carried on here is very important. The fish (Lodde, 


Osmerus arcticus) is used as bait for the cod and other fisheries. 

The following Lapp words are of frequent recurrence: duoddar, 
mountain; varre, hill; varre-oaaive, hill-top; Ljokk, point; njarg, pro- 
montory, peninsula; swolo, island; gedge, stone; sieldi (sieidi-gergi), & 
stone or rock occupied by a saiwo (see p. 254); gacce (pron. chatze), 
water ; vuodna, fjord ; tskoalmi, strait; javre, lake; gaiva, spring; Jokki, 
river; koski, waterfall; njalmi, estuary; jekna, glacier; olmiis (s like 
sh), person, human being; ygoatte, house; maa, land; duocco (buotzo), 
reindeer; suoppa, lasso; yguösse, cow; guösse-vaja, cow's-fat, butter; gu- 
olle, fish; guvijin, trout; muorra, tree; beise, dadno, fir, pine; kumse, 
cradle; pulk, kjerris, sledge; beska, fur-coat; gabmagak, shoes; skalko- 
mager, fur-boots; bellinger, leathern gaiters; nibe, knife; doppa, edge; 
benagulam, a mile (literally ‘as far as a dog’s bark is heard’). 

The Lapp greeting on entering a house is ‘'rafte vissuf’ (peace to your 
house)! The answer, ‘ibmel addi’ (God grant it)! ‘Burist, ax !buarve 
baive’ (good day)! Answer, 'ibmel addi!' 
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24. Inland Routes from Alten. 
i. From Alten to Karasjok. 


418 M. The journey on horseback in summer takes 3-4 days, 
but can be accomplished more quickly in winter by sledge (kjer- 
ris, pulk). Three Fjeldstuer, those of Jotkajaure (or Romsdals- 
stuen), Mollajok, and Raudejavre (Sarrisstuen), afford shelter for 
the night. Beyond Jotkajavre the greater part of the journey may 
be performed by boat on a series of lakes and rivers. The guide 
(vappus, ‘pilot’) must understand Laplandish. In summer most 
of the Lapps migrate to the coast, but in March and April they 
may be seen here to advantage. The days are already long, but 
profound winter still reigne. The journey is then performed in a 
kjerris (sledge) or a pulk, drawn by a reindeer; the pulk some- 
what resembles a canoe, being covered in front. The motion is 
very rapid, and the swaying of the pulk is usually steadied by 
attaching another reindeer behind, called a Stoppe-ken (driving 
‘i Slagtem’), besides which a Vare- Ren, or reserve-reindeer, 
accompanies each pulk. Lapp costume (pesk or beska, a fur-coat;; 
skalkomager, fur-boots ; bellinger, leathern gaiters) is desirable for 
this expedition in winter, besides which a pose, or sheep-skin 
sack for sleeping in, is also useful. The Lapps always use their 
furs with the hairy side outwards. The route passes a number of 
sieidi, or sacred stones (sieidi-gergi, "oracle stones’), which were 
formerly worshipped by the Lapps. Several of these are to be 
seen at the top of the Kongshavnfjeld, or ‘sacred mountains’(Passe 
Varek, Ailegas), which project into the Altenfjord. The ancient 
belief was that they contained a saiwo, or paradise, inhabited by 
Lapps and reindeer. 

Beyond Jotkajavre we observe to the N.E. the Vuorie-Tjokk, 
a barren conical mountain, and, farther on, the Vuolla-Njunnes 
to theE., both of which were once famous places of sacrifice. The 
country is for the most part well wooded, and the valleys are often 
very pieturesque. We descend the valley of the rapid, but navi- 
gahle Jes-jok, or Es-jok, into which a route from Kautokeino also 
descends. Farther on, the Jes-jok unites with the Karasjok (‘ra- 
pid river’), which with the Anarjok afterwards forms the Tana-Elv. 

Karasjok, lying near the Russian frontier, hasa church, a Lens- 
mand, and a Landhandler. Routes lead hence to the S.W. to 
(18 M.) Kautokeino (see below), to the N.W. to (10 M.) Zarxelvens 
Kapel on the Porsanger Fjord (p. 245), and to the N.E. to (18M.) 
Polmak (with a church, merchant, etc.) on the Tana. The latter 
is reached by boat on the Tana, the stream of which is generally 
moderate, in 3-4 days. Travellers bound for the Tana Fjord pro- 
ceed to Seida, 3M. beyond Polmak (see p. 251), but those on their 

way to Nyborg leave the river at Suoppanjarg, 1 M. above Beida 
r (See p. 251). The water of the Tana is auriferous, but the ya ia 
00 sınall to repay the cost of extracting the ga, 
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ii. From Alten to Haparanda in Sweden. 


66 Norw. M. This journey oceupies 11-13 days. From Alten 
to (16 M.) Kautokeino 4 days, thence to (19 M.) Muoniovara 
Fi days, and from Muoniovara to (about 33 Sw. M.) Haparanda 
ä-5 days. 

Before the days of steamboats and railways this long, fatiguing, 
and costly route to Sweden, which presents no great interest 
except on the Norwegian side, was more frequentiy undertaken 
than now. The steamboat and railway route from Alten to Btock- 
holm viä Throndhjem and Christiania is about twice as expedi- 
tiousand half asexpensive. Considerable interest, however, attach- 
e8 to this overland route, and several points on it have attained 
celebrity in the soientific world, from its having been trodden by 
L. v. Buch, Acerbi, Martins, Bravais, Oscar Schmidt, and other 
scholars and naturalists. To this day it possesses attractions for 
the scientific traveller and the sportsman, but can hardly be recom- 
mended to the ordinary tourist. 

In the reverse direction the journey is still more tedious and 
laborious in summer, as the rapids of the Muonio and Torne-Elf 
have to be ascended ; but in winter these rivers, and even the 
Muonio-koski at Muoniovara, are frozen over and practicable for 
sledges. A better route in summer for travellers from Haparanda 
to the North Cape is viä Lules and Qvickjock, and thence over the 
mountains (a rough walk or ride of two days) to the Saltenfjord 
and Bode (comp. R. 39). A still easier route is by steamer from Ha- 
paranda to Sundsvall, thence over land to Throndhjem, and from 
Throndhjem to the North Cape by steamboat. (Comp. RR. 21, 38.) 

The best time for the journey is between the middle of August 
and the middle of September. Earlier in the season the myriade 
of mosquitoes are insufferable, and at a later period the days draw 
in and snow begins to fall. The traveller’s passport must be vise 
by a Russian ambassador or consul (a consul at Hammerfest),. 

FRoM ALTEN To KAutokrıno (16M.). The shorter and prefer- 
able route crosses the mountains to the W. of the Altenelv (the 
longer, about 19 M., follows the course of that river). A guide 
and horses should be engaged for the whole journey to Karesuando 
in Sweden. (Johan Strand at Bossekop is recommended as a 'Vap- 
pus’ or guide; his charge is 60 kr., and a8 much more for each of 
the two horses which each traveller requires.) Four Fjeldstuer 
afford shelter for the nights, but provisions must be taken for the 
journey. Heavy luggage should be sent round to Stockholm, or if 
necessary to Haparanda, by steamboat and railway; if taken across 
country, a third horse will be required to carry it. — The highest 
part of the vast mountain-tract which the route traverses is the 
Nuppivarre (2600 ft.; varre being the Layp, vara, ne Tintitn 
word for mountsin). The statione are: (M|y WM.) Gorgta., RER 

Solovom, or Suolovuobme,, (Aa WM.) Pingijärei, ma Sm 
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Kautokeino. From Solovom geologists should pay a visit to the 
deposits of coal on the neighbouring Akso-Javre. (See C. A. Wulfs- 
berg, ‘Om Finmarken’; Kristiania, 1867. 

The longer route, following the Altenelv (Alatajokki), crosses 
the Beskadosfjeld to the Ladnijavre and Masi, in order to avoid 
the Sautzofosse, the waterfalls formed by the lower part of the 
river; a boat is then taken on the now sluggish Altenelv to — 

Kautokeino (about 900 ft.; good quarters at the Landhand- 
Ler’s, or at Vorum’s, the Lensmand, who is obliging, and will afford 
useful information), a settlement of Lapps and a few Finns, 
most of whom are absent in summer, and possessing a church and 
parsonage. The sides of the village-well are partially coated with 
ice, even in summer. A few birches thrive here, but no pines are 
to be seen. (L. v. Buch, vol. ii.; Ch. Martin, ‘Von Spitzbergen 
to Sahara’, vol. i., pp. 201 et seq.) 

FRoM KAUTOKRINO TO KARESUANDO (91/,M.), a journey of two 
days. The traveller may ascend the Altenelv by boat, or ride 
along its bank, to (2 M.) Mortas. Thence to — 

Syvajärvi in Finland (Russia), ÖM.more. The frontier, which 
we cross 1 M. before reaching this place, was declared by the 
Danish-Swedish treaty of 1751 to be formed by the watershed be- 
tween the Arctic Ocean and the Gulf of Bothnia. A ride of 2!/,3M. 
more, traversing the watershed, about 1850 ft. in height, and 
presenting little interest, brings us to — 

Karesuando (Inn) in Sweden. The church was formerly at 
Enontekis, but when that place was annexed to Finland in 1826 
it was transferred to Karesuando. Petrus Lästadius, the author 
of the Lapland ‘Journal’ (Stockholm, 1831), was once the elergy- 
man here. 

FRroM KARESUANDO TO NRDRB MUONIONISKA (or Muoniovara), 
10 Sw. M. (about 661/3 Engl. M.), a journey which may be accom- 
plished in one day by boat on the Muonioelf, which forıns the 
boundary between Sweden and Finland. The trip is an interesting 
one, the passage of the cataracts here being unattended with 
danger. It is usual to hire a boat and rowers as far aa Muonio- 
Niska (‘beginning of the Muonio’) on the Finland side, or to Muo- 
nio-Vura (good quarter’s at Fostrum’s) on the Swedish side; but a 
fresh boat ınay be engaged at each of the following stations:: (2 M.) 
Kuttainen, (2 M.) Palajokko, (3 M.) Ketkisuando , (2 M.) Ofore 
Muonioniska, and (1 M.) Muonio-Vara. About 1!/4 M. below Ket- 
kisuando are seen the first pines (Abies ercelsa),. An interesting 
description of the salmon-spearing in the Muonio by torch-light 
is given by I.. v. Buch in his second volume. -- Muonio-Vara is 
picturesquely situated, and boasts of a fow corn-flelds. 

From Mvonio-VARA TO Hararanoa (33M.) the journey is also 
performed by boat, first on the Muonio, and then an he Torm- 
ZU. The rushing of the *Muonio-Koski, & tremendvus antararı, 
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upwards of 1 Engl. M. long, is already audible here, though nearly 
1 Engl. M. distant. The descent is a most exeiting trip, unsuited 
for nervous persons. The foaming river careers wildly through a 
rocky gully and over sunken rocks, lashing the sides of the boat 
and half fillling it with water. At one point there are two falls, 
each about 6 ft. in height, and near each other, between which 
the stream has to be crossed in order to reach another narrow 
channel where the descent is less sudden. 

‘You cannot perform this passage by simply following the stream, 
but the boat must go with an accelerated quickness, which should be at 
least double to that of the current. Two boatmen, the most active and 
robust that can be found, must use their utmost exertions in rowing the 
whole time, in order that the boat may overcome the force of the stream, 
while one person is stationed at the helm to regulate its direction as 
circumstances may require. The rapidity of the descent is such, that you 
accomplish an English mile in the space of three or four minutes. The 
man that manages the rudder can with difficulty see the rocks he must 
keep clear of: he turns the head of the boat directly in the line of the 
rock he means to pass, and when he is in the very instant of touching 
it, he suddeniy makes a sharp angle and leaves it behind him. The 
trembling passenger thinks that he shall see the boat dashed in a thou- 
sand pieces, and the moment after he is astonished at his own existence. 
Adä to all this, that the waves rush into the boat from all sides and 
drench you to the skin; while, at other times, a billow will dash over 
the boat from side to side, and scarcely touch you”. — Acerbi. 


The first part of the journey, to (25 M.) Matarengi, is usually 
performed by boat; the latter part, from ent to (de M.) Hapa- 
randa, by road. The boat from Muonio-Vara to Matarengi, or to 
Ruskola a little beyond it, is manned by three boatmen and has 
room for two passengers only. Besides the formidable cataract just 
mentioned, we descend a succession of other rapids, but the dan- 
gers of the passage have perhaps been somewhat exaggerated. The 
cost of the boat as far as Ruskola is about 80 kr., and the trip takes 
21/g-3 days. Good quarters are procurable at Kihlangi, Kengis 
Bruk (iron-works), Pello, and Ruskola. 'The large Muonio-Eif falls 
into the Torne-Eif, which descends from the Torne-Tresk, between 
the Kerisvara station and that of Kengis Bruk, 1/a M. below it. The 
interesting costumes of the natives at Pello should be observed. 
The Kittis, a neighbouring mountain, formed one extremity of a 
degree of longitude measured by Maupertuis in 1736. 

Matarengi, 1/4M. from Ruskola, was formerly called Öfver- 
Torneä. Near it, on the Finland side, a little to the 8. of the 
Arctic Circle, rises the *Avasaxa (695 ft.), a hill which coommands 
a view of the midnight sun for one week. This point was long the 
‘ultima Thule’ of aspiring travellers, who could formerly reach the 
Arctic Circle more easily from the head of the Gulf of Bothnia 
than by following the Norwegian coast. The church-register at 
Jukasjärvi contains interesting entries made by many of them, 
which are recorded by Acerbi. The earliest of them ia uy Reignurd, 
the French savant (1681), who coneludes with Ihe warde — 

‘Sistimus hie tandem, nobis ubi defuit ebir . 
BAEDEKER's Norway and Sweden. rn 
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Charles XI. vieited this spot in 1694, Linnaus in 1732, Celsius 
and Maupertuis in 1736, and Louis Philippe in 1796. 

Travellers usually disembark at Matarengi and drive by the road 
to (8M.) Haparanda, which is more interesting than to continue 
the journey by boat. The country is fertile and well eultivated. 
Stations: (1/4 M.) Ruskola, (190 M.) Niemis, (11/o M.) Päkila, 
(11/g M.) Körpikylä, (17/0 M.) Kükkola, and (18/0 M.) =— 

Haparanda (Hotel), ‘lofty bank’, a town with nearly 1000 in- 
hab., on the right bank of the Torne - Elf, while Tornes, which 
belongs to Finland, lies on the opposite peninsula of Svensaar. The 
harbour of Haparanda is at Salmis, 1 M. distant, reached by a road, 
or by the small steamer which conveys travellers to the large vessels 
bound for Stockholm. Some of these vessels proceed from Hapa- 
randa to Stockholm following the Swedish coast (once or twice 
weekly), others from Torneä to Stockholm by the coast of Finland 
(once or twice monthly). 

Voyage to Stockholm, see R. 39. 

Besides the books already referred to, Oscar Schmidt’s ‘Bilder aus 
dem Norden‘ (Jena, 18651) and Bayard Taylor’s interesting ‘Northern Tra- 


vel’ (1868) may also be mentioned. Other works on Lapland are enum- 
erated in the Introduction. 


25. From Christiania by Railway to Charlottenberg 
(and Stockholm). 


12, M. One train daily to Charlotienberg in Öl hra.; fares 10 kr. 55, 
Tkr. 65, Akr. 808. (thence to Stockholm, 40,4 Sw. M., two through-trains 
daily in 14-173/, hrs.; ordinary fares 48 kr. 85, 36 kr. 85, 2 kr. 80@.; ex- 
press 58 kr. 60, A2kr. 85 8.). The total distance from Christiania to Stock- 
holm is 345 Engl. M.; the through-train leaving Christiania (1879) at 9.30 
a.m., arrives at 9.48 a.m. on the following day; another train, leaving 
Christiania at 5.45 p.m., spends the night at Kongsvinger, starts next 
morning at 6.10, and reaches Stockholm at 10.10 p.m. 

From Christiania to (1,8 M.) Lillestremmen, see p. 35. The 
Eidsvold line diverges here to the N., while the Stockholm rail- 
way runs towards the S.E., traversing a less interesting tract of 
country. Lillestremmen lies on a narrow arm of Lake Byeren, 
formed by the infiux of the Lerelv and other streams. The lake, 
the broader part of which begins 3/, M. to the S.E., at the influx 
of the Glommen, is 3 M. in length. (Steamboat once on week- 
days, with an additional trip on Mondays, from Lillestremmen to 
Sandstangen, near the 8. end, in 31/, hrs.) 

2,5M. Fetsund, where the train cerosses the broad Glommen, 
just above its influx into Lake Öyeren. Vast quantities of timber 
enter the lake here every spring on their way down to Sarpsborg and 
Frederiksstad. The train now follows the E. (left) bank of the river, 
which forms cataracts at places, all the way to Kongsvinger, 3,7M. 
Blakjer,; 4,3 M. Haga; 5,,M. Aarnes. At Nas, 1/3M. to theN., the 
Vormen, descending from Lake Mjesen, falle into Ihe Glommen, 

d,9 M. Satersteen; 7 M. Skarnas, pretiily titusted, TA. Sander. 
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8,8 M. Kongsvinger (Mallerud’s Hotel; Jensen’s), formerly 
called Leiren (‘the camp’), a small town on the right bank of the 
Glommen, with 1141 inhab., is reached from the station by a 
handsome bridge. Thenow dismantled Fortress (Festning; 770 ft.), 
which once played an important part in the wars between Sweden 
and Norway, commands a fine view. 

From KONGSVINGER TO ELVERUM (8°/s M.), a good road, with fast sta- 
tions, following the E. (left) bank of the Glommen, and leading to the 
N. to the districts of the Soler and #sterdal. The route presents little 
interest, and is now rarely traversed by tourists; but it may be preferred 
to the long circuit to Elverum viä Lillestremmen, Eidsvold, and Hamar 
by travellers from Sweden on their way to Throndhjem. The accommo- 
dation is generally poor. The scenery of the valley of the Glommen is 
of a somewhat sombre character. 

On both banks, especially farther up the valley, extend vast tracts of 
forest, in which elks (cervus alces), bears, and all kinds of wild-fow] 
abound. As already mentioned (p. 03), the Storsje, a basin of the Glom- 
men above Elverum, has great attractions for the angler. Many of the 
other lakes near which the road passes also afford goud fishing. 

11/2 M. + Brandvold, whence the Radfjeld, a good point of view, may 
be ascended. 1l/aM. + Kirkener i Grue, near which there are numerous 
lakes. 114 M. + Austad; 5/s M. + Keiserud. [A goud road leads thence on 
the bank of the FPlisenelvo, by (7/sM.) + Sensterud, and (17/s M.) + Grat- 
viken on the Norwegian frontier, to (1!/a M.) Borangen on the Klarelf in 
Sweden.) 1!/4 M. + Braaten, from which another road leads to (11/2 M.) 
Sensterud; 21/2 M. Vestby or Elverum, a station on the Hamar and Thrond- 
hjem Railway (see p. 204). — Travellers bound fur Reros and Throndhjem 
may either proceed from Elverum by railway direct, or they may vary the 
route by making the digressions mentioned in R.%. Those who wish to 
explore the solitudes of the Femund-&je fur sporting or other purposes 
may proceed part of the way from Elverum, by a tolerable road with 
fast stations, as far as (81/2 M.) Serhus i Trysil; but a more interesting 
route to the Femund-Sjg is by Aamot, Sjebunden, and the Storajg (Bee 
p. 208). — The part of the valley of the Glommen called the Soler ex- 
tends from Koungsvinger to Elverum, above which the valley is called the 
Paterdal. 

The railway turns to the 8,E. and quits the Glommen. The 
Vingerse near Kongsvinger and the long lakes near Aabogen and 
elsewhere are basins of a now deserted channel of the Glommen, 
the old bed of which is followed by the railway (comp. R. 27), 

9,3 M. Aabogen, 10,7 M. Eidsskog, 11,7 M. Magnor, all with 
extensive timber-yards. The train quits the district of Vinger, 
in which Kongsvinger lies, a little beyond Magnor, and crosses the 
Swedish frontier. 

11,6 M. Charlottenberg, the first station in Sweden, and thence 


to Stockholm, see R. 27. 


26. From Christiania to Strömstad (and Gothenburg) 
vi& Sarpsborg, Frederiksstad, and Frederikshald. 


STEAMBOATS. One every morning to Frederiksstad and Frederikshald 
in 7-9 hrs.; also four weekly to Frederikssiad in 6-7 hrs.;, two weekly to 
Gothenburg in 13!/2 hrs., touching at Drebak and Horten only, and two 
weekly in 15hrs., touching at several intervening wwallune, \ncmlhng, 
Strömsiad; also two weekly from Frederikshald to Birömatad (nee Var 


night is spent) and Gothenburg, the voyage to BtrümatsA ascuyyimt on 
ir 
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Yhrs., and thence tv Gothenburg 10-12 hrs. — On all these ruutes the 
steamloat's cuurse is chiefly indenskaers, or within the island-belt. The 
slower steamers to Gothenburg are exposed for about one hour only to 
the open sea, but Ihe quicker considerably more. 

RaıLway from Christiania to Sarpsborg, Frederiksstad, and Frederiks- 
hald (see below), far less interesting than the steamboat-trip down the 
beautiful fjord. — The pleasantest route from Christiania tv Gothenburg 
is by steamboat to Frederiksstad, by another stecamboat or by train thence 
to Sarpsborg and the *Fall of the Glommen, by train to Frederikshald, 
thence by steamboat (or by small boat and high road) to Strömstad, and 
lastlvy by steamer to Gothenburg. 

The *FsoRnp or CHRiıstIanıaA down to Moss is described in 
R. 8. Below Moss the fjord gradually widens, and the scenery 
becomes less interesting. At the mouth of the fjord the smaller 
coasting steamers steer to the E. into the picturesque fjord of — 

Frederiksstad (Oisen’s Hotel ; Torbjernsen’s ; Berresen’s, in the 
Forstad on theW. bank of the Glommen), a town with 9705inhab., 
and a place of considerable importance owing to its situation at 
the mouth of the Glommen, Norway’s largest river (50 M. long), 
on which the timber of the PAsterdal, the most richly wooded dis- 
trict in Norway, is floated down to the sea. All the timber was 
originally exported hence in logs or planks, but much of it is now 
manufactured on the spot into doors, window-frames, etc., which 
are largely exported to Germany, Holland, and France. The river 
here is broad and deep. It is crossed by a steam-ferry, and a small 
steamer also runs several times daily to Sarpsborg in 3/4-1 hour. 
The busiest part of the town is the so-called Forstad, on the W. 
bank of the river. On the Tosekil (Kil, ‘bay’), 3/4 M. from Fre- 


deriksstad, lies Hundebunden, a pleasant sea-bathing place. 

FRoM FREDERIKSSTAD TO THE Sarrsros. This short excursion should 
not be nmitted. We proceed by steamboat (see above) or by railway 
(4 trains daily) to Sarpsborg, about 1M. distant, a town with 33001nhah. 
from which we walk in % min. to the *8arpsfos, or Fall of the Glommen 
at Hafslund. The river here pours its vast volume of water, rivalling, 
if not surpassing, that of the Rhine at Schaffhausen, over a ledge ofrock 
140 ft. in width to a depth of 7Aft., while the water above and below 
the fall is 25-90 ft. deep. The scene is very imposing, pertioularty in 
May and Junc, when the river is in flood. As usual,.a number uf kaw- 
ınills and manufactories have been established on the brink of the thun- 
dering waters. The fall is crossed by a *Suspension Bridge, constructed 
in 1854, borne by two massive piers, over which the raflway also now 
runs. It is interesting to watch the timber shooting over the fall. On 
the E. bank, by Hafslund, there is a channel for the descent of the sawn 
wood. The aalmon-stairs, recently put up, should also be noticed. — In 
the winter of 1702 a portion of the right bank, 000 ft. long and 1200 ft. 
broad, on which lay the Borggaard, a large farm-house, having been 
xradually undermined by the action of the water, was precipitated into 
the waterfall, a catastruophe which caused the death of fourteen persons 
and about 200 cattle. 

The traveller may now proceed either by railway (see below), 
or by steamboat (in 2 hrs.), to Frederikshald. The steamer passes 
the Hvalser on the right and the Singelser on the left, and enters 

the Svinesund, a long, narrow fjord, on a bay of which lies — 
Frederikshald (Schultz’s Hotel, German \andlord high churganı, 


Bothiner's), with 9955 inhab., an important commercial place, and 
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one of the centres of the timber traffic of the E. districts of Nor- 
way and Sweden. Down to 1665 the town was simply called Hal- 
den (‘the hold’, ‘stronghold’), a name which was changed to Fre- 
derikshald by Frederick III. in that year. The same king erected 
the fortress of *Frederiksten, which rises to the S.E., 36öft. above 
the fjord, connected with which are the forts of Overbjerg, Stor- 
taarnet, and G'yldenlave. Ascent by a winding path from thetown, 
or by a carriage-road from the Tistedal, on the other side. Beau- 
tiful view. The town owes its name and its fortress to the bra- 
very with which the inhabitants repelled the attacks of the Swedes 
in 1658, 1669, and 1660. The Swedes under Charles XII. again 
attacked the town in 1716, but were again unsuccessful, chiefly 
owing to the gallantry of the brothers Colbjernsen, to whom a mon- 
ument has been erected in the market-place. In 1718 Charles XII. 
besieged Frederikshald a second time, but was shot in the trenuches 
at the back of the fortress of Frederiksten on 11th Dec. of that 
year, whereupon the siege was raised by his army. A monument 
erected by the Swedish army in 1860 marks the spot where the 
warlike monarch fell. — The town presents a modern appearance, 
having been rebuilt since its almost total destruction by fire in 
1826. The wealthy merchants of the place possess several hand- 
some villas on the banks of the fjord, the finest of which is that 
of *Red, to the S.W., with pleasant grounds, 

A charming excursion may be taken from Frederikshald to the 
*Tistedal, a valley containing a succession of picturesque water- 
falls. About 1/3 M. distant is Vein, a country-house which com- 
mands a fine view of the Tistedal, with its mills and manufac- 
tories. The traveller may drive back thence to Frederikshald viä 
the Frederiksten. 

The road through the Tistedal leads to (2%/,M.) Strand in Swe- 
den, on the Stora Lee-Sjö (p. 270), whence a steamboat plies to 
the N. to Töksfors and to the S. through the Dalsiands-Canal to 
Venersborg on Lake Venern (p. 281). By this route it takes 2-21/g 
days to reach Gothenburg, but the scenery is much more interest- 
ing than on the coast route. 

RAILWAY FROM ÜHRISTIANIA TO FREDERIKSHALD (Smaalens- Bane; 
12,08 M.), opened on 1st Jan. 1879. Three trains daily each way, in Al/z- 
öl/a hrs. (fares 7 kr. 50, Akr. Adg.; no first class). The railway route 
(views to the right) is far less attractive than the trip down the Christia- 
nia Fjord by steamboat, but will be found convenient by travellers in- 
tending to visit the Sarpsfos and to proceed from Frederikshald to Go- 
thenburg by steamboat, or to Venersborg by the Dalslands-Canal. The most 
interesting points on the route are the first part ofit, skirting the beauti- 
ful Bundefjord, and affording a fine retrospective view of Christiania; 
then Moss, Frederiksstad, and the Sarpsfos near Sarpsborg. Travellers in 
the reverse direction are recommended to leave the railway at Moss and 
take one of the local steamers thence to Christiania, the approach to 
which by water is particularly fine. 

Starting from the principal railway-station in Ihe Jerndbane - Toro „ SS 
the E. side of the town, the train erusses Ihe Akerselo „ Aescrihes SS 

curve past the ancient suburb of Oslo (left), erusses he sat Loete „ 
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könne ter Kjerwih. a hey fd tie Arımt. Fine wie ad the farm wii he 
Verdakakie visiag In Me Kackgmnnd Dt he W_ — Wear Mm UN Berkbrtepet 
we gene The pretiy nlamis Arme and Meines, wirt Uber nummer 
ennatery Runder Om fe left viren te Zyedeng,. and im tür rurkti ms ühe 
Kesodär. u larze penmsnla wparastar the Chentiamis Feed frmem Me 
Varndef,end. Malie ME Wr Lian, wilh a img vierter. hey mdi rich te 
Ran ıradnally Iraver fe frrd, aut Ma WW, Oppıguerd. From (is I, 
Bis anıthar varlwap. vllet -Indre Smeslenshene. ww ia re ad rw 
strweticow. will vun 1m Frederikihall ibronzh he interior sl he district 
e8 Kmmaalenene. Malen Aa WW) Au. Em HW, Fırly. and A Hr Same, 
were which Tat are fhe small timbertrading trwn «f Hoden. m the river 
"t ıhar wamme.. and Komm Ip. My. «a ibe Chrisiiania Port, a steambnst- 
Aaticwm. Vie traie wew dercenäs In ibe fierd and skirt« Ihe bank nf Ihe 
pieturescme Meosseund. Ike strait between Moss amd Ihe Gele. 

5,5 W#. Moss, where steamir.atı in and from Christiania Inuch daily, 

ep. PA. The alien ir on Ihe 3. side +1 Ihe town. near Ihe sea-baikr. 
The rain next ckirle Ihe Verlebugi and traversen a “ district of Smaa- 
Ianene, tepping st ga.) Dilling, (ba B-) Rygge- and (bc W.) Rande. 
M next passen Ihe F. side of ihe indırlo Iake and skiris Ihe Ajelbergels. 
Beyı nd (74 By Omas Il punner Ihronsh a Iunmel, and sıen Ainps at — 

u I. Frederiksstad (ip. Or. The station is by the ferry eroesing Io 
Ihe aneient fortified parı «fl Ike town. om Ihe E. side. The train now 
turns auddeniy 10 Ihe K.FE., following Ihe W. bank vf Ihe Gl:mmen, and 
Aope st 1, Mi.) Oreaher and da M.yAleim. The next station is 9. M.) 
Saryoberg (p. #0. a little heyend which Ihe train erısses Ibe Glommen 

# Imläly eunstrueted bridge, resting on Ihe piers (f Ike old suspen- 
“. n- a immediately bei w which is Ihe impwsing *Fall of Ihe Glom- 

; f which we chtain a view 10 Ibe riebt. The scenery is 
herpise nninteresting. Statiı.ns (0. WM.) Akjeberg and (lise M.) Berg. 
beyı.nd which the Irain passes through several short tunnels and reaches 
the fyrd of - 

fa W. Froderikshald («ee abnvey. 

Travellers bound for Sweden may either proceed by steamer 
from Wrederikshald to Strümstad and Gothenburg (10-14 hrs. in 
sl), or they may prefer the inland route, above mentioned, viä 
Strand, theDalslands Canal, Lake Venern, and Venersborg, whence 
tiothenhurg is reached by railway in Ghrs. (Railway from Fre- 
derikshald to Venersborg projested.) — If the steamer to Ström- 
stud does not „wit, the traveller may row down the Svinesund, 
pansing the mouth of the long and narrow Iddefjord on the left, 
to a point om the Swedish side, about 11/5 sea-miles distant, op- 
posite to Ventergantid, a station on the Norwegian side, whence a 
good round viA Mogdal load to (21/2 8w.M.) Strömstad. 

The stenmbant from Frederikshald to Strömstad descends the 
Syinesund and panses between the mainland on the left and the 
Houlser on the right. This ‘Sund’ and its S.E. arm, called the 
Idderjord, form the boundary between Norway and Sweden. 


Ntrömmutud, and thence to Gothenburg, see R. 28. 





SWEDEN. 


27. From Charlottenberg to Stockholm. 


40,4 Sw. M. RaıLwar in 14-18 hrs.; fares 30 kr. 40, 2 kr. 36, lA kr. 
% ö.; express 36 kr. 50, kr. A0ö. (From Christiania to Charlottenberg, 
12, Norw. M., see R. 25.) 


At Charlottenberg (*Rail. Restaurant), the first Swedish station, 
passengers to or from Stockholm change carriages. Travellers’ 
luggage entering Sweden undergoes a slight oustom-house exam- 
ination here, while that of travellers in the reverse direction is 
examined at Christiania. It will strike the traveller as somewhat 
absurd that these two little kingdoms, united under one sovereign, 
should have different tariffs of customs-dues. 

The railway from Charlottenberg to Lax& (Norra Stambanan) 
traverses the Vermland, a province where lakes and forests abound, 
and rich in iron and other ores. This once sequestered region has 
recently been opened up by a network of new railways and canals. 
One of the most important railways is the Bergslagernas-Bana from 
Kil to Dalarne, traversing a region remarkable for its mineral wealth 
(Bergslager, ‘mines’). Towards the S. of Kil this line is to be car- 

‚ried along the W. bank of Lake Venern to Ämäl, Sunnanä (branch- 
line to Frederikshald, see p. 271), and Venersborg, crossing the 
S. end of the Seffle and Dalslands Canal. Another important 
channel of communication with Uddevalla, Gothenburg, and the 
North Sea is afforded by Lake Venern, an immense sheet of water 
(p. 382), from which hundreds of smaller lakes, united by means 
of canals, radiate in every direction, and which is itself con- 
nected with the sea by the @Götaelv and the Trolihätta Canal. 
The Vermland is famous as the birth-place of Tegner and G@eijer, 
and its praises have been sung by Fryzell in his beautiful Verm- 
landsvisa. The railway-traveller will see but little of the attrac- 
tions of this district. An excursion is therefore recommended from 
Kil and Fryksta (p. 264) to the Fryken Lakes. From the head of the 
Mellan-Fryken a road leads to Edebäck (p.265), whence a branch- 
railway runs to Filipstad, rejoining the main line at Kristinehamn. 

Leaving Charlottenberg, the train passes the By-8jö6 on the 
right, and next stops at (1,3 M.) Ämot on the Flagan-Sjö, where 
an extensive view is obtained. Pretty scenery. 2,3 M. Ottebol. 

3,aM. Arvika (Hotel Kristiania ; Stadshuset), wi AU ANREN. 
is beautifully situated on the Glafsfjord, here sulled ine lgatiort. 

which is connected with Lake Venern \y mesma I We Better 
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Canal. (Steamer to Seffle and Ämäl six times, to Venersborg and 
Gothenburg once weekly.) This long stretch of water is interesting 
from the fact that it marks the ancient bed of the Glommen, which 
once fell into Lake Venern, but now turns to the W. at Kongs- 
vinger (comp. p. 259). During the melting of the snow, part of 
the water of the Glommen still finds ite way into its old channel. 
In the vieinity is the Arvika Helsobrunn (‘sanitary spring’). Sev- 
eral iron-works, glass-works, and other manufactories. On the E. 
bank of the fjord are the pleasant estates of Vik, Skönvik, and Sund. 

Passing through several cuttings and a tunnel, the train next 
stops at (A,, M.) Edane, beyond which it crosses the picturesque 
Vermelen-Sjö (180 ft.) by a viaduct, 700 yds. long, and 105 ft. 
above the water at the hLighest point, and passes tlırough another 
tunnel. D,a M. Brunsberg, b,a M. Boda, 7,. M. Fageräs. Scenery 
less attractive. The train crosses the Norself, the discharge of the 
Fryken Lakes, by means of an iron *Bridge , 585 ft. long and 63 ft. 
in height, resting on iron pillars and massive granite foundations, 
the construction of which was attended with great difflculty owing 
to the soft character of the alluvial soil. About !/, M. to the S. is 
the Edsvulla Bruk, from which a steamboat plies to Lake Venern. 
A little beyond this bridge the train reaches — 

7,gM. Kil (352 ft.), the junction for Falun (p. 344; onethrough- 
train daily; fare 18 kr. 40 or 9 kr. 20 ö6.), of the projected new 
line to Venersborg (p. 263), and of a short branch-line to Fryksta 
or Frykstad (9 min.), on the Nedre Eryken Lake (215 ft.). 

From Fryksta a pleasant excursion may be taken to the three *Fryken 
Lakes (Nedre, Mellan, und Öfre Fryken). A steamboat leaves Fryksta 
three times a week (at present Tucs., Thurs., Sat. at 10 a.m.), in con- 
nection with the train from Kil, for 7Aorsby, at the N. end of the high- 
est of the lakes, which it reaches in 6 hrs., returning next day (at 8a.m.) 
in 5 hrs. — The Zryksdal, a valley 8 M. in length, is one of the most 
beautiful in Sweden, but the long steamboat-journey to Thorsby and 
back is rather fatiguing. It is preferable to land at *ZRotineros Bruk (the 
‘gem of Vermland'), between the central and the upper lake, visit the 
Fall of the Rotinaelf, and proceed to Sunne (Hotel), another pretty place, 
where Anders Fryzell, a distinguished puet and author of tales from 
Swedish history, was once pastor. — In the vicinity are several large 
iron-works, some of which belong to the Zdsvalla Bruks Bolag (“factory 
company’). — The scenery of Öfre or Norra Fryken is grander than that 
of the lower lakes. From Thorsby Bruk and Fryksändekyrka an excursion 


of two or three days ınay be taken to Finskog, a wild forest-region, where 
the poor cottages of the peasantry afford the only quarters for the night. 


9,5 M. Karlstad (*Stadshotellet; Hotel Kristiania,; restaurant 
and music at the Trädgärdsforening ; Ättkanten, a favourite resort 
to the S.E. of the town; post and telegraph-offlee at the town-hall, 
in the Stora Torg), the capital of Vermland, with 6500 inhab., 
entirely rebuilt after a fire in July 1865, is pieturesquely situated 
on the Tingvallıö, at the influx into Lake Venern of the Klarelf, 
which descends from the Norwegian mountains (p. 202). This is a 

eoınmercial place of considerable importance. "Ihe broad aireeia ate 
Nanked with hanıdsome houses , and some of them ate plantel win 
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trees. Among the chief buildings are the @ymnasium, the Fri- 
murarloge, and the Stadshotel. Pleasant promenades in the en- 
virons. Steamboat to Lidköping twice weekly, to Venersborg once 


weekly; a diligence also runs to Venersborg once weekly. 

From Karlstad or from Kil a visit may be paid to the Valley of the 
Klarelf. The train may be taken to Deje, a station on the Falun Rail- 
way (Bergsiagernas-Bana), 2!/j2 M. above Kil, whence we proceed to Ran- 
säter (the birthplace of Geier), and Uddeholm, where the Zifdal strictl 
so called begins. Beyond it the valley ascends into the most sequestere 
districts of Vermland and to the grand mountain-chain which separates 
Sweden from Norway. The last region in Sweden is the Finskog (forest 
uf the Finns‘), inhabited by Finns who were established here in the reign 
of Charles IX., and who still differ from the Swedes in customs and 
physique. — Beyond the frontier the scenery becomes even wilder and 
mure desolate, especially in the neighbourhood of the Femund-Sje (p. 02) 
the source uf the Klarelf, which is at first called the Femundselv and 
afterwards the Trysil. Instead, however, of proceeding so far N., the 
traveller may quit the valley before reaching Södra Finskoga, and follow 
the road leading from Granndby in Sweden to Keiserud (p. %59) in the 
valley of the Glommen; or he may ascend the valley to the Norra Fins- 
koga, cross the Norwegian frontier, and take the road from Mo to Arel- 
hus on the Osen-Se and Eiverum (p. WA). 

The train now skirts the N. bank of the vast Lake Venern 
(p- 282), of which however little is seen, and passes over six long 
bridges and a number of embankments, the construction of which 
was very costly. 10,; M. Skattkärr, 11,, M. Väse, 12,, M. Olme. 

13,3 M. Kristinehamn (Jernvägs- Hotel; Societetshus ; Gäst- 
yifvuregärd), a small trading town, with 4000 inhab., lies on the 
Vurnumsvik, a bay of Lake Venern. A famous fair, called the 
Fastnings-Marknad, takes place here annually in April. Steamboat 
twice weekly to Venersborg and Gothenburg. 


FROM KRISTINEHAMN TO FiLirstaD (d,8 M.) by railway in 21/,-8!/, hrs. 
(fares A kr. U, 2 kr. 856.).. Or by train to (1, M.) Nässundet only, and 
thence by steamer on the Öievettern, Stora Lungen, Aspen, and Daglösen 
lakes to Filipstad, a very pleasant trip. Filipstad (Stadshotel; Gästgifvare- 
gärd) is prettily situated at the N. end of Daglösen. Finest view from 
the neighbouring, Hasiaberg. Numerous iron-mines in every direction. — 
Railway from Filipstad via (2,7 M.) Mokärnshyltan, not far from which 
is Rämmen, where Tegner spent a great part of his early life, to (6,ı M.) 
Uddeholm on the Klarelf, with extensive iron-works, and (6,7 M.) Ede- 
bäck. — From Filipstad the traveller may return viä Daglösen to the 
main line at (6,5 M.) Ai} (see above). 

Beyond (14,4 M.) Björneborg the structure of the railway itself 
is an object ofinterest. 15,4 M. Karlskoga, whence a branch-line 
runs to the N. to Nora (and thence to Dyltu) and another to the 8. 
to Gullspäng on Lake Venern. 15,7 M. Degerfors, from which an- 
other branch-line runs to the N. to Vikersvik and Striberg. Be- 
tween these lines to the N. of Degerfors lies Lake Möckeln. 16,9 M. 
Svartä, 17,9 M. Hasselfors. 

18,9M. Laxä (Ruil. Restaurant), where the trains usually stop 
for 10 min. or more. About 1/gM. to theN. is Porla, a small 
watering-place. At Laxä we reach the Vestra Stambane., Ihe üi- 
way between Stockholm and Gothenburg (p.?IO), wuien wa 

some of the most important distriets in 8. Sweden and UNS 
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the Baltic with the N. Sea, following nearly the same direction as 
the steamboat-route through the Göta Canal and lakes Vettern and 
Venern. The scenery on the railway-route is generally pleasing, 
but nowhere striking. — 20,3 M. Vretstorp. 

21,7 M. Hallsberg (*Rail. Restaurant; Jernvägs-Hotel; Gäst- 
yifvaregärd) is an important station, being the junction for Orebro 
to the N. (p. 291) and Motala to the 8. ; stoppage of 10-20 minutes. 
Travellers from Stockholm may combine the railway-journey with 
the lake-route (R. 29, b) to Gothenburg by taking the train from 
Hallsberg to ni /ahrs.) Motala, and there joining the steam- 
boat (in 1879, Sund., Wed., Frid., 7.30 p.m.). — Beyond Halls- 
berg the train commands a fine view of the plain of Nerike, with 
the Kilsberg rising to the N. — 23M. Pälsboda, whence a narrow- 
gauge line runs to (5,4 M. in 31/a hrs.) Finspong, from which a 
steamer runs on Lake Glan to Eksund, near Norrköping (p. 366). 
24, M. Kilsmo lies pietnresquely on Lake Sottern, in the Orebro- 
Län. 25,, M. Högsjö. 25,9 M. Vingäker, a pretty place, is the 
central point of the district of that name, the inhabitants of which 
are a handsome race, remarkable for their picturesque costumes 
(now rapidly disappearing) and their love of travel. (See ‘Svenska 
Folket, Taflor af J. W. Walander’.) Farther on, the train passes 
Säfstaholm (the chäteau of which contains good paintings by Swe- 
dish masters, a sculpture of Adonis and Cupid by Byström, a Mer- 
cury by Fogelberg, ete.), Viren, the Kolsnar (nar, “lake’), and the 
Näsnur, with the chäteau of Sjöholm. 

27,8 M. Katrineholm (Rail. Restaurant) is the junction for 
Norrköping, Mjölby, Nässjö, and Malmö (R. 42). In the vieinity 
are the estates of Stora Djulö and Claestorp, with marble-polishing 
works, of the products of which there is an exhibition at Katrine- 
holm. The train now traverses the picturesque distriot of Söder- 
manland, with its extensive forests and numerous lakes (which last 
have given rise to the saying that ‘in Södermanland the Creator 
omitted to separate the land from the water’), and passes a number 
of large chäteaux belonging to the Swedish aristocracy. 28,8 M. 
Valla; 30 M. Flen, with the chäteau of Stenhammer on the Valde- 
mar (or Vummeln Lake). 

FROM FLEN TO EskıLgtuna railway in 13/4 hr. (fares 3 kr. 5, 1 kr. 50ö.), 
and thence to TAorshälla in !/ı hr., or Kungsör and Valskog in 11/4-1!/2 hr. 
more (comp. Excursions from Stockholm, R. 32). — To the 8. of Flen 
another branch-line runs in 2-21/2 hrs. (fares 3kr. 65, 1kr. 856.), to 


Nyköping (Assemblde-Källare; Rädhus-Källare), a town with 3400 inhab., 
on a bay of the Baltic. 


‚„ M. Sparreholm, with the estate of that name, a favourite 
Sunday resort of the Stockholmers. 32,, M. Stjernhof, 33,4 M. 
Björnlunda, 34,3 M. Gnesta, beyond which we pass the pictur- 
esque Frosjö or Lake Frustuna and Lake Sillen. 

From Gnesta an interesting excursion may beilsken Wo ine d.E. ko the 


chätcau of Tullgarn, near Aby, and to Trösa (Stadkällere), & small wun 
on the Baltic, from which a steamboat plies to Bödertelje and Stockholm. 
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34,9 M. Mölnbo, 35,9 M. Jerna. 

37 M. S8Södertelje, from which a short branch-line runs to 
(0,, M.) Nedre Södertelje, is the first station on the canal-route 
from Stockholm to Gothenburg (p. 287). The train orosses the 
Södertelje Canal by a handsome drawbridge or swing-bridge (sväng- 
bro). The scenery here is pleasing, but soon loses its interest. 
38,,9 M. Tumba, with the large paper-manufactory of the Bank of 
Sweden. 39, M. Huddinge, beyond which is the Nyboda Tunnel 
(300 yds.); 40 M. Liljeholmen. The train crosses the Ärstavik, a 
bay of the Mälar, by means of an embankment (300 yds.), to the 
left of which is a bridge for the road, and beyond it the Reimers- 
holm and Löfholm, while to the right is the sugar-manufactory of 
Tanto. We then pass the Södra Station, where few of the trains 
stop, beyond which a tunnel, 470 yds. long, leads under the Söder- 
malm to the bank of the Mälar. The train then crosses a bay of the 
Riddarfjärde, passes the Mälartorget in Staden, skirts the E. side 
of the Riddarholm, crosses another arm of the Riddarfjärde by an 
iron bridge 268 yds. long, and finally stops at the Central Station 
at the S.W. angle of the Norrmalm quarter. 

Stockholm, see p. 295. 


28. From Frederikshald or from Strömstad to 
Gothenburg. 


i. By Steamboat. 


STEAMBOATS from Frederikshald and Strömstad to Gothenburg (shout 
18 Sw. M. in all) several times weekly in 10-12 hrs. or more (comp. R. 26). 
The vessel’s course is chiefly within the ‘skärgärd'‘, or belt of islands 
flanking the coast. 

This is the most direct route to Gothenburg, but is less inter- 
esting than the route from Frederikshald by the Dalslands Canal, 
which is recommended to travellers who desire a glimpse at the 
most interesting canal, the largest lake, and the finest waterfall 
in 8. Sweden. Those, on the other hand, who intend to travel 
from Gothenburg to Stockholm by the Göta Canal will probably 
prefer now to proceed direct to Gothenburg. 

The coast-scenery is uninteresting, especially to those who have 
seen that of Norway, but the climate here is said to be unusually 
healthy (the ‘Madeira’ of Sweden), and the sea-bathing places are 
much frequented in summer. The water is much salter and purer 
here than in the recesses of the long Norwegian fjords. At some 
of the watering-places there are also mud-baths (gyttjabad). The 
inhabitants are chiefly fishermen, descendants of the ancient vik- 
ings, who have left representations of their exploits in the ‘Häll- 
ristningar’ which are still to be seen in the parish of Tanum near 
Grebbestad, at Brastad near Lysekil, and e\aewhere. Aimany ya 
on the coast there are still remains of aneient santles, WNnDr, wu 
ehambers [valar), and monuments (bautastenar), w {HR waren 
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is justly regarded as one of the oradles of the early sagas of the 
North. The fishermen are not unfrequently prosperousand wealthy, 
especially those of Smögen. The o0d, herring, lobster, and oyster 
fisheries are the mostimportant. The thousands of islands through 
which the steamer threads its course are little more than bare rocks. 
Oroust and Tjjörn, however, the largest of them, form exceptions, 
being fairly clothed with vegetation and a‘ places well cultivated. 

3 M. Strömstad (Gastgifvaregärd, kept by Gegerfett, with 
restaurant; private apartments also procurable), a town with up- 
wards of 2000 inhab., the first Swedish station at which the steam- 
boat touches, is a favourite watering-place, situated at the efllux 
of the Strömsä from the Strömsvatn. The badgytija ("bath-mud’), 
which possesses sanitary properties, is obtained from the Boijarvik, 
to the N. of the town, near the mineral spring Lejonkällan. In 
the environs are numerous caverns (bergsgrotior; the largest of 
which is Osterrödshälan) and giant cauldrons (jätiegryttor), which 
have been formed partly by the action of water and partly by that 
of ancient glaciexrs. Strömstad is a great depöt of oysters and lob- 
sters. The Nutural History Museum is open to the public on Sun- 
days, 12-1 o’clock. 

Roads lead from Strömstad to the N. and N.E. to (21/4 M.) the 
Soinesund and to (21/, M.) Hälle on the Iddefjord, on either of 
which bays Frederikshald may be reached by boat in 11/a-2hre. — 
A pleasant excursion may also be taken to the S.E. viä Bratta 
(755 ft.) and Hofsäter to the (A M.) Bullare Sjöar, two long, narrow 
lakes, upwards of 4 M. in length, at the N. end of which lies 
Berby, in Norway, from which a local steamer usually runs to 
Frederikshald. From Hofsäter the road leads to the $. to (1!/4 M.) 
Östad, (21/3 M.) Tanum, and (2? M.) Fjällbacka (see below). This 
district is rich in sagas, and contains many Hällristningar (rudely 
engraved stones). 

Beyond Strömstad the course of the steamer is chiefly inom- 
skürs. Near (31/4 M.) Grebbestad was fought the battle of Greby, 
where there are numerous tombstones. A road leads hence to 
(11/, M.) Tanum and the Bullare Lakes (see above). The next 
station is (1 M.) Fjällbacka, with 800 inhab., the central point of 
the Swedish anchovy-trade. To the W. are the Väderöar. Wenow 
enter the Sotefjord, with its numerous sunken rocks (blindskär). 
On the peninsula of Sotenäs to the left are the fishing-villages and 
bathing-places, Smögen, Grafverna, and Tangen, beyond which is 
the Alalmö, inhabited by the Mulmöpyttar or Mulmöbarn, a small 
and peculiar race, who are supposed to be a remnant of the abori- 
ginal Finnish population of Sweden. About 4 M. from Fjällbacka 
we reach — 

11 M. Lysekil, a favourite watering-place, lying on the 9, ex- 
tremity of the long peninsnla of Stängenüs, t0 he. ol wiieh ie 
the Bokenäs. Between these peninsulas Yies the Gullmarsfjord, 
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extending to the N.E, to (21/2 M.) Saltkällan, 1/3; M. beyond which 
lies Qvistrum , a prettily situated place. By road from Saltkällan 
to Uddevalla about 21/4 M. — Steamers ply twice weekly between 
Lysekil and Saltkällan, and daily between Lysekil and Uddevalla, 
and there is usually one steamer weekly between Strömstad and 
Uddevalla. 

UVadevalla (Gastgifvaregäard; Andersson; Bruhn), a busy trad- 
ing town, with 6000 inhab., prettily situated on the Byfjord, lies 
31% M. to the E. of Lysekil, and is not touched at by the direct 
steamers between Christiania or Frederikshald and Gothenburg. 
Pleasant walks in the environs. The Skansberg is the best point 
of view. The Kapellbackar (200 £ft.), to the 8., are faıned for their 
fossils. In the vieinity is @ustafsberg, a pleasant watering-place. 
— Railway to Venersborg (p. 281) in 11/ hr. (two trains only). 
Steamboat from Uddevalla to Gothenburg ten times weekly 
(6-8 hre.). 

Beyond Lysekil the larger coasting steamers steer to the W. of 
the islands of Skaftöland, Oroust, and Tjörn (‘outer course’, yitra 
vägen). In Skaftöland are Fiskebäckskil and Grundsund, inhabited 
by fishermen and seafaring men. Between Lysekil and Marstrand 
are the large lighthouses Mäskärs Fyr in Oroust, to the W. of 
Mollösund, and Hamnskärs Fyr, near the dangerous Paternoster 
Skär to the N. of Marstrand. Some of the steamers touch at Q@ull- 
holmen in the Hermanö, Mollösund in Oroust, and the Klädesholm, 
all fiehing and sea-bathing places. The steamboats from Udde- 
valla to Gothenburg usually take the ‘inner course’ (inra vägen) 
through the Svanesund and between the mainland and the islands 
of Oroust and Tjörn. About 41/4 M. from Lysekil, and 5 M. from 
Uddevalla, we next reach — 

15 M. Marstrand (Stadshotellet), a town with 1400 inhab., 
the E. side of a small island, visited by about 2000 sea-bathers 
annually. The handsome church of 8t. Mary dates from 1460. In 
the middle of the island is St. Erik’s Grotto with a spring once 
used in connection with heathen sacriflcial rites. Opposite the 
town, to the W., rises the fortress of Karlsten, the ‘Gibraltar of 
the North’. Tothe N. is the Xoö, with a small bathing-place. — 
About 21/4 M. farther S. the steamboat reaches the mouth of the 
Göta-Elf, which it now ascends to — 

18 M. Gothenburg (p. 271). 


ii. From Frederikshald to Gothenburg by the Dalslands Canal. 


235 Sw.M. Roap ta Strand, 8/, M.; STEAMBoAT to Venersborg, 15 M., 
twice weckly (1879, Wed. and Sat., 2 p. m., passing the night at Billings- 
Zor s, and arriving next day at Venersbarg” at 2. 3 p- m.; fares 13!/2, 8l/e, 

6 kr.); Raıtway thence to Gothenburg, Ga M., in 3!/z2 hre., or by STEAN- 

BOAT through the Trollhätta Canal in 9 h 

This is the most interesting route Arom Krederikcait io Suinssiiutu. 
and is recommended to travellers who do not intend w trana feum ST as 
burg tu Stockholm by the lake-route. At present Ihe raule OW AST 
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while days. the mizht (of Wei. sr nat.) beinz spent at Billinzsfuors. ılm 
the reyoree direztism ıbe stzam'sat at present leaves Venersborg ın Mund. 
and Frid. at 9 a.m.. spend: the mi;ht ar Bengisfors. aud reaches Strand 
mexı da, at 123) p.m.: 5, ihat passengers must Icare Guthenburg by 
train u send. sr Ihurs. erenin;, and spend a ni;hi at Venersburg.) 


The Dalslands Canal, constructed by Bursn Niels Eriesson 
(brother of the "caloric engineer John Eriesson) in 1363-68, at a 
est of 11, million kr., traverses the most beautiful lakes of the 
provinee of Dalsland, a distriet bounded by Lake Venern on the 
ß. and by Bohus-Län anıl Norway on the W. side. The canal had 
already been projeeted in 1766. but the plan remained in abeyance 
for a eentury. The lakes conneeted by the canal are Stora Lee S,0n 
(5 M. long). Foxen, Lee Längen, and Silen, and as each of them 
lies higber than the next, is was necessary to construct Numerous 
loeks to admit of the ascent and descent of vessels. The ascent 
froın Lake Venern (154 ft. above the sea-level) to Lake Äklängen 
is 35 ft.. thence to Lake Laxren 6) ft., and from Laxen to Luke 
Leelängen 60 ft. ; lastly from Leelängen to the Stora Lee there is 
an ascent of 26 ft. — The scenery is pleasing the whole way, 
though hardly so interesting as that of the Göts Canal, and less 
iiınporing than that of the Trollhätta. The structure of the canal 
itself is an object of great interest, especially near Häfverud, where 
it is a triumph of engineering skill. 

From Frederikshald to (23/4 M.) Strand, a drive of 31’9-4 hrs., 
partly through the picturesque Tistedal. At Strand we reach the 
Stora Lee (331 ft.), a narrow lake 6 M. in length. (Steamboat to 
Vestra Ed, atthe 8. end of the lake, at present Tues., i p.m.) 
From Strand the steamboat steers to the N. to Foren, as the N. 
end of the Stora Lee is called, and then to the 8. to Trankils- Kyrka 
and Lennartsfors, a waterfall which it passes by means of three 
locks. It now enters Lee Längen (305 ft.), a lake AM. long. Near 
(iustafsfors, a station on the E. bank halfway down the lake, an- 
other canal diverges to the Vestra and Östra Silen lakes, to which 
a steamboat usually plies weekly. At the 8.E. end of Lee Längen 
we pass through the two locks of — 

Bengtsfors (Gästyifvaregärden), where the steamers in the op- 
posite direction spend the night. The steamer now descends what 
ınay be termed a staircase of five locks to (2/, M., while the trav- 
eller may walk) — 

Billingsfors ((ästgifvaregärden), where the steamer spends the 
night (7!/, hrs. from Strand). If all the berths are engaged, pas- 
songers are provided with quarters for the night on shore without 
additional payment. Billingsfors is prettily situated, and the 
neighbouring Kasberg commands a fine view. 

We now enter the Lar-8jö (245 ft.), on the E. bank of which 
lles*Baldersnäs, a charming country-house belonging to Hr. Wärn, 

# merchant of Gothenburg, with pleasant grounda, hothousee, ate, 
(eurious grottoes in the limestone-rock). — Six more \orks nası 
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descend to Rävarpen (192 ft.), and another at Katrineholm to 
Aklängen (185 ft.), a narrow lake with wooded banks , at the S.E. 
end of which we reach — 

“Häfverud (Inn), the most striking point on the Canal. Great 
engineering difficulties had to be overcome here by Ericsson’s ge- 
nius. As the loose nature of the soil on one bank and the rocks on 
the other rendered it practically impossible to construct a canal 
adjoining the river here, Ericsson conceived the bold plan of throw- 
ing an aqueduct (116 ft. long) over the waterfall itself, and in 
the execution of his plan he has been eminently successful. The 
scenery at this point is also pleasing. While the vessel descends 
the four locks, the passenger may land and ascend to a small Temple 
on the left (E.) bank, which affords a fine view. 

Below Häfverud are the two höljar of Ofre and Nedre Hoin. 
(Hölja, a calm reach between two waterfalls.) Two locks descend 
thence to the Upperudhölja, beyond which the steamer traverses the 
Hjerteruds-Sund and the Svansfjord. Lastly it descends through 
the largest of all the locks to Köpmannabro on Lake Venern 
(19 ft.), and steers along the W. bank of Lake Venern (about 

1/g hrs. more) to — 

Venersborg (91/g hrs. from Billingsfors),. Thence to Gothen- 

burg, see R. 29, ii. 





The RaıLway (completed in 1879) from Frederikshald to Sunnanä on 
Lake Venern (p. 263), from which the steamboat may be taken to Veners- 
borg, forms another route to Gothenburg. About halfway it passes Vestra 
Ed, at the 8. end of the Stora Lee. The projected line from Sunnanä to 
Venersborg, now in course of construction, will complete the railway 
communication between Christiania, Frederikshald, and Gothenburg;; but 
the direct steamboat-voyage will still be as expeditious, as well as plea- 
santer in fine weather, while the Dalslands Canal route from Frederiks- 
hald onwards will always be the most interesting. 


Gothenburg. — Hotels. *Hacgrunn's and Göra KÄLLARE, both in 
the Södra Hamngata, near the Stockholm railway-station; KRISTIANIA, 
Drottningtorget 4; Royaı, Ostra Langatan 8; *HÖöTEL Garnı, Skeppsbron 1; 
NEPTUN, Magasingatan 1, etc. — None of these hotels are of the highest 
class, but several afford very fair quarters; and the charges are generally 
moderate. . 

Restaurants. Börsen, Ostra Hamngatan, Gustaf-Adolfs-Torg; *@öta- 
Källare; Stibergsliden, with view of the harbour. — Oafes (Schweizerier): 
Börsen; at the *Trädgärds-Forening. 

The Gothenburg Lıicensiına System, which has given rise to so much 
controversy, has been in :operation here for many years and is said to 
have worked well. It is at least certain that drunkenness has diminished 
greatly of late years. The system was also introduced at Stockholm in 
October, 1877, and the results are said to have been beneficial. The 
leading features of the system of licensing, or rather of non-licensing, are 
that a company is empowered to buy up all licenses and existing rights, 
and to open & limited number of shops for the sale of pure and unadul- 
terated spirits, the salaried managers of which have no interest whatexex 
in the sale of the spirits. The company, which ia under Ihe vugalion 
of the municipality, after deducting interest at Ihe rate I 6 Sn Sr Ss 

the cApital expended, hands over the whole of the surylus yto 
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eivic authorities, thus affording very aubatantial relief to the rate-payers, 
and to some extent throwing the burden of maintaining the poor upon 
those who impoverish themselves by their own improvidence and intem- 
perance. 

Post-Ofüce, Packhus-Torg. Telegraph- Office, in the Museum, Norra 
Hamngatan. 

Money Ohangers. Söderström, Skeppsbron 1; Odell, Franska-Tumten, 
by the Skeppsbro; Schröder, Norra Hamngatan. 

Cabs (Droskor). Per drive within the town, 1-2 pers. 75ö., 3-4 pers. 
1 kr.; longer drive 1!/4-3%/4 kr. — For one hour 1-2 pers. 1l/s kr., 3-4 pers. 
2kr.; each additional !/2 hr. 60 or T5ö. 

Steamboats. To Christiania (comp. RR. 26, %) four times weekly in 
13/2-16 hra. (faren 18, 12 kr.); to Strömstad and Frederikshald (see above) 
alımost daily; to Uddevalla ten times weekly; to Frederikshaun four times 
weekly (in ä hrs.; fares 8, 6, Akr.); to Copenhagen daily (11-24 hrs.), 
some of the steamers Eoine direct, others touching at internmediate ports 
(cabin 15-18, ateerage 12-16 kr.); to Stockholm through the Trollhätta and 
Göta Canals and Lakes Venern and Vettern three times weekly (at present 
Tues., Thurs., Sat., 11 p.m.), in 21/2 days (fares 25, 17, 12kr.); also a 
coasting steamer from Gothenburg to Stockholm twice weekly in Sl/s- 
A days: to London on Thursdays (from London on Fridays); to Aull on 
Fridays (from Hull on Saturdays); to Zeith fortnightly; also to Hamburg, 
etc. — Sınall steam-launches (änyslupar) also ply frequently from Skeps- 
bron to Älippan, Majorna, Nya Varfvet, Nya Elfsborg, Längedrag (ses- 
baths), Bratten, and Stjernvik (sea-hathe). 

Bea Baths at Längedrag and Stjernvik. River Baths by the Hisingbro. 
Warnı Baths in the Stora Badhus and in the Brunnspark. 

Favourite Resorts. *Trädgärdaforenings- Park (music 7-10.30 p.m.); 
*Lorensbery, with a bust of Wadman, the pnet, by Molin. 

English Ohurch in the Rosenlundsgata (reached by the Ekelundsgata 
from the W. end uf the $. Hamngata). 


(lothenburg, Swed. Göteborg (57° 4%’ N. lat.), a busy and pros- 
perous commereial city, with about 70,000 inhab., lies on the 
(ötaelf, about 3/4 M. (d Engl. M.) from its mouth, and possesses an 
excellent harbour, which is rarely closed by ice. The wide plain 
surrounding the town, though diversifled with a few barren gneiss 
hills, is unattractive. The town itself presents a remarkably hand- 
some and pleasing appearalce, for which it is largely indebted to 
the enterprise and public spirit of the wealthier inhabitants. The 
suburbs of Gullbergs Vass and Stampen to the E., Haga, Albosta- 
den, and Annedal to the W. and S.W., and Masthugget, Majorna, 
and Nya Varfvet to the W. now form part of the town. Gothen- 
burg is quite a modern place, having been founded in 1621, and 
it is to the Dutch settlers of that period (ineluding the wealthy 
Abruhum Cabeliou) that it owes the peculiar form of its streets 
and canals. The first great impulse was given to its commerce by 
the great continental blockade, during which it formed the chief 
depöt of the English trade with the north of Europe. The prin- 
cipal foreign merchants now resident here are Scotch and German. 

The business-eentre of the town, about equidistant (B min.) 
froım the railway-station and the principal steamboat-quay, is tho 
GusTar-AnoLFs-Torg, on the N. side of which rises the *Börs, 

or Erchange, the finest ediflee in Gothenburg, sreeted in the Rc- 
naissance style in 1849, and embellished with iwele aat-ion 
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columns in front. To the W. ofitis the Rädhus, or Town Hall, 
designed by Nie. Tessin, and built in 1670, but afterwards con- 
siderably altered. Behind it rises the German Christina-Kyrka. 
The centro of the Torg is embellished with a Statue of Gustavus 
Adolphus, the founder of Gothenburg, designed by Fogelberg. 
This was the second statue cast from the same model. The first 
was wrecked when on its way from Hamburg to Gothenburg, and 
was reoovered by sailors of Heligoland, who claimed so exorbitant 
a sum for salvage that the Gothenburgers refusod to pay it, and 
proferred ordering the statue to be executed anew. The original 
Statue now adorns the Domsheide at Bremen. 





Pe wor 123.000 er 

At the S.E. angle of the Torg is the junction of the Srora- 
Hanx-Kanaı and the Östra-Hamn-Kanal, the two most important 
of the canals interseoting the town. The former is Nanked with 
the handsome quays called the Norra and the Södra Stora Hamn- 
yuta, at the N.W. end of which is the Stora Bommens Hamn with 
the Skeppsbro, the landing-place of the large steambonts. 

In the Norra Stora Hamngats ie Gütshorgu-Museusn, a wer- 
torio: 
dustrial objects (admission on week-days 10. wäh 








collection of pictures, coine, 1Omogien KERN SIT 





on Sundays, 12-3 and 6-8, 10 3.). PERERE OS 
AB 


In the centre of the town, a little to ihe 8. ol ine, 
Baspsxer'y Norway und Sweden. 
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Hamngata, riscs the Domkyrka, or Cathedral, consecrated in 
1815. 

The Östra-Hamn-Kanal, skirting the E. side of the Gustaf- 
Adolfs-Torg, leads to the N. to the Lilla Bommenshamn, the start- 
ing-point of the small local steamers. At the junction of this 
canal with the Stora-Hamn-Kanal, opposite the S.E. angle of the 
Gustaf-Adolfs-Torg, is the Brunnspurk, where a number of fish- 
ing-boats from the Bohusliner Skär (islands of the coast-distriet 
between Gothenburg and Strömstad) usually lie with their cargocs 
of ‘Klipfisk’ caught and dried on the W, coast of Norway. 

To the E. of this point the Södra Stora IHlamngata leads to the 
Wallgraf (‘moat‘), to the left of which is the Railway Station in 
the Drottningtorg. Beyond the Wallgraf lies the *Garden of the 
Trädyärdsforeniny, with its hothouses and cexotic plants (restau- 
rant; music in the evening; adm. 10 ö.). 

In the environs are the numerous pleasant-looking villas of the 
wealthy merchants of Gothenburg. Among the handsomest are 
Stora and Lilla Underäs, Vilhelmsberg, and particularly Öfveräs, 
all belonging to Mr. Diekson,, who among other enterprises has 
organised several scientific expeditions to Spitzbergen (admission 
granted). 

On the S. side of the Wallgraf extends the pleasant Kungspark, 
intersected by the Nya Allee, adjoining which is the New Theutre, 
completed in 1869. In front of the theatre is placed a replica of 
Molin’s Bältespännäre (p. 319). — To the W. of this point, on 
the left side of the Nya Allee, rises the Haga-Kyrku, the church 
of the suburb of that name, designed by Edelvärd, and erected in 
1856, a great part ofthe cost having been defrayed by Mr. David 
Carnegie, a wealthy Scotch brewer. 

Among other churches recently erected may be mentioned the 
English Church, in the Rosenlunds-Gata, at the 9. end of the 
Kasernen-Torg; the Roman Catholic St. Josephs-Kapelle, in tlıe 
Spanmälsgata; the Synayogue, in the Stora Nygata; the St. Johun- 
nis Kyrka, on a rocky eminence in Masthugget; and Karl-Johans- 
Kyrka in Majorna. 

The interesting Neio Cemetery (‘Nya Begrafningsplatsen’) con- 
tains a monument to Bengt Fogelberg by Molin, that of Sven Ren- 
ström by Scholander, etc. The large trees were transplanted from 
the old vemetery in 1865 at great cost. 

Gothenburg contains numerous cotton-mills, engine-works, 
breweries (such as Mr. Carnegie’s porter-brewery in Majorna), and 
sugar and other manufactories. — The W. suburb of Majornı, 
which has been united with Gothenburg within the last ten years, 
possesses extensive shipbuilding yards. 

The right bank of the Götaelf is formed by the large and fer- 

tile island of Hısınarn, which lies in the ewtuary althe river, 
and is connected with Gothenburg by & handaome iron Beidge, 
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constructed in 1874, with a large movable portion capable of being 

opened to almit of the passage of vessels.. On this island is 
Lindholm’s Mekanisk Verkstad, where many of the useful Swedish 
steam-launches are built. 

Lejonet and Kronan, disused redoubts on the S. side of the 
town, are good points of view. 

The *Erxcursion to the Falls of Trollhätta (p. 280), most con- 
veniently made by train (3 hrs. each way), is reeommended to 
those who have one day only at command. 


TowNS TO THE S. OF GOTHBENBURG. 


Steamboats ply almost daily from Gothenburg to the principal 
towns on the W. coast, but few travellers will extend their tour 
in this direction. The steamboat traverses the skärgärd and ceross- 
es the Askimsfjord. The wooded Sarö, a pretty island, is much 
frequented by sea-bathers (steamer from Gothenburg daily). Var- 
berg (Warbergs Hotel; Gästgifvaregärden) is another sea-bathing 
place; the picturesquely situated castle on the peninsula to the 
W. is now a house of correction. Passing Morupstänges Fyr,, the 
steamer next stops at Falkenberg (Gästgifvaregärd ; Hotel Kodring- 
ton), on the Atra, with 1500 inhab., the chief depöt of the ‘Halm- 
stadlax’. — Then Halmstad (Hotel Märtinsson ; Svea), with 6800 
inhab. , on the Nissaä, with considerable salmon-fisheries. (Rail- 
way to Vernamo, to be continued to Nässjö; p. 370.) The next 
steamboat-station is Laholm on the Luyad. Then Torekov, at the 
S. base of the Hallandsäs, a diluvial range of hills, 650 ft. in 
height, extending to the S.E. to Skänen, which is intersected by 
other chains of similar character. These hills consist chiefly of 
sand and loose stones, and are either the huge moraines of prim- 
eval glaciers, or ancient submarine deposits. Off Torekov lies Hul- 
lands Väderd, an island protecting the harbour, and so named to 
distinguish it from the Väderöar in the Bohuslän in the Sotefjord 
(p- 1319 Lastly the Kullaberg, or Kulien, and Helsingborg (see 

‚iv). 


29. From Gothenburg to Stockholm. 
i. By Railway. 


42, M. Two through-trains daily, a night-train in 12 hrs. 10 min., 
and a day-train in 14 hrs. X min. (fares 38 kr. 65, 27 kr. 9, 17 kr. 9ö.). 
The very slow local and mixed trains (fares 32 kr. %, 33 kr. 65, 15 kr. 56.) 
take 1Öl/2 hrs. to reach Hallsberg, and on the following day 131/2 hrs. 
more to reach Stockholm. 

This important railway (the Vestra Stambana) intersects the 
whole of Sweden from S.W, to N.E., and connects the two most 
important cities in the kingdom. The scenery ie ylaauiny neu 
the whole way, but has no pretension 10 gtandeut. BER 

Leaving Gothenburg the train paasen the wulufo Ne 
a‘ 
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on the right, and on the left the Götaelf, Gullbergs Vass, and the 
old redoubt of Lejonet. It soon quits the broad valley of the Göta, 
and enters that of the Säfvea. Passing (0,3 M.) Partilled, the train 
stops at (1,4 M.) Jonsered,, beautifully situated on the Aspen-Sjö. 
Near (1,9, M.) Lerum it crosses the river by a bridge of five arches, 
and ascends to (2,; M.) Floda, atthe W. end of the lake of that 
name. Farther on, the line traverses an embankment 914 yds. 
long, and is carried through the hill called Krösekullen by a cut- 
ting 1007 yds. long, Scenery still very pleasing. 3,5M. Norsesund. 

4,. M. Alingsäs (Nya Hotellet), with 2200 inhab. and several 
large manufactories, prettily situated near the influx of the Säfve& 
into Lake Mjörn, was founded in 1611 by inhabitants of the 
neighbouring town of Lödöse, which had been destroyed by the 
Danes. — The train crosses the Säfveä several times, quits that 
river near (d,, M.) Lagmansholm, and traverses several extensive 
moors (svältor). ‚2 M. Värgärda. 

7,; M. Herrljunga,, a prettily situated place, is the junction 
of branch-lines to the N.W. to Venersborg and to the N.E. to 
Lidköping, and of another to the $. to Boräs. Railway-travellers 
from Stockholm may diverge here to Venersborg in order to visit 
the Falls of Trollhätta. 

From HERRLIUNGA TO BoräÄs (3,0 M.), railway in 1 hr. 55 min. (fares 
2 kr. 95, 1 kr. 600.). At stat. Zyjung begin the dreary moors known a8 
Svältor (famine lands’). Stations Borgstena, Fristad. — Boräs (Hotel 
Vestergötland; Eklund’s; Boräs Hotel), with A000 inhab. and numerous 
cotton-mills, is a pleasant little town. Pretty walks in the environs. 

FROM HERRLJIUNGA TO VENERSBORG (6,1 M.) railway in 38 hrs. (fares 
A kr. 30, 2 kr. 45 ö). Between Herrljunga and (1 M.) Vedum is the Ha- 
kebergsskog, one of the extensive Svältor of W. Götland (see above). 
2 M. Vara. The country is flat, but fertile. 2, M. Häkantorp (branch- 
line to Lidköping, p. 277; 2,6 M. in il/shr.). 3M. Ulsftorp, 3,8M. Grästorp. 
To the left rise the Halleberg and the Hunneberg, which the train ap- 
preaches at (4,5 M.) Sahlstad. To the right is the Dettern, a bay of Lake 
Venern. The train passes between the two hills just named. 5, M. 
Lilleskog lies at the base of the precipitous Halleberg (A85 ft.), on which 
there is an ättestupa (see p. %63). On the left rises the Hunneberg (500 ft.). 
On the plateau of the Halleberg is a long and narrow lake, and on that 
of the Hunneberg lie twenty-three small lakes, from which several 
pieturesque waterfalls descend. The formation of these hills resembles 
that of the Kinnekulle, but without the limestone. At Hufvudnäsön, 
beyond (d, M.) Rännum, the train crusses a fall of the Götaelf, at its 
efflux from Lake Venern, by a bold iren bridge, and reaches (6, M). 
Venersborg (see p. 81). . . 

The railway crosses the Trollhätta Jand Gothenburg line at Öznered 
and runs thence to (2, M.) Uddevalla (p. 269). 


8, M. Foglavik; 9,4 M. Sörby. At Marka Kyrka the line 
reaches its highest point (740 ft. above the sea-level), and then 
passes through a deep cutting. 

10,7 M. Falköping (Jernvägshotel, Rantenshotel, both at the 
station) is the junction for Jönköping and Nässjö (see below). 
Halt of 10-15 minutes. The town, with 2000 inhab., lies 1/, M. 

from the station. Margaret ot Denmark defestel King Aivert ot 
Sweden here in 1389, and in consequence of hie viun ae Ihrem 
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Scandinavian kingdoms were united by the Kalmar Union (p. 361). 
On the neighbouring Mösseberg (‘cap hill’; 820 ft.) is a hydro- 
pathic establishment. This hill and the neighbouring Älleberg 
resemble the Kinnekulle (see below) in formation, The upper 
part consists of trap-rock. 


142 M. Stenstorp is the junction of a branch-line to the W. to 


Lidköping on Lake Venern, and of another to the E. to Hjo on 
Lake-Vettern. 


FRoM STENSTORP To HJo (3,6 M.) railway in 21/2 hrs. (2kr.15, ikr. 45ö.; 
no first class). Stations: Daia, Svensbro (branch-line to Ekedalen and 
Tidaholm), Vreten, Fridened, Korsberga, Mofalla. — Hjo (Jernvägs- 
Hotel; Gästgifvaregärd; Stadskällare), a town with 1400 inhab., is charm- 
ingly situated un Lake Vettern, in a district known as @uldkrokan 
(‘golden corner’). Several large estates in the vicinity. Steamboat once 
weekly to Stockholm viä Vadstena, Motala, and the canal-route, and 
once weekly to these statiouns and Jönköping. On the opposite bank, 
2 M. distant, lies Hästholmen, a steamboat-station, with the Omberg 
(p. 33; boat 5 kr.). 

FRoM STENSTORP To Lipxörine (A, M.) railway in 28%/, hrs. (2 kr. 80, 
1 kr. 9 ö.; no first class). The train crosses the Brunhemsberg, between 
the Hornborgasjö and Billingen, and traverses the Arevalla Heath, the 
largest military exercising-ground in Sweden. Stations (0, M.) Espäs, 
(1 M.) Broddetorp. About !/ M. to the E. of (1, M.) Arvall, near the 
‘skjutsstation’ Älostret, at the base of Billingen, stands the interesting 
*Varnhemskyrka, a Gothic monastery-church containing tombs of early 
Swedish kings. (From Sköfde, p. 278, the church may be reached by 
crossing Billingen, a walk of 1!/ı M.) 

2,, M. Skara (Gäsigifvaregärd; Stadskällare), once & famous episco- 
pal town, mentioned by Adam of Bremen, now with 2900 inhab., was 
anciently a great stronglold of Swedish paganism. Near it are Gudhem 
and Husaby on the KAinnekulle, where sacrifices used to be offered. The 
Cathedral was conseorated by Bishop Ödgrim im 1151. The exterior, 
which has been sadly disfigured, is poorly restored, but the interior is 
still very fine. It contains a monument to Zrik Sopp, who saved the 
life of Gustavus Adolphus at the battle of Stuhm (in W. Prussia) in 
1629. To the N. of the town is the mineral spring of Zund. — 3,» M. 
Vinninga. 

4,7 M. Lidköping (Hotel Lidköping; Svea; carriages to the Kinnekulle), 
a town on the ZLidanelf and Lake Venern, with A200 inhab., rebuilt after 
several fires, is the starting-point for a visit to the Kinnekulle. We 
may reach this range of hills either by driving to (1!/z2 M.) Vesterplana, 
whence a ruad crosses the hill to (11/2 M.) Forshem, Österäng, Ärnäs, 
Syöberg, (1,7 M.) Björsäter, and Mariestad (p. 278); or we may take the 
steamboat (or & sailing-boat) to ZHellekis, from which Zukasiorp (plain 
inn), situated near the highest point, is 1 hr. distant. 

The *Kinnekulle is one of the most interesting hills in Sweden, 
buth gevlogically and in point of scenery. It occupies an isolated posi- 
tion between Lake Venern on the W. and the plains of W. Götland on 
the E., and is about 2 M. long and 3/, M. broad. It boasts of forests, 
valleys, bold cliffs (klefvor, a word used by the Norwegians also), rich 
pastures, and numerous farms and hamlets, forming quite a little world 
of its own, and the vegetation is unusually luxuriant, apple and cherry- 
trees growing wild here. The hills rise gently in the form of different 
terraces, each of which generally marks a different geological formation. 
The rocks consist of granite, sandstone, alum-slate, limestone, clay-slate 
and lastly trap at the top, which has forced its way in a liquid condi- 


tion through all the strata below it. This range ai nie aumlaııs 
numerous grottoes, the finest being the Mörkeklef , west Röneck 2 AI 
which there is a clear spring. The parishes of Vester „Dster, TEASn. 
Plana, and parts of those uf Klefva und Husaby Yie iu IMS x 


Sye 
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the W. side are the loftily situated Räbeck, Blomberg, Rjelmsäter, and 
Hellekis, with its extensive quarries; on the N. side are Hönsäler and 
other villages: and on the 8. side Zusabykyrka (1 M. from Lidköping), 
the most ancient cathedral-church in Sweden. A fine view of the buld 
and picturesyue hills is obtained here. °Aögkullen (T11 ft. above Lake 
Venern. 916 ft. above the sea-level), the highest point, commands an 
uninterrupted view of the lake and Vester-Götland. Conspicuous fea- 
tures in the landscape are the Källandsö (with the chäteau of Leckö) 
idköping, Mariestad, and the hills to the 8. (Billingen, Mösseberg,, an 

Alleberg). 

Steamboat from Lidköping to Kristinehamn and Karlstad unce weekly. 

Beyond Stenstorp the structure of the line is an object of in- 
terest, and fine views are enjoyed towards the EE — 12, M 
Skultorp. 

13,, M. Sköfde (Jernvägs-Hotel,; Gästgifvaregärd), an old town 
with 2600 inhab. , prettily situated at the foot of Billingen, has a 
water-cure establishment which attracts visitors. Promenade in 


the Boulogner Skog (‘Bois de Boulogne’). 

FROM SKÜFDE TO KARLSBORG (4,1 M.) in 13/42 hrs. (fares 3 kr. 10, 
2 kr. 3, 1 kr. 45 ö.), viä /gelstorp, Tibro, Fagersanna, and Mölltorp. — 
Karlsborg (*Johansson's Inn), the only fortress in the interior of Swe- 
den, was founded in 18% as a rallying-point and refuge in case of hostile 
invasion, but is still uncompleted. It is beautifully situated on the 
Vanäs, & promontory projecting into Lake Vettern, at the extremity of 
which stands a royal pavilion. A new harbour has been constructed 
between the Zindö and the Pukö. On the Botiensjö, an arm of Lake 
Vettern to the W., rises the Vaberg, commanding a fine view of the 
lake. 

Karleborg liesatthe E. end of the W. half ofthe @öta Canal (see below). 
Steamers bound for Gothenburg leave Lake Vetiern here, touching at 
Rödesund, and enter the Bottensjö (p. 283). 

14,9 M. Väring, 15,6 M. Tidan, 16 M. Moholm. 

Branch Line (in 1 hr. 8 min.; 1 kr. %, 75 ö.) to Seckestad, Jula, 
and Mariestad (*Siads-Hotel), prettily situated at the Induz of the Tidasn 
into Lake Venern. Steamboat weekly to Lidköping, to Amäl, and to 
Kristinehamn and Karistad. 

17,, M. Töreboda (Jernvägs-Hotel,; Gästgifvaregärd), where the 
train crosses the Göta Canal (see below), is a rapidly increasing 
place in an uninteresting distriet, but beyond it the scenery im- 
proves. 18,4 M. Elgaräs, 20 M. Finnerödja. To the left we obtain 
an extensive view of the Skagern-Sjö. The train next traverses 
Tiveden, a dreary forest-clad region, famed in the military annals 
of Sweden, and then passes the lake and village of Bodarne. 


21,3 M. Laxä, and thence to (42,3 M.) Stockholm, see R. 77. 
ii. From Gothenburg to Stockholm by Steamer. 


Göta Oanal. Venern. Vettern. 


STEAMBOAT three times weekly in 2 days (1879, Tues., Thurs., Sat., 
11 p.m.; from Stockholm on the same days, 6 p.m.; fares %, 17, 12 kr.). 
— RaıLwar to Trollhätta (6, M.; fares 5b kr. 45, 8 kr. 0 ö.; return 
8 kr. X, 5 kr. 10 ö.), two trains daily. 


Göta Canal. The problem of uniting the E. and W. coasts of 
Sweden by a water-highway, the greater part, of which already exi- 
sted in the form of navigable rivere and \akes, began to oeuuyy Üe 
attention of engineers early in the A6th century. "The cuiel IS SERIEN 
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to its solution was presented by the formidable waterfalls and catar- 
acts of Trollhätta, and the first attempt to overcome the difficulty 
was made at the beginning of the 1öth cent. by the talented en- 
ginsers Svedenborg and Polhem, who proceeded to construct three 
locks (Ekeblads, Polhems, and Elvii Sluss), by means of which they 
hoped to enable vessels to pass the waterfalls. In 1755, however, 
after several interruptions, the enterprise had to be abandoned, 
and these old locks now form a not unpicturesque ruin. In 1800 
eight new locks were successfully constructed, and are stillin use, 
serving for the passage of small vessels; but, as these soon proved 
inadequate for the requirements of the shipping trade, eleven new 
locks on a larger scale were formed by Ericsson in 1836-44. AI 
these locks are situated at Äkersvass, 1, M. from the village of 
Trolihätta, besides which there are two at Lilla Edet and one at 
Äkersström , below Trollhätte, and two more above it, at Brinke- 
bergs Kulie near Venersborg, where the waterfall of Rännum, 
68 ft. in height, has to beavoided. These immense locks, forming 
a kind of staircase by means of which vessels are enabled to ascend 
and descend with ease and safety between the North Sea and 
Lake Venern, 144 ft, above it, form one of the principal objects 
of interest on the canal and lake-route between Gothenburg and 
Stockholm. All the different parts of the canal between the two 
cities are collectively known as the GöTA CAnAL, though each 
part has a local name of its own. — Travellers who desire merely 
to visit the grand falls of Trollhätta and the locks are recommended 
to take the morning train thither from Gothenburg and to return 
the same day. As the steamboats leave Gothenburg at night, no- 
thing is seen of the river and canal scenery until the morning. 
The time-table, however, is so planned that most of the fine 
scenery is passed during the day. — In the following description 
the hour of arrival at each important station is given in accordance 
with the time-tables of 1879. The second hour mentioned is that 
of the arrival of the steamboats coming in the opposite direction. 
Starıstıcs. After the completion of the Trollhätta Canal in 1800, 
the task of connecting Lake Venern with the Baltic by a series of other 
canals still remained for the Swedish engineers to execute. Surveys had 
already been made for this purpose by David Thunberg at the close of 
last century, but the plans were finally adjusted by Baron Baltzar von 
Platen, with the aid of Thomas Telford, an English engineer, in 1808. 
These other canals, eonnecting Lake Venern with Lake Vettern, and the 
latter with the Baltic, were constructed in 1810-32 at a cost of about 
5 million crowns. The total distance from the N. Sea to the Baltic by 
the canal-route is about 260 Engl. M. (to Venersborg 60, thence to Sjötorp 
80, and from Sjötorp to Mem 1% Engl. M.). The artificial part of this 
water-way, including 7A locks in all, is about 56 Engl. M. in length. 
The highest points of the canal are at Tätorp and Motala, where it enters 
Lake Vettern, 300 ft. above the sea-level. The canal is 46 ft. wide at the 
bottom and 86 ft. on the surface, and ia 10 fi. in depin. Tine al ur 


locks, called ‘bestämmande slussar', are waed for regulatıng Tue \enaı \ 


the water. The canal is crossed by upwards ol Wriäges, und uert Sn 
zumerous sluices for the purpose of \etting of the eier WDR TSyRT 
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are necessary. About 7000 barges and small steamers ply between the 
N. Sea and Lake Venern, and about 3000 between Lake Venern and the 
Baltic annually. 


As the steamer quits Gothenburg the lofty redoubts of Kronan 
and Lejonet are conspicuous objects in the view. The busy river- 
traffic ie gradually left behind, and we soon reach the handsome 
ruined Castle of Bohus (Bagahus, Bahus), the largest in Sweden, 
from which the Län, or district derives its name, situated at the 
E. end of the large island of Hissingen, which divides the estuary 
of the Göta into two arms. To the left, opposite the castle, lies 
the little town of Kungel/ (Hotel) with 900 inhab., on the W. 
bank of the river, which formerly belonged to Norway. Higher 
up lies the island of Tjurholmen. A little beyond it, on the right, 
is Gamla Lödöse, once a fortified place and an important commer- 
cial town, many of whose inhabitants removed to Nya Lödöse, 
farther down the river, as the navigable channel had become 
choked with alluvial deposits,. In 1619 Gustavus Adolphus founded 
Gothenburg, and peopled it with settlers from the latter town. 
The characteristic scenery of Bohus Län, with its bare rocky hills, 
is gradually replaced by a more smiling and cultivated region, 
with a number of manufactories and pleasant country-seats on 
both banks of the river. 

At Lilla Edet we ascend through two locks, in order to avoid 
a waterfall 10 ft. in height, above which the Göta EIf is 16 ft. 
above the sea-level, and its current inconsiderable. This part of 
the canal is called the Ströms-Kanal. We next pass through a 
lock at Äkersström , the first on the Trolihätta Canal, and soon 
reach the — 

(5.45 a.m. or 9.15 p.m.) *Äkersvass Locks, eleven in number, 
the most interesting structures of the kind on the Göta Canal. 
The eight older locks and the remains of the three oldest should 
also be noticed. As the steamer takes about 2 hrs. to ascend (and 
as long to descend) through the locks, passengers have ample time 
to land and inspect the neighbouring — 

**Waterfalls of Trollhätta (guide unnecessary), The falls are 
six in number, besides which there are several cataracts and ra- 
pids, distributed over a distance of 160 yds., and in all 108 ft. 
in height. Neither the falls nor their adjuncts can be called 
picturesque, and the effect of the principal falls is diminished by 
the islands in the middle of the stream ; but the enormous volume 
of water makes the spectacle extremely imposing, and in this re- 
Bpect they are unsurpassed in Europe. The best general survey 
of the falls is obtained from a rocky height near their lower extre- 
mity. About 300 yds, below the falls we observe the Flottberg- 
strüm, a cateract about A ft. in height, adjoining which is the un- 

Anished Elvii Sluss, formed by blaating the rock in 1753-55. 
Approaching the falls, we pass the cavern cslled Olidehölen, md 
first come to — 
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Helvetesfallen (‘hell falls’), three in number, and together 
27 ft. in height. Above them the river expands into the com- 
paratively calm Hojumsvarp, beyond which we reach — 

Stampeströms Fallet, 8 ft. in height, and the adjacent *Polhems 
Siuss, one of the old locks blasted in the rock, 62 ft. in depth. 
Above this fall is — 

*Toppöfallet, 42 ft. in height, by far the finest of the series, 
in the middle of which is the *Toppö, an island reached by a 
swaying iron bridge (25 ö.). The ‘Skräddareklint', a rocky barrier 
formerly here, has been undermined and carried away by the 
stream. The Kungsgrotita bears the names of numerous visitors. 
The water’s edge is reached by descending on the lower side of 
the island, but caution is necessary. The last and uppermost of 
the series is — 

Qullöfallet, 23 ft. in height, in the middle of which is the 
Guilö, an inaccessible wooded island. The bank of the river is 
thickly covered here with houses and manufactories. The total 
power of the falls has been estimated as equal to that of 225,000 
horses. To the E. of the fall is the old Ekeblads-Siuss. 

Above the locks the steamboat traverses the Äkerssjö (125 ft.) 
and a reach of the canal 2150 yds. in length, and at the Kafvel- 
damm re-enters the Göta-Elf. 

(8 a.m. or 7 p.m.) Trollhätta (Heliström’s Hotel, tolerable), a 
small town with 3000 inhab., consisting almost entirely of manu- 
factories, which avail themselves of the motive power afforded by 
the river, and of workmen’s houses. 

Above Trollhätta are the rapids of Stalibacka, which the steam- 
boat avoids by means of the canal of thatname. On an island here 
are the remains of the castle of Edsborg. On the right rise the 
imposing wooded Halleberg and the Hunneberg, which last may 
be ascended by a flight of steps and a new path from the Nygärd, 
by Brinkebergs Kulle, or Rännum. Here the steamer passes through 
two more locks and enters the Xarlsgraf, 1/4 M. in length, leading 
into Lake Venern. 

(10 a.m. or 5 p.m.) Venersborg (Stadhuset ; Hotel Victoria), a 
town with 5300 inhab., at the 8. end of Lake Venern, lies at the 
point where the river Göta emerges from the lake, and is entirely 
surtounded with water. On theE. side are the lake and the river, 
and on the W. side the Vassbotten, which the canal called the Karls- 
graf (see above) connects with theriver. On the E. side the Göta is 
erossed by the Rännumsbro and an iron bridge over the Hufvud- 
näs Fall; on the W. side the Dalbobro, a stone bridge, crosses the 
lake to Dal; and towards the 8. the Gropbro, constructed in 
1642, crosses the Karlsgraf. The town has frequently been burned 
down, and now consists of unusually spacious streets, Txtensuns 
market-place. No fewer than sixty steamboaats mann eaynent 
communication between Venersborg and Gothenbuts, Swen, 
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the chief towns on Lake Venern, and the canals diverging from the 
lake. The most important of these, next to the Göta Canal, is the 
Dalslands Canal (p 270). 

Lake Venern, an immense sheet of water (14 M. long; 7M. 
wide between Äımäl and Mariestad; about 52 Sw. sq. M. or 
2289 Engl. sq. M. in area; 1ä3ft. above the sea-level), where 
storms not unfrequently impede the navigation, forms an inland 
sea into which fall most of the rivers of Vester-Götland and Verm- 
land, ineluding the Älarelf, one of the largest rivers in Sweden. 
These rivers, which frequently expand into the long lakes so 
characteristic of the Scandinavian peninsula, traverse vast tracts 
of forest, and afford easy and natural routes for the transport of 
timber to the lake, whence the canal-routes convey it either to 
the W. orthe E. coast. The banks are for the most part flat and 
uninteresting, the principal heights being the Halleberg (285 ft.) 
and Hunneberg near Venersborg and the Kinnekulle (p. 277) 
near Lidköping. 

The steamer now steers along the W. coast of Lake Venern, 
with its numerous rocky islands, resembling the Skärgärd of 
the Scandinavian coasts., The next point of interest we reach 
(about 4 hrs. from Venersborg) is the Läckö, an island about mid- 
way between Sunnanä on the W. and Mariestad on the E. bank, 
with a picturesque old castle of that name, originally erected in 
the 13th or 14th cent. by the bishops of Skara, restored by Jacob 
Pontusson de la Gardie and his son Magnus Gabriel early in the 
17th cent., and now the property ofthe crown. Passing Mariestad 
(p. 278), which lies in a bay to the right, but is not visible from 
the steamer, we next reach the — 

(4 p.m. or 10 p.m.) Bromö, an island with glass-works of some 
importance, beyond which the steamer steers to the E. and enters 
another part of the Göta Canal. The first station here is — 

Sjötorp, a prettily situated place, commanding a view of the 
lake and of the Kinnekulle to the 8.W. in the distance. The 
dock, shipbuilding-yards, and manufactories here present a busy 
appearance. Beyond Sjötorp the steamer passes through eight 
locks and traverses a pleasant tract of country. After several more 
locks we pass near the village of Rogstorp and the church of Ly- 
resta, and next reach the two locks of Norrgvarn, with an aque- 
duct of four arches situated between them. At Hajstorp, near the 
church of Fredberg, are nine otherlocks, beyond which the steamer 
soon stops at — 

(11.30 p.m. or 3a.m.) Töreboda (Jernvägs Hotel; Gästgifvare- 
gärd), a railway and steamboat-station of considerable importance, 
with a handsome new church, and in the vicinity a number of 

pleasant country-seats, We next pass Jonsboda, with the neigh- 
bouring church of Björkäng, and Fägreds Kyrka, Venen unin- 
seresting. Numerous small windmills, "The next place ol am 
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importance is Vassbaeken, beyond which the scenery is more 
picturesque. The canal here has been hewn in the solid rock at 
places. About 31/3 M. from Lake Venern the steamboat passes 
through another lock at Tätorp and enters the lake of Vik, the 
highest part of the route, Iying about 300 ft. above the sea-level, 
157 ft. above Lake Venern, and 11 ft. above Lake Vettern. After 
having traversed the Vik and another canal-reach, the vessel 
descends by a lock (constructed in 1813, the oldest on the present 
route), by means of which a waterfall is avoided, to the Bottensjö, 
a bay of Lake Vettern. At the head of this bay lies Forsvik, with 
iron-works, an engine-factory, and paper-mills. The banks here 
are hilly. On the W. side rises the Vaberg. At — 

(5 a.m. or 10.30 p. m.) Rödesund, near which is the fortress 
of Karlsborg (p. 278), the stesmer passes through another short 
cana] and enters *Lake Vettern (289 ft.), 12M. long, and averag- 
ing ? M. in width. Like Lake Venern, it forms a large inland 
sea, into which numerous rivers empty themselves, while the 
Motula-Elif forms its only outlet. Although less extensive than 
the sister-lake, it is even more liable to sudden storms which 
endanger the navigation, and on both lakes the miseries of sea- 
sickness are often experienced. The banks of the lake are on the 
whole far more pioturesque than those of Lake Venern, and the 
water is exquisitely clear. Among the hills on its banks the Va- 
berg on the W. bank and the Omberg opposite to it are conspicu- 
ous, each rising about Ö80 ft. above the lake. The finest points 
on the lake are the Karlsborg and Hjo (p. 277), on the W. 
bank; the Visingö, a pieturesque island towards the S. end ; JöR- 
köping, at the 8. end; and Grenna, Hästholmen, with the Omberg, 
and Vadstena on the E. bank. Atthe N. end of lake lies Asker- 
sund (1500 inhab.), where its banks are flat and uninteresting. 
Jönköping and Hjo are good starting-points for a visit to the above 
points (see pp. 288. 290), or Vadstena may be found more con- 
venient. — The steamer, on emerging from the Bottensj6ö, steers 
across the lake to the E, to — 

(7 a.m. or 9 p.m.) Vadstena (Hotel Vadstena, Bellevue, both 
near the Hamnpark ; baths adjoining the lake; ‘skjuts’ to Motala, 
Nyby, near Hästholmen,, ete.), a town of ancient origin, with 
2500 inhab., became a place of some importance after the found- 
ation of the monastery of St. Birgitta in 1383, around which it is 
built. The monastery was suppressed in 1595, and is now a 
lunatic asylum. The *Monastery Church, erected in 1395-1424, 
called the Bläkyrka from the oolour of its stone and by way of 
contrast to the brick Rödkyrka, is worthy of a visit, It contains a 
monument to Duke Magnus and others of interest. The floor is 
paved with tombstones, bearing the Runie chmarkenm «un 
formed the cognisance (bomärke, vapenmärke, küldmärke) SI s® 


deoessed. Queens Philippa and Katarino ze Aw mer vn. 
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The sacristy contains the remains of St. Birgitta and her daughter 
St. Katarina, which are preserved in a reliquary covered with red 
velvet. A peculiarity of the church is that the choir is at the W. 
end. (The Alockare lives near.) — A fine example of a Swedish 
castle of the 16th cent. is the *Vettersborg, close to the lake and 
the harbour (the old moat), which was erected by Gustavus Vasa, 
The interior, which has been used successively as a school, a 
manufactory, and a store-house, is uninteresting. A window is 
shown as that from which the insane Duke Magnus of Östergöt- 
land, one of the sons of Gustavus Vasa, threw himself into the 
lake, attracted, as he declared, by the songs of sirens. Finely 
vaulted chapel. Extensive view from the tower. — Besides the 
Göta Canal steamers, which cross the lake, others run twice weekly 
to the principal places on the lake. 

(8 a.m. or 7.30 p.m.) Motala (Motala Hotel, Stortorget; Prins 
Karl, to the 8. of the Storbro, with pleasant garden on the river; 
baths by the harbour), a town with 2000 inhab., is prettily situ- 
ated in park-like scenery on the Värvik, at the efflux of the Mo- 
tala from Lake Vettern. It lies about midway between Gothen- 
burg and Stockholm, at the W. end of the eastern half of the 
Göta Canal (Ostergötisk Linie). The road to Skenige commands a 
fine view. A shady *Promenade leads on the bank of the canal to 
(1/4 M.) Motala Verkstad (see below). At Motala there is a ‘be- 
stämmande sluss’ or reservoir lock, used for the purpose of regu- 
lating the quantity of water in the canal. — About 11/, M. to the 
N. is the favourite watering-place Medevi, with chalybeate springs 
(Röda Källan, Högbrunnen, Amiralskällan, and Gustaf Adolfs 
Källa). Fine view from Lusthusbacken. 

Travellers arriving at Motala from Jönköping or Nässjö, and 
intending to proceed to Stockholm by the Göta Canal, are recom- 
mended to proceed by road or small steamboat to Motala Verkstad, 
and there join the canal-steamer. Travellers by steamboat from 
Gothenburg should also land at Motala and walk thence by the 
canal to the Verkstad, but they will hardly have time to inspect 
the works. 

*Motala Verkstad (Fru Flodin’s Hotel), 1/4 hr. from Motala, 
is an extensive and interesting establishment (1700 hands), com- 
prising iron-works and an engine-factory, founded in 1822, and 
the property of a company. Visitors are admitted. Professional 
men may apply to Hr. Carlsund, the director, for special infor- 
mation. The works are driven by a single water-wheel, which is 
turned by the water of the canal 38ft. above it. In the Dufvedal, 
on the N. side of the works, is the simple tomb of Baron v. Platen 
(d. 1829), the chief engineer of the canal, whose son, the minister 
v. Platen (d. 1875), is also buried here. Immediately beyond the 

Verkstad are the five *Locks ot Borenshult, by mesne ol wich 
vessels descend to the pieturesque Lake Boren, IL. \ower. With 
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the exception of the locks and waterfalls of Trollhätta, the ınost 
interesting part of the whole canal is that between Motala Verk- 
stad and Berg on the Roxen. 

*Lake Boren (237 ft.), 11/4 M. long, and nearly 1/, M. wide, 
the water of which is also beautifully clear, is next traversed by 
the steamer. On the S. bank rises the church of Ekbyborna, near 
which is the estate of Ulfäsa, once the property of St. Birgitta 
(d. 1373) and her husband Ulf Gudmarsson, and afterwards of 
several illustrious descendants of their family. On the N. bank 
is the church of Krigsberg. At — 

(10 a.m. or 5.30 p.m.) Husbyfjöl, a pretty place, with an inn 
and another ‘bestämmande sluss’, or regulating lock, the steamer 
quits the lake and enters another reach of the canal, running on 
the S. side of the Motala-Elf. The scenery continues to be 
pieturesque and park-like in character. On the left is Kungs- 
Norrby, a royal domain, once the property of the Vasa family, and 
beyond it the Kungs-Norrby-Sjö, with which the canal runs nearly 
parallel. On the right is the beautiful village of Brunneby, with 
a church now used as a store-house. Between the canal and the 
lake we next observe Ljung, an estate and country-seat belonging 
to Count Mecklenburg, with a manufactory of beetroot-sugar. 
Farther on are the iron-works of Jakobslund and the pleasant es- 
tate of Brunnby, with alock, and a little beyond it are fifteen other 
locks at short intervals, by means of which the steamer descends 
about 120 ft. to Lake Rorxen. j 

(1 p.m., in both directions) Berg lies at the W. end of Lake 
Roxen, a sheet of water 21/, M. long and 1 M. broad (106 ft.), of 
which it commands a fine view. As the steamer takes 2-3 hrs. to 
pass through the locks, passengers have ample time to visit the 
interesting Vreta Klosterkyrka. It once belonged to a monastery 
situated here, which was founded in the 12th cent., and where 
Ebba Lejonhufvud, Gustavus Vasa’s mother-in-law, who refused 
to abjure the Roman Catholic faith, died in 1549. The church, 
which has been almost entirely rebnilt since its original erection, 
contains monuments to King Inge (d. about 1123) and his 
queen Helena, restored by John III. (d. 1592), King Valdemar 
Byrgesson (d. 1302), and to several members of the Douglas family 
who entered the Swedish service. In the vieinity is Kungsbro, at 
the influx of the Motala into Lake Roxen, once the property of 
Gustavus Vasa. The most interesting part of the canal-route ter- 
minates here. Passengers may either proceed hence by the road 
to Linköping (p. 368), about 11/, M. to the S.E., or go on by the 
steamer to Norsholm, and complete their journey to Stockholm by 
railway (p. 368). 

On the hilly and wooded N. side of Lake Roxen ara Stiewnorp, 
Grensholmen, and Rundstorp, The 8. bank ot he \due a Arte, 

but well cultivated and not unpietuzesgue, To Tue VE, SS“ 
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1/2 M. from the lake, and connected with it by a canal, is Lin- 
köping (p. 368). 

(5 p.m. or 10.30 a.m.) Norsholm lies at the E. end of Lake 
Roxen, at the entrance to another part of the canal, which is 
crossed here by the Stockholın and Malmö railway (lt. 42). Pas- 
sengers may disembark here and proeeed by the night train (at 
present 1.30 a.m.) to Stockholm (arr. 6.56 a.m.), but no great 
saving is eflected, as the steamboat is due at Stockholm at 9.15 
a.m. — The Motala and tlıe Göta Canal issue from Lake Roxen 
here, the former falling into Lake Glan, about 1 M. to the N. 
The steaıner descends three locks, and at Hulta enters the narrow 
lake of Asplänyen, 1/g M. in length. At Snövelstorp it quits the 
lake, passes the church of Vesira Husby on the right, and next 
reaches the ‘regulating lock’ of Klämman. Farther on, the canal 
is carried at a considerable height above the surrounding country, 
Beyond Venneberga Bro we descend the four locks of Karisborg 
and two more at Muriehof, and soon arrive at — 

(10 p.m. or 6 a.m.) SBöderköping (Hotel Gütakanal), a town 
with 1800 inhab., and an important place in the 13th-i6th cen- 
turies, when it boasted of a castle, two monasteries, and five 
churches. It lies on the Göüta Canal and the once navigable Storä. 
The $8t. Lars and the Drothems Kyrka are now the only old build- 
ings worthy of mention. The neighbouring Aydroputhic Establish- 
ment attracts numerous Swedish visitors. The water is obtained 
from St. Itagnhild’s Källa, where the vessels for drawing the water 
arc of a kind peculiar to Sweden. Above the canal, on the N. 
side, rises the kumundershäll. 

The steamer descends through a lock at Söderköping and an- 
other at the foot of the hill just mentioned, and passes Liljesta on 
the right. About 1/9 M. froın Söderköping it reaches the last lock, 
the 7Ath through which it has passed, where a marble slab bears 
the inscription: ‘Om Herren icke bygger huset, sü arbeta de [üfängt, 
som derpa bygga’ (except the Lord build the house, they labour 
butin vain that build it). At this point, the E. end of the Göta 
Canal, lies — 

Mem, on Slätbaken, a long and narrow bay of the Baltic, where 
the scenery again becomes more interesting. About 11/, M. to 
the E. of Meın we pass the picturesque ruined castle of *Stege- 
borg, once occupied by King Birger Magnusson (d. 1321). It was 
rebnilt on a larger scale by Gustavus Vasa (d. 1560), and here his 
son John III. (d. 1592) was born. The vessel then enters the 
Trunnöfjärd at the mouth of the Slätbaken creek, and steers past 
Gottenvik, a pretty bay with wooded banks. Farther on, the steam- 
er’s course is partly on the open Baltic and partly through the 
ınonotonous skärgärd flanking the coast, where the intricate navi- 

| gatlon requires the utmost attention of the pilot. 
(2 a.m. or 1.30 a.m.) Oxelösund, the terminus of Ihe braneh- 
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railway to Nyköping and Flen (R. 42). The next point of inter- 
est, about 11/9 M. to the S. of Södertelje, in a bay of the Baltic, 
is the handsome chäteau of Horningsholm, on the Mörkö, which 
occupies the site of an old castle to which many historical remi- 
niscences attach. It belonged to the famous family of Sture in 
the 15th and subsequent centuries, and afteiwards to the families 
of Baner and Ribbing. Christina Gyllenstjerna died here, and 
the daughter of one of the counts Sture was abducted hence by 
Eric Stenbock, In 1719 the old castle was burned down by the 
Russians, and the estates afterwards came into the possession of 
the Counts Bonde, by whom the present chäteau was erected. — 
At the N. end of the bay in which the Mörkö is situated the 
steamboat enters the short Södertelje Canal, connecting the Baltic 
with the small Lake Maren and Lake Mälaren, to the level of 
which the steamboat ascends by means of a lock. 

(7 a.m. or 8.15 p.m.) Södertelje (Stadskällare; Igelberg’s 
Hotel), a town with about 3000 inhab., a place of considerable 
antiquity, was entirely destroyed by the Russians in 1719. The 
church of St. Ragnhild is said to have been built by the queen of 
that name, the wife of King Inge the Younger, about the year 
1100. The hydropathic establishment here attracts numerous 
visitore from Stockholm. ‘Kringlor’ (ring-shaped cakes) and 
‘pepparkakor’ (gingerbread) form a specialty of the place. — Se- 
veral trains and steamboats to Stockholm daily. — The steamboat- 
trip hence to Stockholm traverses the beautiful scenery of Lake 
Mälaren, which is seen to great advantage by early morning or 
late evening light (comp. R. 32). | 

(9.15 a.m. or 6 p.m.) Stockholm, see p. 295. 


ii. By Jönköping and Lake Vettern. 


RaıLway to Jönköping (17,3 M.), two through-trains daily in 6-8 hrs., 
including the halt at Falköping (express fares, 15 kr. 60, 11 kr. 30, kr. 
95ö.; slow trains, 13 kr., 9 kr. 55 ‚6er. 10ö.). The goods-train (2nd 
and drd class), which takes 14!/g-15 hrs. to perform a journey of 115 Engl. 
M., should of course be avoided. — STEAMBOAT from Jönköping to Vad- 
stena twice weekly in 69/488, hrs. (1879, Wed. and Sat., 12.15 p.m:, 
touching on Wed. at Hjo).. — CAanAL STRAMBOAT from Vadstena to 
Norsholm three times weekly in 10 hrs. (1879, Mon., Thurs., Sat., 7 a.m.). 
— Raıtway from Norsholm to Stockholm (19,1 M.), three trains daily, in 
61/2-8%/, hra. (fares 16 kr. 30, 12 kr. 58, 7 kr. 70ö.; slow trains, 14 kr. 45, 
10 kr. 60, 6 kr. 70ö.). — A steamboat also leaves Jönköping for Stock- 
holm three times a week (1879, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., at 11.30 p.ın.), 
of which the traveller may avail himself for part of his journey. It 
usually leaves Motala at 7 a. m., Norsholm at&p.m., and reaches Stock- 
holm at 9.30 or 10.30 a. m. next day. Another steamer runs once weekly 
(1879, Sat. 2 p.m.) from Jönköping to Visingö, Grenna, and Hjo. 

This is one of the pleasantest routes in Southern Sweden, though 
without pretension to grandeur of scenery. A plan should be prepared 
beforehand with the aid of the last number of the 'Kommunikationer.' 
The journey to Jönköping occupies one day (or it may be yerfarmei ıy 
the night train), a second day should be devoteA \n Grenne , vuuiner S 
Hästholmen and the environs, and & fourkh to Yadsunu wud AaWin, 

so that the whole journey will occupy D-8 Aays. 
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From Gothenburg to Falköping, see p. 276. The night-ex- 
press stops nowhere between Falköping and Jönköping. — The 
junction where this line diverges from the main line to the N. is 
properly called Ranten, from an ancient heathen altar of thatname 
in the neigbbourhood. The principal hotel (Rantens or Jernvägs 
Hotel) is situated here. Falköping Stad (Gästgifvaregärd), 1/; M. 
distant, is the station for the town, at which the express train 
does not stop. The next station, Vartofta, is the junction for 
Ulricehamn, a town with 1100 inhab. atthe N. end ofthe Lake 

sunden (reached by a narrow-gauge line in 21/; hrs.). The train 
erosses Lake Sträken (2 M. long) by means of an embankment 
420 yds. in length. Several unimportant stations. At (4,8 M.) 
Habo the train reaches Lake Vettern and in clear weather com- 
mands a view of the Visingö and Grenna in the distance. Beyond 
(d,6 M.) Bankeryd we reach (6,6 M. from Falköping, 17,3 M. from 
Gothenburg) — 

Jönköping (*Jönköpings-Hotel, with garden; Lundberg’s, in 
the town, unpretending; Jernvägs-Hotel, at the station ; *Stora 
Limugnen, a restaurant beautifully situated on the Munksjö, 
5 min. from the town), atown with 13,000 inhab., lying in a 
charming situation at the 8. end of Lake Vettern (288 ft.), a vast 
expanse of water about 12 M. long and 2 M. hbroad (comp. 
p-. 283). On the 8. side of the town lies the Munksjö, which is 
connected with Lake Vettern by a canal. Being almost entirely 
surrounded by water, the town, like Stockholm, is sometimes call- 
ed the ‘Swedish Venice’. Pleasant walk to the E., following the 
bank of the lake part of the way, to Ostra Kapellet; still finer, to 
the *Dunkehallar, a hill to the W., with numerous villas. The 
latter road leads past the famous Match Manufactory (not shown 
to the public), the produce of which (‘tändstickor utan svafvel och 
fosfor’) is met with in almost every part of Europe. Beyond 
Stora Limugnen (see above) is the *Munksjö Papperbruk, which 
largely exports a kin of roofing-pasteboard and different kinds of 
paper to S. America. — New Promenades on the quay and on the 
site of the old castle, to the E. of the canal. In front of the Ele- 
mentarläroverkhus (elementary school) rises the handsome Bolin- 
derska Fontänen. — The reservoir of the Waterworks, 259 ft. 
above the town, 1/2 hr. distant, commands an extensive view. 

The *Taberg (1096 ft.), with famous iron-mines, 1 M. to the 
S. ofthe town, commands a noble survey of the forests of Smä- 
land. — Another interesting point is *Husgvarna, 3/4 M. to the 
E., with its manufactories and the waterfalls of the Husqvarna, 
the finest of which is near the inn and is reached by passing 
through the garden of the ‘disponent’ (factory-manager). Magni- 

flcent view of Lake Vettern, especially by evening light. 


FRoM JÖNKÖPING To NAssJö (&M.) reilway An A-Wlahr. Garen dar, N, 
2 kr. 406.; or 3 kr, 2 kr. Q, 1 kr. Mö). The train sommanAR Ana 
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retrospeotive views of the lake as it leaves Jönköping, but afterwards 
traverses an uninteresting district. Nässjö, see BR. 42. — Travellers from 
Malmö are recommended to diverge from the main line at Nässjö in 
order to visit Jönköping and Lake Vottern, while those proceeding from 
Stockholm to Malmö should endeavour to visit Motala, Vadstena, and 
Jönköping on the way. 

STEAMEBR (in 2 hrs. , 3 times weekly, see above) to *Visingö 
(Inn), an island about 11/5, M. long and 1/4 M. broad, once the 
property of the powerful Counts of Brahe, and now aroyal domain 
(kungsladugärd). The pieturesque ruin of Visingborg, the an- 
cient castle of the counts, is on the E, bank, surrounded with fine 
timber. In the 17th cent. Count Per Brahe founded a grammar- 
school and a library here, which were closed in 1811. The Church, 
completed in 1636, is an interesting ediflce, containing monu- 
ments of Count Per and his wife. The island is fertile and well 
cultivated,, and contains an extensive Oak Plantation, the timber 
of which is used -in the government dockyards, and numerous fine 
walnut-trees. At the bottom of the lake at the 9. extremity of the 
island are a few scanty relics of the ancient castle of Näsbo. Se- 
veral kings of Sweden once resided in the island, including Mag- 
nus Laduläs, who died here in 1290. The road to the S. end of 
the island passes the interesting @ilbert’s Grotio. — The island 
lies about 3/4M. from Grenna, the passage to which may safely be 
made by small boat in fine weather. The steamer crosses in 1/5 hr. 


*Grenna (Gästgifvaregärd), a town with 1400 inhab., founded 
by Count Per Brahe in 1652, is beautifully situated on theE. bank 
of Lake Vettern. Like the Visingö, the place once belonged to’ 
the wealthy and influential Counts Brahe, but was annexed to the 
royal domains by Charles XI. towards the end of the 17th century. 
The ruined castle of *Brahehus, to the N. of the town, commands 
an admirable view. — The next steamboat-station, 2M. to the N. 
of Grenna, and reached in 11/5 hr. thence, is — 

Hästholmen (Gästgifvaregärd), another charmingly situated 
spot on the E. bank of Lake Vettern, with a new harbour. At the 
back of the village lies the fertile ‘Plain of Vadstena’. The chief 
attraction here is the excursion to the Omberg and Alvastra, once 
of the most interesting in the southern half of Sweden. (Boat 
with a rower who acts as guide 2-3kr.‘, a carriage may be ordered 
to convey the traveller back from Alvastra to Hästholmen. The 
whole excursion occupies 3-4 hours. Or the traveller may find it 
convenient to drive in the evening from Alvastra to Vadstena, 
3M. distant, viä Nyby on the Täkernsjö, or to Mjölby, a station on 
the main line, 31/, M. from Hästholmen ; see p. 369.) 

The *Omberg, the most interesting hill in S. Sweden next to 
the Kinnekulle, begins a little to the N. of Hästholmen and ex- 
tends for upwards of a mile along the bank of the iake, mir 
about %, M. in breadth. Hjessan ("the erown\, ine iighest Im 

rises at the 8. end, near Hästholmen. On ihe AAenen riss 
BAEDEKER'8 Norway and Sweden. D 
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the Mäkeherge (*gall-hills’, 291 ft.), Eifverums Udde (‘promon- 
tory’), and the Rödgafrel (‘red gable’, 141 ft.) rise abruptly from 
the water, while the gently sloping E. side of the hill is furrowed 
with valleys and richly clothed with forest. The hill consists 
chiefly of gneiss and mica-slate, but transition limestone, elay- 
slate. and sandstone also oceur. This is the northernmost place 
in inland Sweden where the red beech (fagus sylratica) thrives, but 
in Bohus Län it occurs as far north as 55° 30’ N. latitude. The 8. 
end of the hill, with its red-roofed eottages, is the most pietur- 
esque part. 

A boat conveys the traveller into the *BRödgafvels Grotla, a 
eavern 66 ft. long and 29 ft. high, being the largest of a number 
of grottoes in the deeply furrowed cliffe here, which recall the 
coast of Capri. In ealm weather we may then row along the base 
of the pieturesque rocks to Rödgafvels Port, where the lake attains 
its grestest depth (408 ft.). Among the fantastically shaped rocks 
are Munken or (iräkarlen (‘the monk’, ‘grey man’), Predikstolen 
(‘the pulpit’), and Jungfrun (‘the virgin’). Farther on, and visible 
from the deck of the steamboat, are the Vestra Väggar and Mull- 
skrüerna, the An-Ldde, and Borghamn, with its extensive quarries. 

Landing near the grotto, the boatman guides travellers to the 
summit of *Iljessan (557 ft. above the lake, 845 ft. above the sea- 
level), the highest point of the Omberg, commanding a beautiful 
and extensive view, which in clear weather embraces six towns 
and fifty churches. The large lake to the N.E. is Täkern. The 
flat stone on the top, once a tombstone, is now used as a table. 
We then descend through beautiful forest (erown property) to 
*Alvastra, named after Afhild (Afhildsstad, Alvestra), the wife of 
King Sverker I. (d. 1156), the supposed foundress of s Bernar- 
dine Monastery here, the ruins of which are perhaps the most 
pieturesque in Sweden. Kings Sverker I., Charles VII., Sver- 
ker Il., and John I., and many other illustrious personages, are 
buried within its precincts. The church, dedicated to the Virgin, 
is in the form of a Latin cross. The nave and aisles and the choir 
are still traceable. The W. wall, like that of the choir, once con- 
tained a large window with rosettes and divided by a mullion. 
The whole building, whfch was constructed of limestone, was 
roofed with barrel-vaulting. 

After leaving Hästholmen some of the steamboats cross the 
lake to (2 M., in 1}/, hr.) Hjo, on the W. bank, another prettily 
situated placo (soe p. un, and proceed thence to (4M., in hrs. 
Vadstena. Others go direct from Hästholmen to (3M., in 21/e hrs. 4 
Vadstena, skirting the rocks of the picturesque Omberg men- 
tioned above. 

Vadstena, and thence to Motalu and Stockholm, see pp. 283-287. 
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30. From Hallsberg to Orebro, Köping, and 
Stockholm. 

22,3 M. RaıLwar in 9 hrs., one through-train daily (fares 17 kr. 10, 
12 kr. 25, 7 kr. 850.). 

Travellers who have already seen the finest parts of the Göta 
Canal and Lake Vettern,, described in the preceding route, may 
with the aid of the railway described in the present route visit 
some of the most interesting points on Lake Mälaren on their way 
to Stockholm. From Motala (p. 234) they proceed by railway in 
3-A hrs. to Hallsbery, and thence to Köping or Vesteräs, from 
either of which the banks of Lake Mälaren may be conveniently 
explored by steamboat. Or they may now confine their attention to 
the N. bank of that lake, leaving the more picturesque 9. bank to 
be visited from Stockholm. The chief points of interest are best 
combined by taking the train to Vesteräs, crossing the lake thence 
by train to Eskilstuna, driving thence to Strengnäs and Mariefred, 
and completing the journey to Stockholm by steamer (comp. R. 32). 

The railway traverses a fertile district and passes several of 
the oldest townsin Sweden, but the scenery is uninteresting until 
Lake Mälaren is reached, and there it is preferable to quit the 
train. 

Halisberg, see p. 266. The first important station is — 

2,3 M. Örebro (Örebro Hotel; Björkegren’s), one of the most 
ancient towns in Sweden, with 10,200 inhab., mentioned in his- 
tory as early as the 1ith century. No fewer than fifteen diets of 
the Estates were held here, and here the destinies of the country 
have frequentiy been decided. At the important diet of 1540 the 
succession to the crown, originally elective, was declared to be 
thenceforward hereditary, and in 1810 Bernadotte was elected 
crown-prince here. Örebro was the birthplace of Engelbrekt, a 
powerful Swedish noble, who was elected administrator of the 
Kingdom in 1435, and who held the surrounding country as a fief 
of the orown. The town lies in a flat district, near the bank of Lake 
Hjelmare, and isintersected bythe Svartä. Itis now quite a modern- 
looking place, having been in great part rebuilt after a fire in 1854. 
The handsome Drottninggata traverses the town from N. toS. The 
handsomest editlce is the modern Gothic *Town Hall (‘Stads- 
huset’), in the Stora Torg. In front of it rises Engelbrekt’s Statue 
by Ovurnström, erected in 1865. The Theatre, the Kurolinsku Ele- 
mentarläroverk, and the principal hotel are also handsome build- 
ings. In front of the latter rises an Obelisk to the memory of the 
brothers Olaus and Laurentius Petri, the Swedish reformers. The 
only ancient buildings are the Castle (now occupied by public 
ofices), with its four round towers, situated on an island in the 
river, and the Church, which has been partly madamıiasd. us 
castle was once besieged by Eingelbrekt, altarwarda \y Vren Sure 
the Elder (d. 1603), and by Gustavus \. (&. NOW), u En 

a\ 
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rebuilt by Gustavus, and completed by Charles IX. (d. 1611). — 
Pleasant walks in the Strömparterre, the Landhöfdingens Holme, 
and the Custle Park. Also to Skebäck on Lake Hjelmare and to 
Adolfsberg, asmall watering-place to the S., on the railway. — 
Steamboat to Stockholm twice weekly in summer (at present Wed. 
and Sat.), a somewhat tedious voyage, viä the Hjelmare Canal. 

Soon after leaving Orebro the train stops at (3,8, M. from Halls- 
berg) Pylta, where a branch-line diverges to Nora and Karlskoga 
on the Nordvestra Stambana (p. 265). 

4,8 M. Frövi is the junction of an important line to Ludvika, 
Falun, and Gefle (see R. 31). 5,3 M. Ullersäter, 6 M. Fellingsbro, 
19 M. Jäder. 

7,5 M. Arboga (Hotellet), atown with 3600 inhab., was an- 
ciently a place of much importance. Thirty-two diets of the Estates 
have been held here at different periods.. At one of these, in 
1435, Engelbrekt, and at another, in 1471, Sten Sture the Elder, 
were chosen administrators. In 1561 the important Articles of 
Arboga were passed at another diet here. Arboga has frequently 
been a residence of the Swedish kings, and in the time of Gusta- 
vus Vasa had a mint of its own. It is now an uninteresting mo- 
dernisod place. By means of the navigable Arbogaä, on which 
tho town lies, and the Hjelmare Canal, Lakes Hjelmare and Mä- 
laren are connected. — Steamboat to Stockholm twice weekly 
(1879, Tues. and Sat. 8 p.m.). 

8.9 M. Valskog is the junction for Thorshälla and Eskilstuna 
(soo p. 330). 

9 M. Köping (Jernvägs-Hotel; Köpings-Hotel), a town with 
2600 inhab., lies on the river of the same name, !/, M. from Lake 
Mälaren. Steamboats to Stockholm daily (at 10 a.m.). As the 
railway-journey on the N. bank of the lake is uninteresting, many 
travellers will prefer to proceed by steamer from Köping to Thors- 
hälla and Strengnäs, drive to Mariefred, and take another steamer 
thence to Stockholm. With regard to the lake and the principal 
places on its banks, see R. 32. — About !/,s M. from Köping is 
Johunnisdal, a small watering-place. Branch-line from Köping to 
the N.W. to Uitersberg, passing a number of considerable iron- 
works and factories. 

9,g M. Munktorp, 10,4 M. Kolbäck (where the Strömsholm 
Canal is crossed, p. 294), 11,3 M. Dingtuna. 

12,2 M. Vesteräs, see p. 329. 

13,98 M. Tiliberga is the junction of a branch-line to Sala 
(reached in 11/g hr.), a town founded by Gustavus Adolphus, near 
which is a once famous silver-mine, Öther lines run thence to 
Upsala and to Gefle (p. 344). 13,, M. Tortuna, 14,4 M. Orresta, 
/4,9 M. Lundby. 

15,, M. Enköping ‘(Stadshotellet ; Gastgifvaregörden), a sen 
with 2100 inhab., lies on the river of the same name, aM. Tom 
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Lake Mälaren. Pretty scenery and numerous kitchen-gardens 
here. Steamboat to Stockholm three times weekly. — 16,5 M. 
Griliby, beyond which the train crosses the Ekolsundsvik by a 
bridge 300 yds. long. In the bay to the left lies the pretty village 
of Ekolsund (steamer to Stockholm daily). 18,4M. Bälsta, 19,,4M. 
Bro, 20,8 M. Kungsängen. The train now crosses the long northern 
ramification of Lake Mälaren at a narrow part ofit called Stäket. 
21,, M. Jakobsberg, ?1,,; M. Spänga, 22,9 M. Sundbyberg. 
22,7 Stockholm, see p. 295. 


31. From Frövi to Ludvika and Smedjebacken. 


The Strömsholms-Canal. 


RaıLway to Ludvika (9,2 M.) in 6 hrs. (fares 8 kr., 5 kr. 30, 3 kr. 
400.). Thencce to Smedjebacken (1,6 M.) in 1 hr. (fares 1 kr. 3, 756.). — 
STEAMBOAT from Smedjebacken to Stockholm, by the Strömsholms-Canal 
and Lake Mälaren 3-4 times weekly in summer. — Steamer daily from 
Ludvika to Grangärde on Lake Vessman. 


Instead of proceeding direct from Frövi (p. 292) to Lake Mälaren 
and Stockholm, the traveller may make an interesting digression to 
the N. to Ludvika and Smedjebacken, and return to the S. to 
Lake Mälaren by the Strömsholms-Canal, one of the pleasantest 
inland steamboat-routes in Sweden. The following are the princi- 
pal stations on the railway, which traverses a very rich mining- 
distriet (iron, copper, lead). The scenery between Linde and 
Kopparberg is picturesque. 

1,8 M. Linde (Hotellet), with 1500 inhab., is prettily situated 
between the two lakes of that name. Church and a great part of 
the town rebuilt after a fire in 1869. Steamboat on Lake Ross- 
valen to the silver-mines of @uldsmedshytte. — 3,2M. Storä. About 
1/4M. to theW. are the silver-mines just mentioned on the pretty 
Rossvalen Lake. A little to the N.E. are considerable copper- 
mines, iron-works, and a gunpowder-manufactory. 

D,g M. Kopparberg (Hotellet) is an important mining place, 
with copper, lead, and zinc-mines in the vieinity. d,9g M. Ställ- 
dalen, where the line approaches the Bergslagernas-Bana (see 
p. 344). Beyond (7 M.) Hörk the structure of the railway between 
the lakes of Norra and Södra Hörken (827 ft.) is itself an object 
ofinterest. 7,,M. Grängesberg (970 ft.), near which are some ofthe 
most productive iron-mines in Sweden, lies on the boundary be- 
tween Orebro Län and Dalarne or Kopparbergs Län. The railway 
erosses the Bergslagernas-Bana here and runs to the W. of it. 
The train now descends rapidly to (8,7 M.) Gonäs and — 

9,a M. Ludvika, or Marnäs (Inn at Hammarfallet), prettily 
situated on Lake Vessman (503 ft.). At the other end of the lake 
(11/3M.) lies Grangärde (steamboat), with seueral itan-worus. rom 
Ludvika to Falun, see R. 36. — Another trein runs in Vhr. a 

1,6 M. Smedjebacken ( Gästgifvaregard., Hotel Erlumd), 
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N.W. end of the Norra Barken Lake (327 ft. ; 21/3 M. long), pos- 
sessing important and extensive mines, iron-works and manufacto- 
ries. — Travellers from the south may go on by railway from Lud- 
vika to Falun, thence visit the beautiful distriet of Dalarne, return 
to Smedjebacken, and proceed by the Strömsholms-Canal to Lake 
Malären and Stockholm, while travellers on their way to the north 
from Stockholm will, if time permit, find this canal-route pleasan- 
ter than tho direct railway-journey. Those who are on their way 
from Dalarne to Stockholm may prefer the railway-route from 
Falun to Storvik and Engelsberg, between which and Lake Mä- 
laren lies the finest part of the canal-route. 

Strömsholms-Canal. Travellers leaving Stockholm should ob- 
serve that one steamer to Smedjebacken starts from Riddarholmen, 
another from Kött-Torget, and a third from Mälaretorget. This canal, 
which together with the lakes connected by it is 10 M. in length, 
was constructed in 1777-95, and remodelled in 1842-60, for the 
purpose of connecting the great mining-districts of Dalarne with 
Lake Mälaren and the Baltic. This water-highway reaches its 
highest level at Smedjebacken, from which it descends 325 ft. to 
Lake Mälaren by means of 15 locks. 

The steamer first traverses the pretty Norra and Södra Barken 
Lakes (327 ft.), between which are the pieturesque church and 
parsonage of Söderbärke. It next enters Lake Vefungen, where the 
classic soil of Dalarne is quitted, and then descends through three 
locks at Semla. At Fagersta (another lock) is one of the largest 
iron-works in Sweden, with rolling-mills, etc., where gun-barrels 
are largely manufactured for the Karl Gustaf establishment at 
Eskilstuna (p. 330). Other important manufactories are situated at 
Uddnäs (lock) and Vestanfors (lock), at which last Bessemer steel 
is Jargely manufaetured. We now enter the Stora Aspen Lake and 
beyond it Lake Ämänningen (250 ft.), a large sheet of water, on 
the E. hank of which the steamer touches at — 

Engelsberg, a place of some importance, as it lies on one of 
the railways from Stockholm to Storvik, Falun, and Gefle (p. 344). 
— At Virsbo (lock) we enter the Virsbosjö, beyond which follows 
a long canal-reach to Seglingsberg (lock), with another manufactory 
(also a railway-station). The steamer next traverses the lakes Ofre 
and Nedre Nudden (230 ft.) and another part of the canal, where 
two locks descend to — 

Ramnäs(railway-station), with numerous manufactories in the 
neighbourhood and a church, where the most picturesque scenery 
on the canal begins. The route next leads through the Norrby- 
ström, and past the extensive iron-works of Surahammar (two 

.  locks), into the Ost-Surasjö (179 ft.), which is quitted at Älsätra 

k (lock). A little farther on is Trängfors (three lockal; then *Skansen 

‚(Inn ; two locks), the most beautiful point on the end, ınl Ir- 
varn (three locks). Whilst the stesimer is passing Ihtvuga uam 
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Key to the Plan of Stockholm. 


Akademier (Academies): 


. Akademi för den fria 


konsterna (Academy of 
Arts) 


. Landtbruks - akademi 


(Agricultural Acade- 


(Academy of Music) . 0,3 


. Vetenskaps - akademi 


(Academy of Science) C, 1, 2 


. Archives (Riks- Arki- 


vet) 2200000. 
Jadinrättningar(Baths) 
D,3,4;D,5;E,4; F,& 
Bangärdar (Railway- 
Stations). .. C.3,4; E,7 


Banker (Banks): 


D,5 


. Riksbanken (National 


Bank) ... 


. Skandinaviska Kredit- 


Aktibolag (Scandina- 
vian Joint Stock Bank) E, 5 


. Stockholms Enskilda 
Banken(Stockholm Pri- 
vate Bank) ...... E,5 


Barnbördshuset(Lying- 
in Hospital)... A,4; D,2 
Bergsskolan (Mining) 
School), at the N. end 
of Drottninggatan. . . B,1 
Biblioteket, Riks (Na- 
tional Library) ... .E,1 


Bildstoder (Monuments): 


Berzelius, in the Ber- 


zelii Park... ....» E,3 
Birger Jarl ...... D,5 
Charles XII. ..... E, 3 
Charles X1IL. . ... E,3 
Charles XIV. John . . E,3 
Gustavus Adolfus .EA 


12. 
D,4113. 


19. 


IA, Katolaka kyrtkon (um. 


. Gymnastiska 


. Hofrätt, 


. Blasieholms kyrk&n 
, Engelska kyrkan (Eng- 


. Jakobs kyrkan ... . 


Gustavuslill.... EF.4 
Gustavus Vasa ....D. 
Börsen (Exchange)... E, 
Etnografiska samlin- 
gen,skandinavisk(lith- 
nographical Museum) C.?2 
Farmaceutiska Institu- 
tet(Pharmaceutical In- 
stitute). corner of Rör- 
strandsgatan and Grä- 
bergsgatan B, C.2 


so 


. Flottans förrädshus 


(Marine Arsenal)... G.d 
Frimurarlogen (Free- 
masons’ Lodge)... . F,3 


. Gymnasium (Grammar 


Central 
Institutet. . . . 2...» 
Hasselbacken 


School) 


kongl. Svea 
(Court of Appeal forthe 
distriets of Svearike, 
Norrland and the Island 
of Gotland). .... . 
Konstföreningen (Art 
Union)... 2.2... 


‘yrkor (Churches): 
Adolf Fredriks kyrkan 0,1,3 
F, 3 


lish Church) B, 2 


. Finska kyrkan (Finnish 


Church) ....... 
Hedvik Eleonoras kyr- 
kan . 2.222200. 
Johannis kyrkan .. . 
Karl Johans kyrkan. . 
Katarina uıyraımn ... . 


4 
A 


Gath. Shuteh)) 0° 


Klara kyrkan . .... 
Maria kyrkan.. . 
>. tiddarholms kyrkan 
J. Ryska kyrkan (Russian 
Church) „22 .2...C,1 37 
Skeppsholins kyrkan, 
see Karl Johans kyrkan. | 
. Storkyrkan. ... . E,4,5'38. 
. Tyska kyrkan (German ı 
Church) ; 


D,3 
5.67 
D,5 


kan 
. Moscbacke „2.2... 
Myntet (kongl.; 
Mint). 2.2... 
National Museum. . . 
Observatory once. 
. Otverstattballarehuset 
(Governor's House) E,4,5 
. Palats, Arfprinsens(Pal- 
acc oftheCrown Prince) D,Ä # 
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. Synagogan (Sy nagogue) E, 


. Radhuset (Town Hall) D,4,5 
. Riddarhuset 
. Riksdagshuset (House 


on. D,5 
of Parliament) . 
Sällskabet (a Club). 
Serafimer Lasarettet 
(Hospital)... . B, 
Siöjdskolan (Industrial 
School) . 

Slottet, kongl. (Royal 
Palace) 


‚3 

‚3 

‚+ 
en ‚4 
3 


Teutrar (Theatres): 


. Kongl. Stora Teatern E, 3, 4 


- Dramatiska Tea- 
tem . 2.222202. .cH, 3 
Blasieholms Teatern . F,3 
Djurgärds Teatern . . 1,3 
3. Humlegärds Teatern E,1 
. Ladugärdslands Teatern F,? 


32, Poliskammaren (Police 5. Södra Teatern. .. . . F,6 

Oftlee) .... . D,4.46. Teknologiska Institutet B,1 

33, Posthuset (Post Offlce) D, 4.47. Telegrafen. ... . E,F,4 
HOTELS. 

a. Grand Hotel 220000. E,F,ö!e. Kung Karl .......... D,3 

b. Bydlerk. 2222222000. D,i|d. Germania... ... 2220. E,3,4 
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eight locks, by means of which it descends about 126 ft., passengers 
have ample time to land and inspect the pieturesque waterfalls of 
the Kolbäcksä, near Sörgvarn, and the surrounding scenery. Farther 
on, the steamer passes the waterfalls Sörstafors (with a large 
paper-mill) and Prestfors by means of a lock, beyond which it 
passes under the railway at Kolbäck. We next descend two more 
locks at Vestergvarn, and then the last of the series at — 

Strömsholm (Eimström’s Hotel), where the level of Lake Mä- 
laren, about 2ft. only above the Baltic, is reached. Strömsholm 
lies at the influx of the Kolbäcksä into the lake. The old castle 
here was built by Gustavus Vasa (d. 1560) and presented by him to 
his queen Katharina Stenbock, who spent her widowhood here and 
died at the castle in 1621. Another royal residence, designed by 
Tessin, and still well preserved,, was erected on the castle-ieland 
by Hedvig Eleonora, the queen of Charles X. — An excellent stud 
of horses is kept here. — Branch-railway from Kolbäck to Ströms- 
holm. Qvicksund, and across Lake Mälaren to (1/shr.) Rekarne 
(and to Thorshälla and Eskilstuna) see R. 32. 

From Strömsholm to Stockholm by steamboat, comp. R. 32. 


32. Stockholm and its Environs. 


Arrival. Travellers arriving at Stockholm by railway alight at the 
CENTRAL STATION (Pl. C, 3, A), situated in a large open space facing !he 
Klara-Strand-Gata, and about 7 minutes’ walk from the Norrbro and the 
principal hotels. Omnibuses from the principal hotels meet each train 
(fare 756.). Cab with one horse for 1-2 persons 1 kr., 3-4 persons 1 kr. %0.; 
each trunk Wö., for three or more 500. (at night, 11-6 o’clock, one fare 
and a half). Porterage for each package to or from the cab or omnibus 
10ö.; to one of the hotels 90ö. — Those whg arrive by the lake route 
from Gothenburg, or by a coasting steamer from the $., land at the 
RIiDDARHOLM Quay (Pl. D,5), on the W. side of the Riddarholm. near the 
church of that name; while the usual landing-place for travellers from 
the N. or E. is the SkerrsBro (Pl. E, F,A, 5), on the E. side of Staden. 
Cab-fare as above; no hotel-omnibuses on the quays. 

Hotels. *Granp Horte (Pl. a; E,F,3), Blasieholms-Hamnen, a very 
large and handsome building, with reading-room, telegraph office, etc., 
beautifully situated, and commanding a fine view of the Palace and the busy 
traffic ofthe quays and harbour ; *RypBera (P]. b; D, F,A), Gustav-Adolfs- 
Torget, facing the Norrbro, also well situated and more central, but better 
adapied for men of business. These hotels belong to the same proprietor. 
The charges at the former are somewhat higher (rooms at both from 
2kr. upwards., A. 506.). Both also have good restaurants, that at the 
Rydberg being the better and slightly less expensive. Travellers are 
quite at liberty to take their meals where they please. Table d’höte at 
the Grand Hotel in summer only. *HorteL Kung Kar (Pl! c; D, 3), Malms- 
torget. central, not far from the Norrbro, R. from 1 kr. 50ö., A. 356., with 
an excellent restaurant attached. — GERMANIA, adjoining Rydberg, Gustav- 
Adolfs-Torget, with restaurant, chiefly frequented by commercial men; 
*KunG KARLS AnNEx, Drotining-Gatan 7, R. from 1kr. 506. (no restau- 
rant); KAnan, Brunkebergs-Torget 16; HörteL DE Sukoe, Drotining-Gatan 
43; RosengBaD, Akademi-Gränden, near the Post Office, quiet (no restau- 
rant). AII these last are second-class. — In the Nors Imelnupie 
(Pl. D, 3), at the back of Rydberg, in a quiet and convenien\ III 
HoTELs (USTAF VASA, DE FRANCK, STETTIN, BKARDIRAUIA, and SUN 

GARNI, all unpretending, but tolerable, 
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Restaurants. N. Side of the City (8 Norr‘): *Rydberg and *Xi 
Karl are the best, and the charges are reasonable; Grand Hotel, fairly 
good, but more expensive; Germania, tolerable, slightly cheaper (see 
above). *Phenir, Drottning-Gatan 71, adjvining the Ethnugraphical Mu- 
seum; Zlötel du Nord, Lilla Trädgärds-Gatan; Bern’s Salong. adjeining 
the Berzelii Park, in summer only; Opera Äällare, in the Stura Theater, 
entered from the Arsenals-Gata, fur gentlemen only; Strömsborg, on the 
island between the new bridge and the railway-bridge (reached from 
the latter, or by ferry). — /n Staden (the island forming the central 
quarter of the city): /duna, Lilla Nygatan A; Rosengren’s Källare, Salvii- 
(rränden, small; Skomakare-Källare, Slottsbacken 6. — 8. Side of the City 
(8 Söder'): Mosebacke Källare, in tho market of that name, a fine point 
of view (see p. 3%). — In the Djurgärd: "Hasselbacken (music in the after- 
noon), Alhambra, both much frequented in summer, with gardens where 
visitors may dine in the open air. — Most of the restaurants in the en- 
virons (Drottninghulm, Näcka, Ulriksdal, etc.) are poor. 

At all these restaurants visitors breakfast and dine & la carte, and 
the charges vary greatly. The usual breakfast hours are between 9 and 
12, the dinner hours between 2 and 6, and the supper hours from 7 to 
140 ov’elock. An ordinary breakfast or supper costs il/s-2kr., and dinner 
2kr. or upwards. For the ‘Brännvinsbord‘ or ‘Smörgäsbord' (side-table 
with bread-and-butter, salt meats, fish, and various relishes, with "bränn- 
vin’ and liqueurs ‘ad libitum‘), which Swedish gentlemen and even ladies 
freely patronise before sitting down to table, an additional charge of 
30-5006. is made. It need hardly be said that persuns unaccustumed to 
such a method of stimulating the appetite can hardly resort to it with 
impunity. "Sexor', so called from the hour when they are usually served, 
are balf-portions of meat, etc., frequentiy ordered by persons who desire 
a slight supper only. The waiters always expect a fee of 1Üö. or up- 
wards from cach person. 

Cafes (Schweitzerier) at all the principal hotels and restaurants. Of 
the others the pleasantest and most frequented in summer are the *Ström- 
parierre, adjoining the Norrbro on the E. side, where a band plays in 
the evening, and Blanch’s Cafe, in the Kungsträdgärd (music). The 
Strömsborg (see abuve) also attracts many visitors in line weather. The 
Masselbucken, Novilla, Bellmansro, and other cafes in the Djurgärd are 
also very favourite resorts. Bähr’s Cafe, in the Liddarhus-Torg, is 
chiefly frequented by men of business. Each customer usually gives the 
waiter a fce uf Bö. or more. 

Oonfectioners (who generally have a Dam-Cafe, or ladies’ refresh- 
ment room, adjoining their shops). *Grafström, Malmskilnads-Gatan 3; 
*Landelius, Storkyrkobrinken 9; Ruth, Drottning-Gatan 50 ; Sundell, Drott- 
ning-Gatan 57; Bery, iegerings-Gatan 14; Sundbery, Vesterläng-Gatan 83, 

Post Offce (P1. 33; D,4), Rödbro-Torget, halfway between the Norrbro 
and the Railway Station, open 9a.m. to 9 p.m.; Sundays 9-11, 1-2, and 7-9 
o’clock. .Branch Offices: Lilla Nygatan 6; Hötorget iA; Hanätverkare- 
Gatan 18; Riddare-Gatan 38; Göt-Gatan 13. Numerous letter-boxes in the 
streets. 

Telegraph Office, Skeppsbruon 2, always open. At the Grand Hotel, 
upen from iO a.m. to midnight. Also at Brunkebergs Torget 2, Handt- 
verkare-Gatan 18, Riddare-Gatan 8, and Södermalms Torget, upen 8 a.m. 


to 8 p.m. 

Bankers. Riksbank, Jern-Torget; Skandinaviska Kredit-Aktibolag, Stor- 
kyrkobrinken 13; Stockholms Enskilda Bank, Lilla Nygatan 27; Stockholms 
Handelsbank, Kornhamns-Tourget A. Circular nutes and foreign money may 
be changed at any ufthese; or at Belmonte’s, Stura Theatern, entrance in 
the Arsenals-Gata, and several other money-changers'. 

Consuls. American, Mr. N. A. Eifving, Drottning-Gatan 13; vice-con- 
sul Zr. J. A. G. M. Schürer von Waldheim, Oxtorgs-Gatan 7. British, 
Ur. W. F. Segrave, Nurrmalms-Gatan 18; oflce Skeppsbron VW; Mr. F. Ap- 

George, viev-consul and translator. German, Hr. W. Redlich, Nybro-Gatan 
11,C. French, 4. E. Thiebaut, chancellier, Jacobeberga-Gelen DB. Aus- 
Irian, Zr. (. Benedicks, Storkyrkobron 7. Wasdien, Hr. A. Mollerius, 
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Nybro-Gatan, 6,A. Besides these and a number of other consuls, ambassa- 
dors from the principal European states also reside at Stockholm. 

Oabs. Drive within the town, for 1-2pers. ikr.; 3-A pers. 1kr.25ö.; 
for one hour 1 kr.% or 1’kr. 50ö., for each additional !/s hr. 50 or Wö.; 
at night, 11-6, a fare and a half; small articles of luggage free; trunk 
% ö., for more than two 50ö. — For a drive to the Djurgärd and other 
places in the environs 1l/z-2kr. fur the first hour, and 6U-75Ö. fur each 
additional !/s hr. — Cab Stands near the Post Office, in the Brunkebergs 
Torg, on the Skeppsbro, in the Stortorg, etc. 

Tramway (Spärvagner). There are four different lines: 1. From 
Siussen (Pl. E,F,6) by the Skeppsbro Quay to the Norrbro (Pl.E,A), 
then (to the right) by Cari den Tolftes Torg, Östra Trädgardsgata, Norr- 
malmstorg, Nybrohamn, Ladugärds-Strandgata to the Djurgärd (terminus 
opposite Hasselbacken in the Allmänna-Gränd; Pl.H,I, 5,4). — 2. From 
the Norrbro (Pl. E,4) to the right by Carl den Tolftes Torg, Ösira Träd- 
gardsgalta, Nor»malmsiorg (see above), then by the Norrmulmsyata, past the 
Humlegärd to the Roslags-Torg on the N. side of the town (Pl.D,1). — 
3. From the Drotininggata (Pl. C,2) by the Adoif- Fredriks- Södrakyrko- 
gala, Stora Badstugata, Trebackarlanggata to the Rosiags-Torg, whence 
the line proceeds to the Nybrohamn and Djurgärd (Allmänna Gränd; see 
above, No. 2). — 4. From the Gustav- Adolfs- Torg (Pl.E,A; near the 
Norrbro) to the Äungsholms-Torg (Pl. A,B,4). Cars run at frequent intervals 
on all these lines from about 8 a.m. to 10.30 p.m. — Fare (which pass- 
engers deposit in a box, as at Christiania) 100. in each case, except on 
the journey to the Djurgärd, when 10ö. more is paid from the Grefbro 
(at the S. end of the Grefve-Gata) to the Allmänna-Gränd. 

Omnibuses from the Adolf-Fredriks-Kyrkoplan to the Stallmästare- 
gärd (steamboat-pier) hourly, except at 12 and i (fare 25ö.); also from 
the Gustav-Adolfs-Torg at 9.30, 1.30, 3.30, 5.30, 7.30, and 9.30 (fare 356.). 
From the Adolf-Fredriks-Ayrkoplan to Haga usually at half-past every 
hour, from 7.30 to 9.0, except 11.30 and 12.% (fare 256.). 

Steamboats. The steamboats which piy from Stockholm in every 
direction are s0 numerous, and the maze uf islands and water-ways 
around the city is so complicated, that the traveller will at first be 
somewhat bewildered. Before making any excursion, he should of course 
consult the latest number of 'Sveriges Kommunikationer’, and also the 
map of the environs, and be careful to ascertain the starting-point uf the 
vessel. Fur the larger seagoing vessels the principal Quays are SKEPPSBRON, 
on the E. side of Staden (Pl. F,A,5), and BLAsıeuoLms-Hannen (Pl. E, F,A) 
adjvining the Grand Hotel and the Museum. For the smaller seagoing and 
coasting steamers the starting-point is the RıppartoLMm (JuAy on the W. 
side of that island, which lies to the W. of Staden, whence most of the 
Mälar steamers and those bound for Gothenburg by the canal route also start. 
A number of the smaller lake-steamers again have their usual berihs on 
the Munksro and the Körr-Torc, on the W. and S.W. sides uf Staden 
(Pl. D,E,5). The small steam-launches plying on the Brunsvik to Haga 
and Ulriksdals All& have a pier uf their own at the STALLMÄSTAREQARD, 
at the N.W. extremity of the eity, and another little vessel runs to Nacka 
from the BaRnÄnG on the Hammarby-Sje, a lake at the S.E. end of the 
town. Lastly, we may mention the Carl! X//.'s Torg, the Strömparterre, 
the Zogardstrappa, the Bomslupstrappa, and the Räntmästiareirappa as 
the points of departure for the Djurgärd. A number of small ferry- 
steamers, the course of which is indicated in the Plan, also affurd a 
convenient transit between the different quarters of the city and its 
suburbs. The seaguing sieamers will be found in the 'Kommunikationer' 
under the heads ‘Norrut’, ‘Österut’, ‘Söderut‘, and ‘Vesterut’; the others 
under the four heads ‘Göta Kanal’, 'Mälaren’, “Omgifningar (Mülaren)', 
and ‘Omgifningar (Saltsjön)‘. The following are the usual sunmnıner ar- 
rangements of the principal routes: — . 

NoRTHwARDs. To Norrtelje 6 times, to Östkammar 3 Yimas N 
from Carl XII.’s Torget; to Gefle A times weckly fitum Skeppsuron Kr 


times monthly from Carl XIl.’s Torget; tv Söderhamn I \imer N ra 


Skeppsbrun; to Hudiksvall 3-A times, tv Sundsvalt % Yes, 0 He 
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A times, and to Umeä twice weekly from Skeppsbron; to Skellefteä 7 
times and to Haparanda 5 times monthly from Skeppsbron. 

EAstwarns. To Hangö twice weekly from the Museum; to Äbo, 
Helsingfors, and St. Petersburg 6 times, to Vasa 3-A times, and to Uleä- 
borg and Torneä once monthly from Skeppsbron. 

SouUTHwArDs. To Wisby A times weekly from Riddarholmen and 
once weekly from Blasieholms-Hamnen; to Kalmar once weekly from 
Riddarholmen, and once weekly from Blasieholms-Hamnen (also by the 
Lübeck, Copenhagen, and Gothenburg steamers); to Lübeck viä Kalmar 
twice weckly; also viä Norrköping, Kalmar, and Karlskrona twice, and 
viä Nyköping and Norrköping twice monthly ; also direct, twice monthly, 
all from Skeppsbron; to Gothenburg viä Kalmar, Karlskrona, Karlshamn, 
Maimö, and other ports three times weekly from Blasiehoims-Hamnen ; 
to Copenhagen weekly, touching at intermediate ports, from Riddar- 
holmen; to London fortnightly from Skeppsbron. Steaıners also run 
oecasionally to Hamburg, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Hävre, etc. 

WeEsTwaARns (or rather 8.W.). To Södertelje 2-3 times daily; to Ny- 
köping and Norrköping daily; to Kalmar twice weekly; all frım Riddar- 

olmen. 

TurouGH THE GöTA CanaL. To Söderköping, Motala, and Vadstena 
daily; to Jönköping A times weekly ; to Gothenburg 3 times weekly; all 
from Riddarholmen. 

MÄLAREN. To Gripsholm and Mariefred from Munkbron 5 times, and 
from Riddarholmen twice weekly; to Sigtuna and Örsundsbro daily from 
Munkbron; to Upsala daily from Riddarholmen; to Enköping daily from 
Munkbron; to Strengnäs twice daily from Munkbron, and daily from 
Riddarholmen; to Tynnelsö 3 times weekly from Munkbron; to Björsund 
3 times weckly from Munkbron; to Vesteräs A times weekly from Riddar- 
holmen; to Thorshälla and Eskilstuna four times weekly from Riddar- 
holmen ; to Strömsholm, Engelsberg, and Smedjebacken from Riddarholmen 
twice, and from Kött-Torget once weekly; to Köping 3 times weekly 
from Riddarholmen; to Qricksund and Kungsör three times weekly from 
Munkbron; to Äungsör and Arboga twice weekly from Riddarholmen ; 
to Kungsör and Örebro once weekly from Riddarholmen. 

MALAR Environs (all from Munkbron, with the exceptions specified). 
To Löfholmen and Liljeholmen every 14 hr., to Kariberg every !/z hr. 
from Riddarhus-Hamnen, at the back of the Riddarhus, adjoining the 
$S.E. end of the Vasahro; to Bällstabron at 1/2 past every hour from 
Riddarhus-Hamnen; to Marieberg and ZLilla Essingen 10-12 times daily 
from Gymnasii-Gränden (S.W. side of Riddarholmen); to Drottningholm 
6, to Fittja 3-4 times daily from Gymnasii-Gränden; to Brogärd, to Ädö 
and Sähyholm, tu Norrby, to Ekholmen, and to Ekolsund and Segersia 
once daily; to Ängsö (or Engsö) 3 times weckly. 

Baurıc Envırons. To the Djurgärd in 8-10 min. from the Ström- 
parterre, from Carl XII.'s Torget, from the Räntmästare-Trappa, and from 
Nybro-Hamnen, every !/ hr.; to the Docks and Tegelviken from the 
Räntinästare-Trappa every !/s hr.; to the Djurgärdsbrunn from the Lo- 
gärds-Trappa every !/z hr.; to Haga and Uiriksdals-All&E from the Stall- 
mästare-Gärd every !/2 hr.; to Ryssviken and Vikdalen from the Ränt- 
mästare-Trappa 7 times daily; to Mölna from the Räntmästare-Trappa 
7 times daily; to Vaxrkolm from the Logärds-Trappa 7 times, from Carl 
XT1.’s Torget twice, and from Nybro-Hamnen once daily; to @Gustafsberg 
from Gustaf III.’s Statue 6 times daily; to the Lidingobro, Djursholm, 
Viggbyholm, and Rydboholm from the Logärds-Trappa A times daily; to 
the Lidingöbro, Ulriksdal, und Nytorp from Gustaf III.’ Statue twice 
daily; to Hersby from Gustaf III.’s Statue twice daily; to Skeppsdal anü 
Marum, to Östanä and Berghamra, to Frötuna and Rädmansö, to Aspvik, 
and to Tyresö daily, all from Carl XII.'s Torget; to Dalarö and Uiö from 
Blasieholms-Hamnen daily; to Stafsnes from the Räntmästare-Trappa daily. 

A small steamer also plies several times daily on the Zammardy-Sjö 

from Barnängen at the S.E. extremity of ihe city \o Nacka. I Wwuchen 
a a pler on the N. bay of the Make, Ad min. walk from Tegelviken wen 
above), 
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Shops. Booksellers: Samson & Wallin, Drottninggatan 7, corner of 
Fredsgatan ; Fritze, Gustav-Adolfs-Torget 18; A. Bonnier, etc. Fishing-gear: 
Leidersdorffska Manufaciory, Brunkebergstorget 24; Akerlund, Malmstorg- 

atan 3. — Furs: P. N. Bergström, Storkyrkobrinken A and Fredsgatan 

18. — Jeweller (antiquities, ete.): Zammer, Fredsgatan 18, first floor. — 
Bazaar: Siöjdföreningen’s Museum, Brunkebergstorget 15, Sun., Mon., 
Wed., Sat. 1-3; admission 10ö. 

One of the most interesting commercial institutions of Stockholm 
is the EXHIBITION OF THE FRIENDS oF ManvaL LaBourR (Handarbeteis 
Vänner Utställning, Brunkebergs-Torget 15, second floor; open daily 12-3), 
a society founded in 1874 for the purpose of encouraging the ancient Swe- 
dish practice of domestic weaving and embroidery and of adapting it to 
the conditions of the present day. Orders are received at the office, 
and visitors are admitted to a room in which several peasant-women 
may be seen at work. 

Reilway Stations. A]l the principal trains (to Upsala and G@efle, to 
Karlstad and Christiania, to Gothenburg, and to Malmö) start from and 
arrive at the CENTRAL Starıon (P). C, 4), while the Södra Bangärd is 
used by a few slow local trains only. The ‘'gemensam borgerliga Tid’ 
or railway-time given in the time-tables is that of Gothenburg. The 
true Stockholm time is 24 minutes in advance of that of Gothenburg. 

Baths. Kungsholmsbro-Gatan 16, near Rydberg’s Hotel (Turkish and 
others; Pl. 6; D,&); Gamla Norrbron 5 (Pl. 6; E,4); also at the Grand 
Hotel. Vapour Baths (*Finnish‘), Gamla Kungsholmsbro-Gatan 52. Swim- 
ming Bath (Pl. 6; D,5), at the N. end of the Riddarholm; Ladies’ Baths 
(Pl. 6; F, &), adjoining the Skeppshrim-Bro, at the 8.E. end. 

Theatres. Stora Teatern (Pl. AO; E, 4), admission from 1-Akr.; per- 
formances throughout the year, beginning at 7 or 7.30. — Dramaliska 
Teatern (Pl. 41; E,3); admission !/,-3 kr. — Nya Teatern (Pl. 42; F,3); 
1/g-2 kr. — Mindre Teatern (Pl. E, 3), Carl XII.'s Torget, a few paces to 
the W. of the Grand Hotel; Yz-1!/z kr.— Ladugärdslands-Teatern (P1.A4 ; 
F,23; Ya-1l/a kr. — Humlegärds-Teatern (Pl. 43; FE, 1), open in summer 
only. — Södra (Pl. 45; F, 6). — In the Djurgärd are a Theatre, ‘Alham- 
bra’, and Circus, open in summer only. 

Music (rarely good) in the afternnen and evening at Hasselbacken 
(see above), at Novilla in the Djurgärd, on the Strömparterre, at Blanch's 
Cafe in the Kungsträdgärd, and in the Berzelü Park. A military band 
plays in the Kungsträdgärd in summer on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 

-2, and on Sundays and holidays, 1.30 to 2% o’clock. 

Collections, etc. — *Naiional-Museum (Pl. F,&; p. 312), open to the 
public on Sundays, Tuesdays, and Fridays, 11-3; admission on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 11-3. 50 ö. — Natural History Museum 
(p. 311), Drottning-Gatan 94; open to the public on Wednesdays, 11-1, and 
Sundays, 1-3; admission on Salurdays, 11-1, 56. — *Ethnographical Mu- 
seum (p. 308), Drottning-Gatan 71, A&B; open on Sundays, 1-9, and Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 11-5, admission 50 ö.; ‘First 
Annex‘. Drottning-Gatan 15, first floor, same times and same admission; 
‘Second Annex’, Drottning-Gatan 79, first and second floors; Wed. and Sat., 
11-5, and Sund. 1-3, admission 50 ö.; admission at other times to any of 
these collections 1 kr. — *Konstförening (Art-union; p. 307), entrance at 
the N. end of the Trädgärd-Gafa; daily, except Mondays, 11-3, admission 
256.; Sundays and holidays, 1-3, admission 10 6. — Royal Library (Pl. 11; 
E,1). in the Humlegärd, daily, except Saturdays; from 12 to 2 readers 
only admitted. — Agricultural Museum (p. 308), Mäster-Samuels-Gatan 36, 
daily, 12-3. — Förening för Nordisk Konst, Stallgatan 1 (Blasieholmen, Pl. E, 
F,3), entrance by 3rd door to the left in the court, daily 12-2 (25 ö., Sun. 
10 ö.). — Several other collections of less general interest are also men- 
tioned in the following pages. 

English Ohurch (Pl. 21; B, 2), in the Rörstrands-Gata. 

Principal Attractions. National Museum (p. WR Eiinograghisel 
Museum (p. 308); Konstförening (p. Wi); Royal Palace (g. IM Ban 
Aolms Kyrka (p. %05);, view from the Mosebacke p. SAN RL dena 

Steppsholm (p. 321) and in the Djurgärd (p. My, en on 
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(y 55: ereuriner tr Drottainghoim iv. 335. Gripskolm ıp. 36. Tiriksdal 
1 Sir. and Narkelm Ip 35le. 

Streihutim. the capital of the Kingdom of Sweden. and the seat 
of gureruinent and of the supreme enurts of law. with 165.64 7 in- 
han.. in 3 UN. lat. anı 12° 5’ E. long.. lies at the influx of 
Lakr Mälaren into an arm of the Baltie ’Saltejs,. It possesses ei- 
eellent barbours both in the Baltie and Lake Mälaren. which are the 
seene of busy traffic. except during the four or ve months in winter 
when they are usually frozen over. The situation of the town on 
fjerlands. on a plain, and «n rocky hills. surrounded by water and 
inlands in almost every direction, is exceedingly picturesque. Stock- 
holın has therefore not inaptly been called the "Venice of the 
North‘, an-i has sometiines been compared with Geneva also; but 
no »uch eomparison can convey an adequate idea of the place, 
wbich differs in many respeets from all others. The most striking 
peeuliarity of the eity consists in the fact that it lies in immediate 
proxismity with priinaval forests and rocky islands. where to this 
day there is hardly a trace of eultivation. Various modern im- 
provements have been efleeted in the Norrmalm, or N. quarter of 
the town. but in the Söderimalm, the Kungsholm. by the Obser- 
vatory, and in the Skeppsholin and Kastellholm the bare granite 
rock is frequently seen protruding in the midst of the houses. 

Hiınrıosy. The most ancient national chrunicles mentiun a settlement 
which lay on the site of the modern city of Stockbulm, but which was 
very uniinportant compared with Sigtuna (p. 33) or with Gamla Upsala 
(p. 339). --- After the place had been repeatediy plundered and destroyed 
by pirafes and hostile tribes (the Esths and Karelians. abvut the year 
118), Birger Jart in 1255 fortified the Stad, the Helgeandsholm and Rid- 
darholm, the three islands now occupied by ‘the city’, prutecting them 
with towers and walls, and cunstitutinzg theın the capital uf bis dominions. 
Since that period the history of Sweden, and particularly that of the 
numerous confliets between the Swedes and Danes, has centred around 
Stockholm. It was long before the city extended beyond the limits of 
these three Islands. The inercasing population had indeed several times 
begun to occeupy the ınainland to the N. and 8., but these settlements 
were as often swept away by the Danish besiezers (Margaret in 1389, 
Christian I. in 1471, and Christian IL. in 1520). At length from the middle 
of the 16th cent. downwards the citizens were enabled to extend their 
borders in peace. During the regency in the reign of Christina, the 
daughter of (Gustavus Adolphus, the precincets of the city were extended 
sı an to embrace the N. and 8. suburbs, the former of which was erected 
in accordance with a regular plan. In consequence of great fires which 
took place In 1697, 1725, 1761, 1709, 1835, and 1857, the old timber-built 
houses have graduully Leen replaced with substantial stune edifices. In 
the middle of the 17th cent. the population was 15,000, in 1751 it had 
inerenned to 65,700, in 1800 to 75,500, in 1860 to 93.000, and in 1870 to 
136,000, while on 3ist Dec. 1877 the number was found to be 165,677. 


Stockholm consists of the following quarters: — 

1. Staden, ‘the eity’, the oldest part of the town, situated 
on an island at the mouth of Lake Mälaren and on the two smaller 
aljacent islands Biddurholmen and Helgeandsholmen, which con- 
tains the Royal Palaco, and is now the headquarters of the shipping 

and wholesale trade. . 
2. Norrmulmen, or the N. quarter, with the \aland ot Blasie- 
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holmen, which is now connected with the mainland, the hand- 
somest part of the town, containing all the principal hotels, the 
railway-station, and the best shops, and consisting of substantial, 
regularly-built streets. 

3. Ladugärdslandet, a quarter adjoining the Norrmalm on the 
E., the distinctive feature of which consists of its barracks. 

4. Kungsholmen, an island adjoining the Norrmalm on the 
S.W., the site of several hospitals and manufactories. 

5. Södermalmen, or the 8. quarter, which is the most extensive 
in point of area, but the least interesting part of the eity. 

6. Saltsjö-Oarne, or the Baltic islands of Skeppsholmen and Kas- 
tellholmen, containing naval and military establishments, and 
lastly Djurgärds-Staden, or the park suburb, with the adjoining 
Beckholmen. 

A11 these quarters are connected by means of Brınazs, by far 
the most important of which are the Norrbro (Pl. E, 4; see below) 
and the new Vasabro (Pl. D, 4), completed in 1878, connecting 
the Norrmalm with Staden, and Slussen (Pl. E, 6; p. 320), or 
the ‘Sluice Bridge’, connecting Staden with the Södermalm. 


STADEN AND RIDDARHOLMEN. 


The most interesting survey of the singularly picturesque site 
of Stockholm and of its busy harbour-traffic is afforded by the 
*Norrbro (Pl. E, 4), a handaome bridge of seven arches completed 
in 1797, spanning the short river which forms the principal efflux 
of Lake Mälaren, and connecting the Norrmalm and Staden. It 
is constructed of granite, and is 125 yds. long and 20 yds. wide. 
Part ofit stands on the N.E. side of the small Helgeandsholm, 
where, flanking the S.W. side of the bridge, there are a number of 
shops, the old buildings behind which are to be removed to make 
way for a new park. On the opposite (N.E.) side of the bridge is 
the *Strömparterre (cafe, with music in the evening, see p. 296; 
steamboats to the Djurgärd every 1/4 hr.), to which two handsome 
flights of steps descend. 

‘Hur präktigt speglar ej den strömmen af 
Torn, hjeltestoder, slott og sängartempel, 
Och aftonrodnan öfver Riddarholmen, 
Der Sveriges ära sofver under marmor!’ 
(TBENER). 
(How magnificently do the tower, heroes' statues, palace, and temple of 


the Muses reflect themselves in the stream, and the evening red over the 
Riddarholm, where Sweden’s honour sleeps beneath marble.) 


From the S.E. end of the bridge a broad and massive quay, con- 
structed of granite like all the others at Stockholm, extends to the 
E. and 8., along the E. side of Staden. This is the SKEPPSBRO, 
the landing-place of most of the large seagoing steamers, as well 
as of numerous local steam-launches. Approsching Urin Kaum 
the N., we observe on the right the Mamt-Torg and he A Mint, 
a building with a fagade of four colurans, new verugied ii vERss> 


— 
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publie offices. The Mynt-Gata leads thence to the Riddarhus-Torg 
(see p. 304). 

On a rocky height at the 8.E. end of the Norrbro rises the 
“Royal Palace (Pl. E, 4), begun on the site of an earlier edifice 
by Nicodemus Tessin, a Swedish architeet, in 1697, in the Italian 
Renaissance style. The work was interrupted by the wars in which 
Charles ÄII. was engaged, but was at length completed by Count 
Carl (iust. Tessin, Härlemann, and Cronstedt in 1753. This massive 
edifice, consisting of a ground-fioor, an entresol, and two upper 
stories, with a flat roof, forms a rectangle 135 yds. in length and 
127 yds. in width, and encloses a court which is nearly square in 
shape. The N. and 8. facades are adjoined by four lower wings, 
extending to the E. and W., so that the N. facade is double the 
length of the central building. The N.W. portal, facing the bridge, 
is approached by a handsome carriage-drive, constructed in 1824- 
34, and called Lejonsbacken from the bronze lions, cast in 1704, 
with which it is adorned. On the 8.W. side of the palace are 
two detached buildings forming a small semicircular outer court, 
one of then being the chief Wuard House. On the N.E. side, be- 
tween the projecting winge, is a small garden called the Logärd 
or ‘\ynx-yard’, which is said to derive its name from a small me- 
nagerie once kept here. It affords a fine view of the harbour, and 
communicates with Skeppsbro by means of a flight of steps, but is 
not open to the public. ‘Ihe central quadrangle on the other hand, 
with the N.W., S.W., and 8.E. portals, is always accessible. The 
private apartments are shown daily in summer, during the absence 
of the royal family, while the public rooms ( Festivitäts- Väningen) 
may be visited at any time. The rooms on each floor are shown by 
a different attendant (vaktmästare; fee 1-2 kr.). 

The PrıisciraL EnTtkance is on the S.W, side, adjacent to the Guard 
House. Passing the sentinel posted here, we turn to the left in the gate- 
way and ascend a handsome staircase leading to the Szconp FLoorR. Here, 
on the right, are the sumptuous state apartments known as the Festivitäts- 
Väning, once oceupied by Charles XIV. John. Passing through the Life 
(duard Saloon, embellished with arms, the Concert Room, and the Audience 
Room, with ceiling paintings illustrative of the history of Alexander the 
Grcat by Jacques Fouquet (1700) and some old tapestry, we enter the Red 
Saloon, embellished with allegorical ceiling-paintings by Fouguet with 
reference to the youth of Charles XIl., several busts in marble, and a 
valuable silver candelabrum of the time of Charles X. — Farther on we 
come to the Grand Gallery, 52 yds. long and 7!/a yds. wide, richly de- 
corated with stucco, marble, and gilding. The handsome doors carved in 
vak by Henrion in 1696-99, were designed by Fouquet. Ceiling-paintings 
also by Fouquet, those in the side cabinets being illustrative of war and 

eace. This apartment and the fulluwing contain a number of soulptures 

n marble by Fogelberg, Byström, Molin, and uthers. — The Great Bas- 

queling Saloon, known as Hvita Hafvet (“the white sea’), a name derived 

from its white stuccoed walls, 45 yds. lung and 38 yds. wide, was formed 

in 1845 of two rooms originally separate. 'The oeiling-paintings are by 
Italian painters of the first half of the 18th century. — The Bius an 

the Aed Cabinet, and the Bedroom in which King Charles Ichn died, are 


also shown. 
The FınatT FwoorR of the same wing (on Ihe right al the winter arıumln 
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ing the staircase) contains the Privy Council Rooms, the Seraphim Saloon (for 
the knights of the Seraphim Order, the highest in Sweden, which is said 
to have been founded in 1276-%, and was reconstituted in 1748 and 1814), 
and the Riks-Sal or Imperial Hall, where the ceremony of opening the 
representative Chambers takes place. — On the left (of those ascending the 
staircase) are the Aing’s Apartments, adjoined by the Queen’s Apartments. 
The latter, in the NE. wing, are entered from the passage leading to 
the Logärd (p. 302). These apartments contain numerous portraits of 
members of the royal family, sculptures by Swedish masters, piotures by 
Scandinavian artists, magnificent gifts presented by foreign sovereigns, 
and other objects of value; but a visit to them will hardly repay a trav- 
eller whose time is limited. — The S.E. wing contains the Palace Chapel 
(service on Sundays at 11 o'clock). 


The S.E. facade of the Palace, embellished with a colonnade, 
looks towards the Slottsbacke, or Palace Hill (Pl. E,4), a hand- 
some plats descending to the Skeppsbro. The Slottbacke is ad- 
orned with an Obelisk, 100 ft. in height, erected in 1799 by Gusta- 
vus IV. in memory of the loyalty of the citizens of Stockholm 
during the war against Russia in 1788-90, while the attitude of 
the nobility was hostile to their sovereign. At the foot of the 
Slottsbacke, on the Skeppebro, rises the finely executed *Monu- 
ment of Gustavus III. (Pl. E, 4), by J. T. Sergell, a Swedish 
sculptor, erected in 1808 by public subscription in honour of that 
chivalric monarch. The rudder on which the statue of the King 
leans is an allusion to his naval victories. This point commands 
a fine view of the harbour and the Skeppsholm. 

The @overnor’s House (Öfverstäthällare-Huset; Pl. 30; E, 5), 
on the S.E. side of the Slottsbacke, which possesses a handsome 
court, was erected by the distinguished architect Nicod. Tessin 
(p. 302), to whom it originally belonged. 

At the S.W. end of the Slottsbacke rises the Storkyrka (Great 
Church; Pl. 27; E, 5), which, according to the inscription, was 
founded by Birger Jarl in 1264, and entirely rebuilt in 1726-43. 
The unpleasing tower is 184 ft. in height. In the interior, which 
consists of a nave with double aisles, is a valuable altar-piece 
in silver, ivory, and ebony, embellished with 18 scenes from the 
Passion (beginning of 17th cent.). An interesting candelabrum 
with seven branches, of the 14th cent., presented by King Magnus 
Smek, a picture by Ehrenstrahl (d. 1698), ancient tombstones, and 
the rich treasury of silver vessels are also objects of interest. (The 
Klockare or sacristan lives at Svartmansgatan 22; fee 1/a-1 kr.) 

A short street leads from the Slottsbacke to the 9. to the SToR 
Tun (Great Market; Pl. E, 5), the central and highest point of 
the old town, on theN.W. side of which rises the Exchange (P1. 12), 
where business begins at 1. 30 p.m. daily. In this market-place 
several tragic scenes have been enacted. In 1280 Magnus Laduläs 
caused three members of his own family to be executed. In 1437 
Erik Puke, and in 1605 the royal sounsellor Bjelke were alan ir- 
headed here. The saddest event in the annala of iue au, SI 

as the Stockholm Blood Bath, took place in the Suar-Targ m 
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and 11th November, 1520, when Christian II. of Denmark caused 
a great number of his opponents to be executed here with a view 
to consolidate his power in Sweden, but with the result that the 
Danes were soon afterwards expelled from the country. 

Numerous steep lanes, called Brinke and Grände, intersected 
by transverse streets, descend from the Stor-Torg to the Skeppsbro 
to the E., and to the Stora Nygata to the W., forming the head- 
quarters of the humbler class of tradesmen, whose Swedish char- 
acteristics will interest many travellers. 

In the Svartmans-Gata, to the S.E. of the Stor-Torg, rises the 
Tyska Kyrka or German Church (Pl. 28; E, 5), erected in 1636-42 
on the site of an earlier edifice, but severely damaged by a fire in 
Oct. 1878, on which occasion the tower with its set of chimes 
reseınbling those in Holland was burned down. The pulpitand the 
altar were presented by German merchants in the 17th century. 

We now descend to the S.W. to the Stora Nygata, which leads 
to the N.W. to the Riddarhus-Torg. At the S.E. end of the Nygata 
lies the Kornhamns-Tory (‘corn-harbour market’; Pl. E, 5), where 
we may turn to the left to Slussen, leading to the Södermalm, or 
to the right to the Mälar-Torg and the Kött-Torg (‘meat-market’; 
Pl. E, 5), which is intersected by the railway. These quays com- 
mand fino views of the pieturesque hills of the Södermalm. To 
the N. of the Kött-Torg we next reach the Munkbro (Pl. D, 5), the 
busiest scene of the market-traffic of Stockholm, and the landing- 
place of many of the smaller Mälare steamers. No. 2 in the Lilla 
Nygata, which diverges from the Munkbro to tho S.E., is the Peter- 
senhus, once the property of Queen Christina, and recently restored. 

The Rıpnarnus-Tore (Pl. D, 5), bounded on the N.W. side 
by the Riddarhus and the Town Hall, is adorned with a Statue of 
Gustavus Vasa, designed by L’Archeväque, and erected in 1773 
by the Swedish nobility on the 250th anniversary of the day when 
the king entered Stockholm and delivered his country from the 
oppressive Danish yoke. On 13th July, 1756, Count Brahe, Barons 
Horn and Wrangel, and others were brought to the scaffold here for 
the crime of conspiring to undermine the constitution. On 10th 
June, 1810, Marshal Axel v. Fersen fell a vietim here to the fury 
of the populace, who were seriously alarmed by the sudden death 
of the erown-prince, and believed that he had been poisoned by 
the ınarshal. 

The Riddarhus (Knights’ House ; Pl. 35; D, 5), a brick struc- 
ture, erected in 1648-70 from designs by Simon de la Vall&e, is 
adorned with Latin inscriptions and allegorical figures on the facade. 
On the first floor is a large room embellished with the armorial 
bearings of all the Swedish nobles, and with ceiling-paintings by 
Ehrenstrahl, where the Upper Chamber held its meetings down to 

1866. A room on the ground-Noor sontains partreits al UL de 
marshals of Sweden from 16% tv ABB, with the exeeyhen al Sen- 
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eral Lewenhaupt, who was beheaded in 1743, and was blamed by 
the nobility for their want of success in the war against Finland in 
1740-43. The custodian (vaktmästare) lives in the building, and 
is to be found daily in the vestibule of the first floor (fee 1/,-1 kr.). 

Adjoining the Riddarhus, on the opposite side of the Riddar- 
hus-Gata which leads to the N.W. to the Vasa Bridge, rises the 
Town-Hall (Rädhuset; Pl. 34; D. 5), once the palace of Count 
Bonde, the royal treasurer, and converted to its present use in 
1731. The Council Chamber contains several antiquities connected 
with the history of the town. (Apply to the ‘vaktmästare.”) 

From the Riddarhus-Torg a bridge leads to the S.W. to the 
RIDDARHOLM (Pl. D, 5), on which rises the *Riddarholms-Kyrka 
(Pl. 25), with its conspicuous perforated spire of cast iron, 290 ft. 
in height. It was formerly the church of the Franeiscaus, and has 
for centuries been the burial-place of the kings and most cele- 
brated natives of Sweden. The building isin the Gothic style, but 
has been disflgured by Renaissance additions and alterations. 
Divine worship has not been performed here since 1807, except 
on the occasion of funerals. The principal entrance is at the W. 
end. (Admission on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 11-2, 25 ö.; Satur- 
days, 12-2, gratis.) « 

The walls of the church are embhellished with the armorial bearings 
of knights of the Seraphim Order (p. 303), and the pavement is formed 
of tombstones. Flanking the high altar are the Monuments of Kings 
Magnus Laduläs (d. 12%) and Charles VE11. (d. 1470), ereoted during the 
reign of John III. in the 16th century. On ihe right ($.) is the Burial 
Cnpel of Gustavus Adolphus (Gustavianska Grafkoret), constructed in 
1 in aecordance with instructions given by the king in 1629 before his 
departure for Germany. Since 1832, the 04h anniversary of the famous 
monarch's death (at the battle of Lützen, 6th Nov. 1682), his remains 
have reposed in a green marble sarcophagus, executed in Italy by order 
of Gustavus III. for the reseplion of the body of his father Adolphus 
Frederick, but unused till 1832, when the remains of Gustevus Adolphus 
were transferred to it by Charles XIV. John. It bears the simple in- 
scription: Gustavus Adolfus Magnus. Between the windows of the chapel 
are placed Austrian, Russian, and other flags as trophies of the king’s 
victories. In the vault below are interred Maria Eleonora of Branden- 
burg (d. 1655), the queen nf Gustavus Adulphus; kingse Adolphus Frederick 
(d. 1771), Gustavus III. (d. 1792). and Charles XIII. (d. 1818), with their 
queens, and other members of the Holstein-Gottorp family. — On the op- 
pusite (N.) side of the church is the Caroline Chapel (Karolinska Graf- 
koret), cunstructed in 1686-1743. It contains the sarcophagus of Charles XII. 
(d. 1718), in black marble. on which is placed a lion's skin in brass, with 
a crown, Sceptre, and sword. To the right is the marble sarcophagus 
of Frederick I. (d. 175), and om the left reposes his queen Ulrica Eleo- 
nora (d. 1742), sister of Charles XII. Between the windows are truophies 
formed of captured Polish, Danish, and Russian flags. In the vault be- 
low are interred Charles X. Gustavus (d. 1680), Charles XI. (d. 1697), and 
their queense, and several grinces vf the Vasa family. — Adjoining the 
Chapel of Gustavus, on the 8. side of the choir, is the Bernadotte Chapel 
(Bernadotteska Grafkoret), designed by Prof. Scholander, and constructed 
in 1858-60. A massive sarcophagus of porphyry here contains the remains 
of Charles XIV. John (Bernadotte, d. 1844). T'he vault below contains the 
coffin of his queen Desideria (d. 1860), and those ui Oscar I. A. I 
and Charles XV. (d. 1872), the queen of {he \atker, and senurul metuas 
of the royal family. 
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In tbe aisles ıf the church are the berial-vauits »f Cows! Zuwenkaup., 
ad med with numer.,us Ruasian flaysı, Count Wachtmeister v. d. Fersen, 
ala, with Kussian Hays: Coma! Torstensson. with a marble bust of Mer- 
shal Lennart Torstensson (d. \täl). with numer,ıs Austrian and utilwr 
flags:: fount Wasaborg, with Austrian flass: Marskal Baenir (in the centre 
of the 3. aisle. visible thr. a pointed duorway), with the armomr of 
the marshal (d. at Halberstadt, i6li, and many Austrian tags: and 
tbe Seryks Family, with Enasian, P:.lish, Austrian, Danish, Jaxım, 
otber flays. 

On the Riddarholm are also situated the Riksd.ıgshus or Assembly 
Hall of the Chamber: (Pl. 36: D, 5), originally erected in 1734, 
bat rebnilt in 1366. oecupying the site of the old Franciscan mon- 
astery; the Sven Hofrätt ı Pi. 13; D. 5), which was oceupied 
by the royal family in 1697-1754. previously to the oompietion of 
the palace; and the Riks- Arkic (Pl. 5; D, 5). 

In the centre of the island is the Bıecer-Jarıs-Tors, em- 
bellished with a *Statue of Birger Jarl in bronze, which was de- 
signed by Frgelberg. and erected by pnblic subscription in 1854. 
— The Railway Bridge (toll 2 0.), erossing from the Riddarholm to 
the mainland to the N.W., has a foot-way on the N.E. side, from 
which a path descenils to the Strömborg (Pl. D, 4), a small island 
eontaining a restaurant and baths. 

» 
Tnu#r NORTHERN (JUARTERS OF THB Town. 


At the N. end of the Norrbro lies the Gustar-AnorLrs-Torg 
(Pl. E, 4), in the centre of which rises a lofty pedestal of Swedish 
granite and marble, bearing an equestrian Statue of Gustavas 
Adolphus, in bronze, designed by L Archeröque in 1719, but not 
erected till 1796. The pedestal is adorned with bronze reliefs of 
the Swedish generals Torstensson, Wrangel, Baner, and Königs- 
marck. On 6th Nov., the anniversary of the celebrated king’s death, 
erowds of Stoekholmers assemble round the monument, singing 
hyınns and particularly the lines composed by Gustavus himself 
before the battle of Lützen (‘Förfäras ej du lilla hop’; i. e. ‘fear 
not, little band’). 

On the W. side of the market-place rises the Palace of the 
Crown Prince (Pl. 31; D, 4), erected in 1783-93, and now un- 
occupied. The principal building on the N. side is the Hotel Byd- 
bery; and on the E. side is the Stora Teater (Pl. 10; E, 4; p. 
239), designed by Adlereruntz, and erected by Gustavus III. in 
1775-82, who dedicated it to the ‘National Poetry’ (Putriis Musis) 
of which he was an ardent admirer and patron. Among the visitors 
to the court uf Gustavus were Kellgren, Lidner, Leopold, and Bell- 
man, the chief founders of Swedish literature. It was in this 
theatre, at a masked ball on 16th-17th March 1792, that Gusta- 
vus Ill. was assassinated by Capt. Ankarström. 

Jınmediately to the N. of the Theatre is the Jacobs- Kyrka (Pl. 

23), where Marshal Horn is interred (A. AS), aAyoining which 
pn the E. is the Kunastränaäen (Kinge Garden, PET, 
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adorned with statues of two Swedish monarchs, and embellished 
with avenues and flower-beds. At tlıe end of the promenades next 
to the quay rises the Statue of Charles XIIL., by Molin, surrounded 
with four mortars captured by that king, after which this part of 
the quay is called Carl XIl’s Torg. (Steamers to the Djurgärd and 
other places, see p. 298.) 

The *Fountain in the centre of the’grounds, also by Molin, is 
embellished with handsome bronze statues of northern river and 
marine.gods. — Nearly opposite the fountain, on the E. side of the 
gronnds rises the Dramaliske Teater (Pl. 41; p. 299), erected 
in 1842. 

A little to the N. of the fountain rises the Statue of Charles 
XIII., the least popular of all the kings of Sweden, erected by 
Charles X1V. John to the memory of his adoptive father. It was 
designed by Prof. Göthe and cast at Paris. The handsome lions at 
the foot of the monument are by Fogelberg. — To the N.W. of 
the statue, and adjoining the Hamn-Gata, is the building of the 
*Konstförening (Pi. 19; E, 3), with Blanch’s Cufe on the ground- 
floor. The entrance to the picture-gallery of the Konstförening, 
which deserves a visit (see p. 299), is on the W. side of the build- 
ing, in the Trädgärds-Gata. The collection consists of modern 
works by many of the most eminent Swedish artists, some of which 
are the property of members, while others are for sale. 

A little to the E. of the Kungsträdgärl, and adjoining the 
Hamn-Gata and the Nybro, is the shady Berzeuı Park (Pl. E, 3), 
named after a Statue of Berzelius (d. 1848), the chemist, by 
Qvamström. Adjacent is Bern’s Salong, a favourite cafe, where a 
band plays in the evening. To the N.E. is situated the Ladugärds- 
land quarter of the city. To the S. of the Berzelii Park is the 
Varendorf Gata with the new Synagogue (Pl. 39; E, 3), designed 
by Prof. Scholander and erected in 1870. 

On the BLasıgaoLums-HAMmN, at the 9. end of the Kungsträd- 
gärl (Pl. E, F, 4), are situated the @rınd Hotel (Pl. a) and the 
National Museum (see p. 312). 

Fro:n the Gustaf-Adolfs-Torg (p. 306) diverge several of the 
most important streets in Stockholm, containing the best shops. 
To the W. runs the busy Fredsgata, at the end of which, on the 
right, is the Academie för de fria Konsterna (Pl. 1; D, 4), founded 
in 1735 for the education of painters and sculptors. Near it is the 
Post Office (Pi. 33; D, 4). 

To the N.W. of the Fredsgata runs the long and well-built 
Drotining-Gata, nearly parallel with which is the important Reger- 
ings-Gata, diverging from the Gustaf- Adolfs-Torg. Between these 
streets lies the Brunkeberys- Tory (Pl. D, 3), whih occupies 
the site of a considerable sand-hill, removed to make way far tkia 
market-place. At the S.E. corner is the Kuny Ku Hada (a IS 
and at No. 15 is the Slöjdförenings-Museum un NOT N 
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trinkets, gloves, etc., from Helsingland. Opposite is a press with wooden 
beer-tankards, wooden mortars for pounding coffee, a primitive hurdy- 
gurdy, and rustic horns. The presses un the other side of the room 
contain costumes, utensils, musical instruments, etc., from Finland. The 
30 rotatory frames of the stand in the centre contain figures in German 
and other costumes. 

II. Room. On the right, a sledge said to have been once used By 
Charles XII. during his last campaign against Norway. Rustic group of 
five figures in Helsingland costumes. Another group, in costumes of the 
same district, represents two wooers surprised by paterfamilias. Weaving 
looms from Lapland. In the glass-cases flanking the winduw-wall are 
(beginning from the entrance to the room) old armour, weapons, and 
tools, numerous 'bogskott’ (shoulder-pieces for horses) in elk-horn, curious 
pocket-knives, locks and keys, Runic staves, beggars’ clubs (which used 
to be given to beggars to enable them to get relief at the next house 
they came io), watchmen's staves, etc., frum Helsingland. Then, from 
Herjedalen, a case with very miscellaneous contentg, including a ‘pan 
ring’, made of pieces of wood placed edgewise, and used as a stand for 
hot pans; gaiso a specimen of ‘fiadbröd’ partly made of bark. Next from 
Jemtland, germanland, Lapland and elsewhere, spoons, pouchcs, lad- 
les, dolle manufactured by Esquimaux women in Greenland; model of a 
Greenland canoe, beits, ‘kasibräder til fogelspil’ (a kind of game), eto. 

1Il. Roos. Costumes, etc., from Helsingland, and a number of 
curious old horse-collarse hung on each side of the window. 

We next visit the "First Annex’, containing the Norwegian depart- 
ment. Entrance, Drottning-Gatan 45. (Admission, see p. 299.) 

I. (EvtRAncE) Room. Old wood-carving. 

IH. Room. On the right numerous ‘rullefjöl" (pieces of wood used 
for mangling linen by hand), some of them elaborately carved and 
painted ; horse-collarse; ornamental sledges; curious carved cabinet of 
1647 between the windows, with scenes from the creation, fall, and 
redemption uf man; small cabinet carved in oak, 1650; carved bedstead, 
1667. In the centre a stand with % revolving frames containing Nor- 
wegian views and figures in national costume; and a figure of a Nor- 
wegian student, with his distinguishing cap and tassel. 

III. Roou (to the left of the 2nd). Glass press containing wooden 
tankards, carved and painted. 

IV. Room. On the left, glass cases with embroidery, trinkets, belts, 
etc.; then a rudely carved and painted bedstead; another glass case 
contains handsome old belts formerly worn in the Setersdal. The glass 
cases by the windows are filled with powder-horns of the 16th-18th cen- 
turies, iron tools, knives, snuff-boxes, ete. In the centre and on the 
walls are old halberds, spears, and other weapons. 

V. Room. On the walls and in the glass press are numerous wooden 
ale-bowls, painted and carved, some of them very large, the finest being 
in the press. In the glass case to the left of the press, stunes used fur 
smoothing linen, etc. Glass case to the right: carved buxes, ‘Tejer' (a 
kind of basket or sieve used for separating cheese from the whey), and 
two ‘Budstikker’ (wooden cases for official messages, which the peasantry 
of each distriet were bound to earry to a certain point, where they 
were planted in the earth to await their cunveyance through the next 
district). In the glass-cases by the windows, wooden spoons and butter- 
moulds, some of them tastefully carved ; ale-goblets in the shape of 
geese and other birds, etc., chiefly of the 18th cent.; then a number uf 
‘Eiskilskoppe’ (a kind of goblet) and ‘'Äoks’ (omall vessels with handles). 
To the left of the windows is a ‘Kubbestol’ (chair formed of a ÄKubbe or 
trunk of a tree), with a number of human teeth driven into it in accor- 
dance with a superstitious practice of thus disposing uf devayed teeth 
for the purpose of warding off toothache in future. A glass case adjacent 
exhibits a fine eollection of silver trinkets. 

VI. Room. On the left a glass case with rdlies ol the Ainl movie, 
and early iron periods; two others with old awurds, arehwmäs, ein. 

A glass press with candlesticks and \amps. 
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The ‘Becond Annex’, containing a large and very miscellaneous 
collection, occupies the first and second floors of No. 79 Drotining-Gatam. 
(Admission, see p. .) 

Fırst FLoorR. In the Vestiduie a handaome old carved cabinet. 

Room I. On the right, uniforms, helmets, etc., chiefly of the 18th 
and 19th centuries. At the second window a curicus old horse-bit found 
in 1634. On the adjacent wall are hung iwo old *‘iyktor‘ (lanterns) from 
a man-of-war. Between these stands a portrait -figure of Charles XII. 
Opposite the windows a leathern jacket worn by Gen. Akrett st the 
Battle of Leipsic. 

Room II. On the right a glass press with goblets, powder-horns, 
seals, jewel-cases; on the second shelf from the top is a rude wooden 
‘'käsa' (a kind of bowl) with an ornamental handle resembling a screen, 
bearing baronial coats-of-arms, and dated 1681. By the door a kind of 
steelyard in wood. ist Window: a distaff of 1727. Then a glass case 
with della and infants’ clothing, 1600. Between the 2nd and 9rd win- 
dows: richly embroidered purses and pouches. S8rd Window: primitive 
stained glass, including ‘Daniel, 15089; old porcelain. On the adjoining 
wall a handsome mule-cloth in worsted-work with armorial bearings. 
In the centre two stands containing richly embroidered articles of dress, 
elaburate tapestry, curious old lace and needlework. Between these 
stands is another with 3 revolving frames exhibiting figures in French 
and other costumes. 

Room III. (small room to the right of the entrance to the 2nd Room). 
Rich cosiumes and uniforms, including a ‘brudstubb‘ (bridal pettic« at) 
and a muff of 1700. Perambulator used by Charles XV. when a child. 

Room IV. (beyond the 2nd Room). Handsome carved cabinets and 
chests; oaken bedstead from Anlburg in Denmark; earthenware beer- 
mugs. To the left of the entrance to the next room, remains of the gan 
used by Vahlberg (d. 1856), the naturalist, in Africa. 

Room V. Opposite the windows a glass press with reminiscences of 
Gustavus IHI., Oscar I., Charles XV., etc. — In the centre 80 revolving 
frames with portraits and autographs of celebrated Swedes. 


Room VI. Interesting collection of strung boxes or safes belonging 
to the various guilds of Stockholm. Those of the smiths, opposite the 
windows, have extraordinarily complicated locks (17277). hat of the 
brassfounders 22 the entrance to the next room, is handsomely mount- 
ed in brass der ). In the glass press, metal tankards and goblets and 
curious old money-boxes. 

Room VII. Guild-seale from various parts of Sweden. To the 
right, by the window, well-executed bookbinders' stamps. In the door- 
way to the next room, bread-stampe, 17th century. 

Room VIII. Nothing noteworthy. 

Room IX. Four handsome embossed water-vessels in copper, iTth 
century. In the window a copper 'kyldäcken‘ (cooling-vesael) and mortars. 
16th and 17th centuries. In the glass-cases, brazen candlesticks, etc. — 
On one of the walls are hung handsome old brazen bed-warmers. 

SkconDp FLooRr. Turning to the right, we enter the — 

Ist Room. On the right several ‘kafveldon’ (mangle-rollers), horse- 
collars, wooden steelyards.. 2nd Window: wooden locks from Vermland. 
Harness-pins in bone, 1650. Glass-press with curiosities from Vermland; 
in the centre an iron candlestick used by itinerant musicians. 

2nd Room. On the right, cowherd's horns and other rude instru- 
ments, almanac staves, a ‘skar/stock’ etc.; then a *bykladd’ (parish re- 
gister), or staff inscribed with the names of 100 landowners in the vil- 
lage of Färnäs and its public accounts down to 1857. ist Window: 
numerous ‘kasslicka’ from Dalecarlia.. nd Window: gorgeous bridal 
ornaments and trinkets. In the centre three glass-cases with remains of 
tools «f the flint period. Opposite the windows: cradles, ironing stunes, 

women's cap8, etc. , 
Ird Room (to the right of the entrance tg Ihe nd). Buatic curiumen, 
distafls, reels, and bobbins, 
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4ih Room (beyond the 2nd). Locks; walking-stiicks with metal 
handles used as axes; knife-cases. 

Sth Room. nd Window: a glass case containing carved wooden 
spoons and others with movable rings cut out of a single piece. Onthe 
right side of the window, several pan-rings. drd Window: Rude old 
horse-bits and portions of harness. Numerous horse-collars.. In the 
centre, remains of ancient canoes. 

6th Room. ist Window: several handsome ‘lunor‘. In the window 
a ‘julbock‘ in straw (used as a plaything at ‘Yule'). In the centre a stand 
with 30 revolving frames with views and costumes. A collection of 
costumes, etc.; also several ‘vägglusbräder’, drilled with holes (‘bug- 
t ’). 
vr, Room. Old book-bindings; carved reading-desk ; several 'nyckel- 
harpor’ (*key-harps'‘, an elaborate stringed instrument). 

In the 8th Room, costumes, etc.; in the 9:4, ecclesiastical relics; 
in the ZOth, figure of a convict in irons, wooden stocks, an executio- 
ner's axe, etc. 

Just beyond the last-named collection the Rörstrands-Gata 
diverges to the $.W., in which is situated the tasteful Gothic 
English Church (Pl. 21). 

On the right in the Drottning-Gata, nearly opposite the Rör- 
strands-Gata, is the Academy of Science ( Vetenskab Academie; 
Pl. 4; C, 1), founded by Swedish savants in 1739, and endowed 
by government in 1741. The first director was Karlv. Linn 
(Linneus; 1707-78), the celebrated botanist. The academy now 
numbers 175 members, of whom 75 are foreigners. The building 
also contains the valuable *Natural History Collection, the property 
of the state, comprising numerous specimens of northern fauna, 
minerals, etc. (Admission Wed. 11-1, Sund. 1-3; on Sat., 11-1, 
25 ö.) 

A few paces to the E. of the Academy of Science rises the 
Adolt-Fredriks-Kyrka (Pl. C, 1), designed by Adlererantz, erect- 
ed in 1768-74, and containing an altar-piece (the Resurrection) 
in plaster, by Sergell. There is also a monument here to Descartes 
(d. at Stockholm, 1650), the famous French mathematician and 
philosopher, whose remains were removed to Paris in 1661. 

In the Drottning-Gata, on the left,.a little beyond the Aca- 
demy of Science, is the handsome Technological Institute (P1. 46; 
B. 1), designed by Prof. Scholander, and erected in 1863, adjoin- 
ing which is the Bergskola or School of Mining. The library and 
collections of these establishments are open to the public on 
Mondays and Thursdays, 12-2 o’clock. On a height at the end of 
the Drottning-Gata rises the Observatory (Pl. B, 1), erected in 
1748-52, commanding a fine view of the eity (‘vaktmästare’ 25 6.). 

About 7 min. walk to the E. of the Adolf-Fredriks-Kyrka, 
and the same distance to the N. of the Berzelii Park, is situated 
the Humlegärd (Pl. E, 1), a park laid out in the 17th cent., 
with fine old avenues, and, as its name imports, occuppying the 
site of an old ‘hop-garden’. Near the S. side af thie yark yiuıs ie 
Riks-Bibliotek or National Library (PX. AY\, Aeınet N DIR 
and erected in 1870-76, containing upwerde ol MIN in 
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books and 8000 MSS. (Admission daily, 12-2 o’clock, exeept Sat. 
and Sund.) Among its treasures may be mentioned the gigas Lib- 
rorum, being a collection of 300 large charters and deeds on 
parchment, dating from the 9th-13th centuries; and a Latin 
Bible with notes made by Luther in 1529; both taken by the 
Swedes during the Thirty Years’ War, the former from Prague, the 
latter from Wittenberg. 


Tax NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


Atthe $. end of the Blasieholm (p. 307) rises the *National Mu- 
seum (Pl.F, 4), designed by Stüler of Berlin, and erected in 1850- 
65, a handsome editice in the Renaissance style, with round- 
arched Venetian windows, auda portal of greenish Swedish marble. 
Over the portal are placed medallion-reliefs of six famous Swedish 
scholars and artists: Fogelberg, the sculptor; Ehrenstrahl, the 
painter; Linnsus, the botanist; Tegn6er, the poet; Wallin, the 
Urientalist; and Berzelius, the chemist; anı statues of Tessin, 
the architect, and Sergell, the sculptor. The museum comprises 
the following collections: on the Ground Floor the Historical Mu- 
seum and the Cabinet of Coins; on the First Floor the Drawings 
and Engruvings, antique and modern Sculpiures, and a collection 
of Armour and Weapons; on the Second Floor the Picture Gallery 
and Collection of Costumes. Admission, see p. 299; catalogues in 
the different departments. 

On entering the handsome vestibule, where sticks and um- 
brellas are given up on the left (2 ö. each), we observe three colos- 
sal statueg of northern deities in marble by Fogelberg: below, on 
the right, is Odin, on the left Thor, and above them Baldur. Op- 
posite the entrance a fow steps descend to the — 

Ground Floor, which oontains the admirably arranged — 

**+Historioal Museum, or Museum of Swedish Antiquities, an 
interesting collection of great value, founded in the 17th cent., 
and recently much extended by the efforts of Hr. Hildebrand. It 
now consists of all kinds of objects for domestic, agricultural, and 
ornamental uses, weapons, implements, etc., from the prehistoric 
period of Swedish culture down to the present time. 

A glass-door leads into the VEsTIBuLR, where a copy of the 
excellent Catalogue by O. Montelius may be purchased (1l/s kr.). 


Roons I. & II. contain OBJEcTs OF TUE FLIntT PERIOD, a prehistoric 
era when the use of metal was unknown, and when the primitive im- 
plements of the chase and others were made of flint, bone, or wood. 
The principal objects here are arrow-heads, axes, earthenware vessels, 
and amber-beads, must of which were discoovered in ancient tembe. 
(No 'Kjagkkenmgdldinger‘, or kitchen-middens, like those in Denmark, have 
been found in Sweden.) 
Roou III. Press 187. OBJscrs Or tun Bronze PERIOD, an epoch sup- 
Krosea to have begun in Sweden about a \housand yeara helara Chrlal, 
"en its inhabitants came for the Arst time into contact with The ınore 
Mised natives of Asia and 3. Europe. They yrobakly aistehnell Nurle 
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bronze from the south, and many of the relic# exhibited here must have 
been imported in a finished condition (e.g. the shield E in the upper 
part of Press 2). Among the objects which are believed to be of Scan- 
dinavian manufacture, those of the earlier bronze-period are particularly 
well executed and tastefully ornamented4 (as the axe I in the lower part 
of Press 2; the sword A in Case 223). The only other metal known at 
that period to the inhabitants of the north seems to have been gold (see 
Press 4, upper part; Case 11, by the window). 

Presses 38, and Jollg. OBJEOTS OF THE IRON Ace. Shortiy before 
the Christian era the Swedes became acquainted with iron and its uses 
(a metal which was known to the Egyptians between two and three 
thousand years, and to the Greeks upwards of one thousand ‚years earlier). 
About the same period they also began to use silver, glass, ivory, and 
foreign coins, chiefly Roman, which last are especially valuable as they 
aid us in fixing the date of their probable introduction into the country. 
‘The objects of the earlier iron period, and even those of native origin, 
are generally remarkable for their tasteful forms and refined ornamen- 
tation, a circumstance probably to be ascribed to the influence exercised 
by the culture of the Roman imperial epoch even upon nations far be- 
yund the confines of the great empire‘. Several imported Roman objects 
are to be seen (e.g.) in Press 39: A and B. Bronze vessels, F. Bronze 
statuette of Juno, 4. Bull; in Press 43, glass goblets. Cases 27-56 contain 
guld trinkets of the earlier iron age: necklaces, rings, and gold ‘brac- 
teatcs’ (i.e. thin bdractese or plates of metal stamped on one side only, 
and used as ornaments), some of them bearing Runic inscriptions. 
Presses 91, 92, and Table 93, contain handsome swords, shield-knobs, etec., 
in brunze, silver, and iron. — During the last centuries of the iron age 
(about A. D. 700-1060), after the decline of Roman influence, an entirely 
new and national taste gradually developed itself, its chief outcome 
consisting of rich ornamentation formed of flourishes, serpentines, and 
fantastic figures of animals. To this period belong the trinkets and other 
objects of the 9th-ilth centuries in Cases 57-90. Under letter D, in Case 
60, are exhibited the earliest Swedish coins. Numerous foreign coins, 
including Arabian, German, Bohemian, Dutch, Anglo-Saxon, and Irish 
(most of which, however, are preserved in the Cabinet of Coins, see 
below), are not merely reminiscences of the extensive foreign commerce 
once earried on by the Swedes, but doubtless of the predatory expe- 
ditions of the Vikings also. Under letter C, in Case 107, are four small 
slabs cast in bronze, probably belonging to a belt, and interesting on 
account of the figures of men and animals upon them, which afford us 
an idea of the costumes worn during the latest period of paganism. 
Here, too, are a number of handsome silver and bronze [buckles. — 
The ANTIQUITIES FROM THE ISLAND OF GOTLAND are exhibited in separate 
cases: Nos. 118-123. Early Iron Period; Nos. 124-135. Later Iron Period. 

The following rooms, dedicated to medi®val and modern times, are 
less interesting than the first three. 

MEDI%&vAL Or RoMAn CatHoLıio PERIOD (about 1060-1577). Room IV.: 
Censers, crucifixes, reliquaries, chalices, patens, brooches, sacerdotal 
vestments, parchments and seals, partisans, swords. — RooM V, a sunken 
apartment, divided like a church into nave, aisles, and choir by means 
of eighteen pillars, contains tombstones with Runic and other inscrip- 
tions, fonts, chuir-stalls, carved shrines, crucifixes and other objects in 
carved wood, stained glass, etc. 

BMoDERN PERIOD (from the Reformation down to the present day). 
Roous VI & VII.: Furniture, implements, trinkets, orders, silver-plate 
(thus B, C, in Press 23, two goblets presented by the town of Nurem- 
berg to Gustavus Adolphus in 1631), bridal crowns (Press 24), enamels, 
erystals, etc., together with numerous memorials of Swedish Monarchs, 
from Gustaf Vasa downwards. 


The CABINET or Coıns is also on the ground-Aner, A ywusset 
of medals are exposed to view in glass-eanes, hol mes ttine SS 
are kept in presses, and are shown by special gerissen STN- 
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kam'e Barrifiee. at St. Petersturg. etc): alsı a pertrait rf Titia van 
Vlenburgb. his sister-in-iaw (!63%,. and several valnatle studies. 

Koos II. C#Rrasıc CoLLRCTIosx. Chinese porcelain; majolica 
fronı Urbino and other Italian manufactories. chiefly purchased by 
N. Tessin (p. #72) in Italy at the end ofthe 1:th cent.: in the 
eentre a large Woorish-Spanich vase: antique vases. brought by 
(zustavus III. from Italy: lastly Swedish pottery and porcelain. 

too III. The Colleetion of Beulptures (catalogue 500.) begins 
here. This room eontains ANTIaTES. 

Chiefly busts «f tbe Rrman imperial epoch. m«st of them being 
portraits (f5. Bust of Apollodoros. an Athenian. with a Greek inseription, 
eurious). Then: 45. Celossal bust of Venus. The gem of the collection 
ja in the centre: *l. Sieeping Endymion, in Parian marhble,. excavated im 
Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli in 1783. and purchased by Gustavus II. — 
Handsome (Candelabra and a fine Marble Vase. 

Room IV. BRonzes, chiefly modern copies. 

Amenz the few Renaissance works here is, in the centre, No. 352. 
Paychr borne by Ihree Amoretles (perhaps «f German origin. under Italian 
influence). Also carved werd, ivory. and amber. 

Roos V. The principal Axrıauzs are exhibited here. They 
are all in the Greco-Roman style ofthe empire, and many ofthem 
are marred by restoration. 

Nous. 3-12, Apollo Citkaradus and the Nine Muses; 2. Athena; 1-21. 
Gresk tombstomes; 28-236. Roman tombstones. In the centre: 178. Foun- 
Zain, wjtb an interesting relief relating to Romulus and Bemus; 179. 
Hands«me rhyton (drinking-vessel) in marble. 

Room VI., a large saloon containing Gasıe, win a ine em 


froın the windows. 
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Room VII. MoDERN SwRDVISH SCULPTURBB, comparatively un- 
interesting to those who have seen the Thorvaldsen Museum at 


Copenhagen. 

Nos. 37-372. Johan Tobias Sergell (1740-1814 ; founder of the Swedish 
school of sculpture; in the centre, 359. Psyche, trying to detain Cupid, 
his master-piece; 362. Colossal bust of Gustavus III., to whose court the 
sculptor was invited); 373-376. Erik Gustaf Göthe (1779-1838), 377-389 
Johan Niklas Byström (1783-1848; a pupil of Sergell),; 390-3%. Bengt Er- 
land Fogelberg (1786-1854): 397. Carl Gustaf Quarnström (1810-67); 398-401. 
Johan Peter Molin (1814-73), several works by J. Börjesson. No. A0B, 
Hylas, by Bissen, a Dane; AM. Magdalena, by Ant. Novelli of Florence 
(d. 1662); 604. Copy by A. Gülle of a colossal bust of Alexander v. Hum- 
boldt by David d’Angers. 

Room VIII., a small apartment containing casts and models by 
Sergell and other Swedish sculptors. 

The Collection of Armour, which we next enter, occupies four 
small rooms and a large hall borne by columns, and consists of 
suits of armour and weapons which once belonged to Swedish 
monarchs and heroes. Some of these possess artistie value (eques- 
trian suits of Eric XIV. and John III., two embossed suits of 
Charles IX., etc.). In the centre of the large hall are pistols, 
swords, etc. which belonged to Gustavus Adolphus. The walls are 
hung with old Swedish flags and standards. The exit from the 


great hall leads into the vestibule. 
On the left side of the Armoury Hall is a door leading to the sunken 
floor, containing the small Egyptian Oollection (Tues. and Frid., 11-3). 


Another marble staircase ascends to the — 

Second Floor, nearly the whole of which is occupied by the 
*Pioture Gallery (upwards of 1300 works; catalogue 50 ö.), a col- 
lection formed chiefly during last century. In 1750 the palaces 
and chäteaux of Stockholm contained 330 of these pictures. The 
collection was greatly enriched by Queen Louisa Uirica, a sister of 
Frederick the Great, with the aid of Count Carl @. Tessin, the Swe- 
dish ambassador at Paris, and by her son Gustavus III. From 
that period in particular dates the valuable series of decorative 
paintings of the French School. The Italian pictures, most of 
which are valueless, consist of the Martelli Collection, purchased 
at Rome in 1798, and a smaller collection purchased there at a 
later date. On the occasion of the transference of these collec- 
tions to the National Museum, as well as subsequently, they were 
enriched with presentations by patriotic societies and private 
donors, 

Although containing many valuable works, the gallery is far 
from being a choice collection, and the removal of about one-half 
of the 1050 pictures by the earlier masters would be a positive 
gain. The catalogue, moreover, though more critical of late, is 
far from trustworthy , particularly with respect to the names of 
the more famous masters. Most of the worka atirihued in Gur- 
seggio, Qiorgione, Titian, Palma, end to Hobbema., Ben 
Q. Massys, Potter, Ter Borch, A. v.d. Veldet sa wall ıt TEN SS 
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of those assigned to Vın Pyck, Rubens, and Rembrandt, are not 
genuine. The majority of the German, Spanish, and Italian works 
are of little value, but the French school of last century is better 
represented here than in any other gallery out of Paris. To this 
department belong a number of valuable large works by Desportes, 
Oudry, Boucher, and Natoire, and several cabinet-pieces by Char- 
din and Lancret. — Several of the best Dutch masters of the 17th 
cent. are also represented by admirable works: Kembrandt by his 
‘Ziska’ and ‘Cook’, Rubens by his two copies from Titian, and 
Snyders, Jordaens, Fyt, Steen, Ochtervelt, Hooch, Wijnants, Wou- 
werman, Dou, and Ostade by pictures of great merit. The gal- 
lery also possesses a number of interesting works by rare masters, 
the value of which is chiefly historical. 

The entrance to the Ante Room (p. 319) from the staircase is 
flanked with two antique columns brought from Italy by Gus- 
tavus IIIl.; passing through it, we turn to the right and enter the 
rooms of the old masters. The pictures are all furnished with the 
names of the painters, 

The ITALIAN AND SPANISH SCHOOLS occupy a saloon lighted 


from above and six cabinets adjoining it. 

SaLvon. Right side: 133. Zeandro Bassano, Festival of Cleupatra; 
203. Titian (?), Portrait of Don Carlos; %4. Titian (a work in the style 
of P. Aerisen, and probably of the Dutch school), Portrait of a girl. — 
örd CABınET: three small pictures by Ziepolo, sketches fur the decorative 
works in the Scuola del Carmine at Venice. 

A room beyond the last saloon chiefly contains GERMAN AND 


Earıy DurtcH Pıcrurzs, 

Nos. 280, 281. B. Denner, Portraits of an old man and an old wo- 
man; 507, 508. Jan Massys, Venus and the amorous uld man (1586). — 
257. L. Cranach, Charles V. and John Frederick of Saxony hunting. — 
371. Jan Bruegkel, The market (1809). — 1080. Z. Cranach, Senr., Lu- 
cretia (15238). 

We next reach the NETHERLANDISH ScHooL, which occupies a 


saloon lighted from above and five adjoining cabinets. 

SaLoon. Wall of the entrance: 595. Rubens (studio-piece), Four 
fathers of the church; 608. Rubens, Esther and Ahasuerus (& sketch); 
>g07. Rubens, Daughters of Oecrops finding Erichthonius (a sketch); 638. 
Snyders, Eagles fighting over their prey; 596. Rubens, Susanna in the 
bath ; °606. Aubens, Samson slaying the lion (a sketch); 424. 2. Fabritius, 
T'he alchymist; *A0A. Van Dyck, St. Jerome (an early work); Aid. Th. Wijck 
(not Ph. van Dyck), Italian farm ; °*509, **W0O. Rubens, Sacrifice to Ferti- 
lity, and Ariadne in Naxos, copied by Rubens in 1629-30 from Titian’s 
faınvus works at Madrid; 336. A. Cuyp, Family portrait (1661); 581, * 
Rembrandt, Portraits, erronevusly called those of the artist’s parents 
(1665). — *°578. Rembrandt, The uath of John Ziska (perhaps rather an 
Old Testament subject), of great breadth and very effective, but unfinish- 
cd, the master's largest work after the Night Watch at Amsterdam 
(about 1654); 462. Isaac van Ruisdael (attributed to Hobbema), Cottage 
among trees. *471. P, de Hooch, The letter; 616. J. v. Auisdael, Forest- 
path; **"b84. Rembrandt, ‘Portrait of his cook’ (1661); °683. Rembrandt, 
Portrait of Saskia van Vienburgh the master’s bride (1&32) ; 510. @. Meisw, 
Card-players (retouched); "AR. F. Floris (asfignel 10 F, Francken), Ses- 

ke; 612. @. Metsu, The smithy, a decorative pietare of ia eafiy yarlodı 
. P.v. Somer (assigned to Van Dyck), Portrait of he Ducnen ol Sauer 


land; 500. P. Zastman, Bacrifice to Juno; FT. Inyders „ SUN Me, ST. 
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Pynacker, Waterfall. — *478. C. Huysmans, Trees by the road-side ; 636. 
Suyders, Dogs fighting for their food; 488. Jordaens, Adoration of the 
Shepherds (1618); 464. Zoeckgeest, Interior of the church uf St. Ursula at 
Delft; *438. Fyt, Dead game (1651); *1159. Jordaens, King Candaules tempt- 
ing Gyges; . 8. de Viieger, Oak-wood; 4%. @.v.d. Eeckhout (2), La- 
bourere in the vineyard: . Gilles d’Hondecoster, Orpbeus; *639. P. de 
Vos (asgigned to Anyders), Stag-hunt; °303. J. v. Artois, Large, wouded 
Flemish landscape ; AB6. X. du Jardin, Portrait of H. van Huteren (1674); 
589. TA. de Keyser (? assigned to C. Nelscher), Family portrait; 388, 389. 
H. Dubbeis, Stormy sea; DB3A. Moetjaert, Preaching uf John the Baptist 
(1631); 363. J. Bockhorst, The four Evangelists. 

I. Casınzr: 423. B. Fabritius, Family at table (1650); 1046. @. Horst, 
Meeting of Jacob and Esau (1641); *A18. @. v. d. Eeckhout, The satyr and 
the peasant; 442. J. v. Goien, Halt by a farm ; 588. Moeijaerti, The angel 
leaving Tobias; 579. Rembrandt, St. Anastasius in his cell (1631); 585. 
Rembrandt, Portrait of a young man (an early work); 421. A. v. Ever- 
dingen, Norwegian fjurd (1648); 1167. @. Neyts, Landscape (1641); *A43. J. v. 
Goijen, View of Dordrecht (1655); *473. P. de Hooch, Woman by a cradle. 

11. CasıwErt: 310. C. Bega, Music-lesson (1663); 356. R. Brakenburgh, 
The dance (1699); 343, 549, 554. A. v. Ostade, Small portraits; *L117. J. v. 
Staveren, Old woman reading (1698) ; *618. /. v. Ruisdael, View of a sca- 
side place from the downs (an early work); 647. J. Steen, Card-players ; 
6%. A. M. Schurmas, Portrait of herself; 1075. C. Saftieven, Landscape 
with cattle (1630); *112%0. /. de Bray (? not unlike F. Hals), Flute-player ; 
»5öU. A. v. Ostade, Peasants amusing themselves near the house -duor 
(1660). — 551. A. v. Ostade, Advocate at his study-table (1684). 

III. Casıner: 304, 305. P. v. Asch, Landscapes; *658. Ochtervelt (as- 
cribed to @. Ter Borch), Concert; 453, 481. @. D. de Heem, Still life; 
1143. Wijnants,. Riders on the downs at sunset; 894. G. Dow, Portrait of 
the artist; . W. v. d. Velde, Rough sea; 367, 358. Q. Brekelenkam, 
Genre pieces; 390. D. v. Delen, Part at table in a drawing-room (1631); 
3%. @. Dow, Penitent Magdalene; 306. Pijnacker (assigned to Asselijn), 
italian landscape. 

IV. CAsınEtT: A85. K. du Jardin, Cattle pasturing (1657), 717. Ph. Wou- 
werman, Fishermen on the coast ; 312. N. Berchem, Cattle by the sea (me- 
diocre, as are also 313, 915-317, by the same master); 712, Yı5. Ph. Wou- 
wermar, Riding-school, Village-market (both retouched); 69%. Ph. Wijck, 
Halt by a tavern; °70B, T1A. Ph. Wouwerman, Winter-scene, The bridge 
(the latter retouched). 

V. CAaBineEr: 603. Rubens, Susanna in the bath (small); *701, 702. Jan 
Wouwermas, Summer and Winter (landscapes); 654, *6693. D. Teniers, Junr., 
Rustic tavern (1661), Four smokers at a table (about 1648); 1101. Jan 
Parcellis, Rough sea; 607. Fr. Francken (?), Rubens’s picture-gallery. 

Passing through the saloon, and turning to the left, we regain 
the staircase, from which a doorway, opposite that of the pieture- 
gallery, and also flanked with two antique columns, leads to the 
left into a room containing the (COLLECTION OF ÜOSTUMES OF SwE- 
DISH KINGS AND QUEENS, chiefly coronation and gala-attire, to- 


gether with a few uniforms and memorials of various kinds. 

The memorials of Gustavus Adolphus consist of some of the blood- 
stained clothes worn by him during his battles in W. Prussia, the sheet. 
in which his body was wrepped after the battle of Lützen, and the horse 
ridden by him when he fell on 6th Nov. 1632. Among the other curio- 
sities are the well-known blue coat of Charles XII., his yellow waist- 
coat, yellow breeches, and huge boots, and the hat pierced by the bullet. 
which caused his death in the trenches of Frederikshald on th Nov. 
1718 (p. 81). The fancy-costume of Gustavus III. recalls his assassination 
on 16th Mareh, 1792 (p. 306). 

Returning to the staircase, we nezt wirt Ihe San ieuet 


from above and flve cabinets containing the Francs FISTVuat. 
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Saloon: Jouvenet, St. Bruno; *845. Pater, Woman skatinyg; "83. 
H. Rigaud, Bust-portrait of Cardinal Fleury; 891-897. Ci. J. Vernet, Land- 
scapes of nu great interest; also a number of others by his still more 
insipid cuntemporaries Loutherbourg and Bruandel. By Jean Bapt. Char- 
din: 780. Washerwuman, 781. Girl at the well (1725), 785. Still life, etc. 
(all genuine, but few of them rising beyond mediocrity). Then, *874. 
Pater, T'he bathers; *846. Zargilliöre, Louis XV., full-length figure. Fr. 
Boucher,, **7T70. Triumph of Ualatea Perhaps the artist's master-piece 
(1740) ; 163. Toilet of Venus (1746); BL; . Venus and the Graceg bathing ; 
°7Tl. Leda and the swan. Then, 79%. Noel Nic. Coypel, Judgment of Paris 
(1728); 854. Ze Moyne, Venus and Adonis (1729); 883. H. Rigaud, Portrait 
of Charles XII. in full unifurın; 861-872. J. B. Oudry, the iinest being 
»867. Great stag-hunt, an admirable wurk; 1313. A. Pesne, Portrait of Ch. 
Fred. Sparre (1744); 8W. Claude Lorrain (?), Large Itallan landscape at 
sunset; 788, 780. After the battle, The battle-field, companion-pieces; 
1072. 8. Bourdon, Portrait of Queen Christina of Sweden ; °798, 709. Fr. 
Desportes, Senr., Large still-life pieces (1729); also several other good de- 
corative pictures by the same master. 

I. CaBınEt: *1099. Jan Brueghel, Bouquet; *32%8, 327. A. v. Beyeren, 
Dead fish; A54, Abd. C. de Heem, Still life. 

11. CaBınET: *6A0. F. Snyders, Still-Äife piece with vases; 562. J. ®. 
Cappelle, Calm sea (1646). 

V. CaBInet: 778, etc. Chardin; 7712. Fr. Boucher, The toilet (1746); 
713. Fr. Boucher, "Pense-t-il au raisin’ (1747); 843, 844. Zancret, The swing, 
Blind-man’s-bufl. 

Traversing the Saloon and proceeding in a straight direction, 
we reach a corridor, leading to four rooms dedicated to the EARLY 
SWEDISH MASTERS, the most distinguished of whom was Dar. Kb- 
ker Ehrenstrahl (1629-98). Several portraits by him (948-952) 
are in the fourth room. — Beyond these rooms is a cabinet con- 
taining WATER COLOURS AND MINIATURES, — We next inspect the 
works of the — 

Modern Northern Schools, which may be more correctly describ- 
ed as offshoots of the schools of Düsseldorf, Munich, and Paris. The 
Norwegian artists in particular, with few exceptions, have been 
trained in Germany, where most of them have usually resided, 
although they have derived their subjects from their native coun- 
try. So similar is their style to that of the Germans, that Tide- 
mand, @ude, Munthe, and others are usually claimed as members 
ofthe German school. About half of the Swedish masters, on the 
other hand, have gone for their art-education to Paris, and the rest 
to Germany. The former have as yet produced few great works, 
while the latter resemble the average German painters of modern 
times. A few Danish masters are also represented here. This de- 
partment of the gallery occupies a saloon lighted from above, the 
six adjacent cabinets, and the ante-chamber. The following list 
comprises works by the more eminent of these artists, whose na- 


tionality is indicated by the letters $., N., and D. 

SıaLoon: Left side: 1027. 4. A. L. Wahlberg (S., born in 1834), Winter 
landscape with bear-hunt ; 1297. 3. Nordenberg (S., b. 1822), Wedding in 
Wärend; 1138. @. Wickenberg (5., 1812-6), Dutch evast; 1054. J. E. Bergh 
(S., b. 1828), Swedish forest; 999. 3. Nordenbery,, Tithe-day in Skänen; 

1155, 1237. Wahlberg, Swedish landscape, Landscape Irtom tue Kifel (Rhe- 
nish Prussia); 1223. J. A. Malmström (8., db. 88), Dance oU Auen 
moonlight; 1236. C. @. R. Cederström (8., b. AAN), ipilogue. — Wnt-well, 
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1154. @. v. Rosen (S., b. 1843), King Eric XIV. with Catharine Mäns and 
George Person. — Side-wall: 944. Charles XV. (d. 1872), Swedish land- 
scape; 1275. Morten Müller (N., b. 18%), Norwegian landscape; Ad. Tide- 
mand (N., 1814-77), The fanatios;, 887. J. E. Bergh, Swiss landscape; 1025. 
C. H. d’Unker (S., 1828-66), Third-class waiting-room ; F. Sörensen (D.), 
Storm on the Norwegian coast; 938. J. E. Bergh, Landscape in Smäland; 
1066. F. J. Fagerlin (S., d. 18%), Jealousy ; 1279. Meldye (D., d. 1818), Sea-piece. 

I. Oasıner: 956. Fahlerante (S., 1774-1861), View of Calmar Castle by 
moonlight; 1242. J. W. C. Wahlborn (8., 1810-68), Death of Gustavus 

olphus. 

1. CaBınert: 1W7. J. F. Höckert (S., 1826-66), Wedding in Lapland 
1277. A. Tidemand, Fortune-teller and Dalecarlian peasant-woman. 

III, Canınert: 12326. Nordenberg, Dalecarlian children ; 1%67. C. Hansen, 
The visitz#263. 7. F. Qude (N., b. 1825; now at Carlsruhe), Among the 
rocky islands (Skjergaard), old seaman and boy; 1266. Gude, Mountain- 
landscape in Wales. — 1365. Gude, Breakers; 1273. L. Munthe (N., b. 
13%), Winter-landscape. 

IV. Casıner: 1264. Gude, Outside the Skjeergaard , a pilot-boat and 
sailing vessel; C. ZH. d’Unker, Gipsy-family; 120. F. @. Fagerlin, The 
cunvalescent. 

V. CaBıner: 1113. D. Holm, Swedish forest. — 1311. EZ. Petersen, 
Scholar of the 17th century. 

VI. CaBınEt: 964. Fagerlin, Fisher-boys smoking ; 1210. Aug. Jernberg, 
The broken pipe; 18. J. F. Höckert, Warrior of the 17th cent. — 1112, 
Agnes Börjesson (S., b. 18277), Old love: 1225. 3. Nordenderg, The worried 
sheep, rustic interior in Dalecarlia. 

We now return through the Saloon to the AntE-RooM, where the 
most recent purchases are usually hung. Also 1247-1250. M. E. Winge 
(S., b. 1825), Scenes from northern mythology ; 1222. Malmström, Ingeburg 
receiving tidings of Hjalmar’s death ; 1026. Wahlberg, Swedish landscape, 
— Regaining the staircase, we descend and quit the building. 


The open and partially planted space in front of the N.W. fa- 
gade of the National Museum is embellished with the *Bältespän- 
nare (‘girdle-duellists’), an admirable group in bronze, the master- 
piece of Molin, the talented Swedish soulptor. It represents one 
of those murderous old Scandinavian duels in which the comba- 
tants were bound together with their ‘belts’ and proceeded to fight 
out their battle with their knives. As these ‘Knivgange’ often ter- 
minated fatally to one or even both the duellists, the women used 
to carry a winding-sheet for their husbands to banquets where 
quarrels were likely to arise (comp. Pontoppidan’s ‘Ferste Forseg 
paa Norges naturlige Historie’, Copenhagen. 1752; and ‘Fani- 
tullen’, a Norwegian poem by Moe). The four reliefs on the ped- 
estal, with their Runiec inscriptions from the E:lda, represent the 


origin and the issue of the combat., 

1. JEALousyY. 'Galna frän kloka görer menmiskors söner han den mäk- 
tiga kärleken‘. ("Mighty love makes fools of wise sons of men‘) — 
2. Drinkıng. ‘Är ikke sä godt, som godt (de) säga, öl (för) menniskors 
söner; iy allt mindre vei, som mer dricker, till sitt sinne mannen‘. (“Nut 
so guod a3 guod they say it is, is ale for the sons of men; fur the man 
knows in his mind always less, the more he drinks'.) — 3. BEGINNING 
OF THE COMBAT. 'Drogo de ur skidan skidejern, svärdels eggar till behag 
(för) trollen’. (“They draw the knife out of the sheath, the edge uf the 
swurd, to the satisfaction of the evil spirit‘.) — 4. Tue Wıvow's Lauent. 
‘Ensam är jag vorden som asp i lunden, fattig p& fründer som Swan p& 
geistar’. (‘Solitary am I become, like the aspen in the graus, yYOOT 8 
relatiuns, a3 the fir in branches‘). 
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SÖDERMALM. 


The least interesting part of the town is the SÖDERMALM, or 
S. quarter, situated on the mainland beyond the ‘Siuss’, the bridge 
connecting it with the Stad. Its situation, however, is pictur- 
esque, and it is built on the natural undulations of the rock. One 
of the prineipal streets bears the characteristio name of Besvärs- 
gata (‘fatigue street’). The chief attraction to travellers in this 
part of the town, and one that should not be missed, is the view 
from the Mosebacke, to which we now direct our steps. 

At the S. end of Staden lies the Siuss-Plats (tramway ter- 
minus, see p. 297), adjoined on the W. by the Kornhamn-Torg, 
and on the 8. by the Söderström, an efflux of Lake Mälaren, through 
which smaller vessels pass by means of a ‘Siuss’ (‘lock’ or ‘sluice”). 
This channel is crossed by two iron bridges, leading to the Söder- 
malm, and commanding a view of the busy market-traffic in the 
neighbourhood. Between the bridges lies an open space called 
the Carl-Johans-Torg, embellished with an equestrian *Statue of 
Charles XIV. John (Pl. E, 6), erected by Oscar I. in 1854. The 
monument, which represents the king in the costume of a Swe- 
dish marshal, was designed by Fogelberg. 

Crossing the E. part of the bridge, and the broad quay beyond 
it in a straight direction, we ascend the Stora Glasbruks-Gata, & 
lane to the left, for 150 paces, ascend a flight of 126 wooden steps 
to the right, turn to the left at the top, and then to the left again, 
and thus reach the entrance to the *Mosebacke (Pi. 29; F, 6; 
about 25 min. from the Gustaf-Adolfs-Torg ; Restaurant ; admission 
to see the *View, 5ö.). A small garden and terrace within the 
grounds of the eaf6 afford an admirable survey of Stockholm and 
its environs. At our feet lies the Baltic with its busy trafflc. 
Among the buildings in the city, the Palace and the National Mu- 
seum are the most conspieuous. To the right lies the Djurgärdstad 
and the beautiful park beyond it, above which rises the conspi- 
enous Belvedere Tower; and to the left stretches Lake Mälaren. 

The building facing the Mosebacke- Torg, to which the caf6 
and the terrace belong, is the Södra-Teater (Pl. 45). A little to 
the S.E. rises the handsome Katharina-Kyrka (Pl. F, 7), founded 
in 1659 on the spot where the vietims of the ‘Stockholm Blood- 
bath’ of 1520 had been interred, and rebuilt in the Renaissance 
style in 1724. From this church the Tjärhofs-Gata leads to the 
E. in 1/ghr. to the Danvik, whence a small steamer runs hourly 
on the Hammarby-Sjö to Nacka, a favourite holiday-resort of the 
Stockholmers (p. 325). 


Environs. 


Both the immediate and more remote enwirone of Stackholm 
afford a great variety of beautiful walke and excuriions , and man 
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of the points of interest may be reached expeditiously, cheaply, 
aud pleasantly by one or other of the numerous little steamers which 
flit about in every direction, both on the Baltic and Lake Mälaren. 
The most attractive place near the city is the charıning Djuryärd 
or Park (‘deer-garden’), to which steamers ply every l/4hr. from 
the Strömparterre, Carl Xll.’s Torg, the Log&rds-Trappa, the Ränt- 
mästare- Trappa, and the Nybro (in 8-10 min.; fare 105.). It 
may also be reached by tramway-car from Silussen, via Gustaf- 
Adolfs- Torg, Carl XII.’s Torg, Grefbron, and the Ladugärdlands 
Strand-Gata (fare for the whole distance 205. ; or, from the Grefbro 
only, 105.). Exeursionists by steamer should observe that Alkärret 
is the starting-point for the boats to Carl XII.’s Torg, the Ström- 
parterre, and the Logärds-Trappa, the points nearest the hotels; 
while the boats from the Allmänna Gränd land their passengers at 
the 8. end of the Skeppsbro. 

Instead, however, of proceeding direct to the Park, we cross the 
Skeppsholms-Bro, leading from the National Museum to the Skepps- 
holm, a small island containing some of the chief military and 
naval establishments of Stockholm. Passing the Carl-Johan- Kyrka 
on the left, aud several handsome barracks on the right, a pleasant 
shady road leads to the S.E. to a wooden bridge by which we cross 
to the small Kastellholmi or Castle Island, which also contains sev- 
eral barracks and other buildings.. The *Tower on the highest 
point of this island commands an admirable view of the environs 
(‘vaktmästare’, or one of the sailors on guard, 506.; ascent of 94 
steps, and then by an iron ladder of 8 steps more), Retracing our 
steps to the bridge, we cross it and turn to the right, soon reaching 
the little steam ferry-boat which plies every few ıninutes between 
the Skeppsholm and the Allmänna - Gränd. Crossing to the latter 
(which is also the tramway-terminus, p. 297), we pass through the 
sınall suburb of Djurgärds-Stad, and thus reach the — 

*Djurgärd, a delightful park, of which Stockholın is justly 
proud, with pleasant villas, and beautiful walks in every direction. 
It oecupies an island 2 Engl. M. in length, and 3/, M. in width at 
its broadest part, and waslaid outby@Gustavus Ill. and CharlesXIV. 
John, having originally been a deer-park, as its naıne imports. 
Opposite Alkärret, a small plats planted with trees, where ınost 
visitors land, is Hammer’s Villa, which formerly belonged to By- 
ström, the sculptor; beyond this, to the left, is the small Djur- 
gürds-Tenter, near which the tramway passes. Opposite the All- 
männa-Gränd, and a few paces to the 3.E.of Alkärret, is the 
entrance to *Hasselbacken (p. 296), the largest and best of the nu- 
meroug cafes and restaurauts situated here. The grounds oommand 
fine views and contain an oali (‘Bellmans Ek’) under the shade cf 
which Karl Michael Bellman (d. 1795), the most genialand yayuist 
of Swedish poets, composed some of hie charming unge. In» 
vicinity is a bronze statue of the poet, dy Nyerdm, USU nn 
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1872. Leaving the Hasselbacke, and passing several other caf6s, 
marionette theatres, and places of popular entertainment, we follow 
the road to the E. and reach the open park, with its grassy glades, 
roeky knolls, and beautiful trees, between which glimpses of the 
Baltic and Stockholm are freyuently obtained. On the left, a little 
beyond the Djurgärds-Stad, is a beautiful spot called Bellmans-Ro, 
with a bust of the great poet and improvisatore, many of whose 
most beautiful ballads are said to have been made extempore and 
without effort. The bust (by Byström, ereeted in 1829) is the 
scene of great festivities on 26th July, the anniversary of its 
erestion, when crowds of the poet's admirers of all classes assemble 
here to recite his poetry and extol his genius. Among the most 
famous and beautiful of his lines are the following: — 


tHvila vid denna källa! Himmel! hvad denna runden, 

Vär lilla frukost vi framställa: Af friska löfträn sammanbunden, 

RKödt vin med pimpinella Vidgar en plan i lunden 

Och en nys8s skjuten beckasin. Med strödda gängar och behag! 

Klang, hvad buteljer, Ulla! Ljufligt der löfven susa, 

I vära kurgar, öfverfulla, 1 svarta hvirilar, grä och ljusa, 

Tömda i gräset rulla — Träden en skugga krusa 

Ack känn, hvad ängan dunster fin! Inunder skyars fläkt och drag. 
Ditt middagsvin, Tag, Ulla, tag, 

Sku vi ur krusen halla Vid denna mältidsstunden, 
Med glädtig min. Ditt glas sum jag! 

Iivila vid denna källa '! Himmel! hvad denna runden 


llör värsa valdthorns klang, kusin! Bepryds af blommor, tusdn slag. 

Beyond Bellmans-Ro, on the right, is Frisens- Park, another 
beautiful part of the Djurgärd. Farther on, 25 min. walk from 
Hasselbacken, is Manilla, a large asylum for the blind and the 
deaf and dumb (shown Thursdays, 11-1; ‘här ser man illa, här 
hör man illa, och her talar man illa’, say the local wits). About 
I/ahr. farther is the Blockhus Udde, a custom-house station at the 
E. end of the island. From Manilla we may cross the island and 
the narrow Djurgärds-Vik to (l/ahr.) Djurgärdsbrunn, formerly a 
small watering-place, with an inn, which is still a favourite resort 
(steamer every !/ahr. to the Logärds-Trappa, 20.). 

Thence we may walk through beautiful park-scenery, still belonging 
to the Djurgärd in the wider sense of the name, to the N. to (20 min.) 
the Zidingö-Bro, another pretty spot, with an inn (closed in 1878, but to 
be re-opened). The long wouden bridge, where steamboats tuuch fre- 
quently, crosses to the Lidingö. A direct road leads back from the bridge 
to the Norrbro, 21/2 Engl. M. distant. 

On the N. side of the Djurgärd, a few hundred paces from the 
bridge erossing to Djurgärdsbrunn, is Rosendal, a royal villa built 
by CharlesX1V. John, with orangeries and hothouses. At the back 
of the villa, on the S. side, stands a magnificent modern Porphyry 
Yase, of antique form, öl/gft. high and A11/, ft. in diameter, and 
said to weigh 2°/;tons. Aujoining the grounds of Rosendal on the 
W. is the garılen of the Trrädyärds - Förening, or horticultural so- 

siety, in which some travellers will be Anterested. A\ikiie to the 
W. of this garden is the Sirishof-Väg, from which a pain and a 
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toad ascend in d min. to the *Belvedere, a towor orantad In IN7T, 
110 ft. in height, standing on a hill upwards of IWW ft, above tha 
sea-level, and aflording an excellent survoy of thu anvironse ( 166 
steps in all; admission 75ö.). The distaut viow, howavor, ia mora 
extensive than picturesque. There being no mountains in sicht, 
and little or no cultivated land, the distance presents a somewhat 
dreary and monotonous apptarance, the sombre tints of tho forosts 
being relieved here and there by water only. Another path ascenıda 
to the Belvedere between the Hasselbacken and Mandgo restaurants 
1 4 hr.). 
Ce We may now quit the Djurgärd by one of the routes already 
mentioned , or we may walk to the S.E. from Hasselbacken to the 
(5 min.) BEckHoLm, a small island with Dry Docks hewn in the 
rock and a tar-manufactory, from which steam and other ferry- 
boats cross frequently to Tegelviken. Thence to Nacka, see p. 325. 


Next in point of interest to the Djurgärd is the short exoursion 
to * Marieberg, a beautiful point of view on Lake Mälaren, about 
® Engl. M. to the W. of the Norrbro. The traveller is recom- 
mended to go by road and return by steamer (see p. 297; cabs and 
tramway, see p. 297). A tramway-car conveys us in !/4 hr. froın 
the Gustaf - Adolfs- Torg to the W. to the Kungsholm, an island 
about 2 Engl. M: long, on which the W. quarter of Stockholm is 
situated. On the right we pass the Serafimer Lazaret, opposite to 
which is the Carolinska Institut, a medical school connected with 
it (ferry from this point to Skinnarviken), and on the left the Mint; 
then the Ulrica-Eleonora Kyrka on the right, with its well-shaded 
ohurchyard, and the Kungsholms-Torg on the left, where the tram- 
way ends. On the left, a few paces farther on, is the large and 
handsome Military Hospital. After a walk of about 1/4 hr. from 
the tramway-terminus we come to another hospital ("Sjukhjem’ 
for incurables) on the left, and immediately beyond it diverge by 
a road to the left, passing in front of the large Lunatic Asylum of 
Conradsberg. In D min. more we pass the lodge at the $. end of 
the asylum, follow the road through the gateway to the left, and 
then (4 min.) through a second gateway. Just beyond it a path 
ascends in 3 min. more to a rocky knoll, adjoining the rocket- 
laboratory, which commands a beautiful view of Lake Mälaren and 
Stockholm, entirely different from the views on the Baltic side of 
the town. — Returning to the road, we follow it to the left and 
soon reach the Military School of Marieberg, prettily situated on a 
height above the lake, where a famous porcelain manufactory was 
established in 1759-83. A path passing the large bell and de- 
scending to the right leads in a few minutes to the steamboat-pier 


(steamer to Stockholm 8 times daily), . 
Travellers arriving by steamer ascend W paces, Turn \o he EN Pe 
and then tu the left, past. the large beil. Oppusite are imo yalıs . © 
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which they select that slirhtly tv the right. After a few paces more 
(5 min. from the pier) the path tv the best point of view diverges to 
the richt (acc above). 


Another short excursion may be taken to the palace of Carl- 
berg (steamboat, see p. 797). situated on the mainland to the N. 
of the Kungsholm, about ? Engl. M. to the N.W. of the Norrbro. 
The palare was erected by Karlsson Gylienhjelm. a natural son of 
Charles IX. at the beginning of the 17th cent., was afterwards 
orcupied by the royal family, and in 1792 was enlarged and con- 
verted into a military school. At the back of the building is a 
beautiful publie *Park, which forms the only attraction of the 
place. From the end of an avenue on the E. side (d min.), we 
may cross the railway at a small halting-place, turn to the left, 
and follow the road to (1) hr.) Solna Kyrka, a round church, and 
one of the most ancient in Sweden, with a pretty churchyard 
which has long been the burial-place of some of the principal 
families of Stockholm. Berzelius, the chemist (d. 1848), is bnried 
here. On the N.E. side of the church is the principal Cemetery 
(Nya Kyrkoyärden) of Stockholm, containing many handsome 
monuments, but contrasting unpleasingly with the old charchyard. 
From Solna Church we follow the road to the E., and, passing on 
the left the eutrance to the cemetery and that of the beautiful 
park of Haga (see below), we reach the Bellevue or Stullmästaregard 
on the Brunnsvik in 20 min. more. (Omnibus to the Gustaf- 
Adolfs-Torg, 2 Engl. M. distant, 5-6 times daily; comp. p. 297.) 

From the entrance to Haga just mentioned (to which several 
omnibuses daily run from Stockholm) the road leads through the 
park in I/g4hr. to the royal chäteau of *Haga (to which steamers 
ply frequently from the Stallmästaregärd), on the W. bank of the 
pretty Brunnsvik, built by Gustavus IIl. and his successor at the 
end of last century, but since somewhat neglected. The gardens, 
and particularly the park with its fine old timber, are the attrac- 
tions of the pıace and deserve a visit. 

At the N. end of the Brunnsvik, about 2 Engl. M. froın the 
Stallimästaregärd, and 11/,M. from Haga, lies Nedre Jerfva (a few 
hundred paces to the E. of the railway-station of Jerfva, see p. 
332), usually known as Ulriksdals Alle (steamer every !/ahr.), a 
fine avenue with a number of pleasant villas, which leads to the 
N. in 1/ghr. to the royal chäteau of *Ulriksdal, beautifully situated 
on the Fdsvik, a long and narrow creek of the Baltic. It was 
erected at the beginning of the 17th cent. by General Jacob de la 
Gardie and named Jacobsdal, after which it passed into the pos- 
session of Prince Ulrik, a son of Charles XI., from whom it derives 
its present name. Charles XIV. John converted the chäteau into 
a ‘hötel des invalides’, but it was again fitted up es a royal resi- 

dence by Charles XV., who restored the interior with gresk \anın 
in the original style. During bis reign the chartern Iormel aulke 
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a museum of ebjoete of art, porcelain, tapestry, and curiosities; 
and, though it bas since been somewhat neglected, and a number 
of its treasures have been removed, it still deserves a visit (atten- 
dant 1kr.). In the neighbouring park is Ulriksdals-Kyrka, ereoted 
in 1865 in the Dutch Renaissance style. The chäteau, which lies 
d Engl. M. to the N. of the Norrbro, may also be reached by car- 
xiage (there and back 6-8 kr.), or by steamboat (p. 297). The 
steamer, 8000 after leaving Ulriksdal, passes through the Stock- 
sund Bridge, by which the Edevik is crossed , and then enters the 
Lilla Värtan, a strait between the mainland on the right and the 
Lidingö on the left. It then passes through the Lidingö-Bro, a 
floating wooden bridge, 873 yds. in length (comp. p. 322), steers 
round the Blockhusudde at the E. end of the Djurgärd, and finally 
stops oppoeite the Statue of Gustavus Ill. near the Palace. 


A favourite huliday-resort of ihe Stoekhulmers, but lese interesting 
than those already mentioned, is Nacka (Cafe), at the E. end of the 
Hammarby-Sjö, 3 Engl. M. to the S.E. of the Norrbro. The pleasantest 
route to it is by steamer (p. 297) from the Ränimästare-Trappa to (!/ı hr.) 
Tegelviken; thence on foot to (7 min.) a pier on tbe N. bay of the Ham- 
marby-Sjö; and by small steamer un the lake to Nackabro in W min. 
more. The steamer then passes through the bridge and enters the Järla- 
&jö, where it tuuches at several stations. 





Longer Excursions. 


The Baltic to theE. and Lake Mälaren to the W. of Stockholm, 
with their numerous wooded and rocky islands, and their bays, 
creeks, and straits in evary direction, present many points of in- 
terest, all of which are most convenientiy reached by steamboat. 
The favourite excursions are to Drotiningholm (see below), to 
Varholm (p. 331), and to Upsala (R. 33), but a few additional 
days should if possible be devoted to some of the picturesque and 
historically interesting places on Lake Mälaren, such as Gripsholm, 
Strengnäs, and Vesteräs (see below). 

Laxe MÄLAREN. Mälaren, a lake 72 Engl. M. long, and only 
about a couple of feet higher than the Baltic level, forms a vast 
archipelago of islands resembling the ‘Skärgärd’ on the coast. 
There are no fewer than 1209 islands (öar and holmar) in all; the 
more open parts of the lake are called fjärde,; and there are creeks 
and ramifications in every direction, the longest of which is that 
of Upsala, extending about 30 Engl. M. from the central part of 
the lake. Beautiful as the scenery is, it lacks variety, the islands 
being all of very moderate height and similar in character, and the 
colouring somewhat sombre. 

About 7 Engl. M. to the W. of Stockholm (steamer, see p. 298; 
high road very muddy after rain, and very dusty in dry waatker\, 
is situated the royal palace of *Drottninghaien, on ine Lofü „ see 


of the most beautiful of the numerous \nlanda ai \nue Wen 
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(Restaurant, a little to the right of the landing - stage). — Soon 
after starting from the Riddarholm, the steamer passes the Lang- 
holm on the left, with several manufactories and villas. To the 
S. of the Langholm is the Reimersholm with its large distillery, a 
rocky height above which is marked by a cross and iron plate with 
an inscription in memory of a Russian buried here by his own 
desire (fine view). On the right is the military school of Marieberg 
(p. 323); then the islands of Lilla and Stora Essingen. On the 
left the island of Ekensberg, with the loftily situated chäteau of 
Hägersten on the mainland to the 8., to the N.W, of which lies 
Klubben, on the coast. A little farther on, the Sigtuna and Upsala 
arım of the lake diverges to the N.W. Passing between the Fogelö 
and the Kersö, we soon reach the palace, situated a few paces to 
the 8. of the village of Drottningholm and the bridge which con- 
nects the island with the Kersö,. 

The Palace derives its name (‘Queen’s Island’) from the queen 
of John III. by whom it was founded at the close of the 16th cent., 
and the foundation of the present handsome edifice was laid by 
Hedvig Eleonora, widow of CharlesX., nearly a century later. The 
architects were the eminent Nicodemus Tessin, who designed the 
Palace at Stockholm, and his son of the same name, by whom the 
building was completed early in the 17th century. The palace 
was handsomely fitted up by subsequent monarchs, and contains 
a number of sumptuously furnished apartments, adorned with 
portraits of the royal families of Sweden and other works of art. 
Adjacent is a theatre, built by Gustavus III. The gardens, which 
are laid out partiy in the old French style, are embellished with 
sculptures in bronze and marble. The *Park affords delightful 
walks. One of the chief curiosities here, a little to the 8.W. of 
the palace, is the Chinese Payoda (‘Kina Slott’), erected by Adol- 
phus Frederick about 1770, and presented to his queen Lovisa 
Ulrika. It still contains a small museum of Chinese objects. Ad- 
joining it on the W. is the so-called Canton, founded by the same 
king, who was an adept in the arts of turning and lock-making, 
as a settlement for hie workmen. About 1 Engl. M. to the W. of 
the Canton is the Church of Lofö, from which a pleasant road to 
the N., and then to the E., leads back to the village (21/4 M.). 

From the Canton a road leads to ihe S. to the Malmvik, where & 
bridge croses to the Jong narrow island of Afunsö, extending towards the 
N.W. Between that island and the Lofö lies the island of Bvartsjdland, 
on the E. side of which, on the Hillersjövik, is situated the dilapidated 
chäteau of Srartsjö, once a monastery, afterwards fortified by Gustavus 
Vasa, and at a later perind used as a residence by several dowager 


queens of Sweden. Near the chätesu is a large nursery-garden. (Two 
steamers touch in the vicinity daily.) 


The next point of interest on Lake Mälaren is Mariefred with 

the castle of *Gripsholm in a bay of the S. bank. The steamboat 

(p. 298) steors to the W. as far as the Lofö, and ihen tum in- 
wards the S., passing the island of Kungshatt, so name tum ı 
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rock surmounted with a pole and an iron hat, which commemorate 
the tradition that Olaf Haraldssön, king of Norway, when pursued 
by the king of Sweden, sprang with his horse from the cliff into 
the lake and escaped, leaving his hat behind him. Farther on 
we pass Fittja in a creek to the left, and the church of Eckerö on 
the island of Munsö to the right, opposite which is the chäteau of 
Sturehof. The island of Kaggeholm is named after Marshal Kagg, 
the chäteau built by whom is atthe N.W. end. A little to the 
N.W. is the Björkö, the supposed site of Birka, where St. Ansgar 
first preached Christianity in 829. That the island was once an 
important place is proved by the antiquities and remains of an- 
oient buildings recently discovered in it. In 1834 a granite cross 
was ereoted on the island to commemorate the thousandth anni- 
versary of St. Ansgar’s missionary labours in Sweden. Farther N. 
is the Adelsö, the ancient seat of the Folkunga tribe. We pass 
the Ridö, turn to the 9., and enter the Gripsholms- Vik, on the W. 
bank of which (not visible from the steamer) is Räfsnäs, the gärd 
where Gustavus Vasa received tidings of the death of his father 
Eric in the massacre of 1520. On the S. bank of the bay is the 
chäteau of Näsdy, and in a creek to the W. of it Mariefred with 
its castle. 

The small town owes its origin partly to the monastery of St. 
Mary founded here at the end of the 15th oent. by Sten Sture the 
Elder, whose remains were buried in it in 1504 and afterwards 
removed to Strengnäs, but chiefly to the ancient castle of Grips- 
holm. The original building was enlarged and fortifled by the 
famous Bo Jonsson Grip (‘the griffin’), the all-powerful minister, 
or rather co-ıegent, of King Albert from 1371 to 1385, and was 
afterwards presented by Sten Sture the Elder to the monastery. 
Soon afterwards Gustavus Vasa dissolved the monastery and took 
possession of the castle, which he re-erected and fortifled anew 
in 1537. It was subsequently enlarged and embellished by 
Gustavus 1II., who left it in its present form, The principal 
building, with its four massive towers, is pentagonal in shape, 
and enoloses two courts, still presenting many of the features 
of a medisval stronghold. In the outer court are two huge 
cannon,, popularly called the ‘boar’ and the '‘sow’, captured by 
Jacob de la Gardie at Iwanogrod in 1581. In the interior (fee 
1 kr.; more for a party) are shown the rooms where John, the 
son of Gustavus Vasa, was kept a prisoner by his brother Eric 
XIV., and where the latter when insane was afterwards confined 
by John III., who deposed him in 1568. Nine years later the 
unhappy Eric was poisoned at Örbyhus by his brother’s order 
(see p. 340). The unpopular Gustavus IV. signed his abdication 
here in 1809, and an adjoining apartment is said to have been 
used by his father as a dressing-room for yrineie heiten 
which he himself took part. The oasle contains 8 my SWS 
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sive eolleetion of portraits of historical personages. nearly 2000 in 
all, ineluding (Gustavus Vasa and his son Eric XIV., painted by 
the latter. and a number of their contemporarie«, tlıe ambassadors 
present at the con«lu-ion of the Peare of Westphalia in 1648, 
Gustavus III. and his contemporaries, and may others. A oollec- 
tion of medixval furniture, tapesıry, and plate also ıleserves in- 
sportion. — About d Engl. M. to the W. of Mariefred is the ex- 
tensive rannon-foundry of Aker, near which are the gunpowder- 
mills of Räcksta — To the N.W. of Mariefred (12 Engl. M.) lies 
Atrenynüs (see below). 

The next interesting place on the 5. bank of Lake Mälaren is 
Strengynäs, the steamer- (p. 295) to which, after passing the en- 
trance to the Gripsholm»-kjard, steer between tlıe maiııland and 
the Selas, which formerly belonged to several families of historical 
note. Lo the right, on the i.land, is the eonspicuous farm of 
Melsiker, once a riehly furnished chäteau, and near it is the 
ehurch of Ytter-Selaö. On the mainland lies Sundby, beyond 
which we observe to the right the small ITynnelsö. with a building 
once oesupied by tbe bishops of Strengnäs. We now euter & nar- 
row strait between the Tosterö anıl the mainland, and soon stop at 
Strengnäs (Hstel), a town with 1500 inhab., prettily situated. 
The history of the place reaches back to the pagan era. A monas- 
tery was afterwards erected here, and in 1291 a bishopric estab- 
lished. Gustavus Vasa was elected king at Strengnäs in 1523, 
and the tlırone was secure to his heirs by a decree passed here 
in 1547. Half the town was burmeıl down in 1871, but has since 
beon rebuilt. 'The handsome Gothiv Cathedrul was consecrated in 
1241, but took fire un the occasion. It was afterwards restored, 
but again repeatedly injured by fire, and has undergone frequent 
alterations. It now ranks fourth in importance aınong the cathe- 
drals of Sweden. The disproportionate thickness of the pillars is 
a«sounted for by the fact that after a fire in lööl the walls of the 
ehurch were lowered 30 feet. The choir is now the most inter- 
esting part. Charles IX. (d. 1609), with his two wives and several 
of his children, Sten Sture the Elder (d. 1504), Karl Gylienhjelm 
(d. 1650), a natural son of Charles IX., a distingaished general, 
and a pious theologian and author (on whose monument are placed 
tie fotters worn by him when a captive in Poland), Admiral Sten- 
book, and other eminent persons lie buried here. The church also 
contains a collection of reminiscences of the famous bishop Conrad 
Rogge (d. 1601). The old episcopal mansion built by Rogge, with 
picturesque gables and turrets, now used as a school-house, con- 
tains the room on the upper floor where the election of Gustavus 
Vasa took place. A building to tlıe W. of the church contains the 
#piscopal Library, a valuable collection, and a small museum and 

rabinet of coins. The modern episeopal reriden«e is on Ua ü.hde 
af she cathedral. — A little to the S. ol Btrengmür in Ihe aan ol 
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Ulfhäl or Olivehäll, and in the neighbeurhood are several other 
pleasant country-houses. — A road leads to the W. to Thorshälla 
and Eskilstuna (see below), about 21 Engl. M. distant, but it is - 
preferable to proceed thither by water. 

The steamboat steers through the strait already mentioned to 
Hesseibyholm, passes Edeby and the mouth of the long bay of 
Eksäg (to which steamers also ply), and then the royal ohäteau of 
Sundbyholm, and stops at Thorsbälla (Lundh’'s Hotel), situated 
2 Engl. M. inland, on the Thorshällaä or Eskilstunaäa which drains 
Lake Hjelmaren (p. 330). The town, with 1000 inhab., was once 
an important place, but has been entirely supplanted by Eskils- 
tuna, 4 Engl. M. higher up the river, with which Eskilstunas 
Nedre Canal, constructed in 1856, connects it. Ihe steamboat 
takes a considerable time to pass through the two locks by means 
of which the waterfalls of the Eskilstunaä are avoided. 

Eskilstuna (Nya Hotellet,; pleasant walke in the Djurgärd; 
exoellent river-baths), a town with 7000 inhab., charmingly sit- 
uated, derives its name from Eskil, Archbishop of Lund, and one 
of the first preachers of Christianity in Södermanland. The tra- 
dition that he was stoned by the heathen populace at Strengnäs 
and buried here is unfounded. He resigned his prelacy a few years 
before his death and retired to the Bernardine monastery of Clair- 
vaux in France, where he died in 1181. A Bernardine monastery 
founded here in the 12th cent. was suppressed in 1527 by (iusta- 
vus Vasa, who erected on its site a royal palace, which was burned 
down in 1680. Fragments of the building are still to be se n in 
the ehurchyard. In 1654 the first metal-works were established 
here by a Livonian from Riga, and in 1659 municipal privileges 
were conferred on the town. Since that period, and particularly 
since the completion of the canal to Thorshälla in 1856, Eskilstuna 
has become # famous manufacturing place, the ‘Swedish Sheftield’, 
the staple commodities being iron and steel wares. The town con- 
sists ol the Gamla Stad on the E. bank, the Nya Stad on the W. 
bank, the adjpining Fristad, and tbe Carl Gustafs Stad. The . 
most important establishments are Karl Gustafs Gevärsfaktori, or 
gun-manufactory belonging to government, on an island in the 
river, founded in 1814; Munktell’s Foundry and Engine- Works, 
opposite; the Tunafors rolling and polishing-works, belonging t0 
a company, to the S. of the town; and the St@/fors eutlery works, 
which yield excellent goods at moderate priees. Damascened wares 
form a specialty of the famous steel-works in the Fristad. Es- 
kilstuna possesses a Techmical Sohool, where a eollection of the 
manufactures of the plaee is exhibited. The town is now conneoted 
with Stockholm by two railways (trains in 41/,-6 hrs.), one viä 
Elen to the $S., and the other vi& Kolbäck and Vesteräs ta the N. 
— About 7 Engl. M. to the N.K. of Bakilatıma ia he nun 

Jäder, the burial place of Axel Oxenstjerns, eontaining LE WE- 
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morials ofthe Thirty Years’ War. — Above Eskilstuna theriver forms 
several more waterfalls. Near the point where it begins to expand 
into Lake Hjelmaren are thechurch of Oja and the chätean of *Stora 
Sundby, one of the handsomest in Sweden, built in the Anglo-Nor- 
man style, with pleasant grounds, the property of Count de G@eer. 
The lake itself, which lies about 70 ft. above Lake Mälaren, is un- 
interesting, but is noted for its pike (gäddor) and crayfish (kraftor). 
A little to the W. of Oja is the Ajelmare Canal, connecting Lake 
Hjelınarc with the Arboga river and thus with Lake Mälaren. 

On the N. bank of Lake Mälaren , at the mouth of the Svartä, 
nearly opposite Thorshälla, and easily reached thence by train in 
hrs. (steamer from Stockholm, p. 298), lies Vesteräs (Hotel Kraak, 
Stora Torget; Hotel Vesteräs, Hamn-Gatan), with 5500 inhab., the 
capital of a district and an episcopal see. The name is a oon- 
traction of Vestra Aros (“W. mouth’), which the place was called 
to distinguish it from Ostra Aros (Upsala). It was anciently atown 
of considerable importance and possessed a Dominican monastery 
and several churches and chapels. No fewer than eleven national 
diets were held here, the most important being that of 1577, 
which abolished the Roman Catholic church, and that of 1844, at 
which the succession to the throne was settled on Vasa’s heirs. 
The principal edifice is the handsome Gothic *Cathedral, founded 
in the 11th cent., enlarged by Birger Jarl and consecrated 
ancw in 1271, afterwards frequently altered, and finally re- 
stored in 1850-60. The tower, added in the 18th cent., is the 
highest in Sweden (310 ft.). The altar-piece was presented by 
Sten Sture the Younger and Christina Gyllenstjerna, his wife. 
Svante Sture, the administrator (d. 1512), and Erie XIV. (d. 1577) 
lie buried here. A marble sarcophagus was erected in memory of 
the latter by Gustavus III. The tomb of the regent Magnus Brahe 
is marked by a marble monument. The Episcopal Library of 
12,000 vols. includes those of the Elector of Mayence brought 
from Germany by Oxenstjerna and presented to the cathedral 
about the year 1640. — The old Slott, on a height near the mouth 
of the stream., once belonged to Jösse Erikson, a robber-knight, 
and the terror of the distriet, but about the middle of the 16th 
cent. was taken by Gustavus I., who restored and extended it. 
It was afterwards the prison of Erie XIV., who was poisoned at 
ÖOrbyhus (p. 340) in 1577. In the 17th cent. it was entirely re- 
erected after a fire, and it is now the district seat of government. 
— The Vasa Park, to the E. of the Town Hall, oceupies the site 
of the monastery and contains a bust of Vasa in memory of the 
diet of 1527. — From Vesteräs to Stockholm by railway in A hrs. 
(see p. 292); to Strömsholm in 1 hr. 

Strömsholm and the Strömsholm Canal, see p. 294. Koping, 

and Arboga, at the W. end of Lake Mälaten, see y. ML. 
The N. bank of the lake, between Stockholm and Teruerhn, 
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though also pieturesque, is less interesting than the 8. bank. The 
ramiflcation to Sigtuna and Upsala, 30 Engl. M. in length, is 
described in R, 33, ii. Enköping, see p. 292. 


Tas Barrıc. Of the numerous excursions which may be made 
by steamboat on the Baltic, on the E. side of Stockholm, those 
which will repay the traveller best are to (1) Varholm and to (2) 
Gustafsberg. From the former, if time permit, the voyage may 
be prolonged to Norrtelge and Osthammar, and from the latter to 
Dalarö. 

1. About 12 Engl. M. to the N.E, of Stockholm, at the 
mouth of the fjord with its numerous ramiflcations, lies the pic- 
turesque rocky island of Vaxholm (*Hotel), to which steamboats 
run frequently in 11/9-2 hrs. (comp. p. 298). The steamer passes 
the Djurgärd, the entrance to the Lilla Värta, and the Lidingö on 
the left, and the Hästholm, the entrance to the Skurusund (see 
below), the Hasseludde, and Kummelnäs on the right. It then 
traverses a broader part of the fjord, passing the Askerike Fjärd 
on the left, and threads its way between rocky islands until it 
stops beneath the guns of the fortress. The village, a poor place 
with about 1200 inhab., who are chiefly fishermen, consists almost 
entirely of slightly built wooden houses, which the military au- 
thorities may order to be pulled down on a few hours’ notice in 
case ofa threatened war. Numerous visitors from Stockholm 
spend the summer here for the sake of the sea-bathing. Ona 
small rocky island between the Vaxholm and the Rindö rises the 
imposing Fortress (to which strangers are admitted on showing 
their passports), founded in the middle of the 16th cent. by 
Gustavus I. to guard the only practicable approach to Stockholm 
for large vessels, and strengthened by Gustavus Adolphus. The 
summit commands a fine view of the surrounding ‘skärgärd’. A 
pleasant excursion of 2-3 hrs. may be taken by boat to the Fred- 
riksborg, a picturesque ruined tower on the E. side of the 
Rindö, by which the passage between that island and the Vermdö 
was formerly guarded. This channel is now partially filled up, 


and is not navigable for large vessels. 

Beyond Vaxholm, on the mainland to the N., lies Tuna, at the 
mouth of the Äkers-Canal, through which &a steamer runs to Akersberg 
and Hakunge, situated on a picturesque lake. Farther distant, to the 
N. E., are the islands Södra and Norra Ljusterö, beyond which is the 
large estate of Östanä on the mainland. The next steamboat-stations 
are Velterhaga and Bergshamra, beyond which, to the N. of the Yrlad 
and the Blidö, is the islet of Furusund, with a small village, frequented 
in summer by sea-bathers from Stockholm. Farther to the N. opens the 
Telgevik, a fjord about 12 Engl. M. long, at the head of which lies 
Norrtelge (Stadshotel), a busy little trading town with 1620 inhah., aud 
a favourite sea-bathing place. The environa are pretty, wuü NEN 
excursion may be taken to Finsta, ihe hirihylace al St. N 
Skeoik, the ruined castle of Oxenstjerna at Mörkby, ana Ihe mau 
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uf Rönäs with its fine park. By land Norrtelge is 7l/s, by water 14 Sw. 
M. from Stockholm. 

The next steamboat-station of importance is Grisselhamn, at the N. 
end of the Väddö, the starting-point in winter, when almost all the 
water-ways to Stockholm are frozen up, for the Äland Islands, Fin- 
land, etc. — To theN.W. lie Östkammar and Öreyrund, two small trading 
towns of considerable antiqyuity, Lut now unimportant. The steamer 
next steers to the N. W., passing the mouth of the Dalelf (p. 341), to 
Gefle (see p. 31), 16,2 Sw. M. distant from Stockholm by railway, and 
37 sea-miles (148 Engl. M.) by steamer. 


2. Another very favourite excursion from Stockholm is to the 
porcelain manufactory of Gustafsberg, 10 Engl. M. to the E. of 
Stockholm, but reached by a very circuitous route. The steamer 
(p 298) steers down the fjord to Kungshamn, and then suddenly 
turns at a right angle towards the S. into the very narrow and 
picturesque Skurusund, separating the Vermdö from the main- 
land. At the 8. end of the strait lies Du/näs, where Gustaf Vasa 
is said to have fought against the Danish usurpers in his youth. 
This point may also be reached by the pleasant route froın Stock- 
holm to Kolbotten at the E. end uf the Järla Sjö (p. 32»), from which 
the traveller may walk to Dufnäs in 25 min. ; or this route may 
be takeı in returning. At Dufnäs the strait expands, and the 
steamer then proceeds towards the E. through another and even 
narrower strait called Södru Stäket, beyond which it enters the 
broad and alınost entirely land-locked Baggens-Fjärd, named 
after Jacob Bagge, a Swedish naval hero, and steers to the N.E, 
to GQustafsberg, where the porcelain manufactory is the chief object 
of interest. One of the specialties of the place is the tasteful 
Parian and biscuit china, which is favourably known beyond the 


limits of Sweden. 

From the Baggens-Fjärd, a little to the $. of Gustafsberg , another 
narrow channel, part uf which is called the Strömma Canal, separatiag 
Ihe Vermdö from the /ngarö, and also traversed daily by steamers 
(p. 298), leads to Stafsnäs and the bleak little island of Sandhamn, a 
genuine specimen of a Scandinavian 'skär', but boasting uf a post-office 
and telegraph-station. 

Steamers also run from the Stäkce to the $S. to Dalard, a rocky 
promontory with a picturesque old tower, and a favourite sea-bathing 
place, with an inn and several pleasant villas.. Steamboats ocoasionally 
run from Dalarö to the S. to the @älö, with an asylum for destitute 
children, the Ornö, the Muskö, with ihe harbour uf Zifsnabben from 
which (iustavus Adolphus embarked for Germany in 1630, and the Utö, 
with valuable iron-mines. 


33. From Stockholm to Upsala, 
i. By Railway. 
6,2M. RaıLway in ihr. 25 min. to A hrs. (express fares 5 kr. 60, A kr. 


5ö.; ordinary A kr. 65, 3 kr. 45, 2kr. Wö.). Bix trains daily, of which 
two are very slow goods-trains, with 2nd and rd class unly. 


Passing Carlberg on the left and the church of Bolno an he 
right, the ordinary trains first stop at (OD, M.) Jerfon, from waren 
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a road leads to (1/ahr.) Ulriksdal (p. 324). Farther on we observe 
Edsberg on the right, at the N. end of the Edsvik (p. 324), and 
Sollentunakolm on the Norrvik (with the church of that name to 
the left). 1,8 M. Rotebro, 2%,3M. Väsby, 3M. Rosersberg, with the 
chäteau of that name, not visible from the train. From (3,4M.) 
Märsta a visit may be paid to (1 hr.) Sigtuna (p. 334). Uninter- 
esting scenery. A,; M. Knifsta, d,,s M. Bergsbrunna. We now 
obtain a fine view of the plain of Upsala (Upsala-Stätten), the 
eradle of Swedish culture, with the churches of Danmark, Vak- 
sala, and Gamla Upsala. The train crosses the Sefjaäa, an af- 
fluent of the Fyrisd, approaches the latter stream at Ultunau, tra- 
verses Kungsängen (‘the king’s meadow’), formerly the Ayrisvall, 
and soon enters the handsome station of Upsala (p. 385). 


ii, By Steamdoat. 


Steamboar daily in 5l/zhrs. (from Riddarholmen at Stockholm at 
9 a.m., from Upsala at 8a.m.), fare 2 or I kr. 


The scenery is somewhat monotonous, and the steamer is a 
slow conveyance, which stops at nineteen intermediate stationg;; 
but those who have ample time will prefer it to the train, at least 
for the journey to Upsala. The first station is Nockeby, where a 
wooden bridge eonneets the meinland with the Kersö, from which 
another bridge crösses t0 Drotininghölm (p. 325). The broad ex- 
panse of Lake Mälaren is quitted here, and the steamer threads 
its way between several islands and the mainland, crossing several 
fjärdar (bays). On the right lies the pleasant estate of Hesselby, 
and beyond it that of Riddarsrik (station), and to the left is the 
island of Svartsjöland. Farther on we pass on the right, the chä- 
teau of Görvälen, built by Duke John, brother of Charles X., and 
on the left that of Lennartsmäs, once the property of Lennart Tor- 
stenson(d. 1651), one of the most distinguished generals of Gusta=- 
vus Adolphus in the Tihtrty Years’ War. We now reach the narıow 
strait of Stäket (said to be a word of Finnish origin), an island in 
which, called Almare- Stäket, contains a few fragments of the 
castle of St. Erik’s Borg. An ancient stzonghold which stood here 
was destroyed by the Esths in 1187, and a oastle was afterwards 
erected on the same sit6 by Nikolaus Ragvaldi, Archbishop of Up- 
sala. At a later perlod it was osbupfed by Archbishöp Gustaf 
Trolle, a powerful opponent of the administrator Sten Sture the 
Younger, who took the castle and destroyed it in 1517. This 
strait forms the entzance to a long and maeow arm of the lake 
called Skarfven. We Next pass the estate of Runsa on the right. 
Beyond it, in a bay on the right, rises the — 

*ChAteau of. Rosersberg ( Rosersbergs Slott), at whieh the steaın- 
boat does not toueh. (It is most vasily reached by railwax _ au in 
the small Sigtana steamer which \eates ine Munhisstuasen Ic 
at 2.30 p.m.) The place derives its name rum ae Tai Si ie 
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Ense. to which it once belonged It next eame into the possession 
of the famous (Jxenstjerna. and afterwards became the property 
of tbe ernwn. It was a favourite residenre of Charles XIII. and 
of his adopted son Bernadotte. The piceture-gallery contains busts 
of these monarchs and others in marble, by Bysirsm. Etrusean 
vases, ete. The library eonsists of «000 vols., a catalogue of 
whicb, written by Charles XIll. himself. is sbown. His bedroom 
is also preserved in its original eondition. 

Fartber on, we observe to the right the recently restored cha- 
teanı of Steninge, once the property of Marshal Fersen, who was 
ınnrdered by the populace during an insurreetion at Stockholm im 
1812. The park contains a monument to his memory. We now 
enter the Sigtune-Fjärd. in which, to the right, lies — 

Sigtuna /Källare, a restaurant only). once one of the largest 
and handsomest towns in Sweden, but now containing 500 inhab. 
only. It was founded at the beginning of the 11th cent. by Olaf 
Skötkonnng, and was destroyed by the Esths in 1187. They are 
said to have carried off the two massive silver doors of the ehoir 
of one of the churches, which now adorn a ehurch in Novogorod. 
All that remains of the ancient buildings of Sigtuna consists of 
the scant; ruins of the ehurches of St. Peter, St. Lawrence, 81. 
Olaf, and St. Nicholas. The present ehureh once belonged to a 
Dominican monastery. The place is prettily situated, and com- 
mands a fine view of the lake. 

To the left we next observe the Signildsberg, the site of a still 
more aneient town of Sigtuna (För-Sigtuna or Foru-Sigtuna), the 
seene of the saga of Hagbart and Signe. On the same bank lies 
Hätunaholm, with tbe chureh of Hätuna, where dukes Eric and 
Vallemar took their brother King Birger prisoner in 1306 and 
cvompelled him to grant them extensive privileges. The following 
year Birger revenged himself by inviting them to Nyköping, where 
he eaused them to be thrown into prison and starved to death, an 
act of barbarity which cost him his throne. The three brothers 
are interred in the choir of the Storkyrka at Stockholm. Beyond 
Erikssund , Finstaholm (stations), and the church of Häggeby, the 
arın of the lake expands into the Skofjärd, on the left side of 
which rises the — 

® Skokloster (properly Skogkloster, ‘forest monastery’; station), 
an imposing chäteau, on the site of a monastery which originally 
belonged to the Dominicans and afterwards to Cistercisan nuns. 
The convent was suppressed by Gustavus Vasa, and was presented 
by Gustavus Adolphus to Marshal Herman Wrangel, whose son 
Charles Gustavus Wrangel erected the present chäteau in the style 
of that of Aschaffenburg in Germany and filled it with treasures 

espture«d during the Thirty Years’ War. After his death it passed 
Into the possession of Count Brahe, his aon-In-\am , and aüll be- 
longs to the same family. The building is square in forn, such 
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side being 1A0 ft, long, and encloses a court in the interior. At 
each corner rises a handsome tower roofed with copper. A great 
part of the interior is still in an unfinished condition. The hand- 
some Vestibule is borne by eight Jonic columns of white marble, 
which were presented by Queen Christina. The Kungssal has a 
richly decorated stucco ceiling. The staircases and vestibules are 
embellished with numerous portraits (including those of several 
of Marshal Wrangel’s Scotch auxiliaries), pictures by Ehrenstrahl 
and others, and rich tapestry. The very valuable Colections pre- 
served here comprise a Library containing 30,000 vols. and nu- 
merous MSS., and an Armoury with 1200 guns of various kinds, 
a number of swords, daggers, and bows, the sword of Ziska, the 
famous Hussite leader, the sword used by the executioner at the 
‘Blood-bath of Linköping’ (p. 368), and the shield of Emp. 
Charles V., said to have been executed by Benvenuto Cellini, and 
captured at Prague in 1648. 

Near the chäteau is the handsome Gothic *Skokyrka, which 
originally belonged to the monastery. It contains the burial- 
chapel of Marshal Herman Wrangel and an equestrian statue to 
his son, a handsome pulpit, and an interesting altar-piece. The 
font and a figure of the penitent Magdalene were brought fronı 
the monastery of Oliva near Dantzig. Here, too, is buried Hedvig 
Charlotta Nordenflycht, ‘the Swedish Sappho’, who on account of 
a disappointment in love threw herself into ariver and died ahortly 
afterwards (1763). — The overseer of the estate provides visitors 
with board and lodging if required. The traveller may now row 
to Alsike, and drive thence to the Knifsta railway-station (p. 333). 

Beyond Skokloster the steamer enters the Fjärd Ekoln. On 
the right are the church of Alsike and the estate of Krusenberg 
(station); on the left the churches of Aker, Dalby, and Näs. To 
the right, farther on, is Kungshamn, where the kings of Upsala 
are said once to have kept their fieet. At stat. Flötsund the 
steamer enters the muddy Zyrisäd. To the right stretches the fertile 
plain of Upsala, ‚with the churches of Danmark, Vaksala, and 
Gamla Upsala. On the left is the agricultural school (Landbruks- 
Institutet) of Ultuna. The river oxpands considerably at two places, 
beyond which Upsala comes in view and is soon reached. 


34. Upsala. 


RAILWAY STATION on the E. side of the town. Steamboats stop at the 

Sirömparierre, on the S. side. 

otels. *Stans-HoTELLET, Drottninggatan ; JERNvÄGs-HoTEL, SVEA, 
SALA, and GEFLE, all in the Kungsgata, near the railway-station; ODEN, 
Drottninggatan. 

Restaurants. Siadshotellei; Upsala Gille, Vedtorget ; and several others. 
Among the cafes may be mentioned that of the Strömparterre , &ı us 
steamboat-pier, with a pleasant garden where a band Aayrin ine Er 

Baths. Hydropathic Establishment, \y ine Rlotakällen ,„ VAT 
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Slett. Rirer and Senanung Batks ts ıbe Demir: and bevond fhe Svart- 
backrtull («nm Ihe road 1 (samıla Upsalaı. 

Reading Room, with f.«rei.n newspapers. at ıhe Upsala Gille. Ved- 
torzei: admission Mir. or frr a manth I kr. 

Bookseller. Akadrmisk Bokhandel. Diumtiırw. Fine serien of views 
of Uppsala and >iztuna Ly Zillmark. 24 kr.: Upsala i Taflor. twelve 
view- by Naw. Gkr. 

Cabs (Äkare) at the railway -station and the «teamlnat-pier. Drive 
in tbe t«wn fur 1-2 pers. W-i50.: ta Gamla Upsala 1! =?kr.. with two 
et 34 pers.. 5 kr.; to Eklundshof. 1-2 pers ns, Wü.: to Ullune 
N, kr. 

Promensdes. (dinsiund. heiween the cathedral and the university: 
Slottspark: ala "Parken on the Pullackahacke on the 8. nide nf Ihe tawn, 
especially during the drill «f the ‘Indelia Armee‘. Shady walks um the 
W. side of the town. — Views fr..m the SIoft and fram the steps of Ihe 
University: finest view of the Cathedral from the Üstra A.ata, near a 
mill-weir in the Fyri 

University Collections. Aofanic Garden. always (pen. 

Coins and Northern Antiquities, St. Larsgatan 2: apply tn the "ama- 
nuensis'. 

Library. «pen in summer on Tuecdays and Fridavs, il-i o'elock. Aı 
other times the hotel-kceepers will send for the 'vaktmästare'. whe. 
however. is sumetimes enzazed. 

Linn€ s Garden ("Linncanska Trädrärden‘). Ivarthäckszatan 77, may 
conveniently be visited on the way to Gamila Upsala. 

Mineralogical Collections in the Chemical Laboratory (Nya Acmiska 
Byynaden). Tuesdays and Fridays, 12-1. 

Phasical Cabinet, in the same bnildinz. Wed. and Sat.. 12-1. 

Pleture Gallery ("Museet für Bildande Konst‘),. in the Gustarianum, 
to the W. of Ihe cathedral, Sat. 1-2. 

Zoologieal Museum. in tlıe (rusfavianum. open on week-days. The 
same hullding contains Marklin’s Natural Historn Museum (appIv to» the 
'konservator'). 


Uprala (which is the genitive of Upsalir. “the lofty halle”), the 
ost famous university-town in Sweden, and the residence of the 
archbishop, the “landshöfding’, and other dignitaries, with 13,000 
inhab.. lies on both banks of the Ayrisä, which is crossed by five 
hridges. The modern part of the town (Staden) lies on the flat E. 
bank, while the older quatters (Fjerdingen) are on the somewhat 
abrupt W. bank. It was formerly called Ostra-Aros, and at the pe- 
riod when the king» of Sweden resided at Ganla Upsala it form- 
ed their commercial town and harbour. In 1276 the head-quar- 
ters of the archiepiscopal see, which had been founded a century 
earlier, were trausferred from Gamla Upsala to the present town, 
while the kings selected Stoekholm as their future residence. 
Like Throndhjem in Norway, Upsala may be regarded as the histo- 
rieal and intelleetual centre of the Swedish empire. In ancient 
times likewise it formed tAe great stfonghold of paganism. me- 
morialse of which abound in the tombs and monuments of the 
neighbourhood ; and it was here that the apostles of Christianity 
experienced the most determined opposition. Geijer, in one of 
his most beautiful poems, ‘Den Sista Skalden’ (the last of the 
bards), represents the vencrable bard on his return home extolling 

h she magniflcence of the temple of Upala, bencaltı he\afty srehee 
f which Svithiod’s mighty gods were enthronel, and he aiter- 
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wards depicts the burning of the sanctuary and the baptisnı of the 
terrified inhabitants in the Fyris&. Itisin these historical and 
mythical associations that the interest attaching to Upsala to a 
great extent consists. The chief modern centre of attraction ie 
the university, which was founded in 1477. 

The Cathedral is picturesquely situated on a height (mons do- 
mini) rising above the Fyrisä. The exterior, with its two towers, 
which were intended to be 388 ft. in height, has been disfigured 
by restorations, but the interior, though plain, is very impressive. 
The strictly Gothic style of the architecture recalls that of some of 
the French cathedrals, and is accounted for by the fact that the 
architect was Etienne de Bonneuil, a Frenchman. The edifice was 
begun in 1260 and completed in 1435, but was partly destroyed 
by fire in 1702. It consists of a nave with aisles, a transept, and 
a choir, the last forming a prolongation of the nave, while the 
retro-choir is a continuation of the aisles. The handsome vaulting 
is borne by 24 pillars. The windows are lofty and narrow.. Be- 
tween the fiying buttresses, which are enclosed within the walls of 
the building, are a series of chapels on each side, forming a third 
and fourth aisle respectively. These chapels are also carried round 
the choir, where they contain the most celebrated monuments in 
the cathedral. In the interior the church is 359 ft. long, 103-136 ft. 
broad, and 90ft. high. The roof rises to a farther height of 23 ft., 
and the towers, as far as the lanterns added by Härleman, are 
178 ft. high. 

Among the objects of interest in the interior are the pulpit, 
designed by Tessin, the large organ, the altar (by Burchard Precht 
of Rome, 1731), and the candelabra (ljuskronor), one of which, in 
silver, weighs 521/, Ibs. To the right of the altar is the silver-gilt 
sarcophagus of King Erik IX. (d. 1160), the patron saint of Swe- 
den. The chief boast of the cathedral, however, is the *Burial 
Chapel of Gustavus Vasa (‘Gustavianska Koret’; d. 1560), at the 
back of the choir. The walls of the chapel are embellished with 
two large and five small frescoes by Sandberg, representing scenes 
from the life of the great monarch, and are insoribed with the 
words of his last address to the Estates in 1560. In the centre of 
the chapel is placed his recumbent figure, between those of Cathe- 
rine of Lauenburg and Margaretha Lejonhufud, his first two wives, 
on a pedestal (‘castrum doloris’) with obelisks at the oorners. His 
third wife, Karin Stenbock, who survived him upwards of sixty 
years, is also interred in this chapel. The handsome stained-glass 
window is by Way. The Chapel of Katarina Jagellonica contains 
the sumptuous monument in marble to John III. (d. 1592), which 
was executed in Italy, but wrecked on the voyage from Leghorn 
to Sweden, and taken to Dantzig, where it remained HL ATS. 
The other chapels around the choir belong w ine Turin u 

lies of Sture, Brahe, Oxenstjerna, Lejonhufud, ma De " 
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monument of Linmaeus is in the Baner Chapel, which adjoins the N. 
aisle, while the remains of the great naturalist repose under the or- 
gan-loft. It consists of a pyramid of porphyry, with a bronze medal- 
lion of Linne by Sergell, and bears the insceription: ‘Carolo a Linn 
Botanieorum Prineipi Amiei et Diseipuli, 1798. — The Saeristy 
eontains many curiosities and prerions relics, including ecelesi- 
astical vesscle in gold and silver, vestments, crowns, sceptres, the 
olothes of the Sture who were put to death by Erie XIV. (in 1568), 
the derisive gift of King Albert of Mecklenburg to Queen Margaret 
(a stone for sharpening her needles), and her retort in the shape 
of a banner formed out of her own under-garments. — The tra- 
veller should walk round the outside of the church and inspeet the 
Choir and the imposing lateral "Portals. The sacristan (klookare) 
lives in the house adjoining the flight of steps (dom trapphuselt). 

To the N. of the cathedral is the Eriks Külla, or Spring of St. 
Erie, which is said to have burst forth on the spot where the 
saint was executed. Its water is now used by a hydropathic estab- 
lishment, 

To the 8. of the cathedral rises the Trefaldigheds-Kyrka, or 
Bonikyrka (‘church of the Trinity’, or ‘of the peasants’), an older 
edifice than the cathedral, but now uninteresting. It belongs to 
the rural part of the parish of Upsala, Farther on is the Odins 
Lund, a promenade adorned with an obelisk to the memory of 
Gustavus Adolphus. We next reach the Carolina llediviva, a hand- 
some building (with fine view from the flight of steps) containing 
the valusble library of the university (200,000 vols. and 7OOOMSS.), 
the chief treasure of which is the famous "Codex Argenteus, a 
translation of tho four Gospels by Bishop Ulphilas, dating from 
about the second half of the Ath century, written on 188 leaves of 
parehment in gold and silver letters on a reddish ground. This 
precious MS., which was captured in the Thirty Years’ War, was 
presented by (Jucen Christina to Vossins, her librarian,, and was 
purchased from him for 400 crowns by De la Gardie, the chan- 
eellor of the university. It is to this work of Ulphilas that we are 
almost exolusively indebted for our knowledge of the ancient Go- 
thie language, which stands nearly in the same relation to the 
(Giermanice languages as Sanserit to the Aryan. — In front of the 
library rises a Monument of Charles XIV. (Bernadotte, d. 1844), 
by Fogelberg. 

Traversing tho Oarolina Park to the W. of the library, we reach 
the Botunie (Farden (*botaniska trädgärden’), adjoined by a leoture- 
room sontaining a marble Statue of Linn€ by Byström. The cele- 
brated botanist rosided at No. 27 Svartbäcksgatan, and in summer 
at Hlammarby, 1/4 M. distant, where his sitting-room and the room 

In which he diod are shown to the caurious, 
To the E, of the botanic garden rises the \arge and uupleaaing, 
Slott, a castle founded by Gustavus Vase in 1DAB, int wertet enm- 
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pleted. In front of it is a bust of the founder by Fogelberg. In 
this castle Eric XIV. caused the ill-fated Sture’s to be murdereod, 
and it was here that (Jueen Christina abdicated. The N. tower 
and the Styrbiskop (built to ‘overawe the bishops’) are now in 
ruins. Fine "View from the castle, to the N. of which Gamla 
Upsala is visible. — A still finer view is obtained from the Poi- 
lucksbacke, farther to the $S., adjoining which is the ‘utvärdshus’ 
or restaurant of Eklundshof. 

The prineipal university-buildings arethe Qustavianum (‘Gus- 
tavianska Akademien’), nearthe cathedral ; the Observatory ( ‘Astro- 
nomiska Observatoriet’), a little to the W. ; the Chemical Labora- 
tory; the Regnelleanum, Trädgärdsgatan 18; the Anatomy Build- 
ing (‘Anatomi Bygnaden’), Vestra Ägatan 26; the Collection of 
Coins and Northern Antiquities (‘Myntsamling och Nordiska Forn- 
saker’), St. Larsgatan 2. — The New Hospital (‘Nya Sjukhuset’), 
to the 8. of the castle, enjoys a high local reputation. 

The Cemetery, situated to the W. of the library, deserves a 
visit. Among the numerous monuments of distinguished men is 
that of @eijer, the poet. The monuments of the different ‘nations’ 
of the students should also be noticed. On entering the univer- 
sity each student is bound to attach himself to one of the thirteen 
‘nations’, each of which, somewhat like the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge, possesses its own buildings, presided over by cura- 
tors , inspectors, and a committee of management. The members 
of each nation are divided into seniores, juniores, and recentiores. 
On the choice of a ‘nation’ depends to a great extent the character 
of the student’s education and his future sareer, and sach retains 
his rights of membership for life. Duelling, to which severe pen- 
alties were attached by a law of 1682, has long been unknown in 
Sweden. One of the chief ‘national’ reereations ie quartett sing- 
ing. — The number of students is now about 1500. 

Exoursıons. The most interesting spot near Upsala is *Gamla 
Upsala, about 1/3 M. to the N.E. (eabs, see above; railway in i0- 
13 min.), but the road to it is unattractive. Here ere the three 
Kungshöyar, or Tumuli of the Kings, named after the Scandi- 
naviangoda, Thor, Odin, and Freyr, each about 58 ft. high and 225 ft. 
in diameter. One of them was opened in 1845 and another in 
1874, when evidence of their having been thrown up by human 
hands was found. Near them is the Tingshög (‘assize hill’), 39 ft, 
in height, from which the kings down to Gustavus Vasa used to 
address their subjects. — Adjoining the tumuli is a very ancient 
Church, built of field-stones (grästenar or vräkstenar), containing 
a monument t0 Anders Celsius, several old pictures, and eccle- 
siastical vessels. The inn here contains a drinking-horn, present- 
ed by Bernadotte, out of which the Swedish students qua werd 
in memory of the venerable associatione ol ine ylarr. II 


aneient temple of Upsala, which ie said wÄeben 
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polished slabs of brass in Oriental fashiou, no trace has ever been 
discovered. 

If time permit, the traveller may now visit the Mora Stones and 
Linnds country-house of Hammarby(p. 338), about 1M. totheS.E. 
of Upsala. The ten stones now remaining are enclosed in a stone 
building erected in 1770, but probably few of them are genuine, 
lt was here that the newly elected kings swore to observe the laws 
of the country, and they thereupon received an oath of allegiance 
from the lagmän, or judges, in the name of the people, who prayed 
that God might grant the king a long life, taking care to add the 
reservation, ‘if he be a good king’. The original Mora Stones, 
which had all disappeared by the time of Gustavus Vasa, consisted 
of a large stone, resting on several smaller ones, adjoining which 
were placed the hyliningsstenar, or ‘homage-stones’, on which the 
new king mounted to show himself to the people. By the homage- 
stone, on the election of each new sovereign, was placed a smaller 
stone bearing his name and the date of his accession to the throne, 
and it is of these last alone that the Mora Stones now consist. 


35. From Upsala to Gefle. 


10, M. RaıLway in Al/z hre., one through-train daily (fares 8 kr. 50, 
Dkr. Wö.). 


The scenery is uninteresting, but a visit may be paid on the 
way to the waterfall of the Dalelf at Elfkarleby and to the famous 
iron-mines of Dannemora. 

The train at first follows the course of the Fyrisa. Beyond 
(1,8 M.) Vattholma is the interesting chäteau of Salsta, erected 
by Tessin. 

4 M. Örbyhus. The chäteau, now the property of Count de 
Geer, belonged for nearly two centuries to the celebrated Vasa 
faınily and was fortifled by Gustavus Vasa. It was here that his 
unfortunate and half-insane son Eric XIV. was imprisoned by or- 
der of his brother John III. on 25th Feb. 1577, 


On 19th Feb. 1577, John wrote thus to Eric Andersson, who was 
then the commandant of Orbyhus: — ‘We have resolved with our coun- 
eil as follows. We give you puwer and authority to shorten King Eric’s 
life by giving him such a draught of opium ur mercury that he can no 
longer live. When it is prepared give it him to drink. Should he re- 
fuse, you may compe] him to take it. In case a crowd of ill-dispused 
persons should come to release him from prison, you must, as s0on 88 
you hear of their approach, put an end to his life with the draught 
above mentioned; and if he will not take it, you are to place him in a 
chair and open the veins in both his hands and feet in order that he 
may bleed to death. But if he will not submit, you must eause him to 
be bound and restrained by force as long as necessary; or you may 
smother him with pillows and cushions. In any case you are first to 

allow a priest access to him, wha may administer the holy sacrament 
to him. A]l this you must not omit to do if you with to be regarded 
38 good and faithful servant. 1f there is no.danger, \L \e wur N hal 
King Eric receive princely meat and Arink and princely Alendance, Tui 
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if it is necessary to act otherwise, our true subjects shall be free from 
all responsibility". 

Eric's prison is preserved nearly in its original condition. The un- 
happy prince was arrested un 28th Sept. 1568, deposed on ist Jan. 1569, 
and kept a prisoner at Stockholm for 21 months. On 16th July 1570 he 
was removed to Ado, on 1dth Aug. 1571 to Kastellkolm in Aland, on 
16th Dec. of the same year to Gripsholm, in June 1573 to Vesteräs, and 
towards the close of the following year to Örbyhus. When he was poi- 
soned in 1577 he was 44 years of age. 

FRoM ÖRBYHUS TO DANNENORA (O,s M.), by a branch-line in 25 min. 
(fare 65 or 40 ö.). The famous *Mines of Dannemora, which yield the 
best iron in Sweden, occupy an area of upwards !/, M. in length by 
30-380 yds. in width. They lie at a depth of 27 ft. below the Grufsjö, 
against the encroachment of which they are protected by means of a 
massive wall of granite, 37 ft. high at places. The best time to visit 
the mines is in the forenoon. They are very cold, and at places they 
contain masses of ice, sometimes assuming grotesque forms. The miners 
generally work by the light of coal-fires. The air is oppressive, and the 
ground slippery. 

One of the largest of these mines is that of *Österby, !/ı M. to the 
E., the property of Baron Tamm, with a handsome mansion, a park, a 
steam-hammer and other works, and a church, together forming quite a 
little town. The chäteau contains a valuable picture-gallery and sculp- 
tures by Sergell, Fogelberg, and Bysiröm. — 'The productive mines of 
Leufsta or Löfsta are about 3 M. to the N. of Dannemora. 

Beyond Dannemora the train runs to Zarg on the Baltic in 2 hrs. 
more. 


4,5 M. Tobo, with extensive iron-works; 5,7 M. Tierp, on the 
Tierpsä, in a fertile district. Numerous forges in every direction. 
6,5 M. Orrskog, whence a branch-line runs to (0,8, M., 65 or 406.) 
*Söderfors on the Dalelf, an anchor-manufactory, driven by the 
falls of the river, and also belonging to Baron Tamm. It is a 
prettily situated place, forming a little world of its own. 

8,3 M. Eifkarleö. The train crosses the Dalelf here by means 
of a bridge of six arches, A08ft. in length, and a viaduct 437 ft. 
long. Visitors to the waterfall of *Elfkarieby, about !/a M. lower 
down the river, alight here. The fall is 49 ft. high and 250 ft. in 
width, and the volume of water is very large; but, like the prin- 
cipal waterfalls at Trollhätta, it ie divided into two parts by an 
island in the middle of the stream, whereby its effect is dimin- 
ished. The environs of the fall are tame and uninteresting. Be- 
low it is the Stone Bridge of Charle. XIII. (inn), which affords a 
good survey of the scene. From this point the traveller is recom- 
mended to drive to *Skutskär, the next railway-station, a place 
with 1400 inhab., situated on the Baltic, and possessing extensive 
steam-sawmills.. Steamboats to Gefle, Elfkarleby, etc. ; another 
steamboat also plies on the Dalelf daily (3.15 p.m.) from Husby- 
Kungsgärd, near Elfkarleby, to Avesta, near Krylbo (p. 344). 

immediately beyond Skutskär is (9,3 M.) Harnäs. 

10,5M. Gefle (*Stadshuset, on the Rädhus Esplanade ; Skandia, 
on the Nybro; Hotel G@efle, by the Dala Railway), a handsome and 
rapidly increasing town, with 17,000 inhab,, ip wm imystuun 
commercial and manufacturing place, and Ihe ciel ui st Ss _ 

export of the timber and metal yielded by he yredimwes I 
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rike, Helsingland, and Dalarne. It owes its substantial modern 
appearance to the great fire of 1869, which destroyed the whole 
of the quarter on the N. bank of the Gefled. The town contains 
nothing to interest travellers, and the scenery is unattractive. A 
walk may be taken in the Stadsträdgärd and on the bank of the 
Geflea. — Steamboats ply frequently between Gefle and the prin- 
cipal ports on the Gulf of Bothnia ; to Stockholm daily. A steam- 
launch plies daily between Gefle and the fishing village of Böna, 
to the N.E. of the town. 


36. From Gefle to Falun. 


8,6 M. BaıLwary in 99/4 hrs., two trains daily (fares 5 kr. 15, A kr. 30, 
2 kr. 600.) 


The greater part of the country traversed is very uninteresting, 
but the extensive Bessemer steel-works at (2,, M.) Sandsviken on 
the Storsjö are worth seeing. At (3,8 M.) Storvik the line is crossed 
by the Sala and Krylbo railway, which runs to the N. to Bolinäs 
(p- 348). At the Dalport, beyond (d,5 M.) Källviken, the train 
enters the province of Dalarne, and at Ryggen it reaches its highest 
point (704 ft. above the sea-level). Near (d,, M.) Korsnäs (370 ft.) 
we obtain a pleasant view of the Runn-Sj6. 


8,6 M. Falun (*Dala Hotel; *Nya Hotellet; Fals Hotel; Gäst- 
gifvaregärd ; bookseller, Nordin), the capital of Dalarne, with 
7000 inhab., far famed for its copper-mines, lies between lakes 
Varpan and Tisken, on both banks of a small stream, and in the 
vieinity of the Runn-Sjö. The town has obviously grown out of a 
group of separate villages, the names of which still survive. On 
the E. bank of the stream are Ostanfors, Lallarfvet, Ofra and 
Yitra Asen, Slaggen, and Hoimen; on the W. bank Prestiägten, 
Gaml«u Herrgärden, and Elsborg. The prineipal buildings are the 
Kristina-Kyrka in the Stortorg, the Kopparbergs- Kyrka, with its 
green copper roof, the’ Rädhus, the Gymnasium, and the Magasin- 
hus, which contains a collection of minerals. The Villa at Lillarf- 
vet and Manhem to the E. of the town are popular resorts. 

Towards the 8.W. the whole face of the country presents the 
appearance of having been burned up by the Roströk, or smoke 
from the Rosthögar (‘roasting hills’) which surround the mines, 
This smoke blackens all the wood exposed to its influence, and 
gives metals a spotted appearance, but it is believed to be an ex- 
cellent disinfectant, and to have warded off the cholera and other 
epidemics on several occasions. The fumes of the vitriol of copper 
in the mine itself have still more marked preservative properties. 
In 1719 the body of ayoung man named Matts Israelson, with the 

sobriquet Fet-Mats, who had perished in the mines A9 years pre- 
kwiously, was recovered, and was 80 well preserued hat {man im- 
sdiately identified by an old woman to wbom he had been be- 
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trothed. For 21 years more it was preserved in a glass oase, but 
at length fell to pieces and was buried. 

The Falu Grufva ur Stora Kopparberget (corrupted to Kärberget) has 
been known to history since 1347, but was probably worked at a still 
earlier period. The yield was formerly much larger than at the present 
day (WO skeppund, or about 3822 tons annually in the 17th cent., but 

ow 4-0000 skeppund, or 664-830 tons only). At one time the mines of 

tvidaberg in Öster-Götland (p. 368) even took precedence of those of Falun, 
but they now yield about 50 tons only per annum. As in the middle 
ages, therefore, the mines of Falun still claim the distinction of being the 
reasury of Sweden’ (Sveriges Skatikammare). The proprietors are called 
Fjerdepartsegare, of whom in the year 1616 there were as many as 1. 
Each Fjerdepart is worth about A000 crowns. The company is called 
the Stora Kopparbergs Bergslag. 

The most interesting spot here is known as *Stöten, the site 
of a mine whose roof subsided in 1687, and now an abyss 290 £t. 
deep, 1160 ft. long, and 640 ft. wide. — Visitors are provided 
with miners’ attire (öfverkläder) at the mining-oflee (grufstuga) 
and with a miner (stigare) as a guide (fee 3-Ökr., according to 
the number of the party; additional fee for gunshots fired to 
awaken the echoes). The descent is at first by a wooden staircase 
and afterwards byeiron steps. At a depth of nearly 700 ft. we 
enter the so-called Rädssal (‘council-chamber’), The ground is 
very wet at places, and the usual lighting very inadequate. Those 
who are conscientiously resolved to see all the lions of Sweden 
will of course not omit to visit these mines, but the expedition 
can hardly be called a very attractive one. — The Grufstuga con- 
tains an interesting collection of portraits, old charters, antiqui- 
ties, minerals, etc. A visit should also be paid to the Koppar- 
hytta, where the ore is successively converted by smelting into 
Skärsten, into rä-koppar (‘raw copper'), and finally into gar-koppar 
(‘pure copper'). 

Falun is situated on classic soil, On the neighbouring Runnsjö 
is Rankhyttan, with the barn (kungslada) in which Gustavus Vasa 
when a fugitive and disguised as a Dalkarl once thrashed corn. 
At Ornäs he was enabled by Barbro Stigsdotter to elude his per- 
secutors, to whom her husband Arendt Persson was about to betray 
him. His bed and other memorials are still shown here in the 
Kungskammare, from the window of which Barbro let him down 
by along towel. Ornäs (1,8 M. from Falun) is most easily reached 
by railway, and Rankhyttan near Strand by the steamboat which 
plies on the Runnsjö. 

Lake Siljan is reached from Falun either viä Smedsbro, Helgbo, 
Brednäs, and Leksand, at the S. end of the lake, a drive of about 
41/3 M. in all; or, more easily, by Borlänge (see below). 


Falun is placed in direct communication with (23 M.) Kil on 
the Stockholm and Charlottenberg railway by means af the "Bnman- 
LAGERNAB JERNVÄGAR (lfghre. ; foren dur. 0, NN DON 5 
As far as Ornäs (see above) the train folıma no R ae 
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the Runnsjö. It then erosses the Dalelf. Stat. Domnarf'vet, Borlänge 
(p. 345), Skräcka, Rämen, on the lake of that name, and Gräsberg. 
— 6,5M. Ludvika, junction of the branch-railway to Smedjebacken 
(Strömsholms Canal, p. 293) and of the line to Frövi (p. 293), with 
the latter of which the Kil line runs parallel for some distance. — 
The following stations are: Klenshyttan, Grängesberg, Hörken, 
Ställdalen (comp. p.293), Bredsjö, Hellefors, with large iron-works, 
and Grythyttehed. — 16,3 M. Herrhult, where the line intersects 
the railway from Kristinehamn to Filipstad (p. 266). — 17,3M. 
Daylösen; then, @eijersdal, Lindfors, Molkom, and Deje, on the 
Klarelf (p. 265). — 23 M. Kil, see p. 264. 
The line is to be prolonged to Venersborg ; comp. p. 263. 


37. From Upsala to Falun and Lake Siljan by Krylbo. 
Dalecarlia. Passes to Norway. 


RaıLwar to Falun (19,2 M.) in Tl/ hre.; fares to Storvik (14,2 M.), 
10 kr. 65, 7 kr. 80, Akr. 95ö.; from Storvik to Falun (6 M.), 3kr., 2kr. 
5, Lkr. 500. . 

ERoM FALun TO Lake SıL)an the best route is viä Borlänge, on the 
Bergslagernas-Bana (p. 293). Two trains daily from Falun to (2,2 M.) 
Borlänge in 1-1!/z hr. (Ikr. &0, 1kr. 10 6.), and two trains daily from Ludvika 
to (4, M.) Borlänge in 2-23/, hre. (3 kr. &0, 2 kr. 65 ö.). From Borlänge after 
the arrival of the early trains from Falun and from Ludvika, an omni- 
bus starts daily for (2/ı M.) Bätsta; steamer thence (10 a.m.) on the Dal- 
elf to Gagnefs Kyrka; diligence from this point (12 noon) tv @rästa on 
ihe Daleif; lastly by steamer (1.15 p.m.) to Zeksand in 2hrs., whence 
the same vessel goes on (at 4.30 p.m.) to Mora in 3-3!/2 hrs. more. The 
whule distance from Börlange to Leksand is about 43/, M. 

The railway traverses an uninteresting district. 

D,, M. Sala (Hotellet; Gastgifvaregärd; Mäns Ols Udvärdshus, 
prettily situated to the N.W.), a town with 4500 inhab., founded 
by Gustavus Adolphus in 1622, is famous for its *Silfvergrufva, 
the principal silver-mine in Sweden. The yield was formerly very 
considerable, and the mine was styled ‘Rikes skattkammare och 
yppersta klenod’ (the treasury and chief gem of the kingdom), but 
has greatiy decreased of late years (now about 1500 Ibs. only). 
Lead-ore and litharge are now the minerals chiefly worked here. 
A visit to the mine, which is nearly 4000 ft. in depth, is attended 
with less discomfort than in the case of the other Swedish mines. 
— At the interesting Sala Hytta on the Sala Damm, to the N. of 
the town, the various processes of refining the silver should be 
inspected. — From Sala a railway diverges to the 9. to Tillberga 
and Vesteräs (p. 292). 

8,9M. Krylbo, where we reach the Daleif, the historic frontier 
river of Dalarne, is the junction for Engelsberg on the Ströms- 

holms-Canal (p. 294). Railway to the N.W. viä Hedemora and Säter 
to Borlänge in course of construction; thence to Lake Sin yio- 
Jected ; when completed, this line will aord direct ommumiauon 
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between Stockholm and the heart of Dalecarlia. A little below 
Krylbo is Brunnbäck, where the Dalecarlians routed the Danes 


(‘Jutar’) in 1521. 
‘Brunbäcks elf är väl djup ochsä bred, 
Der sänkte vi sä& mänga Jutar ned. 
S& kördes Danskar ur Sverige.’ (Old Ballad.) 


On the Dalelf, nearly 1/, M. above Krylbo, lies Avesta (to 
which runs a branch-line, the beginning of the railway to Bor- 
länge above mentioned), where there are extensive iron and steel- 
works and a tine waterfall. A steamboat descends the river hence 
daily to Husby-Kungsgärden, near Elfkarleby, at its mouth (p. 341). 


FROM KRYLBo To BoBLÄNGE (61/4 M.). This is the direct route to the 
finest scenery of Dalecarlia and Lake Siljan, and traverses the populous 
S.E. part of the province, where the country is also picturesque at 
places. Passing Avesia (see above) and a small lake formed by the Dalelf, 
the road reaches (2 M.) Hedemora (Gästgifvaregärd), a small manufactur- 
ing town with 1300 inhab., rebuilt since a fire in 1849. Several large 
iron-works in the vieinity. The next station is (1/2 M.) Säter (Gäst- 
gifvaregärd), with 550 inhab., prettily situated in the Sätersdal, near 
Lake Ljustern. Beautiful walk through the Sätersdal to the *Bispberg’s 
Klack, a hill commanding a fine view of the environs as far as Hede- 
mora and Falun. We next reach (2 M.) Siora Tuna, the birthplace of 
Johann Olof Wallin, a large parish with a handsome church and no 
fewer than twenty schools. Beyond the church is the Gästgifvaregärd of 
Buskäker. The road again approaches the Dalelf and soon reaches 
(3/4 M.) Borlänge (see below). 

Beyond Krylbo the train crosses the Dalelf by a bridge 660 ft. 
long and traverses a productive mining district. 14,5 M. Storvik, 


and thence to (5 M.) Falun, see p. 342. 


DALRCARLIA, The province of Dalarne or Dalecarlia is famed 
for its mineral wealth (the S.E. portion in particular), its pietur- 
esque scenery, and its interesting historical associations, and is not 
undeservediy regarded by the Swedes as one of the finest parts 
of their vast territory. The inhabitants ofthe banks of Lake Siljan 
and of the more remote parts of the distriet have preserved many 
of their primitive characteristics. They are generally poor, owing 
to the great subdivision of the land, but they supplement their 
agricultural pursuits with the manufacture of watches, bells, fur- 
niture, grindstones, and other crafts, which they carry on in their 
own houses (husslöjd). Many of the young men (Dalkarlar) and 
young women (Dalkullor) seek eımployment in other parts of the 
country, and return with their earnings to settle in their native 
province. In their ideas of cleanliness they are somewhat behind 
the age, but there are very fair inns at all the principal places to 
which travellers resort. The best time to visit Lake Siljan is in 
the height of summer, when the vegetation is in perfection, and 
when the younger members of the community while away the long 
twilight with dances around the richly decked willagg way -ysier. 

The most convenient starting-point for a AL W TEN 

Borlänge, which is easily reached by rai\way iromY NIIT ID 
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or from Smedjebacken and F.udvika(p. 293). An omnibus or ‘dili- 
gence runs every moming from PBorlänge to (8? M.) Bätsta or 
Bätstad on the Dalelf (fine view from the neighbonring Predikstol), 
from which a small steamer ascends the river to (? M.) Gagnefa 
Kyrka, whence a short drive by another omnibus to Grästa and a 
steamer on the PDalelf and Insjö eonvey us to (? M.) — 

Leksand (*(iistgifruregard) or Leksund-Noret. The large vil- 
lage. with its handsome church, is prettily situated near the efflux 
of the Dalelf from the Osterrik, the long S.E. bay of Lake Biljan 
(553 ft.), a pieturesque sheet of water 6 M. in length, and en- 
elosed by banks of moderate height. The place used to be famous 
for the interesting scene witnessed here on Sunday mornings, 
when the inhabitants of the banks of the lake flocked hither from 
all direetions in their large eight or ten-oared boats to attend di- 
vine service. The eustom, however, has to some extent fallen into 
disuse, as Siljansnäs, to the N.W., now possesses a church of its 
own. If possible, however, it is still worth while to spend a Sun- 
day at I,.cksand or at Mora for the sake of seeing the pieturesque 
holiday costumes From ontlying distriets the peasantry fre- 
quently bring the bodies of persons who have died during the 
week to be buried in the churchyard. If time permit, the travel- 
ler should ascend the Karingsberg near I.eksand for the sake of 
the view. 

l,eaving lI,eksand,, the steamboat steers to the N. , passing the 
peninsnla of Siljansnäs on the left, where the Björkherg is another 
fine point of view. To the right opens the Rattrik, at the head of 
which is the village of that name, with its large church, beauti- 
fully situated in the ‘Arcadia of Dalarne.’ The steamboat touches 
here twiee weekly in each direetion. This is considered by many 
the finest point on the lake, and it may also be reached from Lek- 
sand by a picturesque road by the Bergsänghackar and Utby. From 
Rättvik a drive may be taken to (13/4 M.) Ofvanmyran and the 
Styogfors, a sınall waterfall 200 ft. in height, in the midst of wild 
and pieturesque scenery. 

Steering to the W., and passing the Björkberg, we next ob- 
serve the twin bays of Olsnäsvik and Limävik on the left. Farther 
up the lake is the large island Sollerön, to the W. of which, on 
the mainland, rises the (Wesundaberg (1125 ft.), the highest hill 
on the banks of the lake. After a voyage of 3-41/y hrs. we reach— 

Mora ("Gastgifvaregärd), a large village, pleasantly situated at 
the N.W. end of Lake Siljan, with which various reminiscences 
of (Austavus Vasa are associated. Near the bank of the lake here 
is the so-called Klockgropsbacke, from which Gustarus once ad- 
dressed the people. The neighbouring Kristineberg commands a 

Ane view. A little to the 8.W. ot Mora is Utmeland, where a 
monument marks the site of the collar in which the wile oUIumt- 
Mats Larsson with great presence of mind soncadlet he Iugdiiue 
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Gustavus from his Danish pursuers, covering the entrance with 
a beer-vat. The room in the interior of the monument is adorned 
with three pictures, by Höckert, E. Berg, and Charles XV. 
From Mora the traveller may drive up the valley of the Ostra 
Dalelfto (? M.) Garberg and (13/, M.) Elfdal, beyond which are 
the now abandoned (1/, M.) porphyry-works (762 ft.), whence the 
material for the large vase at Rosendal in the Djurgärd near 
Stockholm and for the sarcophagus of Bernadotte in the Riddars- 
holms-Kyrka was obtained. The road then leads to (12/sM.) Asen, 
a pieturesquely situated village, and through a wild and desolate 
region to (61/; M.) Särna Kyrka and (3 M.) Idre Kapell. A good 
survey of this wild region is obtained from the Städja (3200 ft.). 
— Travellers who are prepared for privations, and a wild and 
fatiguing route of 4-5 days through dreary mountain solitudes, 
may proceed from Idre by a path to the W. to the (3 M.) Nor- 
wegian frontier and (11/5 Nor. M.) the Drevsjehytte (see p. 2072), 
and thence by the Femund-Sje to (9M.) Reros. Or they may 
proceed to the Hytte on the first day, and on the second or third 
reach the Reros and Throndhjem Railway (p. 200). A rough 
track leads from Idre to the E. to the Ljusnadal, about 10 M. 
distant (comp. p. 348). Or from Mora the traveller may drive 
(or take the steamboat) to Orsa, on the Orsasjö, and.to Boll- 
näs on the main northern railway, about 15 M., whence a good 
road leads to Norway (see R. 38). — Those who are bound for 
Norway, however, will find it preferable to return to Falun, take 
the train to Gefle, a steamboat to Sundavall, and the overland 
route thence to Östersund and Throndhjem (comp. RR. 38, 21). 


38, From Gefle to Sundsvall and Östersund. 


STEAMBOAT to Sundsvall (48 sea-miles) in 27 hrs. (fares 13!/2, 11, 7 kr.), 
or from Stockholm, 80 M., in A0-48 hrs. (fares 15, 12, 8kr.), usually twice 
weekly in summer. — RaıLwar from Sundsvall to Bräcke (11,s M.) in 
53/4 hrs., one train daily (ist ol. 8 kr. 15, Ind cl. 5 kr. %0.). — Post 
VEHICLE from Bräcke to (63/s M.) Östersund' four times weekly in 12-14 
hrs. (fare 63/4 kr.). A steamer also plies on the Re/sundssjd from Bräcke 
to 81/2 M.) Pelegrimstad, where the high-road to (31/, M.) Östersund is 
rejoined (p. 349). 

The vast Swedish ‘Norrland’ is comparatively seldom visited 
by travellers, the points of interest being few in number, the 
distances very great, and the means of communication imperfect. 
The principal places are briefliy mentioned in this route and the 
next. The routes chiefly recommended to the notice of travellers 
are from Sundsvall to Ostersund and thence to Throndhjem in 
Norway, and from Östersund viä the Ängermanself to Hernösand. 
Farther north the scenery will not. adequately repay the traveller, 
unless he purposes crossing to Norway from Lulek iR niseinsk, 
or proceeding from Haparanda to Ayasaxa in tler in wer Ins Sn 

night sun. — The great northern Bwedich zaluay HM TWEN 
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Östersund and Threnähjem is now e,mpleted as far as Bollmäs, 
ness »Acrkamn. Irsrellers from the scuch eflerı a slight saring 
of time br; taking a izsin on t.is lime as far 25 Ädafıra Nedre. 
and prreseiing thence br steamiwas 10 Bergris and br railway te 
FSirlerkamn. but most iravellers will prefer w take a steamboat 
dirert fm $inckkolm or from Gefe w Sundsrall. Ihe steam- 
kwats euntse is pruteeted by a skürgerd. or belt of islands. nearlz 
tbe whole way from Swekhulm 0 Sundsvall, and the voyage is a 
pleasant one in fine weather. The first station ww ıhe N. of Gefle 
(13 MM, — 

Söderhamn ‘Suderhamn Hstel,, a seaport. with 63%) inhab., 
prettily situated at the N. end of the Suderj,ärd, a bay of the Gulf 
of Butlnia. The wwn. on which municipal privileges were con- 
ferzed by (sustavus Adolphus in 1620, has been repeatediy burned 
down, and since the last fire in 14) has been almost entirely 
rebuilt. The staple eommodities are iron from the neighbour- 
ing foundries and timber from the interior of the province of 
Helsingland. 

local stesinboats ply daily to several of the neighbouring vil- 
lages, ineluding Ljusmme at the mouth of the Ljusnaelf, a little to 


the 8. 

Bussen KAaILwar to (1! M.) Bergrik, situated on a lake-like expas»- 
sion ofthe river Ljusna, un which steamers run several times daily to 
stat. Atlafors Nedre un the great northern railway. From the N.W. end 
of the Bergvrik a shurt tramway runs 10 Lake Varpen (passing the 
Laudafırs), another basin of the Ljusna, on which a steamer plies to 
Bollnds, at present the terminus ofthe nurthern railway (p. 342). — From 
Bullnäs the traveller may ascend the picturesque Ljusnadal by a guod road 
with fast stations to Ljusdal, about 6!/s M. farther up, from which a 
road leads 10 the E. past the lakes Södra and Norra Dellen to Hudiks- 
vall, about 6°'2 M. more. Or from Ljusdal the road may be followed to 
the N.W., traversing a wild and mountainous region, where the stations, 
though fast, affırd little or no accommodation, to Reros in Nurway, 
about 33 M. from Ijusdal. From this road, about 11 M. from Ljusdal, 
a rund diverges at Steg to the left to Jdre (p. 346) in the valley of the 
Ostra Dalelf, about 10 M. distant. 

Hudiksvall (Studskällare ; Gästgifvaregärd), the next steam- 
boat-station, 12 M. to the N. of Söderhamn, a town with 3700 
inhab. , is cunneeted by a short branch-line with Forssa, whence 
a steamboat plies to several stationa on the Norra and Södra Dellen 
lakes. Route to Ljusdal and through the picturesque valley of the 
Ljurna to Norway, see above. In the environs are several large 
iron-works and sawmills. — I'he next important steamboat-station, 
18 M. to the N. of Hudiksvall, is — 

Sundsvall (Stadshuset; Hotell Thule), a considerable and in- 
eroasing ncaport and manufacturing town, with 7600 inhab., 
situated at the mouth of the Selängerä. It was founded by Gusta- 
vun Adolphns in 1624, plundered and burned down by the Rus- 

slarıa In 1719, and afterwarde rebuilt in a more wubstential style. 
Sevoral extensive sawmills and iron-worke in {he neignbourunet, 


ohlefly on the coast, with harbours at their awn. — Vereril\sunl 
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steamers ply to the villages and manufactories in the vieinity. — 
To tourists Sundsvall is a place of some importance as the start- 
ing-point of one of the most picturesque, and at the same time 
most convenient routes from the E. coast of Sweden to Norway. 

FRoM SuNDSvALL TO ÖSTBRSUND (about 181/, M.). This route 
is recommended to the notice of travellers bound for Norway, and 
also to those who purpose visiting the beautiful Ängermanself and 
either proceeding thence to the north or returning to Stockholm. 

The Raııway from Sundsvall to Östersund is completed as far 
as (11,5 M.) Bräcke, where it joins the important Stockholm, 
Östersund, and Throndhjem Railway now in course of construc- 
tion. From Bräcke a post-conveyance runs four times weekly in 
12-14 hrs. to (68/4 M.) Östersund ; or the steamer may be taken 
on the Refsundssjö to Pelegrimstad, and the high-road followed 
thence to (31/4) Ostersund. As we approach the *8torsjö, a large 
sheet of water with numerous creeks and ramiflcations, about 
6 M. long, and at the widest part 11/5 M. in width, the scenery 
becomes more and more picturesque, somewhat resembling that 
of Norway in character. 

Östersund (Gästgifvaregärd), the capital of the large province 
of Jemtland, with 2000 inhab., is beautifully situated on the E. 
bank of the Storsjö, opposite the island of Frösö. The town was 
founded by GustavuslII. in 1786. A long bridge connects it with 
the Frösö, on which stands a Runic stone to the memory of Ost- 
ınadur, the son of Gudfast, and the first Christian missionary who 
visited Jemtland. On this island is situated the church, and 
near it the school-house, which commands a charming view of thc 
lake and its environs. One of the most conspicuous objects is 
Äreskutan (4810 ft.), a picturesque mountain rising to the N.W., 
between the Äresjö and the Kallsjö. It commands a very exten- 
sive view of the wooded and somewhat sombre country surround- 
ing it, which however is enlivened by numerous lakes and rivers, 
and is well peopled and tolerably cultivated at places. The ascent 
is usually made from Äre, a village at its base, about 11 M. 
distant by the road, which, however, is more conveniently reached 
by steamboat to (5 M.) Qvittsle and thence by road (about 31/5 M. 


more ; see below). 

FROM ÜÖSTERSUND TO LEVANGER there are two different routes, one 
by road all the way (about 22 Sw. M.), the principal stations being 
(13/4 M.) Häste, (1! M.) edäsen, (15/; M.) Kjösta, (13/4 M.) Äggen, 
(23/8 M.) Romo, (23/ıs M.) Are, (2lıs M.) Stalltjernstugan, (2ijıe M.) Skall- 
stugan; thence to (2 Nor. M., pay for 3) Suistuen in Norway, (13/4 M.) 
Garnes, (1 M.) Naes, and (11/4M.) Levanger (p.%06). The scenery is wild and 
imposing, particularly after the Norwegian frontier is crossed. The rouie 
affords abundant oppartunities for fishing and shooting. The chief points 
of interest are the Areskuia, mentioned above, and the *7ännfors, a fine 
waterfall of the Tännd, about W ft. wide and 40 ft. in width, wiu a 
very large volume of water, situated Ya M. from Stallljernttuspn. me 
stations, which are all fast, afford poor accoammeadanon. "Une verhe 

present Skallstugan. 
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The easier and «m ihe while pleasanter lake-r.ute frım Vstersund 
1% Levangrr falent 2 Sw. M.) is by steamboat (usually twice weekly) to 
(3 M.) rit'sie, at the W. extremitv »f a long and nareow arm of the 
Storsjs: vehicles are in waitinz here In eonvey passenzers tn (A M.) 
Bimasel, at ihr >.E. end :f ıke l..ng ÄAallsjöo (1235 fı.,, un which a steam- 
er runs tu (ll2 M., Sundst; then hy r,ad again 10 (12 M.) Anjehem, 
and ıhenee hy steamer (mn Lak» Anjan (13W fi.) 15 (2 M.) Mälen (p. Bi); 
from Malen 1 Levanger 6 s Nur. M. — m this ruute ıhere is usualls 
-dilizence comınunicati.n in summer iwice weeklr ifare frı+m Ustersund 
t-, Levanzer 16 kr.). but the arranzemenis are fre ‚uentlr altered. — 
Comp. B. 21. 

FROM ÖSTERSUND TO HRRNUsANnD. Whether about to proceed 
farther north or to return to Stockholm, the traveller may plea- 
santly vary his jourmey by taking the steamer from Östersund to 
(1 M.) Storrik at the E. end of the Storsjo, driving thence to 
12 M.ı Pelegrimstad, a place mentioned above, and following the 
road thence to (15! , M.) Solleftea on the beautiful *.ingermaneif, 
down which a steamer plies daily to Hermösand (fares dI ., 3 kr.). 
Most of thı: stations between Ustersund and Solleftea afford good 
quarters, and the scenery ia pieturesque nearly the whole way. 
At (11 M.) Pälgurd the Hammer waterfall and the interesting old 
ehurch deserve a visit. At Sollefteä the gästgifvaregärd and a 


hotel afford good accommodation (see below). 


39. From Sundsvall to Haparanda. 
1ll M. STEAMBOAT weekly in summer in three days (fares 37!,z, 
si kr.): others tv Ueruasand 2-3 times weekly in 7-8 hrs. 
The first important place to the N. of Sundsvall is (10 M.) — 
Hernösand (Hotell Nurrlund ; Gästgifraregard), a seaport town 
with 4800 inhab. , founded in 1534, and now the seat of a bishop 
and the “landshöfding or governor of the province. Handsome new 
church, sonseerated in 1846. Engine-works, timber-yards, saw- 
ınills, and several ınanufactories. The town itself, which lies on 
an island near the mainland, is uninteresting, but is important 
to travellers as the starting-point for a visit to the * 
the most beautiful river in Sweden. The Ängermanelf ‚„ which 
des«ends from several lakes near the Norwegian frontier, is navi- 
gable as far as Solleftea, about 91,2 Sw. M. from Hernösand. The 
broal estuary of the river opens about 3 sea-ıniles to the N. of 
Hernösand, and 6 M. from its mouth lies \yland (Gästgifvare- 
gärd), wlıere the water is deep enough for large sea-going vessels. 
A steamer plies daily in summer from Hernösand , and another 
twice weekly from Sundsvall, to Nyland and Sollefteä, and a larger 
steamer usually runs from Stockholm to Hernösand and Nylaud 
every fortnight. Above Nyland the Ängermanland, as this district 
is called, is sometimes styled the ‘garden of Sweden’, and the 
banks of the river are well cultivated at places. The scenery is 
plessing and pieturesque all the way w (A I. M.) Ballet (Aal 
and (lästgifvaregärd, both good), at the confinenes oAdae Forxe-EA 
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and the Ängermanelf, a prettily situated place, where the vege- 
tation is unusually rich for 80 northern a latitude (60°). Travellers 
may drive hence to Liden, on the Norra Ängermanelf, 4 M. above 
Sollefte&, another beautiful place. Instead of returning from 
Sollefte& to the Gulf of Bothnia, the traveller is recommended to 
take the pleasant route mentioned in R. 35 to (181/, M.) Öster- 
sund, whence he may either proceed to Levanger in Norway or to 
Sundsvall on the Swedish coast. — The next station to the N. 

of Hernösand, a little beyond the Langö lighthouse, is (15 M.) — 

Örnsköldsvik (Hotel), a small seaport with 610 inhab. and 
several extensive timber-yards. About halfway between Öm- 
sköldsvik and Umeß, at the head ofthe Nordmalings-Fijord, lies — 

Nordmaling, another small seaport, of which timber is the 
staple commodity. We next reach, 18 M. from Örnsköldsvik, — 

Umeä (Gästgifvaregärd ; Stadskällare), the capital of Vester- 
bottens Län, with 2800 inhab., situated at the mouth of the 
Umeä or Ume-Elf. Vessels of heavy tonnage cannot ascend the 
estuary beyond Holmsund. The ordinary coasting steamers, how- 
ever, proceed as far as Djupvik, from which passengers are con- 
veyed to the town by a smaller steamer. The town, founded 
in 1622, was repeatediy plundered by the Russians, and like most 
of the other timber-built towns in Sweden has frequently been 
injured by fires. The staple commodities are timber, tar, and beer. 
Near the town the river is crossed by a wooden bridge, upwards of 
300 yds. in length, resting on stone piers. — To the N. of Umeä 
the steamboat passes the lighthouses of Hodmö and St. Fjäderägg, 
and next touches at (10 M.) — 

Rathan, a busy little seaport, trading chiefly in timber. A little 
farther N. is Djekneboda, where the Swedes sustained a severe 
defeat in 1809 when attempting to drive out the Russian invaders. 
— Passing the small harbours of Sikea and Kallviken and the Bjurö 
lighthouse, we next reach, 14 M. from Rathan, — 

Skellefteä (Källare), a little town with 700 inhab. , founded 
in 1845, and possessing a large and handsome church, the finest 
in the Norrland,, standing out as conspicuously, says L. v. Buch, 
as the temple of Palmyra. The steamer stops at Ursvik, at the 
mouth of the Skellefte-Elv, from which a small steam-launch con- 
veys passengers to the town in about an hour. The scantiness of 
the vegetation and the stunted character of the trees testify to the 
inclemency of the climate (lat. 65%). — The next station, 12 M. 
farther N., is — 

Pite& (Gästgifvaregärd), at the mouth of the river of the same 
name, a town with 2000 inhab., founded in 1620, and frequently 
plundered by the Russians and burned down. Several iron-works, 
timber-yards, and sawmills in the neighbourkaad. — Ina um 
formerly the seat of the provincial government, Tut the auausueN 

are now established at (15 M.) — 
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Lulea ((ästgifraregurd; Lundberg), the capital of Norrbotien 
Län. with 2600 inhab., founded in 1621, and repeatedly sacked 
by Russian marauders. As usual in these northern towns, the 
timber-trade forms the chief resource of the inhabitants. Several 
sawmills and a manufactory of wood-wares. Here is the office of the 
‘New (iellirara Company. Limited‘, which possesses large estates 
in this province, and partirularly the hill of Gellirara, about 
18 Sw. M. to the N.W., 1750 ft. in height, and described as con- 
sisting of one enormous mass of iron ore. The mines are, however, 
at present of little value, owing to their distance from the sea 
and the costliness of removing the ore. About the year 1860 it 
was proposed to facilitate tlıe navigation of the Lule by means of 
canals passiı:g the rapids of Hedensfors and Edefors, so as to enable 
vessels to proceed all tlıe way to Storbacken, from which place a 
railway was to be coustructed to Gellivara.. The works were 
actually begun, but have since been abandoned. 


Fuom L,uLeA TO QvicKksock AND TU Bops ıx Norwar (about 56 Sw. 
M.. a journey of 10-12 days). This is one of the grandest and most in- 
teresting routes in Nortbern Sweden, penetrating into the heart „f Lap- 
land and to a considerable distance beyrnd the Arctic Circle. As far as 
(5-7 days) (vickjock the route is attended with but few difficulties or 
privatisons. and tolerable quarters are procurable at the principal stations; 
but tlence to (3-3 days) Fuske on the Saltenfjord (p. %0) Ihe journey 
is very rouc<h and fatiguing, and one night at least must be spent in & 
miserable hut. aflording no accommodation ofany kind. Enquiry ahould 
of course be made as to the steamlwoats before starting from Luleä, and 
Förbud should be sent from station to station for horses, boats, and 
even for lodginz for the night. In the height of summer the mosquitoes 
are an almost insufferable torment, but before the end of June and after 
the middle of Auzust the plague is more bearable. The Lule affords 
good salmon-Ashing as far as the first falls. Higher up, and in the lakes 
formed by the river, there is abundance of trout-fishing. The lake-trout 
here frequently weighs U Ibs. and upwards, but is a somewhat coarse 
fish. The hoatmen on the lakes receive 1 kr. each per Swedish mile, 
according to a government itinerary which may be procured at Luleä, and 
a small fee (drickepengar). The traveller should take with him preserv- 
ed meat, biscuits, and wine or spirits, the sale of the latter being prohih- 
ited in Lapland. He should also supply himself with a bag of small 
notes and coins, as change can rarely be got. A gauze bag to cover the 
whole head and shoulders will alsı be found a useful protection against 
the ınosquitoes. — The journey is usually divided as follows, but the 
traveller’s plan of course depends on the steamlıoat arrangements: — 

Ist Day. Steamboat to Räbacken in 3 hrs.; walk or drive in 11/22 
hrs. to Medensfors (a tolerable station), which derives its name from 
the rapids here. About 8/4; M. above Hedensfors we reach a higher reach 
of the Lule, on which another steamer, stopping at Svartiä for dinner, 
conveys us to Edefors (a fair station), at the foot uf the cataract of that 
name. 

nd Day. Walk to Öfre Edefors in !/s hr., and take the small 
stenmer thence to Storbacken (tolerable quarters), at the confluence of 
ihe /Alla and Stora Zule-Elf, about 3 M. from Edefors; drive thence in 
A hrs. to Kaskats (poor inn), about ?M. (travellers stopping here should 
cross the river and walk to the Porsi falls of the Lule, in about 4 hrs. 

there and hack); and also, if time permit, to Mattis Udden, where the 
Arctic Circle is reached, and Jockmock air RK WU ir. 
more. Visit the magniflcent fall of the Lule in \he wicrmily. 
drd Day. Drive gm Yaikijaurby, & hamlet of Achermens buls, on (be 
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Vaiki-Jaur in 1 hr. (exoursien hence to the Njöümmelsaska Falls, see 
below); row to the head of the lake in 21/2-3 hrs.; walk to the Purki- 
Jaur in 1 hr., and traverse this lake by boat in 1 hr. more; then walk 
in 1 hr. to the Aandi-Jaur, the head of whioh is reached by boat in 
2 hre.; next, a walk of 10 min. to the Parki-Jaur, and a row of 1 hr. 
and a walk of X min. to the Skalka-Jaur; lastly by boat in 1 hr. to 
Björkholm (a falr station), an island in the lake, situated about midway 
between Jockmock and Qvickjock. 

Ath Day. Ascend the Skalka-Jaur by boat to 7Zjomaltis in 3 hrs. 
(where the boatmen rest for an hour), and then the 7jomatis-Jaur to 
Niavi (a good station) in 3 hrs. more. 

5th Day. Walk in !/% hr. to the lower end of the Saggat-Jaur; lastlv 
ruw in 5 hrs. more to — 

Qvickjock (poor station; travellers are also kindly received by the 
pastor, who makes no charge, but travellers should give at least as 
much as they pay at Jockmock), a very picturesque spot about 950 ft. 
above the sea-level, in about 67° N. latitude, whence the midnight sun 
is visible fully as long as from Bodg (see table, p. 212), and longer than 
from the Avasaxa to the N. of Haparanda. The village cansists of half- 
a-dozen red timber-built houses and a church, and commands a fine 
view of the Xamajock and the Tarajocd, which fall into the Saggat-Jaur 
in the neighbourhood. Excellent trout-fishing in the rivers and the lake. 
The summit of the Snejerak commands an extensive view, and is a good 
point from wbich to survey the midnight sun. A prolonged stay at 
Qvickjock would repay sportsmen and naturaliste, as well as admirers 
of fine scenery. For the whole journey to Qvickjock and back, including 
& visit to the magnificent Fall of Njömmelsaska, not less than a Ffort- 
night should be allowed. — Most travellers now return to Lule& by the 
same route, which may be accomplished more rapidly than the ascent, 
being down hill and with the stream. Those who prefer to cross by the 
foot of the Sulitjelma to Norway must be prepared for some fatigue and 
privations, but will be rewarded by seeimg the gramdest scenery on this 
interesting route (comp. p. . 

“FALL OF NJÖMMELSASKA. This most imposing waterfall, with the 
eataract below it, 38 formed by the Stora Lule after !t emerges from 
the Stora Lule-Jaur, or ‘Great Lule Lake. It ie situated about 3 Sw. 
M. to the N. of Vaikijaurby (see above), where a guide may be ob- 
tained (d kr. a day during the hay-harvest, at other times less). This 
excursion generally oceupies the greater part of B days. First. Walk or 
ärive from Jockmock to Vaikijaur in 1 hr.; cross to the setilers’ huts 
at Vaikijaur by boat in X min.; thence walk in 4-äl/a hrs. to Ligga 
(poor hut with no beds, but good milk and coffee), crossing a small 
lake on the way. (A boy should be sent on the previous day, either 
from Jockmock or from Vaikijaurby, to ‚ascertain that the boat is on 
the $S. side of the lake. If this precaution is not taken, the traveller 
will have to walk round its marshy bank to fhe opposite side, a dis- 
agreeable dieression which will add about 2 hrs. to the journey). — 
Second. From Ligga to the falls a walk of 4-5 hre. through a great forest, 
and back to Ligga, which the traveller will scarcely reach before even- 
ing, so that a second night must be spent in the comfortless hut. — Third. 
Beturn to the Vaikijaur. — A guide end a supply of provisions for the 
exoursion are of course necessary. — The height of the waterfall is not 
more than A0 ft., but the stupendous cataract, formed by the long rapids 
above and below it, descends abmut 80 ft. in all, and, with the wild and 
trackless forest surrounding it, presents a strikingly impressive scene. 
The thunder of the fall is heard at a distance of many miles. 


To the N. of Lule& is Räneä, a village with iron-works and 
timber-yards, to which a small steamboat plies, and to the E. of 
Räneä lies Neder-Kalir,, an extensive timber-depöt. On leaxiuı, 
Luleä the large steamexs steer to the N.E, Are wo (KUN — 

Haparanda; see p. 258. 
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STLANBHAT live times weekl; in i2-ii hrs. (fare 8 ur 6 kr.). 

Three of the steamboats start at present from the Riddar- 
holmen quay, in which case their route traverses Lake Malaren, 
the Södertelje Canal. and the fjord of the Baltic to the S. of Sö- 
dertelje (s»ce p. 251), after which they steer nearly due S. to 
Visby. Another steaıner starts from the Blasiiholmshamn, descends 
the fjord of the Baltic at the head of which Stockholm is situated, 
and then threads its way between the numerous islands forming 
the 'skärgard to the S.E. of Stockholm. In both cases the passage 
uf the open sea takes /-Ö hra., and is almost always performed 
at night. 

The Island of Gotland (Gutulund), which is about 1713 M. in 
length and 3-5 M. in breadth, consists of a plateau of limestone 
rock of the Silurian formation (overlaid with sandstone at the S. 
end), rising to a height of 8U-1WW ft., and terıninating abruptly 
on the sea-board, where the cliffs are here known as lundtborgar. 
On this plateau are a few isolated hills, as the Thorsborg (196 ft.) 
and the Hoburg (122 ft.), which must have been islands at the 
period when the surrounding plateau was covered by thesea. The 
highest hill in this region is in the island of Lilla Kurlsö(24A ft.), 
which rises to the W. of Klintehamn. In every part of Gotland 
occur large boulders of granite and porphyry (yrüstenar, vräkstenar, 
or rullstenur), deposited here by ice when the island lay under 
water. There are no valleys or brooks in the island worthy of 
mention, but a considerable part of its surface is covered with 
swaunps (trüsk), from which peat is dug (jestingly called the 
‘gold-mines of Gotland’). The largest of these is the Lummelund- 
Träsk. The few scanty streams which the island contains are lost 
in the thirsty liınestone soil, or in summer dry up altogether. 
Here and there, however, a spring wells forth from one of the 
‘landtborgar’ in suflicient volume to turn a mill-wheel. The lime- 
stone rocks are pierced with nuimerous grottoes, and at places, as 
at Killej, Boye, and Klintenhumn, there are several s0-called sten- 
Jättur (‘stone giants’), or isolated xzocks 20-40 ft. in height, which 
have been forıned by the action of water. In parts of the island 
the surface of the earth is covered with loose stones (kalk-klapper), 
but the greater part of it is fertile and well cultivated. The cli- 
mate is ınild, and the town of Visby boasts of flourishing mul- 
berry and walnut trees and of ivy climbing luxuriantly over its 
vonorable walls. Ihe population (55,000) is chiefly occupied with 
agriculture and cattle-breeding. 'I'he horses and sheep (here call- 
ed ‘russ’, and allowed to run wild in summer) of Gotland enjoy a 
high reputation. (uarrtying and lime-burning may be mentioned 
among the othor resources of the island. Gotland forms a separate 

.provinee of Sweden, having a Nutionalbeväring , or willüin of Ita 
own, In which all the men between the ages ot Ad and W araiaiie 
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to serve, and contributing to the Swedish navy a sınall contingent 
(Rotering) of 260 men. — Owing to their insular position, the 
people of Gotland have retained many primitive characteristics, 
and traces of their national poetry and sagas still survive. They 
pride themselves on speaking purer Swedish than the Stockhol- 
mers, and they generally pronounce more distinctly. Their more 
frequent use of diphthongs recalls to some extent the Gothic of 
Ulphilas. One of the chief curiosities of the island consists in its 
numerous churches (about one for every 600 inhab.), some of them 
very handsome buildings, with their large detached towers, known 
as castellar, probably ancient places of refuge and much older than 
the churches themselves. The roads are good, and the inns very 
tolerable. The island now possesses a narrow-gauge railway, open- 
ed in 1879, from Visby to (d,ı M.) Hemse, which is soon to be 
extended to Ronehamn on the E. coast (comp. p. 359). 

The History of Gotland is inseparable from that of Visby, its 
capital, the ancient ‘place of sacrifice’ (from vi, 'vietim’; viga 
‘consecrate'), situated at the foot ofthe Klint, a “landtborg’ on the 
N.W. coast of the island. The town owed its early prosperity as 
the great emporium of the Baltic to its convenient position on the 
great commercial route established in the 12th cent. between Asia, 
Novogorod in Russia, and the Baltic, and at the point where this 
route was intersected by the stream of western European traffic. 
Owing, however, to interruptions by the Mongolians and to other 
causes, the eastern traffic was gradually diverted to southern 
Europe, and even began to find its way round the Cape of Good 
Hope. In 1361 the town was captured by Valdemar Atterdag, king 
of Denmark, and this catastrophe also contributed to its decline. 
It was an important factory of the Hanseatic League, where all the 
prineipal nations of Europe had their representatives. The Ger- 
man element, however, preponderated, half of the members of the 
council and one of the two superior magistrates usually being 
Germans. On the whole, however, Visby maintained its character 
as the free international seaport of the Baltic, and this is con- 
firmed by the fact that the principal churches of the place were 
erected by several of the different rival nations. — The famous 
maritime Code of Visby, which has no pretension to originality, 
being a compilation from Netherlandish and Romanic sources, 
is called the — ' Waterrecht, dat de Kooplüde und de Schippers ge- 
maket hebben to Wisby’. — The wealth of the town in its palmy 
days was proverbial: — 

‘Guld väga de Gutar pä lispundväg 
Och spela med ädlaste stenar. 
Svinen äta ur silfverträg 
Och hustrurna spinna pä guld-tenar'. 
(OA Baked. 
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whence the finest view of the town and particularly of the walls 
is obtained (see p. 358). Even more pisturesque is the survey 
enjoyed from the *Klins, above St. Mary’s Church. 

Visby is divided into four rotor or. quarters. St. Hans-Rota, 
the oldest part of the town, contained: most of the large churches ; 
Strand-Rota adjoins the old harboux, which is now filled up and 
covered with gardens ; Nordes-Rota, the northern quarter, contains 
the churches of SS. Clement and Nicholas ; and Klint-Rota forms 
an upper quarter of the town, lying between the lower parts and 
the eastern wall. 

The new Inner Harbour (Inze Hamnen) affords but little pro- 
tection to shipping, while the Ouser Harbour (Yire Hamnen) is 
formed by breakwaters (vüghrytare) on the W. side, which are 
frequently washed away by storms. 

The *Town Wallg, erected at the close o£ the 13th cent. on 
the site of still earliex walls, form the most striking feature of 
Visby. From the Cames tower on the coaat, at the N.W. end of 
the town, they ascend the Klint towards the. E., traverse the hill 
in a slight curve to the 9. gate at the $9.E. angle of the town, and 
by the old castle of Visborg descend to the harbour at the S8.W. 
end of the town. From the walls, at equal distances, and in 
several stories, rise a number of large Towers ( Högtornen) 60-70 ft. 
in height, provided with embrasures, and resting on the ground, 
while between them a series of bartizans (Hängtornen, or Sadel- 
tornen) stand on the wall itself, being supported externally by 
means. of corhels. Between these towers, and under the roof with 
which the wall is covered, formerly ran connecting passages for 
the use of the sentinels, resting on beams, the holes for which are 
still traceable. Of the 48 ‘high-towers’ with which the wall was 
once provided 38.are still in good preservation, but the bartizans 
have almost all disappeared. Outside the walls the old moat is 
still traceable, and on the N. side there are two moats parallel to 
each other. 

Of the onee famous stronghold of Yisborg above the harbour, a 
few fragments only now remain. Three of-its ancient towers were 
named Smale Hindrik (‘thin Henıy’), Kik-ut (‘“look-out’), and 
‘Stuk-upp’ (‘swallow up‘). 

Among the towers of the town-walls may be "mentioned the 
Jungfrutorm (maiden’s tower'), where, according to tradition, a 
treacherous maid of Visby who was in lesgue with Valdemar, was 
built into the wall as a punishment. At the N.W. corner is the 
Cames tower, now usually called Mynitornet or Silfverhätta. Be- 
sides these there are the Krut- Tora (‘gunpowder-tower'), the Cesar 
Tower, and others. On the land-side the walls are about 2328 yds. 
in length, and on the side next the sea 2263 vd. 

Visby once possessed three monasterian and L\asnL Sn 
Churches. Three of the latter haue entiraiy Awappuaist , N 
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in ruins. and one only is still used for divine worship. This is 
the Church of St. Mary (that of the Germans), situated at the base 
of the Klint, erected in 1190-1225, but afterwards much altered. 
A large tower rises at the W. end, and two slender ones at the E. 
end. It is now the cathedral of Visby. The interior is uninterest- 
ing. The hill at the back of it commands the extensive *View al- 
ready mentioned. 

To the W. of the cathedral are the ‘sister churches’ of *8t. 
Drotten and *St. Lars, dating from the 12th cent., and provided 
with huge towers which were once probably used for defensive 
purposes. To the 8. is the "Church of St. Catharine, that of the 
Franciscans,, erected about 1230, once an elegant Gothic edifice, 
of which twelve lofty and slender pillars and the ribs of the vault- 
ing are still standing. 

The *Helge- Andskyrka, or Church of the Holy Ghost, built in 
the Romanesque style about 1250, consists of two stories, one 
above the other, which have one cheir in common. There are 
several similar double churches in Germany, as at Schwarz-Rhein- 
dorf, Eger, Steinfurt, and Coburg. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the ruined churches is that of 
*St. Nicholas. In the handsome facade are two rose-windows, in 
the middle of each of which, says tradition, there once sparkled a 
brillant carbuncle. These precious stones were carried off by 
Valdemar, and they are said still to illumine the depths of the 
ocean in the vicinity of-the Karlsöar. The church is partly in the 
Romanesque, and partly in the Gothic style, having probably been 
built after the middle of the 13th century. The interior is very 
pieturesque. It is worth while to ascend to the overgrown roof, 
which presents a curious appearance and commands a fine view. 

The churches of St. Gertrude and St. Olof (to the S. of the 
Botanic Garden) and that of St. Hans (to the S. of the St. Hans- 
plats) are now insigniflcant ruins. St. Gören, to the N. of the 
town, is sometimes visited for the sake of the beautiful view it 
commands. Near it is the G@algebacke, or gallows-hill, with the 
stones on which the gibbet was formerly erected. — Visby still 
contains many interesting Dwelling-houses in the Hanseatic style, 
the finest of which is the Burmeister house in the Dänplats, adorned 
with tasteful paintings and numerous German inscriptions. 

In the Korsbetning, about d minutes’ walk beyond the S.E. 
gate of the town, rises a monolithic Cross, 9 ft. in height, marking 
the burial-place of the Gotlanders who fell in the battle of 27th 
July, 1361. 

Excursions. With the exception of a few pieturesque points 
on tbe coast, the scenery of Gotland is tame and unattractive, but 

some travellers the numerous o\d Gothic churchee will be an 
lect of interest. A pleasant drive or sail of Ahr. nay be taken 
ihe promontory of *Högklint to tbe 8. ot Viehy. Certager in 
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at the Villa Fridhem, the property of Princess Eugenie, sister 
of King Oscar II., with well-kept grounds, open to the public. 
The Högklint is a bare rock, about 150 ft. high, with a few fisher- 
men’s huts on the beach below. Fine view of Visby, beyond the 
Buskevik. Steps ascend on the W. side of the rock to a small 
pasture (Getsvältan) and a Cavern, divided into two parts by a 
pillar. — Longer excursions may be taken to Lummelunds-Qrotta 
and Kyrka to the N. ; to Slite on the E. coast, and the Stenjättar 
near Killej ; to the Thorsborg, an interesting eircular intrenchment, 
1600 yds. in eircumference, from the top of which Linnzus once 
counted thirty churches (view now shut out by trees); or (by train) 
to the monastery of Roma and Kräklingebo. The most interesting 
excursion, however, is (by omnibus or steamboat) to (33/3 M.) — 

Klintehamn (Gästgifvaregärd), a village on the coast to the 8. 
of Visby, visited by sea-bathers in summer, from which a visit 
may be paid to the pieturesque *Karlsöar. — The RaıLway from 
Visby to Ronehamn on the S.E. coast is completed as far as Hemse 
(d,1 M.; two trains daily in 2!1/,-3 hre.), and a branch -line to 
Klintehamn is projeeted. Atthe $S. end ofthe island, which is 
destitute of trees, is the promontory of Hoburg, with a lighthouse 
and a grotto called the Hobergsgubbens Sängkammare. — Travellers 
interested in church-architecture will be repaid by a drive round 
the whole island (good roads and tolerable inns): from Visby to 
Färösund (the station of the French and English fleets during the 
war with Russia in 1855); then along the E. coast to Rute, Slite- 
hamn, Thorsborg, Ronehamn, and Refsudden, the southernmost 
promontory of the island. Most of the Gothic churches with their 
castellated towers were built in the 13th century. The best guide- 
book for this journey is Gotland’s Konsthistoria by Brunius. A 
steamboat usually performs the tour of the whole island once 
weekly in summer. 

From Visby the traveller may either return to Stockholm by 
one of the flve steamboats above mentioned, or proceed to Borg- 
holm and Kalmar (see below), to which a steamer runs from Visby 
twice weekly (to Borgholm 9-10 hrs. ; to Kalmar 2 hrs. more). 


41. From Stockholm to Malmö by Steamer. 
Island of Öland. 


122 M. SreamsoArT in 9-4 days, 3-A times weekly in summer (fare 27 
or 18kr.). One vessel weekly, bound for Malmö and Copenhagen, starts 
from Riddarholmen, and 2-3 weekly, bound for Malmö and Gothenburg, 
start from the Norra Blasiiholmshamn. Besides these there are steamers 
from Stockholm to London, Amsterdam, and other ports, which also touch 
at Malmö. — From Visby to Borgholm and Kalmar, see above. 

If the weather is favourable, and if the traveller has alraadı 
seen the most interesting parts 08 Sweden, ine KERN. TIaTT 


to Malmö is preferable to the rai\way-purnsy. Not si Ras NER 
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are comfortably fitted ap and have good restaurants on beard. A 
considerable part of the voyage is within the skärgärd, but long 
stretches of open sea are mnch more frequent than on the Nor- 
wegian coast. Abont 36 M. from Stockholm, we reach — 

Vestervik (Hötel de Ville, Vimmerstiröom,; Röhmen), a town 
with 5500 inhab., situated opposite to Gotland, from whieh tt ie 
16!,3 sea-miles (66 Engl. W.) distant. It lies at the entrance te 
the Gamiebyrik, having been transferred in 1433 to its present 
site from a point about ?M. farther inland, where the ‘Gamla By’ 
was situated. Early in the löth cent. the town was sacked by 
Erie XIli. of Pomerania, the deposed king of Sweden, who was 
established at Visby and econduetedhis piratical expeditions thence. 
In 1452, 1517, and 1612 it was plundered and burned down 
by the Danes, and in 1665 and 1677 it was entirely destreyod by 
accidental fires. Since that period it has enjoyed repose, and is 
now a commercial and sbipbailding place. On an island near the 
town are remains of the ancient eastle of Stäkeholm, which was 
frequently besieged in the middle ages. In the reign of Gustavus 
Vasa it was rebuilt by Count Königsmarck, but was again destroyed 
by the Danes and has never since been restored. The chureh, 
founded in 1432, has been modernised. — The environs are pretty. 
At the head of the bay lies (2 M.) Gamleöy, and about 1! M. 
inland is the extensive engine and agricultural implement faetory 
of Ofverum,, the property ef an English eompany. — Railway in 
course of construction from Vestervik to Ätridaberg (p. 368) to the 
N.W., and to Hulisfred {p. 374) to the S.W. — The steamboat 
steers to the S., and opposite the small town of Figeholm enters 
the Kalmarsund, a strait 1/,-3!/5 M. wide, between the maimland 
and the island of Oland (see below). Farther on, near Virbo, it 
passes the Jungfru cliff, near which Claes Christersson Horn signally 
defeated the Danish fleetin 1654. The next station is (11 M.) — 

Oskarshamn (Societetsiuset; Nya Hotellet), a town with 6300 
inhabd., which was formerly called Döderhultsvik, but received its 
present name and its munieipal privileges in 1856. Several iren- 
works and manufactories, including a tändsticksfabrik. — On the 
island of Oland, 71/, M. to the $., lieg — 

Borgholm (Gästgifvaregärd), a small town with 800 inhab., 
founded in 1816, which owes its sole interest to the Imposing 
ruined "Castle of Borgholm. This stronghold is mentioned in 
history for the first time in 1280, after which it underwent repeat- 
ed sieges, the last of which took place in 1612. John 1kF. (d. 1092), 
Charles X. (d. 1660), and Charles XT. (d. 1597) were the builders 
of the greater part of the edifice as it now stands, but after the 
desth of Charles X]. it was neglected and fell to deeay, and in 

h 1806 the work of destruction was completed hy a fire. 


The Island of Öland, though rarely vieiled Dy Lourieie, yresenie 
me featurcs of geological interest. It is 1A WM. long and ?ettie A. im 
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breadih. Owing to its considerable- size (12 sq. M.; about 533 Engl. sq. 
M.), it is dignified, like Gotland, with the termination ‘Land. The old 
name was Wulfstans Eyaland. It contains 38,000 inhab., whose pursuits 
are chiefly agricultural, and it once boasted of a famous breed of horses, 
now nearly extinct. The dwelling-houses (mandbygnader) are usually 
constructed of wood, and the farm-buildings (uthus) of stone. The roofs 
are adorned with snakes’ and horses’ heads carved in wood. The fields 
are separated by massive stone walls. Among the other resources of the 
island are large quarries of limestone and a quarry of alum-slate near 
Möckelby. 

Oland does not present the usual Swedish geological features of granite 
and gneiss, covered with lakes and forests, but like Gotland consists 
main]ly of a limestone plateau of the Silurian formation, and is wooded 
in a few places only. The plateau, originally formed under the sea, rises 
abruptly from the water in the soutbern half of the island, but slopes 
gently down to the sandy E. coast. Between the cliffs (landtborgar) and 
the sea extends a plain oovered for the most part by arable land and, 
woods. In the centre of the island rises a bleak and arid tract of reddish 
limestone soil, called the Alivar, scored here and there with deep furrows, 
and soınewhat resembling the deserts of Africa. The scanty vegetation 
here consists of a hard kind of grass (festuca), on which the sheep graze, 
while the rich plains, with their groves of oaks, limes, and birches, are 
enlivened with the song of the nightingale (kledra). The villages with 
their interesting churches (among which those of Alböke and Norra Molet 
deserve mention) are generally situated either in the plain or between it 
and the ‘landtborgar', while the latter are crowned with windmills, 
twenty of which may sometimes be counted in a row. In the northern 
half of the island there are no ‘landtborgar’, but the coast is covered 
with sandy downs, particularly at Grankulla in the parish of Böda. A 
large round stone at Folkslunda, called the Runstenskyrka, marks the centre 
of the island. Geologists should notice the numerous rock-formations 
resembling ships, with prow, stern, masts, and benches for rowers. The 
finest of these Skeppsformer is ‘'Noah’s Ark’ at Högsrum, near Stora Rör. 
Other curious formations, resembling ruined castles, are called Borgruiner, 
the finest of which are the /smanstorp and the Vipetorp, also near Stora 
Rör. Countless tumuli form another object of interest. . 

The classical authority regarding ÖOland is Zinnes "Olandska uch 
Gothlandska Resa’ (1741; Stockholm, 1745). Marryat’s ‘One Year in Swe- 
den’ (London, 1862) is also an interesting work. 

Soon after leaving Borgholm the steamer enters the narrow- 
est part ofthe Kalmarsund, formed by the promontory of Refsudden 
on the right, and passes Stora Rör on the left, where the curious 
roek-formations mentioned above are situated. About All, M. 
from Borgholm we reach — 

Kalmar (Witt’s Hotel, Stadshuset), a very ancient town with 
10,000 inhab., situated on an island in the Kalmarsund, and 
famous in early Swedish history as the scene of the conclusion of 
the Calmar Union (20th July, 1397), by which an attempt was 
made for the first time to unite the three Scandinavian kingdoms. 
The old town, where this important document was signed, lay on 
the mainland and no longer existse. The chief object of interest 
is the fine old *Castle, known as the Kalmarnahus, a large quad- 
rangular edifice, with towers, ramparts, and moats. It existed 
as early as the year 1200, was rebuilt in 1337, enlarged after 
1536, and restored and embellished by John III. u ne ni an 
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Varzter u che ©, ara the era nnd ehnsrhor :f Hood and 
Kurt Treserchiing ıhat ef *olna near Stekholms. ınd sul 
farher 3 MW. Srom Kalmarı the far.ons Bramsbr, or bridge over 
the Ierimuschärk, ahich enee for. che andarı betwien Swelish 
ans Dasiah terftırs. On = ın.all island in the stream are ıhe 
Ininmseenswa.. which are aid onr- 15 hare marked the fmntier. 
By the Prasre ıl Brömaehrr. in Ib; Sweden rercovered her in- 
dependenes and the natural enast-frsntier formed by the Baltic. 
the Sonnd. and the Cattegat. 

Oppraite Kalmar lies Färjestad in Öland. abent 1! „ sea-mile 
distant. 1% which a steambuat plies frequentiy. The sound now 
erpands. and the esasting-st-amers pass Bergjrarn. a small trading 
van ım the right. a Vittle beyond which is the Brömschrs. men- 
tinn«d above. Jeaving the Kalmarsund, the stesamer then steers 
the NW.Wl(I6M.)— 

Karliskrona (Alurkällaren; Frimurerkällaren ; Kung Kari), the 
headquarters of the Swedish navy, a ronsiderable town. with 
17,06 inhab. , situated on the Trossö and other islands. It is a 
ennparatl vely modern place, having been founded in 1680. The 
only night of which Karlskrona ean boast is the *Dockyard (Örlogs- 
»arfort), to which, however, admission is rarely granted without 
perminsinn from the minister of war. Railway, see p. 375. 
Beautiful drive to Karlshamn, see below. — Passing Ronneby, a 
town with IA) inhab., with mnd and mineral baths, and a favour- 
te Awedish watering-place, situated about 1’, M. from the mouth 
of the Irook of the same name (31/5 8. M. from Karlskrona), the 
steamer next touches at (7 M.) — 

Karishamn (Aladshuset, in the Kungsgata; Gibraltar, on the 
ja. with GW) inhab., ereeted into a town and re-named in 
BB, The K Inekstapel , or beifry,, a stone Wower adioining the 
| ehureh was erceted at the end of he Ach cent., a8 Ihe wonden 
ower of the church was found unequal W bering (he weint el 
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the bells, and is sometimes called Karlhamns Fäfänga (‘Karl- 
hamn’s vanity’).. To the N.W. of the town is the Brunnspark 
with the "Bellevue inn. — The surrounding country is one of the 
prettiest distriets in Sweden. A very pleasant excursion may be 
taken to the Asarumsdal and the Offerkälla (‘sacrifleial spring”), 
and to Strömma and Rosenborg, whence we may return by the 
Tubbarydsväg. — About 3/, M. to the N.E. of the town is an arti- 
fieial hill composed of huge stones, called the Valhall, probably 
an ättestupa, or place from which old and inflrm persons used to 
throw themselves in ancient times in order to avoid the supposed 
ignominy of dying in their beds. — Railway, see p. 375. 
Excursıons. If time permit, the traveller may drive frım Karlshamn 
to Karlskrena (6!/2 M.), and return by steamer:; or he may land at Karls- 
krona, drive to Karlshamn, and continue his voyage to Malmö by the 
next steamer. The road, traversing an exceedingly pretty tract, and 
running between the woods and the sea, leads to (3 M.) Ronneby (Gäst- 
gifvaregärd; Lazen Hotel), a watering-place with chalybeate springs, 
mentioned above. Sea-baths on the ZLilla Karö, to which small steam- 
boats ply. From Ronneby excursions may be taken to the Djupadal, 
with its paper, nail, and other manufactories. — The coast-road next 
leads to dın M.) Hoby, near which is the Runamo rock, fissures in which 


were once supposed to be Runic inscriptions recording the achievements 
of Harald Hildetand. Thence by Trensum to (2 M.) Karlskrona. 


Steering to the 8. from Karlshamn, and then rounding a pro- 
montory on the right, some of the steamers next touch at (6M.) — 

Bölvesborg (G@ästgifvaregärd), a small seaport with 1600 inhab., 
and numerous distilleries in the vieinity. Ruined castle and a 
pretty park called Tivoli. — The next station, at which all the 
steamers do not touch, is (10 M.) — 

Ähus, the busy harbour of Kristianstad (p. 376), but now 
a place of no interest. The ruined castle, dating from the 12th 
cent., once belonged to the archbishops of Lund, and there were 
several churches and monasteries here. The Helgeä, at the mouth 
of which Ähus lies, is navigable for small vessels up to Kristian- 
stad. — Steering to the 9., past the little town of Cimbrishamn, 
the steamer rounds the 8.E. extremity of the Swedish peninsula 
and steers to the W. to (13 M.) — 

Ystad (Hötel du Sud, Hotel du Nord), a busy seaport with 
6600 inhab., mentioned in history as early as the 13th century. 
To a Franeiscan monastery, founded here in 1267, once belonged 
the Petri Kyrka, which is now modernised. The Värfru-Kyrka 
also dates from the 13th century. Down.to 1658 the town belonged 
to Denmark. — Railway, see p. 379. Besides the coasting 
steamers from Stockholm to Malmö, Copenhagen, and Gothenburg, 
another plying between Stettin and Bergen touches here fort- 
nightly, and there are several small local steamboats. One of these 


last plies weekly between Ystad and the — 

IsLanp OF BORNHOLN, which belongs to Demark, uad\\es TH d wen 
miles to the S.E. of the Swedish mainland @ hre. ram "InWÄN. IS. 
about 230 Engl. sq. M. in area, and cuntains upwards EN eRein- 
whose chief resources are agriculture and \he Aging MEY 
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clay used in the famous manufacturies of Copenhagen. Rönne, the capi- 
tal, lies on the W. coast. The island is rocky and mountainous. e 
hill called Anägten and the Echodal in the interior are worthy uf a visit. 
Between Svaneke and Allinge on the N. coast are a number of piotur- 
esyue and impusing cliffa, inoluding Aandklöveskaaret, Helligdomsklipperne 
Gaaserenden, and Vaade Ovn. The nourthernmost promontory is called 
Hammeren. 

About 8M. to the W. of Ystad is the next steamboat-station — 

Trelleborg (Schweits’s Hotel), a small seaport with 2200 inhab., 
the southernmost town in Sweden. Like Ystad, it appears in 
history as early as the 13th cent. and also possessed a Franciscan 
monastery. — Railway, see p. 373. 

To the W. of Trelleborg, nearly halfway to Malmö (about 2! 8w. M. 
from the former and 3 M. from the latter) lie the two ancient little towns 
of Falsterbo (300 inhab.) and Skanör (400 inhab.), situated !/, M. apart 
on & long sandy promontory. They possess one inn, a pastor, and a bur- 
gomaster in common, but each has its own school. The inhabitants earn 
a scanty subsistence by fishing and tilling the poor sandy soil, but many 
of them go to sea and are considered the best sailors in this part of 
Sweden. It is a curious fact that these primitive little towns possess 
neither doctor, drugpgist, nor tavern, and crime and sickness are said to 
be alike almost unknown. Many centuries ago the herring-üshery in this 
neighbourhood was very profitable, and the ‘Fair of Skanör', which was 
held at the ‘Falsterboda' attracted merchants from all parts of N. Europe 
between July and November. At that period Skanür was a far more im- 
portant place than Malmö. Popular tradition ascribes an almost fabulous 
antiquity to the place: — 

‘När Kristus lät sig füda 

Stod Lund och Skanör i gröda'. 
(When Christ was born, Lund and Skanör were tlourishing.) With the 
falling off uf the herring-fishery, the prosperity of these towns declined, 
and in 1631 a storm choked their harbour (*Flommen’) and half buried 
the houses with sand. 

The Church of Falsterbo, now deeply imbedded in sand, is said to 
be the most ancient in Skäne, and is still visited by pilgrims, parti- 
cularly on St. John’s Day. The Castle Hill commands a view of the 
lighthouse (Faisterbo Fyr), the light-ship on the dangerous Falsterbo Riff 
(‘reef’), the island of Mäkläppen with its oountless gulls, amd farther 
distant the sandy island of Aföen. 

The Church of Skanör, another venerable edifice, has a crypt under 
the choir like the churches of Lund and Dalby. The fine old font is em- 
bellished with the figures of twenty kings. The Castle Hill here com- 
mands an extensive view, extending in clear weather across the Sound 
as far as Stevens Klint, a cliff on the Danish coast. 


On leaving Trelleborg the steamboat proceeds to the W. ag 
far as the Falsterbo Fyrskepp (see above), off the promontory of 
Falsterbo, and then steers to the N. past the little town of Skanör 
(see above) to (9 M.) — 

Malmö. — *Kszıuer’s HotEL, *Gustar ADoLr, both in the Stortorg; 
SveEA, near the quay and the railway-station; STOCKHOLM; DANMARK. — 
Restaurants at the hotels. — Stadt Hamburg, a favuurite resort, in the 
Gustaf Adolfs Torg, with open-air theatre. — Money exchanged by Mr. 
T. Flensburg, the British vice-consul, and at Kjöbenhamns Länebank. — 
Bouoksellers: Hedberg, Adelgatan; Cronholm, Stortorget. — Sea Baths on 
the N. side of the harbour. — Visit the Stortorg and Gustaf Adolfs Torg, 

and walk or drive to Malmöhus, 
Rasloay Station near the Sieamboat Quay. On \ue \alker \s Ihe Tull- 
#48, or custom-house, where the luggage Of passengers ardiving \aam 
Copenhagen ir examined. — Cab from quay Ww station Kir... yardar Iren, 
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— Travellers entering Sweden here should at once buy the latest number 
of ‘Sveriges Kommunikationer' (10 ö6.). — Steamboats (besides the coasting 
veasels to Stockholm, Gothenburg, etc.) to Copenhagen four times daily 
in 112-1%, hr. (16 Engl. M.); to Zübeck five times weekly in 16-18 hrs. ; 
others touch here on their way to London, Amsterdam, Bordeaux, etc. 

Malmö, a busy and thriving seaport and industrial town, the 
capital of the fertile province of Skäne, with 33,258 inhab., is 
situated on the Sound, opposite to Copenhagen (16 Engl. M. 
distant), in a flat and uninteresting distriet. It is now the third 
town in Sweden in point ofpopulation andimportance, and possesses 
a considerable commercial fleet and a number of manufactories 
{including several from which the well-known Swedish gloves are 
largely exported). 

In the middle ages Malmö was the chief commercial town on 
the Sound, especielly during the Hanseatic period. Its prosperity 
was mainly due to the productive herring-fishery, which attracted 
merchants from all parts of the Baltic. It is mentioned for the first 
time in 1259, but it lay at that time in the Vesterväng, now the 
suburb of Södervärn, while the site of the modern town was then 
occupied by the fishing village of Svalperup. During the che- 
quered reign of Christian II. of Denmark (1513-23) Malmö em- 
braced the cause of that monarch, the burghers being headed by 
their spirited burgomaster Jörgen Kock, who once occupied the 
Kockumska Hus (see below). In the i6th and 17th cent. the pro- 
sperity of the town declined, partly owing to the failure of the 
herring-fishery, and partly to the growing importance of Copen- 
hagen. The peace of Roeskilde, which restored Skäne to Sweden 
in 1658, farther accelerated the decay of the place, and at the end 
of the 17th cent. it contained 2000 inhab. only. At length, about 
a centumy later (1775-78), Frans Suell, a wealthy and public- 
spirited merchant of Malmö, laid the foundation of the modern 
prosperity of his native place by constructing a harbour, which has 
since been repeatedly extended and deepened. 

The Harbour is on the N.W. side of the town, with long piers 
to prevent it from being choked up with sand. The Hamngata leads 
thence in a straight direction to the MALMÖHUS, a fortress at the 
S.W. end of the town. In its present form it dates from 1537, and 
is architecturally interesting. It is now used as a house of cor- 
rection. Bothwell, Queen Mary Stuart’s third husband,, was im- 
prisoned here in 1573-78, and his vaulted dungeon is still shown. 
He died on 14th April 1578 in the chäteau of Dragsholm in Zea- 
land, and was interred in the church of Faarveille. Adjoining the 
fortress is the Cellfangelse, or prison. 

The Petrikyrka, near the Stortorg, founded in 1319, and taste- 
fully restored by Brunius in 1847-53, is the finest Gothic church 
in S. Sweden. It contains a curious poor-box (fattigbössa ), waunsiet 
in iron, with four slits for the offeringa ol Asnım I KEN 
ranks. 
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The Tyska Kyrka eontains an interesting life-size portrait of 
Luther, with a swan and the hexameter: ‘Peslis eram rivens, 
maoriens ero mors tua, papa. — The Roman Catholie Church is a 
handsome new edifice. - 

The *RıuHus, or town-hall, in the spacious Stortorg, is a hand- 
soıne Renaissance edifice, resembling those in several of the Danish 
and Hanseatic towns. The fagades are in brick, and the copings 
and five figures in niches on the roofin sandstone. Handsome oriel 
window in the centre. The inscription records the dates of the 
foundation, extension, and restoration of the building. The hand- 
soıe Knutssal in the interior was once the council-chamber of the 
powerful Änutsgille (“Guild of Canute’). — In the Stortorg is also 
situated the residence of the Landshöfding, or governor of the pro- 
vince,which contains the room (shown to visitors) where Charles\V., 
the popular predecessor of Oscar II., died on iöth Sept. 1872, 
when on his way back from Aix-la-Chapelle to Stockholm. The 
most interesting relic of mediazval domestic architecture is the 
Kockumska Hus, in the Frans Suellsgata, erected in the 15th 
cent., and once occupied by Kock, the warlike burgomaster, and 
Buell, the enterprising merchant and benefactor of the town. 

Pleasant walks on the 8. and E. sides of the town, the most 
attractive of which is Planteringen near the Malmöhus. 

After leaving Malmö the Gothenburg steamers tuuch at (ö M.) Zands- 
krona (p. 378) and at (3 M.) Heisingborg (p. 377), and sometimes also 
at Torekov, Halmstad, and Varberg. The voyage from Malmö or from 
Copenhagen to (35 M.) Gothenburg takes 15-% hrs., the steamboat’s course 


being expused to the open sea the greater part of the way after the Sound 
is quitted. 


42. From Stockholm to Malmö by Railway. 


57,7 M. RaıLway in 16 hrs. 20 min.; one through -train daily (from 
Stockholm at 9.10 p.m.; from Malmö at 2.40 p.m.). If one of the slower 
trains be taken, a night must be spent either at Zinköping or at Nässjo, 
while by gouds-train (generally 2nd and ärd class only), travelling at the 
rate uf about 10 Engl. M. per hour, the journey occupies three days or 
more. The through-trains have ist and nd class carriages only. Express 
fares 52kr. 5, 87 kr. 650.; ordinary, 43 kr. A0, 3lkr. 85, Wkr. 2350. — 
Luggage must be booked, as usual on the continental railways. Passengers 
by the quick trains have 7Ülbs., by the slow 6Ulbs. of luggage free. 

From Stockholm to (12,8 M.) Katrineholm, see R. 27. 

The train now turns to the 8. and traverses a wooded plateau, 
about 400 ft. in height, called Kolmärden, the once dreaded fron- 
tier-region between Södermanland and Ostergötland , infested by 
robbers and outlaws. Beyond Strängsjö is Simonstorp (Inn), with 
the lake of Flaten on the left. The train passes through a tunnel 
and crosses the bays of the pretty lake of Näcken by means of em- 
bankments. Beyond the tunnel of Toärdala is Grafversfors, from 

which the train descends to Äby and the plain of Norrköping. To 
the left is the Brävik, a long and nartow bay ol the Balkic. 


17,, M. Norrköping (Stora Hotellet, Nya Hotellet, "ala in du 
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Karl-Johans -Torg; Bellevue, Skeppsbron ; @ästgifveri - Hotellet, 
Hotel du Nord, and Hötel Marie, in the Stollsgata; Svea, at the 
station), a busy manufacturing and seaport town with 27,000 in- 
hab., is pieturesquely situated on the Motala, at its influx into 
the Brävik. The town was founded in 1384, but was plundered 
and burned down by the Danes in 1567 and by the Russians in 
1719. Several diets of the estates have been held here, and among 
them that of 1604 at which Charles IX. was elected king. Gusta- 
vus IV. was crowned here in 1800. Owing to several great fires 
by which it has been visited, the town now presents an entirely 
modern and somewhat uninteresting appearance. The water-power 
afforded by the Motala, which flows through the whole town, is 
utilised by numerous manufactories. An interesting walk may be 
taken along the upper part of the river where the water dashes 
over rocks, turns a number of wheels, disappears among manufac- 
tory buildings, and re-appears to be immediately used for some 
new purpose. The principal *Bridges are the stone Bergsbro, con- 
structed in 1775; the Jernbro, or iron bridge, of 1832; the Oscar- 
Frederiksbro, adjoining the Karl-Johans-Torg, and the iron Späng- 
bro, or foot-bridge (1863). Between the Bergsbro and the Jernbro 
are the Bruksholm and the Laxholm, islands which are also connect- 
ed with the town by bridges. Visitors are admitted to some of the 
factories. Those who desire special information should apply to 
the manager. — On the lower part of the river, where it subsides 
into a calm and navigable stream, there are also several large fac- 
tories, chiefly of cloth, worsted, and cotton goods, which have earned 
for Norrköping the title of the ‘Swedish Manchester’. Gamla Varfvet - 
(‘the old wharf’) with its dock is an extensive establishment, and 
the *Motala Varf, to the E. of the town, where cannon-boats and 
monitors are constructed, is particularly interesting. 

The handsomest modern buildings are in or near the Karl- 
Johans-Torg, where the two principal hotels, the post-oflice, the 
town-hall, and the theatre are situated. The Arbetare- Förenings- 
hus, containing a large hall and museum, is a very large edifice, 
and still more imposing is the Högre Elementarläroverkets - Hus 
(grammar and commercial school), on a height on the S.W. side 
of the town, erected in 1868 at a cost of 600,000 kr. The Karl- 
Johans-Torg is embellished with a *Statue of Charles XIV. (Berna- 
dotte), by Schwanthaler, erected in 1846. i 

Excunsıons. By train or by carriage to Aby, at the base of 
Kolmärden, %/,M. distant. To Löfsta, a large estate of Count 
Piper, 1/aM. tothe S.W., on the Linköping road. To (1%, M.) 
Okna by train, and thence by carriage to Ribbingsholm and Stär- 
blacka, beautifully situated near the influx of the Motala into Lake 
Glan. A visit to (11/gM.; diligence in ?hrs.) Söderköping (g. IA 
may be paid by travellers who have not seen Ihe Gütn Tumul. Ta= 
(11/aM.) Kolmärden Marble Works on the BAnik un dan UN 
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some pillars on each side. The choir-windews are: filled with 
stained glass. The old Altar, by Heemskeerk, a Dutch master, 
purchased by John II. for 1300 measures (7500 eubic ft.) of wheat, 
now stands by the 8. wall. Its place is ocenpied by a colossal 
figure of Christ, surrounded by Faith, Höpe, and Charity, in plaster, 
by Byström. The church was suitably restored in 1849-70. The 
verger lives in the vicinity. 

The Landsförsamlingens-Kyrka, or Church of the Estates, also 
known as the St. Larskyrka, contains pictures by Hörberg, a self- 
taught peasant artist, whose works are to be met with in various 
parts of Sweden. The Lidrary in the old gymnasium contains a 
valuable colleetion of rare books, MSS., coins, and antiquities 
(Tues. and Sat., 11-1; at other times apply to the ltbrarian, Ny- 


qvarnsgatan). 

The Kinda Oanal, 7!/2M. in length, completed in 1871, connccts Lin- 
köping with several higher-Iying lakes to the $8.: Zrlängen (184ft. above 
the sea-level), on the N. bank of which lies the large estate of Sturefors; 
Rengen (273 ft.), with the estates of Säby and Brokind ; then Jerniunden 
(277 ft. above the sea; 171 ft. above Lake Roxen); lastiy Asunden (about 
the same height), separated from the last by the Rimforsström. The last 
steamboat-station is Horn (steamer three times a week). These lakes 
form different basins of the Stängä, and the ascent 18 effected by means 
of fifteen locks. To the 8. of Asunden are three other lakes traversed 
by the Stängd (Zriäöngen, Juttern, and Krön), beyond which last lies 
Vimmerby, whence a branch-railway runs to Hultsfred (R. 43, 1). The 
scenery is, pleäsing the whole way. 

The *Atoidaberg Copper Mines (see above) may be reached by road 
from Linköping (A M.); or the steamboat may be taken to Grebo on the 
Kinda Canal, from which the mines are 1!/2M. distant. 

The RAıLwAy next passes Bankeberg, with the agricultural 
school of Haddorp, and Mantorp. A well-cultivated district, dotted 
with nuamerous churches. 

24,4M. Mjölby, a büsy little town, with mills driven by the 


Svartä, is the junction for Vadstena, and Motalu (p. 284). 

On this Branch-line, about IM. to the N. of Mjölby, lies Skeninge 
(Gästgifvaregärden), with 1700 inhab., once the capital of Götland, and 
famed for the ecclesiastical council (kyrkomötet) held here in 1%48. Im- 
portant cattle-fair in September. The so-called Law of Skeninge was very 
oppressive, and once formed fhe subjeot of a special petitioA in a litany 
used by the peasantry: — 

‘Frän Skenige rätt och Vadstena slott 

Bevara os milde Herre Gud!’ 

(From the law of Skenige and: fihe oastle of Vadrtena, 
Good Lord deliver us!) o 

The train gradually ascends, paseing Strälsnäs, with several 
large estates in the vieinity, and Borholm, with extensive iron- 
works. The Svartä, which the railway crosses here, forms several 
falls, and is the boundary between Östergötland and Smäland. A 
boundary-stone stands to the 9. ofthe inn of Hester, where the 
river emerges from the extensive Lake Sommen (1505 ft.), on which 


a steamer plies. 
Wenow enter SmÄLAnD (so called from the "small ara with mn 
it is sprinkled af intervals), which extenäs tram Lake Tattetn to Sene. 
M. to the 8., a district oonfisting ef moor; vwenp, WÜR Aa S 
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and ruckr inlamds, all intermingioäd in chautie cumfuniım and interminalle 
succenpiun. There fealurer ure peruliariy charseteristic cf Bwedisb scen- 
ery. recurriug at very Srejuent intervals all tbe war frum Malmö 10 
Hıyparunda. Iber muumt prubab)y uwe their origin ww the acıiom of Ihe 
See und »uuw with wich 1be wäole pemiusula was unce cuverei The 
siusner and ruck bLeas indicatiunn uf having Low wurn and ruunded by 
glarierarctiou, while ibe zsuunds uf debris, te isulated patches uf allu- 
via) »yil. tke burrem rucke. and ibe dreasr muurs are traoealble to the 
ageucy fl enuw amd Lurreuis. resezulling in mamy placer 1le muraines of 
Buitzerlund. The Surest (sog, Srum sisgga, "shaduw'. as cumtrasted with 
und. which signilies a pleasant "grure‘,, which clutbes the greater part 
uf this 1erritury. amd tbe cuustless gluomy lakes, with which this district 
in purticular is mtl imsptly suid 1 be “riddled, hardly cumtribute to 
euliven Ihe scene. The raillwarengineerr encuuntered great difficulties 
bere. and the traveller will ulsserve that lufty emLankmenis. cutiings, 
and tridger are very mumeruus. A few churches, with their detached 
beifrier (klockstapel), are seen al intervrals, and the mmunutumy uf ıke 
Jund»cape ie fartber reliered by groups of red, timber-Luilt cuttages, 
surfed with green turf, and patches uf pasture. Manufactories, too, are 
era iunally passed, and wlerever water-puwer is available it is utilised 
»y sılls, 

At Rummen the train passes the head of a deep bay of the lake. 
Tramis is the station for the village of that name, which lies to 
the left on Lake Soınmen. Near Gripenberg is the large estate of 
that name, to the B5. of which lies Traneryd (ryd’ indieating the 
'uprosting’, or elearing of the ground, which has been necessary 
tw bring tbe land under cultivation). Near Frinnaryd, a station 
os the Bvarts, is Luke Kälängen, which is said to contain several 
Nuating Islands (‘rörliga hulmar'). Aneby, lying on another basin 
of the Svartä, Flisby, and Solberga are the next stations. 

31.7 M. Wässjö (1V13Lt.; Jermvägs-Hotel, Nassjö Hotel, both 
guud ), the highest railway-station in Sweden, is the junction for 
Jimköping (4 M. to the W.; see p. 238) and Oskarskamn (p. 360), 
and another branch-line is being constructed to Vernamo, to the 
B.W.(p. 275), wheuce there is already a railway to Halmstad on 
the W. wast. Thoughb somewhat bleak, the situation is not un- 
pieturenyue. The Jjeltsölaberg, a little to the W., commands a 
view of the envizons. Travellers frequentiy break the journey 
between Btwekholm and Malmö by spending a night here. The 
Nannjü Hotel, facing the station, and about 250 yds. distant, is the 
quieter of the two inns. 

Ihe railway, as ususl, passes numerous lakes, none of which 
present any attraction. It traverses an extensive and bleak forest- 
tract, with few traces of eultivation. Stations Grimstorp, Sandsjö, 
Süfsjö, Stockaryd, and Lumhult, to the right of which, 400 ft. 
above the railway, rises the Yrönskulle, the finest point of view in 
Smäland. From Mohedu a diligence runs three times weekly in 
7/4 M. w(D M.) Vernamo (see above), one of the most important 
market-towns in Sındland. 

40,5, M. Alfvesta ( Wimun’s Hotel; Rail. Restaurant, with a few 
beds), prettily situated on Luke Salen, is the junetian at a iranch- 
line to Emmuhoda, {rom which others \ead in Kalmar an Kudıa- 
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krona (p. 375). Near Alfvesta is the ancient church of Aringsäs, 
with a belfry and interesting Runic stones. 

42,,M. Vislanda, the scene of the old Blenda Saga, lies on the 
Brävalla Heath. Branch -railway to Karlshamn, see p. 375. 
Another branch -line runs to the W. to (4,, M.) Bolmen, on the 
lake of that name. 

Between Liatorp, the next station, and Elmhult (two inns), 
the last station in Sınäland, lies Räshult, the birthplace of Linne 
(13th May, 1707), whose father was the pastor here at that time, 
but soon afterwards removed to the neighbouring parish of Sten- 
brohult. The train affords a view, to the left, of Räshult, with 
the obelisk erected in 1866 to the great naturalist’s memory. 

A6 M. Killeberg is the first station in Skäne, and the train 
now gradually descends into a more smiling region. Beyond 
Ousby, Hästveda, and. Balingslöf, we reach — 

50 M. Hessleholm (Jernvägs-Hotellet), an increasing place, at 
the junction of the main line with branches to Sölvesborg to the E. 
(p- 363) and Helsingborg to the W. [p. 376). — Near (51,, M.) 
Sösdala is the church of Mällby, where the composer Otto Lind- 
bled was once sacristan. Then Tjörnurp and Hör, to the N. of 
which last rises the basaltio hill of Anneklef. The country now 
begins to be enlivened with pleasant groves of beeches. From 
Hör a drive may be taken to Bosjökloster on the Ringsjö, whence 
the traveller may return to the railway at Stehag. Beyond Hör 
we obtain a pleasing view of the Ringsjö to the left, a visit to 
which may be paid from (53,7 M.) Stehag. 

Frum Stehag a pleasant drive may be taken to the N.W. to (11/2 M.) 
RöstängaA, near which is the small but picturesque, crater-like Odensjö. 
Farther N., at the foot of the Söderäs, lies Allarp, to the W. of which, 
near Räröd, is the wooded ravine of Skäralid, 1/s M. in length. 

Another interesting excursion may be taken from Stehag to the wood- 
girt BınasJö to the S.E., by driving to (1 M.) Vrangelsborg, where the 
lake should be crossed to the Bosjökloster, once a munastery and a famous 
resort of pilgrims, and now the property of Count Beckfries. An vak 
here, 40 ft. in circumference, is said to be the oldest tree in Sweden. 
The peninsula on which the mansion of Bosjökloster stands is visible 
from the train between Hör and Stehag. At the E. end of the lake are 
the estates uf Fulltofta and Ousbyholm. From Bosjökloster to Hör about 
1!/a M. by the road. 

54,6 M. Eslöf (Jernvägs-Hotellet; Nilson’s), a town with 3000 
inhab., is the junction of a branch-line to the S.E. to Ystad, and 
of another to the W. to Landskrona (p. 378). Pleasing scenery, 
with numerous parks and country-seats. — Beyond Ortofta, the 
train stops at — 

56,. M. Lund (*Stadshuset, Stortorg; Skandinavien ; Jernvägs- 
Hotellet; Krakau), a town with 12,000 inhab., and a place of very 
ancient origin, which according to popular tradition was already 
a flourishing place at the beginning of the Christian era. In the 
early annals of Sweden it is said to haus been a well ut 

fortißed town in the 10th cent., and in 10 Ihe un De 
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spprinted. In ill ıbe bisheprir- was ererted inw an archiepis- 
enpal see. and the archbishop berame the primate of the whole of 
Sesndinzvia. Shertly sfierwards 1.und was evem styled the ‘eapital 
of Denmark‘. and was fresinently the residence of the kings. After 
many vieiseitudes the prosperity of the plare gradually deelined, 
and the lası arehbishsp was banished and popery abelished by 
Christian III. in 1:36. In its peilmy days Lnnd is said te have 
bad a population of 200.00) sonis. and there were 21 churches, 
besides several ınonssteries. bıt sfier the expulsion of tke arch- 
Mship the town lost sil its importance, and for upwards ef a 
eentury was a mere village. Its modern pmeperity dates frem the 
foıundation of tike university by Charles XI. in 1663, but to tbis 
day it presents s somewhat dull and rustic appearance, ospeeislly 
during the university vaeations. 

The Lundagärd. with tke neighbouring Lilla Torg and Tegnere- 
Plats, are the chief centres of attraetion. The beautiful trees 
kere form a pleasant feature of the place. 

In tbe centre of the town rises the *CaTurparaL, dediested to 
St. [,awrenee, which on the whole is perkaps the finest church 
in Scandinavis. It was fonnded abont the middle of the iith 
eent. and eonseerated by Archbiskop Eskil in 1145. It is a pure 
Komanesque edifice (judiciousiy restored by Brunius, who was 
suereeded in 1568 by Zettervall), with Ave towers and a semi- 
eireular apse, resembling the famous Rhenish churches ef Laach, 
Andernach, Coblenz, and Boppard. Althougk 263 ft. only in 
length (118 ft. wide, 7O ft. high), ft presents a handsome sp- 
pearance owing to the bresdth of the W. end, and to the fact that 
tbe pavement rises in the middle 11, ft. above its level at the 
sides of the chureh (as in the Pantheon at Rome). Nine pillars on 
esch side separate the nave from the aisles. Seventeen steps 
ascend from the nave to the massive transept, two more to the 
ehoir, and lastly three to the high altar. Under the transept and 
ehoir lies the sparious and imposing **CryPrr (Kraftsirkan), 
122 ft. long, 35ft. wide, and 14 ft. high, one of the largest in 
the world. The vaulting is borne by 24 pillars, and there are ten 
small windows in the sides. In the N. arm of the crypt is a large 
Well, embellished with satirieal figures by Van Düren, a Dutch 
master. Archliishop Birger (d. 1519) is buried here. On ene of 
the pillars are the figures of the giant Finn and his wife, the 
traditional builders of the ehurch. They were hired by St. Law- 
rence to eonstruct the building, and they stipulated either for the 
sun and the moon, or for the saint’s own eyes as-their reward, 
unleas the holy man should sucesed in guessing the giant’s name, 
WLuckily the saint overheard the giantess pronounce her husband’s 

name while she was lulling her child to sleep, amd thus saved 
his eyes. 'I'he enraged giant and his wie Ihereupem aramgied 
fo pull the ehurch down agein, but Ihe seint aunreried Inem an 
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stone, and their Sgures ställ testify to the truth of the story. — 
In the upper church the viaitor should observe the handsome altar 
and pulpit, and the venerable seven-branched *Candelabrum. — 
The Klockare, who shows the church, lives close by. 

The Old University Buildings (Lundagärd, Curia Lundensis), 
the seat of the university foanded by Charles XI. in 1668, con- 
tain the valuable Lidrary and the Historical Museum, comprising 
the archsological collections of Prof. Nilson. The Tower com- 
mands a fine view. With the university is also connected the Zoo- 
logical Museum, where almost all the Scandinavian vertebrate ani- 
mals are represented, and the Botanie Garden, to the N. of the 
Lilla Torg, adjoining which is the Paradisiycka with the Hospital 
of the province (Länslasarett). 

Adjacent to the cathedral is the Tegners-Plats, embellished 
with a "Statue of Esaias Tegner by (Jvarnström. Here also is 
situated the building of the Akademiska Förening, containing a 
reading-room called the ‘Athenaeum’, a ball-room, and a restau- 
rant. — Tegn£er’s House, at the corner of the Gräbrödergata and 
Klostergata, is indicated by a slab of stone with the inscription, 
‘Här bodde Esaias Tegner 1813-26'. It was here that the poet 
composed his Frithjof, Gerda, and other poems. His study, with 
a large table in the middle, ie preserved in the same condition as 
during his lifetime, and various memorials of him are shown. On 
13th Nov., the anniversary of the poet’s birth, the students as- 
semble round his statue, and celebrate the day with processions, 
songs, and speeches. 

The traveller may walk through the promenades on the 8. side 
of the town, and ascend to the chapel in the Cemetery on the E. 
side. This point commands a good survey of the fertile province 
of Skäne, with the Romeleklint in the background. Farther to the 
N. rises the Helgonabakke (‘saints’ hill”), whence we obtain a view, 
to the W. (finest at sunset), of the Sound, Malmö, and the towers 
of Copenhagen. 

Excoursıons. To Dalby, 1 M., with a handsome old chureh, contain- 
ing a crypt with a well. To the Romeleklint (near Björnstorp), °/ı M. far- 
ther, commanding an uninterrupted view of the whole province of 
Skäne. — About !/s hour's walk to the S.E. of Lund is the Rädy Rädd- 
ningsinstilut, a charitable establishment founded by Gyllenkrook. 

BRANCH Linz TO TRELLEBUORG (A M., in 2hrs.), uninteresting to the 
tourist. From Zreileborg (p. 364) a visit may be paid to the primitive 


little towns of Falsterbo and Skanör, whence Malmö may be reached by 
road. 


The RaıLwarY traverses a very feztile distriot to the 8. of Lund. 
Near Akarp is the Agriculiural Academy of Alnarp. The train 
cxosses the navigable Höjea, passes Arlöf, and crosses the Segeä, 
beyond which it skirts the Sound for a short distance, and soon 
reaches — 

57,7 M. Malmö, see p. 364. 
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43. Branches of the Stockholm and Malmö Railway. 
i. From Nässjö to Oskarshamn. 

13.» 9. One through-train daily in 6 hra. (li kr. 10. 9kr. 5, b kr. 
&ü.. To Ekrjö (2 M.) three trains, and Ihence to Oskarshamn two 
trains daily. 

Nässjö, see p. 370. The first important station on this branch- 
line is — 

2 M. Eksjö (Nya Stadshuset), a town with 3000 inhab., near 
which is the curious *Skurugata, a ravine 125 ft. deep and WO ft. 
wide, penetrating a rocky hill for nearly 14 M. — Near (5,, M.) 
Marianelund are the estate (säteri) and church of Hessleby. 

7,«8 M. Hultsfred is the junction of a branch-line to the N. to 

2 M.) Vimmerby (Gästgifvaregärd: 2000 inhab.), on the Stänga, 

M. to the S. of Horn, from which a steamboat runs three times 
weekly on the pretty Kinda Canal to Linköping (p. 368). An- 
other branch-line is in course of construction from Hultsfred to 
Vestervik on the Baltic (p. 368). — The train traverses a wooded 
tract, presenting little attraction. 

13,9 M. Oskarshamn, see p. 360. 


ii. From Alfvesta to Kalmar and Karlskrona. 

To Emmaboda NM M. (ökr.50, 2kr.&5ö6.); thence to Kalmar 5, N. 
(A kr. 9, 2kr. 106.); from Emmaboda to Karliskrona 5,3 M. (A kr. 2%, 
2kr.15ö.). Two thrcugh-trains to Kalmar, and two to Karlskrona daily, 
the journey in each case occupying 6-7 hrs. 

Alfvesta, see p. 3/0. This branch-railway traverses a wooded 
district at first, enlivened here and there with the cottage of a 
settler (backstugusittare), with its little patch of pasture (tofta, 
gräsgäng), enclosed by the peculiar fences (gärdesgärd ; with pieces 
of wood placed obliquely between the upright stakes) common in 
Norway and Sweden and sometimes seen among the Alps. These 
independent settlers are distinct from the torpare (from torpa, 
‘cottage’), a cottager or hired labourer on an estate. — At Gemia 
several manufactories. Then Räppe, at the influx of the Helgasjö 
into the Berggvarasjö. To the S. of the station, close to the latter 
lake, is the estate of Berggvara, with a picturesque ruined castle, 
which may also be visited from Veriö. A small steamer starting 
from Räppe plies on the Helgasjö and the Räppe Canal, which 
connects that lake with the Toftasjö. In the vicinity is the min- 
eral spring of Evedal. 


1,7 M. Vexiö (*Nya Hotellet; *Stadshuset), the capital of the 
Kronobergs-Län, with 4000 inhab., has been rebuilt on a wide 
and handsome plan since a fire in 1843. The prineipal edifice is 
the handsome *Cathedral, dating from the year 1300, restored by 

Brunius. It contains the tomb of St. Siegfrid (d. about 1030), 
m the frst promulgator of Christianity in this zegin. "The sd uym- 
nasium contains the Smälands Museum, 3 söllection somyaet at 
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antiquities, a library, and a cabinet of coins. It is adorned with 
a bust of Linne, who went from Vexiö to the university of Lund. 
Visitors apply to the vaktmästare. 

On a hill to theE. of the town, and connected with it by an 
avenue, lies the episcopal residence of Ostrabo, once occupied by 
Tegner the poet, who died here on 2nd Nov. 1846. He is buried 
in the cemetery to the W. of the town, by the 9. wall, where his 
wife reposes by his side. 

Pleasant excursion from Vexiö to Berggvara (see above), or to Evedal 
(!/2 M.; either direct, or to Räppe and thence by steamboat); still finer 
to the *KRONOBERG, & castle on an island in the Helgasjü. The modern 
chäteau of Kronoberg is crown-property, and is occupied by the governor 
of the district. The old castle, with its ruins overgrown with beeches, 
is very picturesque. In the middle of the court rises a handsome oak. — 
About 1!/z M. to the S. of Vexiö is the /nglinge Hög, an ancient tumu- 
lus commanding an extensive view, and once a place of assize. At the 
top is a stone 7 ft. high, adjoining which is a smaller round stone with 
a neatly executed pattern, supposed to have once been used in con- 
nection with ancient sacrificial rites. 

Leaving Vexiö, the train traverses an interminable forest, 
frequently relieved with lakes, and occasionally enlivened with 
glass-works. 

5,3 M. Emmaboda is the junction of the Vexiö, Kalmar, and 
Karlskrona lines. The KALmAr Ling passes (2,, M.) Nybro, from 
which a branch-line diverges to the N.W. to the iron-works of 
(4M.) Säfsjöström. The Kalmar train soon emerges from the 
pine-forest and reaches a more smiling coast landscape, where 
birches, oaks, and beeches make their appearanee. In the dis- 
tance the island of Oland is visible. 5,3 M. Kalmar, see p. 361. 

The KArLskRoNA Linz follows the valley of the Lyckebyä to 
the S. of Emmaboda, and then that of the Bubbetorpsa. At 
Lyckeby, a prettily situated place, the train quits the mainland 
and crosses several bridges and islands to Karlskrona (p. 362). 
Steamer to Ronneby six times weekly, to Karlshamn and Sölves- 
borg three times. 


iii. From Vislanda to Karlshamn. 

7,3, M. Two trains daily, in 31/,-3%/, hrs. (fares 5 kr. 15,2 kr. 60 ö.). 

Vislanda, see p. 371. The train traverses a hilly and wooded 
tract, and soon reaches Lake Äsnen (452 ft.), a large sheet of 
water, the bays of which it repeatedly crosses. Beyond (2,; M.) 
Ulfö it crosses to an island in the lake and then recrosses to the 
mainland, where the country becomes more level. Beyond (3,9M.) 
Ryd we enter the valley of the Mörrumsä. The scenery improves 
as the sea is approached, and is very pleasing at (6,3 M.) Asarum, 
‚the station before (7,3 M.) Karlshamn (p 362). Steamer to 
Ronneby six times, to Sölvesborg three times, and to Karlskrona 
three times weekly. 
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iv. Branch Lines from Hossleholm. 
FRroM HESSLBEHOLM TO KRISTIANSTAD AND SÖLVESBORG. 


5, M. Three trains daily to Aristianstad in 11/s-1!.s hr. (fares 2, 1kr.), 
and three thence tu Sölresborg by a narrow-gauge line in 1!/s-1!'z hr. 
(fares 2 kr. W,l kr. 45 er 

Hessieholm, see p. 371. This branch-railway traverses a well- 
cultivated district and passes a number of unimportant stations. 
Beyond Aurpulund it crosses the Helgeäa and reaches — 

2,8 M. Kristianstad (Stadshuset; Hotel Werlin, Stortorget; 
Johnson’s, Lilla Torget), the capital of Norra Skäne, founded in 
1614, with 9000 inhab., and the sest ofthe governor and the 
district courts, which are established in the Aronhus. The town 
is pleasantly situated on the Allö, a peninsula in the Sjüvik, a 
lake formed by the Helgea. The principal edifice is the Church, 
erected in 1617. At the mouth of the Helgeä, 13/4 M. distant, lies 
Ähus (p. 363), the seaport of Kristianstad. 

The railway beyond Kristianstad (gauge 31,2 ft.) traverses a 
somewhat uninteresting district and passes several large estates. 
About 1.3 M. to the N. of Fyelkinye lies the Oppmaunnasjö with the 
pleasant estate of Karlsholm on its W. bank. Beckaskog, the next 
station, derives its name from the old chäteau of *Beckaskog, 
beautifully situated 1,4 M. to the N., on a nartow tongue of land 
between the Oppmannasjö and the Ifösjö. It was originally a 
Bernardine monastery and now belongs to the crown. Charles XV. 
frequently visited this spot, and has composed verses in its praise. 
— On the Ifö, an island in the lake, are the Ugnsmunnar (‘oven- 
holes’), curious orifices in the belemnite limestone. On theE. 
side of the island is the Ho/gärd, a farm-house built over a kind 
of erypt (now used asa cellar), in which Bishop Lunneson, an 
incurable leper, is said to have spent several years. The island 
once belonged to Marshal Toll (Excellensen Toll’), who when 
governor-general resided here in 1782-1817. — To the S. of the 
Beckaskog station are the large estate and mansion of Trolle- 
Ljunyby, which has succegeive}ly belonged to several noble fami- 
lies of historical note. — The train stops at two unimportant 
stations, beyond which the scenery improves, and lastly (2,9 M. 
from Kristianstad) at — 

5,7 M. Sölvesborg, a small town, with several large distilleries 
and the ruins of an old castle (comp. p. 363). Steamer to Karls- 
hamn, Ronneby, and Karlskrona three times weekly. 


From HussLEHOLM TO HELSINRORG. 
T,a M. Three trains daily in 21/4-8!/2 hrs. (fares 5 kr. 75, 4 kr. 30, 
2 kr. ® ö.; by the slower trains D kr. 4 kr., 2 kr. 55 ö.). . 
Like most of the other branches of the great Swedish trunk- 


line, this railway traverses a wooded dAlstriet \he grester part af 
the way to Helsingborg. Near (3,, M-) Klippen \e altes yapet- 
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manufactory. A little to the N.W. are the large estates of Bjers- 
gärd and Tommarp, and to the S.E. is the ancient and picturesque 
Herrevadsklioster, formerly a ÜCistercian monastery, now CcIOWn- 
property, and used as a barrack. At (4,4 M.) Ovidinge the crown- 
prince Charles Augustus died suddenly on 28th May, 1810, to the 
great disappointment and dismay of the whole nation as well as 
that of his father. A monument has been erected to his memory 
near the station. The train now traverses extensive coal-measures, 
recently discovered. From (5 M.) Astorp a branch-line diverges 
to the S. to Landskrona (p. 378), and another to the N. to 
Engelholm (2000 inhab. ; Gästgifvaregärd), a small seaport with 
2000 inhabitants. From (d,6 M.) Bjuf a short branch-line diverges 
to the S.W. to Billesholm, the centre of a eoal-mining region. 
From (6,9 M.) Ramlösa, near which are the favourite baths of that 
name (p. 378), a line runs to the E. to Eslöf on the main line. 

. T7,gM. Helsingborg (*Hötel d’Angleterre; *Mollberg; Munthe; 
Öresund), a town with 10,000 inhab., is beautifully situated on 
the Oresund or Sound, which is here about 3 Engl. M. wide only. 
(Steamboat to Helsingör several times daily in 20 min.; others to 
Copenhagen, etc.) It is one of the oldest towns in Skäne, having 
formerly stood near the Kärnan tower, whence it was removed 
after a great fire to its present site in 1425. After many vieissi- 
tudes, the town came into the possession of Sweden by the peace 
of 1658, but was again occupied by the Danes in 1676 and 1677. 
In 1710 the Danes were finally defeated in the neighbourhood by 
Mäns Stenbock and his ‘gedepoger' ee so called from the 
furs worn by the Swedish peasants), a victory commemorated by 
a monument near the windmill of Ringstorp. A monument on the 
quay commemorates the landing of Bernadotte (Charles XIV.) on 
20th Oet. 1810. The harbour is good for moderate-sized vessels, 
and there are several handsome modern buildings, but almost all 
traces of antiquity have disappeared. 

The finest point near Helsingborg, and 1%0 ft. above it, is the 
tower of *Kärnan (perhaps signifying ‘churn’, from its shape; or 
‘kernel’, having formed the keep of a larger stronghold). It rises 
in five stories to a height of 101 ft., and each side is 51 ft. broad, 
with walls 15 ft. thick. It resembles the towers of Visby, and 
once belonged to a large castle of which it is now the only relie. 
The *Vızw hence is the finest on the Sound, particularly towards 
sunset. A hundred or more vessels may be counted at one time. 
Opposite the spectator lies Helsingör, with the Kronborg (immor- 
talised by Shakspeare under the English form of Elsinore), and 
Marielyst; to the 8. is the island of Hven (see below), and to the 
N. rises the granite promontory of Kullen. 

A pleasant walk may be taken to the mineral spring, at Helıım 
to the N.E, ofthe town, and to the Sea-baths (win Runden amt 
Turkish baths) to the N. — Among the pretty wies nl Win 4 
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in the environs are Hamilton House, containing valuable collec- 
tions, and *Sofiero , the property of Queen Sophia, to theN.; 
farther distant are Kulla Gunnarstorp and Kristinelund. To the 
S. of the town are the villa of Count Essen, the picturesque Ce- 
metery, and the Villa Canzonetta, belonging to Orvar Odd, the 
poet. On the Hessleholm railway, to the S.E., is the Ramlösa 
Helsobrunn, a favourite mineral spring and watering-place. 

A visit to the villas to the N. of the town, particularly to ('/s M.) 
Sofiero (Sophia’s rest‘), may conveniently be combined with an excursion 
to (2! M.) Höganäs and (3\/z M.) Kullens Fyr. This interesting expe- 
dition will occupy a whole day. The hotels let carriages at high char- 
ges, but ‘skjuts' horses may be hired for the excursion (at the Oresund 
Hotel, 1!/2 kr. per mile). As far as Höganäs (Zimmerdahl's Inn) an om- 
nibus and a steamboat also usually run from Helsingboreg. 

At Höganäs, where ‘skjuts' horses may also be obtained for the drive 
to Kullen and to Helsingborg, there are coal-mines and a famous manu- 
factory of pottery. From Höganäs by Ärapperup and the fishing village 
of Mölle to Kullen about 11/ı M. more. The Promontory of Kullen, once 
probably an island, projects boldiy into the Cattegat. On the FE. side of 
it is the Skelder Vik, and farther distant frises the Hallands As, a hill 
upwards of 600 ft. high, at the extremity of which lie the little town of 

orekov and Hallands Väderö. At the base of the promontory of Kullen, 
near the lighthouse, is the Silfpackarhäl, a deserted silver-mine. The 
point of view most easily reached is the Bärekulle, a height near Kochen- 
Aus, just beyond Krapperup; farther N. rises the highest point of the 
promontory (615 ft.), commanding a still more extensive view, but less 
easily ascended. Inns at Mölle and the KAullagärd, to the E. of the 
lighthouse. 

Landskrona (see below) may be reached by railway (four trains 
daily) from Helsingborg in 13/,-2 hrs., and Eslöf in 1/9-%/4 hr. 
more. 


vi. Branch Lines from Eslöf. 
FRoM EsLör TO LANDSKRONA, 
5 M. Four trains daily in 18/-2 hrs. (fares 2 kr. 10, 1 kr. 5 ö.). 
Eslöf, see p. 371. The train traverses a tame arable district, 
with several unimportant stations. Billeberga is the junction for 
Helsingborg. 
5 M. Landskrona (Drufvan,; Gröna Lund; Stora Värdshuset), 
a town with 9000 inhab., and possessing an excellent harbour 
22-36 ft. deep, was founded by Eric XIII. in 1413. The Castle, 
which was completed in 1546, is now used as a prison and a store- 
house. To the N. of the town is Hvilan, a favourite resort. — 


Steamboat to Copenhagen once or twice daily. 

From Landskrona a visit may be paid to the Swedish island of Zven 
about 5 Engl. M. distant, with the church of &t. Ibs (a corruption 0 
Jacobus), where the famous Danish astronomer 7ycho Brahe once pos- 
sessed a chäteau called Uraniendorg and his subterranean observatory 
pi Atelleborg. Of these, however, there is now no trace. — Sailing-boat 
-D kr. 


From EsLör To YsTAD. 
7,ı M. Three trains daily in P/«-3[2 hre. (fere 5 or 21/s kr.). 
This line intersecte a number of the extensive antaten al ükfine, 
Beyond Äristineberg it passes the chöteau oT Skartult | \uilh in 
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1562 and recently restored by Brunius, and containing a pieture- 
gallery of some value. To the S, of Bjersjölagärd is Ofveds-Kloster, 
a picturesque and handsome chäteau on the Vombsjö, belonging to 
one of the largest estates in Skäne, and formerly a wealthy mon- 
astery. To the N. of Löfvestad is the fine mansion of Kristinehof, 
near which is the oldest alum-slate quarry in Sweden. From 
Svenstorp a diligence runs daily to Cimbrishamn (at 12.30 p. m.) 

Cimbrishamn (Hotel Cimbrishamn ; Svea; Sanningen), a small seaport 
with 1700inhab., mentioned in history as early as the 14th cent., lies on 
the coast of the Baltic, %/, M. to the N.E. of Svenstorp. A little to the 
S.W. of the town is the *@limmingehus, an ancient baronial fortified chä- 
teau, one of the few of the kind now existing, and one of the most in- 
teresting buildings in Sweden. A little to the N. of Cimbrishamn is the 
fishing village of Kivik, where there is a curious old monument, pronounc- 
ed by Prof. Nilson to be Phenician. 

7, M. Ystad, see p. 363. 


vii. From Malmö to Ystad. 

5,» M. Three trains daily in %/,-Ihrs. (fares Akr. 10, 2kr. 56.). 

Malmö, see p. 364. This branch-line traverses part of the 
fertile province of Skäne, where extensive corn-flelds and beauti- 
ful groves of beeches contrast pleasantly with the dreary regions 
farther to the N., while white churches and country-seats of the 
Swedish noblesse are seen at frequent intervals. About 1/, M. to 
the N. of (1,5 M.) Skabersjö is the beautiful mansion of Torup, 
which forms an interesting object for an afternoon’s drive from 
Malmö. At (2 M.) Svedala the line is crossed by the branch-line 
from Lund to Trelleborg (p. 373). Near (2,6 M.) Börringe is the 
chäteau of that name, formerly a nunnery. In the neighbourhood 
of (3,6 M.) Skurup is Svaneholm on an island in the Svanesjö, 
once the property of Rodger Maclean, a distinguished farmer and 
promoter of national education. The following stations are named 
after the extensive estates and mansions near them. 

D,g M. Ystad, see p. 363. 
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Aslherge 6. 
Aaherysbygd 3. 
Aabersselv 39. 
Aabnelv W. 
Aalmgen A. 


Aabrekke, (lacier of1%.| Aarlivold 186. 1. 


Aadal, Store 167. 168. 
—, Vesle 163. 
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Aadalselv AT. 48. 
Aadlandssjurd 89. 
Asen 9. 

Asafjord 68. 111. 
Aafıs 97. 
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Aak, (iaard 132. 
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Aaken 45. Alstahoug 216. 
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|Balvand 24. 
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Kistrand AD, 


|Kiubbefjeld . ap S. 
‚Kiubben 3%. Kaluan m. 


Kravik, Gaard 18. 
Kravikfjord 18. 
Kräcka 293. 
Krekjaheia 33. 
Krekjatjern 33. 
Krekjavand, Store and 
Vesle 33. 
Kräklingebo 359. 
Kremmermoen Ö0. 
Krekling 17. 
Krigsberg 85. 
Kringelen (Gudbrands- 
dal) 137. 
Kringeln (Dalsfjord) 112. 
Kristiania, etc., see Chri- 
stiania, 
Kristianstad 376. 
Kristineberg 346. 
Kristinehamn 2365. 
Kristinehof 379. 
Kristinelund 378. 
Krogkleven 183. 
Krogskog 46. 13. 
Krogsund 1A. 
Krokan %. 
Kroken(nearSgveien)234. 
— (Gaard, on the Lyster- 
fjord) 5A. 
Krokhaug 184. 
Krona 2%. 
Kronborg 377. 
Krondal (Hardanger- 
fjord) 88. 
— (Jostedal) 54. 
Kronoberg, Castle 375. 
Kronobergslän 374. 
Krosfjseren 92. 
Krosnss 96. 
Krederen 29. 
—, Lake 29. 
Krön, Lake 369. 
Krösekulle 276. 
Krusenberg 335. 
Krylbo 344, 
Kukkola 258. 
Kulfjord 242. 
Kullagärd 378. 
Kulla Gunnarstorp 378. 
Kullen, Promont. 378. 
Kummelnäs 331. 
Kungelf 80. 
Kungsängen %93. 388, 
Kungsbro 5. 
Kungsgrotta 381. 
Kungshamm 332. 335. 
Kungshatt 326. 
Kungs-Norrby %8. 
Kunnen, Promontory 2X. 
Kuttainen 256. 
Kuvolen 1. 
Kvaal 1%. 
Kvale 40. 
Kvalehagda 40, 


INDEX. 


Kvalg 238. 240. 
Kvalsund 238. 45. 
Kvalvig 228 


Kvam (Gudbrandsdal)138. 


— (Bifjordsvand) 88. 


— (Snaasenvand) 37. 


— (Sogndal) 56. 

— (Vangsmjesen) 41. 
Kvama 44. 
Kvamengs 41. 
Kvamsfos 93. 
Kvamshest 112, 133. 
Kvamsklev 41. 
Kvannefos 89. 
Kvare AO. 

Kvarg, Indre 219. 
Kvarven 85. 
Kvashoved 91. 
Kvefos 152. 
Kvenangsfjord 37. 
Kvsnangstinder 237. 
Kvikne 138. 202. 
Kvindherred 88, 
Kvindherredfjord 8. 
Kvinesdal 76. 
Kvisberg 140. 177. 
Kvistadal 117. 
Kviteggen 119. 
Kvitingen 88. 89. 
Kvitingekjolen 171. 
Kvitla . 

Kvitnaa 97. 
Kvitnss 2%. 
Kvittsle 307. 350. 
Kvitvaselvdal 217. 
Kviven 118. 128. 
Kyllej 354. 359. 


Laagen 17. 18. 19. etc. 


Labrofos 18. 
Ladegaardsg 10. 13. 
Ladnijavre 256. 
Ladvik 66. 

Lagaän 775. 
Lagmansholm 776. 
Lagtjeern 21. 
Laholm 775. 
Lairofjeld 23, 
Lakaadal 216. 
Laksevaag 110. 
Lamhult 370. 

Land 47. 
Landegode 2%. 3%. 
Landskrona 378. 


Landsveerk i Sauland 23. 


Langaarsund 70. 


Langedal (Aardalsvand) 


—_ (Bygdin) 163. 
T,angedalsbree ACA. 
Langedalselv IB. 


Langedals-Szwter 183. 
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Langedalstjern 163. 

Langefondszter 23. 

Langeland (Sgndfjord) 
112. 123. 





















(Altenfjord) 
_ (Moldefjord) 131. 186. 
189. 


Langg (near Kragerg) 70. 
— (Vesteraalen) 2%. 


Langvand (Opdal) 19. 
— (Jotunheim) 169. 

— (Sulitjelma) 222, 324. 
— (Svartisen) 336. 217. 
Laphullet 217. 
Larsnes 114. 

Lauparen 129. 

Laurdal 26. 

Laurgaard 187. 
Laurvik 69. 

Lauva 171. 

Lauvhg 171. 

Lax& 2%5. 278. 
Laxefjord 246. 
Laxelvens Kappel 45. 
Laxen, Lake 270. 
Läckö 2382. 


Lerdal 43. 
Leerdalselv 32. AA, 
Leerdalsfjord 52, 
Leerdalsgren 45. 


Lessskougen 135. 
Lesgskougen-Vand 135. 
Lesevand 1 


Leck 
Lee, Lakes 270. 
Leebotten 28. 

Lake 70. 
Leerfjord a31. 
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Leiknss 8. Lille Finkirke 47. 
Leines X. — Lerfos 18. 
Leinesfjurd 2%. — Mauket 33. 
Leira (Hardanger) 3. i— Rjukanfus 77. 
— (Jutunheim) 149. 177.|— Vadss D1. 
Leiraas 171. Lilledal 136. 
Leirdal 149. 177. Lilledalshorn 117. 
Leiren, see Konzsvinger.|Lillehammer iW. 
Leirhg 170. 1%. Lillehorn 117. 
Leirungsdal, Ivre 178. |Lillehove 138. 
Leirungselv 178. Lillesand 71. 


Leirungskampen 164. |Lilleskaardalstinder 117. 


















Leirungsvand 1783. Lilleskog 776. Leding 221. 

Leirvand 169. 176. Lillestrammen 144. 3. |Lsdingen 231. 2% 

Lejunkällan 8. Lillestuen 24. Lödöse 776. X. 

Lekanger 64. Lilletun ®. Löfhulmen 267 

Leknes 118. Limävik 316. Löfsta 341. 367 

Leknzanakken 117. Linajekna 223. Lefthei 145 

Leksand 316. Linde 28. Löfvestad 379. 

Lekve 2. Lindebrekke 91. Leiten 306 

Lemegen 5. Lindesnes, Cap 76. Lgkedal '0. 

Lennartsfors 270. Lindfors 34. Lskelandshesten 112. 

Lennartsnäs 333. Lindnzsg 213. Leken I. 

Ler 1%. Lindö (Lake Vettern) 278.|L#kkens Kobberv. 188. 

Lerelv 258. Lindg (near Christiania)|Lakta 217. 

Lerfos, Lille and Store) 67. Lenss, Gaard 222. 
197. 18. Lindsheim 155. Lenehorjen 61. 

Lerum 776. Lindvik, Gaard 97. Lenesdal 218 


Lervik (Hardangerfjord)|Lingehem 368. 
8. Lingsfos 152. 
_ (Sognehjord) 66. Linheia 49. 


Levanger Linköping 368. Lsrsnes %37 

Lexviken %0. Listad 138. Lesset 38. 

Liabro 11. Lister 76. Lostegaard 31. 

Liabyed 128. Liverud 19. Leveid 2%. 

Liadalahorn 115. 116. |Ljene Kvitingen 89. Lgvstaken 85. 108. 109. 
Lian 262. Ljung 276. 85. Ludvika 298. . 
Liatorp 371. Ljusdal 348. Lukastorp 277. 

Liavand 154. Ljusnaelf 348. Lule& 351. 

Lid, Gaard 136. Ljusnssststen 1. Lule-Elf 224. %1. 852. 
Lidan 777. Ljusne 38. Lummelund Träsk 3854. 
Liden 351. Ljusterö 329. Lummelunds Grotta 350. 
Lidingö 38%. Lodal 125. Lund (near Malmö) 871. 
Lidköping 277. Lodalsbr& 55. — (Jemtland) 206. 
Lidland 231. Lodalskaupe 1%. 153. |-— (near Skara) 277. 
Lien 37. Loelv 232. Lundby 22. 

Lier 15. Loen 13. Lunde, Glacier of 138. 
Lierdal 15. Loensvand 1%. Lundefaret %. 


Lundemo 1%. 
Lunden, Gaard 68. 


Lifjeld (8iljordsvand) 23.|Lofoden Islands 4. 
Lifjelde (near Stavanger)|Lofos 41. 


9. Lofotodden 238. Lunderdal 154. 
Ligga 353. Lofotveg 22. Lundevand 76. 
Lihest 66. Lofö 325. Lundg 31. 
Likkavarre 234. Loftenss, Gaard 56. Lungegaardsvand 108. 
Liljeholmen 267. Loftesnes 63. 108. 110. 
Liljesta 6. Loftet 177. Lurg 219. 
Lilla Edet 0. Lofthus %. Lusahouge 175. 
— Essingen 3%. Loksund 85. Lussseter 178. 
— Karlsö 354. Lom 143. 154. Lyckeby 375. 
— Karö 363. Lomen WM. Uyekeby& 375. 
— Värtan 33%. Lomijaur 9. Lyderhorn &. IR. 10, 
Lille Elvedal 208. Lomseggen 448. AR. AA \LyEIe SL 


— Feerder 68. Lomsborung Ab. 1hR. Lysanigheliuong AN, 


Lynegdal 76. 

Lyngdalselv 76. 

Lyngen 236. 

Lyngenfjord (near 
Tromsg) 236. 

— (near Namsos) %7. 

Lyngholmen 8. 

Lyngs#er 70. 

Lyngseid 34. 236. 37. 

Lyngstuen 237. 

Lyngver @7. 

Lyresta 82. 

Lysaker 13. 


Lyse &. 

Lysefjord 79. 73. 
Lysekam 80. 

Lysekil 268. 
Lysekloster 110. 

Lysg 110. 

Lysterfjord 54. 159. 
Lysthus i Hitterdal 19. 
Lysurnsbbet 177. 


Maabe 93. 
Maabgdal 9. 
Maabggalder 94. 

. Maabgvand 9. 
Maage 9. 
Maagedal 97. 
Maalnxs 166. 
Maalselvsdal 283. 
Maalsnss 233. 
Maan-Elv %. 
Maaren 66. 
Maasg 42. 
Maassund 242. 
Madevarre 251. 
Magalaupet 185. 
Magdajoktind 217, 
Magerg 242. 43. 
Magnor 259. 
Majorna 273. 
Majvand, Store 208. 
Makken 128. 
Malangenfjord 233. 
Malde 78. 
Malmagrgnsnaaven 60. 
Malmangen 1. 
Malmangernut 87. 
Malmo . 
Malmö (Skäne) 364. 
— (island) 268. 
Malm@ (Norw.) 75. 262. 
Malmöhus 365. 
Malmvik 326. 
Malstram 227. 
Mandal 75. 
— (Romsdalsfjord) 132. 
Mandalselv 75. 
Mandseid 114. 
Mantorp 369. 
Maradale 174. 
Maradalsbre 174. 


INDEX. 


Maradalstinder 182. 
Maren, Lake 287. 
Marianelund 374. 
Maridalsvand 12. 
Marieberg 323. 
Mariefred 326. 
Mariehof 86. 
Marielyst 377. 
Marienborg 1. 
Mariestad 278. 282. 
Marifjeeren 
Maristuen 43. 
Marka Kyrka 776. 
Marnäs 293. 

Marg 113. 
Marstrand 269. 
Masi . 
Matarengi %7. 
Matrefjord 87. 
Mattis Udden 352. 
Matvik, Gaard 177. 
Mauksund %37. 
Maurangerfjord 88. 
Maursst 19. 33. 
Maurstadeid 113. 
Mauvatn 91. 
Mauvatnszter 91. 
Mälaren, Lake 325. 339. 


etc. 

Male‘ 20.! 

Mälen (in Sweden) 2307. 
350 


Mielen (Lyngenfjord) 234. 
need Pi 


Mällby 
Männikö-Koski 253. 
Meraker 7. 
Meere 206. 

Märsta 333. 
Meskefjord 251. 
Mxskehoug 251. 
Mäkeberge X. 
Mäklappen 364. 
Mäskärs-Fyr 269. 
Medelplana 277. 
Medevi WA. 
Mehavn 247. 
Mebeia 19. 

Mehus 9%. 
Meienfjeld 74. 
Meisen 63. 
Meisingsset 189, 
Melaanfos ®%. 
Melbg 229. 
Meldadal 88. 
Melderskin 87. 88. 
Melfjord 219. 
Melhus (near Thrond- 


Meling, Gaard "IR. 
Melkeda) 171, 
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Melkedalsbre& 165. 172. 
Melkedalspigge 165. 
Melkedalstind 168. 172. 
Melkedalsvand 172. 
Melkedala 164. 165. 166. 










Modum 29. 

Moen (Aardal) A3. 53. 
— (Gudbrandsdal) 137. 
— (Maalselvsdal) 234. 
— (i Siljord) 8. 

_ (Vattenbygden) 22. 


39% INDEX. 












W-1d: - Aalssınınd - Bergen Nunfarsitta 118. Kauf. 9. 

115-110. Mr. r 331. Nautzaardsrind 10. 178. 
Mulde-sudbramdsda- Mari 153. Nacken. Lake 38. 

Li:i«bammer 13i-ibe. Mark-dal S._ ‚Narbe T%. 
aM ‚Jasf; rd 129. 131. aM ‚kill TT ee. Nerinzen a1. 
M1Acbui 129. Merk«:rikfjord 331. INzre 9. ©. 
%,i4sn (Listrford) 5. Mork-, DU. INzeradal O0. 
W.li12i 122. Markrisda) 153. INzersdals-Iv 59. 
Wldf,-ra 2a. Markranddal 31. INer-fj>rd 5. 
M,14# 113. "Morramsä 3,3. |Nzrenzs #8. 
M.lk-m 344. -Marstafi..rd 161. (Nzrstrand SD. 31. 
3.lia 24. Ms:2Alen 29. Ix Nas ınear Aarnzs) DR 
M.lla:,k ZA. Mössebers Ti. - ‘Byelandsfjrd) 73. 
M.lls.nnd 38. "Mugzedalselv 39. Heiliardcı a. 
Nlrik 248. "Muznatind 161. 1W. — Lake Krsderen) 9. 
Mung*. (Gaard 133. 'Muldal 128. — (near Leranger) 38. 
M«n2*jarer 133. 15. Muldalsf.s 128. — (Lysterfjord) 56. 
Nunzet,s 133. Male i Vinje 24. — ıMjssen) 37.} 
Munzj-1 Sdegaard 187. |Mulelr 1W9. — (Nzsdal) 125. 
SMuns and Lady 38. Mullskräerna 2%. — (Bomerike) 38. 
Munsastue 29. Mundal 57. (Bomsdal) 132. 
Monst,uhria 33. Munkaune 197. — (Spirillen) 39. 
Monsnuten 33. Munkeegg 65. — (Suledalsvand) 31. 22. 
Mora 316. Munkelr 222. — (near Tpsala) 3%. 
M.ra Stones 34). Munkevoldsfjeld 16. Nasbo 239. 
Morka Koldedal 173. Munkhuolm (in LakeiNäsbr 377. 
Murkakoldedsla 53. Maälaren) 333. Neesdal 125. 
Murksllen 49. — (near Thronähjem)/Nasdalsbre 125. 
Murmursgrufvan 38. 197. Neselr 39. 
Murtas 6. Munksjö 38. Nsshavn & 
Mortensn&s 1. Munktorp 32%. i 


Morupstänges Fyr 275. |Munsö 


Mosakselen 216. Muonioelf 36. Nzssmoen 49 
Musby 72. Muoniokoski 3#. Näsnaren %6 
Mosebe 3. Muonioniska 36. Nesodde %2. 
Mosjgen 215. 216. Muoniovara 36. Nesoddtangen 67 
Muskenas 271. Muraädn-Sıter 176 Nesseby 351. 
Moskenasg 277. Muru Loner 177. Nesset, Gasrd 308 
Muskenstrem 227. usken 231 Nässjö 370. 374. 
Munn 68. 2382. Muskö 332. Nässundet 2365 
Miussesund 282. Mustad 37. Nzverdal 2302. 
Musterhavn 4. Musubytisster 154. Neverstsd 216 
Musters 3. BA. Mususzter 2308. Nebbedal 119. 13% 
Motala 84. Myklebostad 2% Nedenzs 3 


Motalaström 33. BA. 
Motala Verkstaäd a. 


Motet DO. Myrdalsvand 88 — Holn 2711 

Movand 123. — Jerfva 3% 

Mıxa 139. Nase 96. — NMoen M. 

Mückeln, Lake 285. Naalene (Nserodal) 60. |— Sster 163. 

Mückleby 361. Naaverszster 171. 179., |— Vand (Salangen) 234. 

Meen (Danish island)|Nacka 325. — — (Vattenbygden) 222. 
4. Nadden, Nedre and Öfre— Vasenden (Gravens- 

— (in Voss) 61. 29. vand) 62. 


— — (Jaistervand) 1233, 
— Vekset 
Neergaard (Maalselvsdal) 


Mugletun 88. 
Mille 878. 
Mmlen 18. 
Hollendal 10. 


Nagligren 58. 
Namsdal 7. 
Namsdalseid 37. 
Namsenelv 208. 


Mölltorp 278. Namsenfjord WM. ik. \— (Ihelemarken) 28. 
Malmen 135. Namsos . Q1A. Neideneln 

Inter 146. Napstrgm MR. Neidentiord AR. 
Wölnbo 267 Naustdal 112. 118. Nelouguamd 
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Neraal 32. 38, Nordre Garthus 49. Nyseter (Gudbrandsdal) 
Nerike 266. — Jacobselv 351. 135. 145. 

Nervig 186. — Land 8. — (Vuluvand) 156. 
Nese 66. — Moen %8. Nystuen (Fillefjeld) 42. 
Nestbg 34. — Skjerve %6. — (Arkedal) 1 
Nestbadal 34. — Snerle 138. Nytrgen 202 
Nestbgogalder 84. — Tverraa 180. 

Nesthammer, Gaard 90. |Nordsetre 179. 

Nettosseter 149. Nordsja 2%. Odde 97 

Neverfjeld 140, Nordvig 131. Oddernss 72 
Nialavarne 237. Nore 18. Odensjö 371 

Niavi 353. Norefjeld 29. Odinshög 339 
Nidarnss 19. Norefjord (Numedal) 18.|0dnss 38. 48 


Offerkällan 368. 
Ofotenfjord 231. 
Ofvanmyran 346. 


Nidelv (near Arendal) 70.|— (Sognefjord) 63. 
— (near Throndhjem)|Norheimsund 89. 
197. 19. Norra Barken 294. 


Niemis 258. — Finskoga %5. Oklevig 55 
Nigardsbree 56. — Fryken 264. Okna 367. 368 
Nipahggd 9. — Motet 361. Oksfjord 215 
Nissaß 775. Norrbärke 29. St. Olaf’s Bad 29 
Nissedal 2%6. Norrbyström 294. Olafsbuvand 33. 
Nisservand 2%. Norrköping 366. St. Olafskilde 55. 
Njoamme] Guoika %3. |Norrland 347. St. Olaf’s Ship 26. 
Njömmelsaska 353. Norrgvarn 82, Oldendal 13. 
Njuken 64. Norrtelge 331. Oldern&s 307 
Njungis 24. Norrviken 338. Oldevand 12% 

oachs Ark 31. Norself 264. Oldgren 125 
Nockeby 383. Norsesund 276. Olidehälan 80 
Nockensb 177. Norsholm 286. 368. Olivehäll 329 
Nonhaug 68, Norske Hest 112, Olmafjeld 133. 
Nonshorn 119. North Cape 243. Olmajalos 2%. 223. 
Nora 265. Northorp 161. Olmheim 63. 
Norangsdal 118. Norvigen, Gaard 1. |Olsborg 234 
Norangsfjord 117. Nerstebo 19. Olsnäsvik 346 
Nordaasvand 110. Ngrstevold 139. 140. Olstappen, Lake 177 
Nordalsfjord (Sendfjord)|Ngsetszter 34. Omberg 3 

112 Naste 186. 130. Omgang 248 


Nordbj ergskirke 156. Netterg 68. 


Norddalsfjord (Storfjord)|Nubgaarden i Torpe 82.|Ommedal 112. 
128. Numedal 18. Omnesg 220 

Norddalskirke 138. Numedalslaagen 17. Ona 130. 

Norderhov 14. Nuppivarre 238. %8. Onen 91 

Nordfjord (Malangen)233.|Nups-Egg 24. Onss 262 

— (Melfjord) 219. Nupshaug 150. Onstad 39 


— (Storfjord) 113. 124. |Nute (Bognehord) 68. 
Nordfjordbr& 154. 157. |Nyastelsfos 96. 


Nordfjordeid 113. Ny-Aune 186. — (Numedal) 18 
Nordfolden 230. Nyberg-Sund 206. — (Valders) 42. 
Nordgaard 299. Nybod (Bygdin) 169. Öpdalselv i8 
Nord-Hordland 111. Nyboda-Tunnel 387. Opdalstgle 165 
Nordkjos 234. Nyborg (Varanger) %1. |Opheim 97. 
Nordkyn AT. Nybro 375. Opheimskirke 61. 


Nordland, the Norwegian Nybusgtre 19. Opheimsvand 61. 


. vby . Ophus DA. 
—, the Swedish 347, Nygärd 381. Oplwndske Dal 158. 
Nordmaling 351. Ny-Hellesund 72. Opmannasjö 376. 
Nordmalingsfjord 351. |Nykirke 29. Opnan, Lake AA 


Nordmandslaagen 18. 21|Nyköping 266. Oppedal %. 
Nordnes (near Bergen)|Nyland (Tveitvand) 24. |Oppegaard 262. 
108. — (Angermanelf) NV. \OHRAN. 
— (Sognefjord) 63. Ny-&vne 18. Oyarım I 
Nord-Pollen 88. Nyqvarn 38. 
Nordre-Aurdal 39. Nysster (Dovrejald) IM .Oyton 
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Ordalen 92. Hithas-Pıs 39. 
Ordalanut 3. Öfreäskloster 519. 
Orddn-vandna 48. |Ofver Tormed 2. 
Orzhatle 51 (Ofrerum 30. 
Oki lÖtrre Holm At. 
Orkindal 272. 
Ormeim 133. 
Orms Bit. 
Ormas 33. au. 
Orns 332. 
Orumst 29. 
Orrsieln 35. 
Orrakme Bu. 
Orresta Zn. 
rss 347, 
Oruaj Bu. 
rinevik 
04 Tacar Diergen) 110. 
— (near Harus) AR. 
Oncar den Andens Kapellyienard I. 
Onearsbors (8. 
Oscarshall 10. 
Oncarshoug 1b1. 181. 
One (ineljürd) 52. Dh. 
— (Bmtersäal) 13. 
Osedal 52. 
. 9. 
Ortiyhus 310. 
Örebro 201. 
a 390. 
reland 218. 
resund 877. 

BE u 
Ottavand 113. 15. ER 


Ottebol 263. 


Öltersa 11. 73. 





(near Molde) 187. 
(near Namsog 214. 
Ousby 
Onsbyholm, 3%. 
Overgaard 7. 
Oxdalhg 100. 
Oxefos 14. 171, 170, 
Oxelösund 2. 
Oxen Bi. 
Oxhard 161. 








028 (ncar Öhrlttansend) 


Wngau (near Moldı 


in Thelemarken) 2.) 
— f sterdulen) AN. 
“re Edefors Wil. 

fo Krykon ih. 


lörmsköldsvik 351. 


‚„irskog 128. 


Brstaekjord 16. 
Wörstadal 116. 
Mrsten 114. 
Grstenvig 116. 
1aravanı 28. 
Pt. 3. 


Intense 30. 
Aaering 18. 
Isteräng 277. 
terby BA, 
\#Fsterdalen AM. 209. 
Fstertjord 26, 
ÜÖstergötland 38. 
Österplana MI. 
\österrödshälan MR. 
öster-Risger W. 














#stre Slidre 1B1. 
Getre Sliäre Eiv 





#rre Seim Bi. 9. 
— Strandefjord 3. 
— Vand 
— Vasenden 124. 
Brsthustos 8. 
#xendalsaren 186. 
\Axna 208. 
Ösnered 918. 
\@xtinder 216. 
are at 

|Ayeren, Lake 28. 


@yeaaräen 18. 


[Paddeby 251, 
[Palsjokko 26. 
Paradisbalcker 17. 
(Parki-Jaur 38. 
(Partilled 276. 

[Passe varek 254. 
(Paavik 2 
|Paavikelv 239. 
|Paternoster-Sküren 209. 
Päktla 38. 

Pälzära 300. 
eälsboda 266. 
eisen, Kloster 283. 
Pelegrimstad 3. 
IPeilo 257. 

Bigtnd 31. 
re Dr 
eilt a. 
Pjeskajaur 223. 
Bolton 106. 
[Polheis Sluns 21. 
Polmak 28. 
|Polvand 155. 

Porla 206, 
|Porsangerfjord 2. 








|Porsangantes 2b. 
. 
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Prosthus (Soknedal) 187. Rauskjsldvand 151. [Riingasmtre 181. 
Prwsig ILL, Ravnedal 72. [Riingstinder 174. 182. 
Predikstol 38, Ravnejuvet 2. IRiise 117. 
Presteswter 119. Räcksta 308. [Rimforsström 389. 
Prestesteinvand 451.  |Räfsnäs 321. [Rindalshorn 151. 
Prestfors 5. Rugetjord 70, Rindenelv 178. 
Prins Oscars Uäsigt 16. |R=kelid 23. Rinao 331. 
Pruglan 27. Rxknes 10. Rindswter 178. 
Prugiheibro AT. [Reknmshaug 130. [Ringdalstinder 117. 
Puddefjord 102. 110. |Rämen 265. 209. 312. |itinzebo 139. 
Pukö 218. [Räppe 374. Ringedalstos 100. 
Purki-Jaur 308. [Räroa 301. Ringedalsvand 100. 
[Rättvyk Bit, [Ringeritos 88. 
Qrickjock 398. 24. |Räbacken 352. [Rinzerike 18. 
Qviäinge TI. [Räbäck 977. Ringnwsswtor 179. 
Qvistrum 289, [Räby Räddningsinstitut|iting 00. 
Qrittele 207. 800. 52. inesjö 371. 
IRälängen, Lake 370, |Rinzstorp 37T. 
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Södermalmen 31. 3%. — Uitla 175. 
Süderström 3W. 'Storegzen 115. 
Spärvarnar ?!97. Storelv 47. 
Staden 3W. 301. Storeviken 10. 
Steamlwats 297. 298. Storfale 186. 
Stora \yyata 301. Storfjeld 31. 
Stortorg 3u8. ‚Storfjord (Ssndmgre) 177. 
Strömbourg 306. (Velfjord) 215. 
Strömparterre 2%. 301.'Storfonn 101. 
Tegelviken 323. 3%. !Storforshei 217. 
Technologicallnstitute storfoe (near Elvenss) 


PR. StorFKosen A. 
MM. ‚Storheitte IM. 
\Stor-Koalleren I, 


1:58. 


3 
Telegraph Office 
Theatres X. AR. 
Town Hall MS. 


INDEX. 
Storhg 135. Strängsjö 366. 
Storhgi 145. Strengnäs 323. 


Storhgpiggen 177. Striberg 265. 
Storhoug (Sogndalsfjord)|Straen, Lake 30. 
63. 64. Stream 
Storhougen (Vidde, near; 222. 
the Jostedal) 56. Stramboden 203. 
Storjord 217. 221. 24. !Strambu 209. 
Storklevstad 138. |Strame 112. 113. 
Storlien (Sster, near:Strömma 363. 
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‚Sundal (Nordfjord) 154. 
ı 126 


'— (Nordmgre) 186. 
ISundalselv 186. 
(Skjerstadfjord) Sundalsfjord 187. 
|Sundalsgren 186. 
!'Sundby 223. 328. 
'Sundbyberg 29. 
‚Sundbyholmen 329. 
'Sunddalsfjord (Halling- 


Maurseet) 19. |Strammen (Throndhjem| dal) 33. 
— (Leirda)) 14V. | Fjord) 206. Sunde (Hardanger) 8. 
Stormdalsfos 217. — (near Lillestrem) 35. — Snaasenvand %7. 


— (Sztersdal) 73. 
ı— (near Seiland) 238. 
i— (in Valders) 49. 


Stormdalshei 217. 
Stormo 222. 
Stornes 216. 
Storsster 135 Strema 222. 
Stors&terfos 127. Strömsä 268. 
Storsjö (near Gefle) 342.|Ströms-Canal 280. 
— (Jemtland) 349. 202.|Strömsholm 29. 

207. Strömsholms Canal 29. 
Storsje# (Hallingdal) 31. |Stramshylden 207. 
— (Hedemarken) %03. Straemsmoen 4. 


Stor-Sslen %3. !Stramsnes (Altenfjord) 
Storstenn®s (Balsfjord)| 238. 

. — (Dalsfjord) 112. 
— (Tromsdal) 235. Stremsa 15. 


Strömstad 268. 
Strömsvatn 268. 
Straemvand 179. 

Stubg 189. 

Stuedal 01. 
Stueflaaten 134. 

Stuen (Orkedal) 186. 
Stuesja 01. 

Stugungs A2. 

Sturefors 369. 
Sturehof, Chäteau 377. 
Stutgangen-Kamp 178. 
— Seeter 178. 180. 
Stygfjeldet 203. 
Styggebra& 147. 170. 
Styggedalstind 175. 151. 


Storstrem 222. 

Storsveen 49. 

Stor Tuen 130. 

Storvik (Sweden) 342. 
345. 350 


_ (Vaagevand) 143. 171. 
179 


Stsen 2. 
Stgels-Maradal 17A. 
Stelsnaasi 54. 
Stelsnaastind 173. 54. 
Stenjumsfos 45. 
Sterdalselv 206. 
Stardalsfjord %03. 
Stgren 199. 187. 
Stersn&s 91. 92. 


Stettebakken 78. 173. 174. 
Strand (Aurdal) 39. Styggefondsfos 133. 
— (near Falun) 343. Styggehg 170. 
— (on the Stora Lee) 261.|Styggfors 346. 
270. Styve 59. 


— (on the Tinsje) %. 
— (Vraadal) 26. 

Strande (Fanefjord) 130. 
Strandebarm 88. 
Strandefjord (Aurdal) 39. 


— (Bjearnefjord) 8. 

— (Hallingdal) 32. 33. 
— (Vang) Ai. 

Stronden (Storfjord) 118. 


Strandsfos 98. 9. 
Streengen 2. 
Sträken, Lake 2388. 
Strälsnees 369. 


Sukkertop (Havg) 42. 
— (Hesg) 116. 

Sulafjeld 214. 

Suledal 24. 74. 
Suledalsvand 81. A. 7A. 
Suleim, Gaard 144. 148. 
Suleimss&ter 170. 
Sulenger 66 

Suletind A2. 

Sulevand 43. 


Sulge 129. 

Sulstuen M. 388. 
Sund (Elgdfjord) RL. 
Sund (Lofoden) 2X. 


iSunderg 230. 
:Sundet %02. 207. 350. 


Sundhellerfjeld 34. 
Sundnes %5. 
Sundre i Aal 32. 
Sundseter 179. 
Sundstad 50. 
Sundstrem 222. 228. 
Sundsvall 348. 255. 
Sundvolden (Tyrifjord) 
13. A. 
— (Lake Krederen) 29. 
Sunelven 127. 
Sunelvsfjord 177. 
Sunnanä 263. 271. 282. 
Sunne 4. 
Suoppanjarg 31. 4. 
Suphellebr& 57. 
Suphelle-Szter 57. 
Surahammer 29. 
Surendal 1%. 
Surendalsgren 186. 1%. 
Susendal 209, 
Svaahg 154. 
Svalperup 365. 
Svanaadalsfjelde 184, 
Svaneholm 379. 
Svaneke 364. 
Svanes)jö 379. 
Svanesund 269. 
Svangstrandsvei 13. 15. 
Svansfjord 271. 
Svartanger 66. 
Svartä 265. 
—, river 291. 369. 
Svartbydal 154. 
Svartda] 163. 164. 178. 
Svartdalsaaxle 164. 178. 
Svartdalsbre 164. 
Svartdalseggen 169. 
Svartdalsglupet 164. 
Svartdalspigge 163. 164. 


Svartdalstjeern 164. 
Svartdgela 164. 


Sulitjelma 223. 220. 222.!Svartediket 109. 


Syartegaliaon Dh, 
‚Syarlenuı N. 
\8v aa N. 


\Syartisen INI.DUN. 
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Svartisvand 217. ıTanum %8. Tisken. Lake 342. 
Svartiä 352. ıTarajock 358. Tistedal 1. 
Svartsjö 326. Tarv-O&er 213. |Tiveden NR. 
Svartsjöland 3%. 333. |Tautra 18. "Tjelds 2%. 
Svartvikfjeld 50. ‚Tännä 349. Tjeldsund 2239. 31. 
Svältor 276. |Tännfors 206. 349. ITjelde 189. 
Sverefjord 56. 65. Täkern Sjö 289. 290. ‚Tjernagel 8. 
Sveren, Gaard 65. Tängen . Tjomatis 353. 
Svearreskard 65. Tätorp 2388. ‚Tjomatis-Jaur 33. 
Svzrholt 256. Teigen O1. Tjongsfjord 219. 
Sverh: lI!klubben 246. !Tegelviken 323. 33. ‚Tjörn 269. 
Svedala 379. |Telgevik 331. yörnarp 371. 


Sveen (Dalsfjord) 112. |Teln&s(Thelemarken)%. Tjsts 2 
— (Lake Mjgsen) 142. 25. ‚Tjugum 65. 
— (Valders) 38. Teraak 215. 'Tjurholmen &. 








Sveilnaasbree 148. 167. |Ters 82. &. 87. :Tjust 368. 
Sveilnaaspig 147.148. 170.|Tesleidvand 30, Tobo 341. 
Svelberg 100. Thelemarken 22. Toftasjö 374. 
Svelvig 68. Thesseelv 179. 148. Toftemoen 136. 
Sveningsdal] %08. 215. Thessevand 171. 179. 143.!Togga 57. 

Svenn®s 39. Thingvold 190. Tokeelv 26. 
Svennesund 18. Thingvoldsfjord 190. Tokevand 70. 
Svensaar 258. Thjemge 68. Tokheim 97. 8. 

Svensbro 277. Thordal 156. Tokheimsnut 97. 9. 

Svenskenvand 31. Thordalsfos 156. Tokstagaard 197. 

Sverresborg (nearBergen)| Thorfinsdal 168. ‚Toldaa 217. 

105. Thorfinshul 163. Toldaadal, Nedre and 

— (near Throndhjem) 197.\Thorfinstinder 168. DIvre AT. 221. 

Sverresti 59. Thorfinvand X. Tolgen 02. 
Svinesund 260. 268. Thorsborg 354. 359. Tolleifsrudkirke 49. 
Svingen i Trysil 005. |Thorsby 264. Tolorma 164. 166. 

Svinta 19. Thorshälla 3%. Tolormbod 166. 

Svolveer 2%. Thorshällad 329. Tombg 218. 

Svolverjuret 2%. Thorsnut 89. 9%. Tombrefjord 115. 
Svonaae 185. Thorstadnatten 57. Tomlevolden 38. 

Svukuris %1. Thosdal, Gaard 215. Tommarp 377. 

Svukustgten 202. Thosbotn 215. Tonsaas 38. 

Sydkroge 213. Thosenfjord 215. Topdalselv 72. 

Sydvaranger %0. 253. |Thoten 36. Topdalsfjord 71. 

Sylte 128, Threnen 218. Toppö 31. 

Syltefjord 248. Threnfjord 219. Toppöfall 281. 

Syndin Lakes 39. Throndenzs 232. Torekov 378. 

Synshorn 178, 180. Throndhjem 1%. Torgen 215. 

Synsnipa 125. Throndhjem Fjord 06. ‚Torget, Gaard 215. 

Syrdalsfjeld 58. Throndhusfjeld 49. Torghettta 215. 

Sysenvand 33. Threndelagen 192. 06. |Torne& 258. 

Syvajärvi 256. Thveite Kvitingen 8. |Torne HEIf 256. 257. 258. 

8yv Sastre 216. Thveitnut 100. Torne-Tresk 257. 

Tibro 278, Torpe 31. 

Taberg 288. Tidaholm 777. Torrisdalselv 71. 
Tabmokelv 383. Tidan 278. Torsby-Bruk 264 

Tafjord 138. Tidingda] 215. Torsgkile 260. 

Talge &. Tidingdalsfos 215. Tortuna 292. 

Talvik 238. Tierp 341. Torungerne 71 

Tamsg 245. Tierps& 341. Torup 379. 

Tana 248. 252. Tillberga 292. Torvig 132. 
Tanaelv 48. 251. 34. |Tilrum 216. Tosterö 3%. 
Tanafjord 248. Tinelv 19. Totakvand 21. 4. 

—, _Vestre and #stre Tinfos 19. Toten &. 
7 248. Tingshög 33. Tode. 
anahorn , inev 5 RA. Tou 8, 
248 Tingvallao % kators OL. 


Tangen 15. ; 
Tanto 267. Tines n. Tommernus NL. 
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Tanjum 45. ;Tuna 331. 'Udhus 1. 
Tenning (Nord£jord) 125. 'Tundal 63. ‚Udvik 124, 

156. Tundradal 155. 'Uf, Gaard 186. 
Tensberg 68. 'Tundradalskirke 152. Us 137. 
Tanset 92. ‚Tune i Vang 41. 'Uladal (Jotunheim) 169. 
Töreboda 382. 278. Tungenes 77. 88. — (Gudbrandsdal) 8. 
Tgsse 89. ‚Tunghoug 175. Uladalsband 169. 
Toita 31. |Tunbevd 18. Uladalsmynnet 169. 
Tranäs 370. ‚Tunhgvdijord 18. 30. Uladalstinder 169. 
Traneryd 370. 'Tunsberg albre 54. Uladalsvande 169. 
Trankilskyrka 270. [Turtesradsieter 151. 173. Ulavand 137. 
Trannöfjärd 286. 181. !Ulefos 3. 
Trang i Hammer 31. ‚Tustervand 216. |Ulevasbotten 34. 92. 
Trängfurs 29. 'Tusvik 128. !Ulevasnut 34. 
Tredal 66. :Tutterg 198. 205. 'Ulfasa 85. 
Trelleborg 364. 373. 'Tveeraa Nordre and San- Ulfhäll 329. 
TreNefos 9. ı dre 180. Ulfö 375. 
Trensum 363. ıTvsrbotnhorn 169. 177. Ulfsfjord 237. 
Tresfjord 131. ‚Tverbr& 147. Ulfsten 114. 
Triswt i Laurdal 2%. Tvärdala 366. Ulfstorp 276. 
Troldhg 42. Tverdalskirke 152. 153. Ulfsvaagy 114. 
Troldhglen 223. Tveerfjeld 154. 155. 'Ullenhouge 78. 
Troldelifjeld 59. -Tvede %6. ‚Ullensvang %. 
Troldsund 42. |Tvedestrand %. 70. 'Ullersäter 292. 
Trulgjel 80. 'Tyedtsund i Nissedal %. Ullve 2%. 
Trollabruk 197. ‚Tveit (Simodal) 95. 'Ulnss 39. 
Trolle Ljungby 376. ‚Tveitafos 95. Ulricehamm %8. 
Trollhätta, Waterfalls of Tveithougen 3. ‚Ulriken 102. 103. 109. 85. 

0. ‚Tveito, Gaard 91. 'Ulriksdal 324. 
Trollhättan 81. Tveitvand 4. ‚Ulsaker 31. 
Trolltinder 132. Tverbr& 147. ‚Ulsnanaasi 53, 
Tromg 70. Tvervik 221. 'Ulstenkloster 88. 
Tromgsund 70. Tvet %. 'Ultuna 333. 335. 
Tromsdal 235. 'Tvinde 61. 'Ulvaa 134. 
Tromsdalstind 236. I'Tyindefos 61. 65. ‚Ulvaaberg 2302. 
Tromsg 234. a zone 166. :Ulvenaasi 82. 
Tromsgsund 34. 'Ulvestad 65. 
Tronss (Hardangerfjord) n dalsielde 201. ‚Ulvevand 134. 

9%. Tyin, Lake 166. |Ulvik 91. 
— (Throndhjem Fjord) Tykningssuen 180. ‚Ulviksfjord 91. 

205. ‚Tynnelsö 38. Umbugten 217. 
Trondhjem, see Thrond- Tyrifjord 46. 13. 29. Ume-Eif 351. 

hjem. 'Tysdalsvand, Nedre and|Umeä 351. 
Trontjeld %02. 08. ' "Bvre 80. Undal 76. 
Trösa 266. ‚Tyseggen 165. Undalselv 76. 
Trossö 362. 'Tysfjord 2331. Underdal 59. 
Treen 203. Tyskestrand 13. Ungsmunnar 376. . 
Tregstad 36. Tysn&s#a 85. :Upigdsegg 156. 157. 
Tretten 139. Tyssa 118. Upperudhölja 271. 
Trydai 74. Tyssaae 100. Upsal, Gaard 139. 
Tryggestad 1%. Tyssedal 100. ‚Upsala 335. 
Tryggestad-Nakken 119. 'Tyssedalsnut 97. 100. —, Gamla 339. 
Trysil 208. Tyssefos 118. 'Upsalaslätten 333. 
Trysilfjeld 208. ‚Lyssestrenge 100. 'Uradal 174. 
Tryvandshaeide 12. Tyven WO. ‘Uradalselv 175. 
Tubbaryd 369. my vold %00. 'Uradalsfos 175. 
Tudal 3. [|Tyvehelleren 217. ‚Uradalsholet 175. 
Tuefjord 243. ‚Uranaasbr& 16 
Tuf iÜberg 2%. 'Uranaasi 165. 
Tufıe ij, |Udbig 84, RR NI.NIL. 
Tuliknappen 199. 'Uddeholm RW. \ranienbor EIS 


Tullgarn 'Uddevalla RI. \reanant IS 
Tumba 37. UddAnäs WA. \rebperget MD. 
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Urfjord 216. 
Urkedal 118. 
Urkedalstinder 117. 
Urnes 54. 
Ursvik 351. 
Urtfjeld 217. 
Urtvand 217. 
Uskedal 87. 
Ustadal 32. 19. 
Ustaelv 33. 
Ustatind 33. 
Ustavand 33. 
Utby 346. 

Uti, Gaard 203. 
Utla 53. 175. 
Utladal 174. 
—, Vetle 175. 
Utmeland 346. 
Utne W. 
Utnefjord X. 
Utö 332. 
Utrovand Al. Ad. 
Utsire 883. 
Uttersberg 292. 


Vaade Ovn 364. 
Vaage 

181. 
— (Samnangerfjord) 89. 
—(Suledalsvand) 81. 24 


_ (Vaagevand) 148, 
Vaagekalle %8. 
Vaagevand 143. 


INDEX. 


Valegas-Javre 259. 
Valen 82. 

Valestrand 84. 
Valhall 363. 

Valla 266. 

Valle (Seetersdal) 73. 
Valle 08. 

Valosen 221. 
Valskog 9. 
Vammeln, Lake 266. 
Vanäs 7278. 
Vanelvsfjord 113. 
Vanelvsgab 114. 
Vang Al. 4 
Vangsınjasen 41. 
Vangsn&s 64. 65. 
Vangsvand 61. 62. W. 
Vannenvand 31. 
Vanng 236. 

Vanse Tb. 

Vara 276. 

Varaldsß 8. 
Varanger 2X. 
Varangerfjord 0. 
Varberg %. 275. 
Vardcaas 16. 


(Romsdalsfjord)| Vardefjeld 249. 


Vardekuvlle 14. 67. 
Vardesjg 184. 
.!Vardesjah@ 184. 
Vardg@ 248. 
Vardghus 248. 
Vargebr& 34. 
Vargsund 288. 


Vaagstjord (Nordfjord)| Varjag-Njarg 248. 


— (Vesteraalen) 32. 

Vaagsg 113. 

Vaalaelv 139. 

Vaalandspiben 78. 

Vaalhaugen 199. 

Vaar %. 

Vaarstige (Driva Valley 
185 


Vaatevik, Gaard D7. 
Vaberg 278. 233. 
Vadheim 122. 66. 
Vadheimsfjord 66. 
Vadsg 249. 

—, Lille 31. 
Vadstena 283. 
Vaiki-Jaur 352. 353. 
Vaikijaurby 352. 353. 
Vaksala 333. 
Valdal(Romsdal) 128. 132 


— (Gaard, in Hedemar- 


ken) 202. 
Valdemaren, Lake 2%66. 
Valdere 115. 116. 
Valders 38. 

Valdersfly 179. 


Valdershorn 49. 


Valdersund 213, 


Varnhemskyrka 277. 
Varnumsviken 265. 
Varpan, Lake 342. 
Vartalsfjord 115. 116. 
Vartdal, Sgre 116. 
Vartufta 288. 
Vasbygä 34. 58. 

) Vasbygdvand 34. 58, 


ıVasenden (Breumsvand) 








113. 124. 
— (Espedalsvand) 177. 


vensvand) 62. 
— (Nedre and Pvre, 
Jalstervand) 128. 
— (Vasbygdvand) 34. 
Vasendfos 100. 
Vasends-Sıter 31. 
Vasfj&ren 92. 91. 
.|Vashoved 234. 
Vasino 249. 


Vatsaas Ad. 
Vatsenddal A588, 


Vatsendegz 156. 
Vattenbygden 222. 
Vattholına 340. 
Vattne-Vand 117. 
Vaxholm 331. 

väddö 332. 

Väderöar 68. 

vefos 99. 

Veglid 18, 

Veerdalen 206. 
Veerdalsgren 7. 
Vserholm 66. 

Väring 778. 

Veerg (nearAalesund) 115. 
— (Sendfjord) 112. 

— (Lofoden) 228. 
Väsby 333. 

|Väse 265. 

Värgärda 2706. 

|Värvik 284. 
‚Veblungsnss 132, 
Vednisfjeld 41. 

Vedun 276. 

Vefsen WS. 
Vefsenfjord 216. 
Vefungen, Lake 294. 
Vegen 216. 

Vein 231. 

Veisten 140. 139. 
Veitestrandsbygd 57. 
Veitestrandsskard 57. 
Veitestrandsvand 57. 55. 
ı Velfjord 215. 
‚Veltvolden 177. 
|Yenebygden 139. 
Venern, Lake 282. 
Venersborg 1. 
Vengetinder 132. 
|Vennes 206. 
|Venneberga 6. 
'Vennesland 72. 
IVenset 22. 
|Veobr& 150, 
‚Veodal 17. 
;Veoelv 180. 
‚Veoknappen 179. 


— (Nedre, on the Gra- Veoliseter 179. 


'Verlebugt 262. 
IVermdö 331. 392. 
‚Vermelen-Si6 2654. 
:Vermland 2893. 
:Vermofos 188, 
Vernamo 275. 370. 
Vernes 6. 
Vesholdo 88. 
Vesi-Saari 49. 
Vesle-Aadal 163. 167. 
ı— Hinden 1%. 
\Nenetjätd 180. 177. 149. 
\Nestund IT, 

\N essıaan, Lass MM, 

\Neaxanlırı DA, 

\Nerrad WAL. 


Vestby i Elverum 204. 
— (Smasalenene) 262. 
Vesteraalen 22%. 
Vesteraas 158. 





Vesteräs 330. 
Vesterbotten 351. 
Vesterdgla 34. 
Vestergaard 262. 
Vesterplana 777. 
Vestergqvarn 2%. 
Vestervik 360. 368. 
Vestfjord 22%. 
Vestfjorddal X. 
Vestfossen 17. 
Vestgaard AA. 
Vestnss 132. 115. . 
Vestra Ed 270. 271. 
— Husby 286. 

— Silen 70. 

— Väggar WW. 
Vestre Slidre AO. 
Vestvaage 78. 
Vestver 238. 
Veta-Aas 45. 
Vetlebre 57. 65. 
Vetlefjord 56. 65. 
Vetle Utladal 175. 
Vetlevand 100. 
Vetterhaga 331. 
Vettern, Lake 283. 
Vettersborg 34. 
Vetti, Gaard 59. 
Vettisfos 53. 
Vettisgalder 173. 
Vettisgjel 53. 


Vettismorksater 593. 173. 


Veum 7. 7A. 
Vexiö 374. 
Viberudde 77. 
Vibesnaasi 59. 
Vibetorp 361. 

Vie 07. 208. 
Vierdok 41. 
Vigdal, Gaard 56. 
Vigedal 81. 
Vigelsfjeld 01. 
Vigelsjs 201. 
Vigholmen 218. 
Vigland, Gaard 72. 
Vigten Z14. 

Vik (Eidfjord) 98. 
— (Eigäfjord) 263. 








— (Isfjord) 132. 


— (Sognefjord) 65. 

— (Tyrifjord) 14. 
Vikebugt 9%. 

Viken ‚Bardudal) 2. 


Vingegren 189, 
Vinjevand 24. 
Vinkefjord 231. 
Vinninga 277. 
Vinstervand 179. 162. 
Vinstra 178. 179. 186. 
Vintertun 82. 


Visingsborg 89. 
Visingsö 289. 283. 
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Vislanda 371. 

Visnss 125. 

Vistnes 216. 

Vivelstad 216. 

Vola, Gaard %02. 5. 
Vold(Romsdalsfjord)131. 
Voldbo 161. 
Voldbofjord 161. 


‚IVoiden 114. 116. 


Voldenfjord 114. 
Vombsjö 379. 
Vomtinder 231. 
Vonsjggusten 02. 
Vordal 206. 
Vormelid 175. 
Vormelid-Szstre 174. 
Vormen 36. 358. 
Voss 61. 

Vosseelv 61. 62. 
Vosseeskavl 34. 92. 
Vossestgle X. 
Vossevangen 6l. 
Veringsfos 94. 
Voxtorp 362. 


Vrangelsborg 371. 
Vretakloster 285. 
Vreten 277. 
Vretstorp 266. 
Vuludalselv 156. 
Vuluvand 156. 
Vuolla-Njunnes 254. 
Vuorie-Duodder 45. 
— Njarg 45. 

— Tjokk 34. 
Vuorjem 253. 


Yigelidszter 19. 
Ymesfjeld 148. 277. 
Yrkefjord 81. 
Ystad 368. 
Ytterdalss&tre 177. 
Yttere 205. 
Yitter-Selaö 328. 
Yttredal 128. 

Yttre Samlen 89. 
— Vigten 214. 
Yxlaö 331. 
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I. Language of Norway. 


The Gothic tribes of Aryan or Indo-European origin who set- 
tled in Scandinavia, probably about the beginning of the Christian 
era, if not earlier, appear all to have spoken a common language 
called the Norrena Mal, afterwards known as the Dönska Tunga, 
the history of which is not distinctly traceable farther back than 
the 9th or 10th century. That language, now known as Icelandic, 
or the Old Northern Tongue, and called by the Norwegians ‘Old 
Norsk’, was carried to Iceland by the Norwegians who settled there 
in the 9th century, and it has there been preserved in its original 
purity and vigour down to the present day, while on the mainland 
it gradually underwent modification and split into several distinct 
dialects, of which modern Swedish and modern Danish are now 
the most important. The history of the language of Norway be- 
tween the colonisation of Iceland and the incorporation of Norway 
with the kingdom of Denmark towards the end of the 14th century 
is involved in obscurity, but the dialects spoken in different parts 
of the country probably continued closely akin to the primitive 
Old Norsk. In Denmark the original Dönska Tunga had meanwhile 
undergone considerable alteration, as is shown by the Skaanske 
Lov and the Sjelandske Lov, promulgated in 1162 and 1171 re- 
spectively, the gutturals and other consonants having been some- 
what modified and softened, and the inflections simplifled. From 
the year 1387, when Queen Margaret, the ‘Northern Semiramis’, 
was crowned queen of Norway, dates the introduction of the 
Danish language into the sister country. Between that date and 
the year 1814 when Norway was severed from Denmark and united 
with Sweden, the Norwegians had enjoyed a considerable degree 
of political independence, but their ancient language was gradu- 
ally superseded by that of the dominant race, which was used by 
the government offlcials and adopted by the upper classes gener- 
ally, although a number of dialeots descended from the Old Norsk 
speech continued to be spoken in the remoter distriets, chiefly by 
the uneducated classes. At the present day therefore the language 
of the country is Danish, although the natives prefer to call it 
Norsk, but it is pronounced with greater vigour and distinctness 
than by the Danes themselves, and it is enriched with a con- 
siderable number of words derived from the old provincial dialects 
which greatiy enhance its interest. Like other languages of the 
Teutonic stock, Danish has admitted many Romane ml stur 
foreign words to the rights of e\tizenship , such sr genett ass 

göner), Kandidat (candidat), Kontor (ompiait), Kritik INyae 


ws 
KÄvarter (quartier), Prast (presbyter), Wut W0TN® N me 
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been introduced more from fashion than necessity, and words of 
purely native growth are to be found in every branch of art and 
science. The following lines by Norwegian poets may be quoted 
here as a specimen of the modern language common to Norway 
and Denmark: — 

‘Min norske Vinter er sas vakker: 
De hvide snebedzkte Bakker 

Og granne (iran med pudret Haar 
Og trofast ls paa dybe Vande 

Og Engledragt paa nggne Btrande 


Jeg bytter neppe mod en Vaar'. 
J. N. Brun. 


Ja! herligt er mit Fedeland, 

Den gamie klippefaste Norge 

Med Sommerdal og Vinterborge, 

Der evig trodser Tidens Tand. 

Om Kioden rokkes end, dets Fjelde 

Skal Stormen dog ej kunne falde". 
8. 0. Wolff. 

Literal translation: 


Literal translation: Yes! glorious is my native land, 


My Norwegian winter is so beauti- 
ful: the white, snow-clad hills, and 
green pines with powdered hair, and 
stedfast ice un deep lakes, and angel- 
garb on barren shores, 1 would hardly 


the ancient cliff-bound Norway, with 
summer valley and winter fastness, 
which ever defies the tvoth of time. 
Even if the globe beshaken, the storm 
shall be unable to overthrow its 
mountains. 


exchange for spring. 


A knowledge of the language of the country will conduce ma- 
torially to the traveller’s comfort and enjoyment. English is spoken 
at the principal resorts of travellerse and by the captains of most of 
the steamboats, but on the less frequented routes and particularly 
at the small country-stations the native tongue alone is understood. 
The traveller should therefore endeavour to learn some of the most 
useful and everyday phrases which he is likely to require on his 
journey. Those who are already acquainted with German or Dutch 
will find the language exceedingly easy and interesting, as the 
great majority of the words of which each of these languages con- 
sists are derived from the same Gothic stock as Danish. A still 
higher vantage-ground is possessed by those who have studied Ice- 
landic, or even the kindred Anglo-Saxon, the former being the 
direct ancestor of the language of Norway. Those, on the other 
hand, who are tolerably proflcient in Swedish, will understand and 
be understood with little dificulty in Norway, though much less 
readily in Denmark. Üonversely, the traveller who has learned 
Danish with the Norwegian accent will generally find it intelligible 
to Swedes, and will himself understand Swedish fairly well; but 
Danish acquired in Denmark will be found very unsatisfactory in 
Norway and still more so in Sweden. 

The traveller who takes an interest in tke language, which 
throws light on many English words, and particularly on English 
and Scotch provincialisms, should be provided both with an Eng- 
lish-Danish (Rosing’s, 3rd edit. ; Copenhagen, 1869) and Danish- 
English dictionary (Ferrali & Repp’s, 3rd edit. ; Copenhagen, 1867), 

and with Zvar Aasen’s copious and instructive ‘Norsk Ordbog’ (nd 
edit., COhristisnia, 1873). Rask's Grammar , Frödersdortla Pramkı- 
oa] Introduction, and Bojesen’s Guide are alao rasımmenlel w ha 
' Dotioe of students of Danish. For the use ot ordinary wardlen, 
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however, the following outline of the grammar and the vocabularies, 
though necessarily brief and imperfect, will prebably suffice. 

Pronuneciation. The ConsonAants and their prenuneciation are 
nearly all the same as in English; but f at the end of a word is 
pronounced like v, g before e and i and at the end of a syllable is 
often pronounced like y; j is pronouneed like the English y; k be- 
fore e, i, j, y, @, and # is (in Norway) pronounced like the Eng- 
lish i followed by the consonant y, or nearly like the English ch; 
sk before the same vowels is pronounced like the English sh; 
while e (like s before e, i, y, @, and #, and like k before a, o, u, 
and aa), q, x, and s are used in words of foreign origin only. The 
chief irregularities are that d at the end or in the middle ofa 
syllable is generally muie, as Fladbred (pron. Flabre), sidst (pron. 
sist), hende (pron. henne); g at the end of a syliable is often in- 
audible, as deilig (pron. deili), farlig (pron. farli), while eg is 
softened to ei, as jeg (pron. jei), egen (pron. eien), and, in con- 
versation, mig, dig, sig are corrupted to mei, dei, sei; s after r is 
pronounced almost like sh; lastly, in det, the £ is usually mute, 
and de is pronounced di (dee). 

The VowzELs a, e, and i are pronounced (as in French and Ger- 
man) ah, eh, ee; o is sometimes pronounced 00 (as in boot), some- 
times o (as in hole), and when short itis like the short English o 
(in hot), but less open; in ai, ei, oi, each letter is pronounced 
distinetly; u, when long, is somewhat like the u in lute, with an 
approach to the French u, and when short it resembles the French 
eu or the English iin bird; y, when long, is like the French u, 
and when short it is indistinguiskable from the short #. The 
sound of aa is that of the long English 0; @ is like e, but more 
open (as in where); #, sometimes written ö when the sound is 
more open, has the sound of tke German ö orthe French eu. These 
two last letters are placed at the end ef the alphabet, a peculiarity 
which consulters of a Danish dietionary must bear in mind. — 
Those who have studied French or German will have no difficulty 
with the y and the #, but it is not so easy to catch the precise 
sound of the u, and it requires some practice to distinguish be- 
tween words in which 0 is pronounced oo and those in which it 
pronounced as in English. 

Genders. There are two genders, the common (including mas- 
culine and feminine) and the neuter. 

Articles. The INDEFINITE is en (c.) or et (n.), as en Mand (a 
man), en Kvinde (a woman), et Barn M child). 

The Derınırz ie den (0.), det (n.), de (pl.), which forms are 
used almost exolusively when an adjective intervenes between the 
article and the substantive, as den gode Mand (the unod man), det 
unge Barn (the young child), de gamle Konger (ins SA N 
When immedistely connected with ite auletanlise , We ST, 

article is -en or -n, -et or -t, and -ne or -eme, added wm SR 


x» 
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the substantive, as Manden (the man), Barnet (the child), Kongerne 
(the kings), Gaardene (the farm-houses). 
Substantives. All substantives are spelled with an initial capi- 
tal. The genitive, both singular and plural, usually ends in 3, as 
" Kongens Mildhed (the king’s clemency), Mendenes Heste (the men’s 
horses). All nouns ending in e form their plural by adding r, as 
Konge, -r, Kvinde, -r,; others add er, as Blomst, -er; others e, as 
Hest, -e; and many neuter nouns remain unchanged in the plural, 
as Sprog (language), Hus (house). Lastly, a number of substan- 
tives modify their radical vowel in the plurel, as Haand (hand), 
Hander, Fod (pron. 00; foot), Födder, Bog(pron. 0; book), Beger, 
Barn (child), Bern. In many cases the consonant is doubled in 
order to preserve the short sound of the vowel,' as Hat (hat), -te, 
Ven (friend), -ner, Gut (Norw., boy), -ter. 

Adjeotives. Those derived from proper names are not spelled 
with initial capitals (as norsk, Norwegian ; engelsk, English). When 
preceded by the indeflnite article, the adjective remains unchanged 
in the common gender, but t is added to it in the neuter, as en 
god Hest, et stort (large) Hus; if, however, the adjective terminates 
in e, 0, u, or y, it remains unchanged in both genders, as en Lille 
Hest, et lille Barn, en sky (shy) Hest, et biy (shy) Barn;; but ny 
(new) has the neuter nyt. When preceded by the definite article, 
and in the plural whether with or without article, adjectives have 
an e added, unless they terminate in e, 0, wor y; as den gode Hest, 
det store Hus, de smukke smaa Bern (ehe pretty little children), 
vakre (contracted from vakker -e) Fjorde (beautiful bays). When 
standing alone after the substantive as a predicate the adjective 
usually agrees with the substantive in gender and number, as 
Huset er (is) stort, Hestene er store. 

The CoMPARATIVR and SUPRERLATIVR are formed by adding re 
or ere and rt or est to the positive; as glad (glad), gladere, gladest; 
rig (rich), rigere, rigest; but in some cases they are formed by 
prefixing mer and m&st to the positive, as elsket (beloved), mer 
elsket, mest eisket. The radical vowel is sometimes modifled ; as 
stor, sterre, starst; faa (few), ferre, ferrest. Several adjectives 
are irregularly compared: god, bedre, bedst,; ond (bad), verre, 
verst ; gammel (old), eldre, eldst; Lille many)? mindre, mindst ; 
megen, meget (much), mer, mest; mange (many), flere, fleste. 

Numerals. The CArDINAL NUMBERS are: en oreen(n. et), to, 
tre, fire, fem, sex, syv, otte, ni, ti, elleve, tolv, treiten, fjorten, 
femten, sexten, sytien, atten, nitten, tyve (twenty); en og tyve, to 
og tyve, etc. ; treti (tredive) ; firti (fyrretyve), femti (or halvtresind- 
siyve, i. e. ‘halfway between twice and three times twenty’, or 
“thrice twenty all but a half of twenty’: the word used in Den- 

mark, and often contracted to halvtres), sexti (tresindatyve, ot \rer), 
sytli fhalvffersindstyve, or halvfjers ),_ otti (firsindstyve, ot fra), UN 
fhalvfe emsindstyve, or halvfems), hundrede, tusinde. 
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ORDINAL NUMBERS. Den, det, de ferste, anden (pl. andre), 
tredie, fjerde, femte, sjette, syvende, ottende, niende, tiende, ellevte, 
tolvte, eto.; iyvende, trediende, firtiende, femtiende (or halvfre- 
sindstyvende), etc.; hundrede and tusinde undergo no alteration. 

Fracrions. En halv (1/5, adj. ; the subst. is en Halvdel); halv- 
anden (11/5, ‘another all but half’); halvtredie (21/,, ‘a third all 
but half’), orto og en halv ; halvfjerde, or tre og en halv; en Tre- 
diedel ah. en Fjerdedel (1/4, or en Fjerding, en Kvart, or et Kvar- 
ter); en Femtedel; and so on, del(part) being added to the ordinals. 

Pronouns. Pzzsonar. Nom. sing. jey(I), du (thou), han (he), 
hun (she), den or det (it); pl. vi, I, de. Acc. sing. mig, dig, ham, 
or sig, hende or sig, den or det; pl. os, eder, dem or sig. Gen. sing. 
hans, hendes, dens or dets; pl. deres (their). 

Sig is always reflexive, referring to the nominative or subject 
(himself, herself, itself, themselves). Members of the same family 
and intimate friends address each other as Du, pl. I, but in or- 
dinary society De (literally ‘they’), with the verb in the singular, 
is always used. In this sense the accusative of De is Dem, never 
sig; as De har skadet Dem (you have hurt yourself). 

Posszssivk. Min (my), mit, pi. mine; din (thy), dit, pl. dine; 
sin (his, her, or its), sit, pl. sine; vor (our), vort, pl. vore; jer 
(your), jert, pl. jere (colloquial); deres (their); Deres (your, in the 
polite form of address). 

DEMONSTRATIVE. Den, det (this), pl. de; denne, dette (that), 
pl. disse; hin or hiin, hint (that), pl. hine,; samme (same), selv 
(self), and begge (both) are indeclinable; saadan, saadant (such a 
one), pl. saadane. 

Rerartıves. Som (who, whom, which, nom. and acc.) and der 
(who, which, nom. only) are indeclinable ; hvilken, hvilke, hvilket 
(who, whom, which, nom. or acc.), pl. hvilke; hvis (whose, of 
which, sing. or pl.); hvad (what), indeclinable. 

INTERROGATIvES. Hvo or hvem (who, whom), indeclinable; 
hvilken, hvilket, pl. hvilke (which, nom. or acc.); hvad (what). 

Inperinite. Man(one, they, nom. only); en oret (one); nogen 
(some, somebody, some one), noget (some, something), pl. nogle ; 
ingen (no, nobody, none), intet (no, nothing, none), no plural; 
anden, andet (other), pl. andre; hver, hvert, enhver, enhvert (each, 
every; each one, every one); al, alt (all), pl. alle; det, der (it, 
with impers. verbs), as det regnes (it rains), der siges (it is said), 
der skrives (it is written). 

Verbs. AuxızLıary. At have (to have); pres. indic. har, pl. 
have; imperf. havde; perf. har or have havt; fut. vil or skall, pl. 
ville or skulle, have; imperat. hav, p\. have ; partie. havemde hart. 

At vere (to be); pres. ind. er, P\. ere; impert. var, I. DT 

Perf. har or have veret; fut. vil or skoll, ville or sunlVe, DRTE N 
perst. var, pl. varer. 
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Mir ne Br ee: rar. wm Als 
wu Amsbhe el ww er 1017 Wunde? 

„te ne nn ne ie or Lg. ur 
pt he RE ar 

4ı ms m va A: wen us BP Ur rl mt 
yer! ww inet ww Tr GL VE Ana vilhr 7 Aal. une 

eur a ve WB VER Wr TR. 1 wwodtr 

0 0 AS. RITA 

4; At 0 vr Blaue U Tem ya ar mas Ta ML- 
yet tr ulaar Ah, 

A: vu pa vnad m 10 uular m igın WR m 
Br AU r ar Ya 17 "sigar MW. 

Am rt tr a yo, Wa Mr perlart zarieige USERS 
Kunde; a man 9 (rare dee un 5 aa dans Wr r 

An reufs Bine (ta Narıma, 8 wwrrimen Terr m em das 
yanrı von me ty Mira Mr hei a DW 

Kir Au Ve an age wer Acer wu 7 MONE, 
Jar WI ah Vader u SE Gaena head anee zer rs 
nn ArKone Te Kar ad wrrad nl ae tus Mlseiag 
u 16 ra kr 4. wa Ra angert, Sozmsh 57 ae sdnicinn. 1E 
Aral ah he zur. ww Me Adi EEE Ar Bin 
nA tn nA sah Nensth won ern (r. 2. whera the Izugerf. takes 
Ar hr WR AT ba Varia Tawal U RL 

Kann, gun ld, edler, kongenf. Aslsede, perl. ker se 
wis sl ; yartie. Ad, % (nam nach »Aj. , Adkadr. 

Vs gan, ya. Lila, helle: engel. Wale; wert. br sy here 
ul, yartie hu, 9 Ilse 

Krunme (may: gas kvmmer, kommt; ieperl. km; perl. 
m kim, ment. vrmen, pi, une lerne, 

Mljıle (manly yena, shjorler, jale , kenperf. stjzal; perl. har or 
Name lyulel , yarlın. weh au aA). lauten, Ajnalt, Ajnalne. 

Iha iperlant partirigde 13 Irre by adding ade in the infni- 
Hrn (ne vlkamda, onnmendey, Thea | ative singnlar is the root 
(nz Int, #tzuly, 1a which ur 1a aAheA in the ginral(aa elsker, kommer). 

Klahea (ha Invaly: pren, einher, ın hliner elsket, hline elakede; 
Imyert, lchaden ma lem Aahet, him elnlrde. 

Inter Ihe apoken)s pres. Ialen, or bllner toll, hline talte; im- 
put Willen, vo hin talk, hlen Inte. 

Ihe tollowing LA of Verbe in freqnent nse ineindes a number 
uf wunk nnd iron, regular and Irregular. The infinitive, imper- 
Inut, nnd partiehple ol ench ars given. When the partieiple ends 
In 4, Ihm mann) auxillary In kume, when it ends in -n, -ne, the 
ankllinty ba mist, 

Arenmpany, Leilanye, ledsuyede, dange. K\\ghr, sige wed (steg, 
lay-en, rl, na), allya ud, Arfive, unkomme, ankom, ankommen, 
mel, na. Ancand, mount, ntige, mteg, SLeg-en, ae I, 

Peryr, ıpuryie, apuryt. Awake (trans), vakke, vakle , voRt, 
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Become, blive, blev, blev-en, -et, -ne. Beg, bede, bad, bedt, -e. 
Believe, iroe, troede, troet. Bind, binde, bandt, bundet, bund-en, 
-et, -ne. Blow, biese, bleste, blest. Boil, koge, kogte, kogt. Break, 
brokke, brak, brakket, bruk-ken, -ket, -ne,; slage itu (slog, slaget, 
slag-en, -et, -ne). Bring, bringe, bragte, bragt. Buy, kepe, kopte, kept. 

Call, shout, raabe, raabte, raabt, -e; see also ‘name’. Carry, 
bare, bar, baaret, baar-en, -et, -ne. Change, skifte, skiftede, skiftet ; 
bytte, byttede, byttei; change (money) vexle, vexlede, verlet. Come, 
komme, kom, kom-men, -met, -ne. Count, telle, talte, talt. Cost, 
koste, kostete, kostet. Out, skjere, skar, skaaret, skaar-en, -et, -ne. 

Demand, ask (a price, etc.), forlange, forlangte, forlangt, -e. 
Depart, see ‘start’. Descend, stige ned (steg, stegen). Dismount, 
stige af, stigened. Do, gjere; pres. gjer, gjere; gjorde, gjort. 
Drink, drikke, drak, drukket, druk-ken, -ket, -ne. Drive(a carriage), 
kjere, kjerte, kjert, -e. Dry, terre, tarrede, tarret. 

Eat, spise, spiste, spist, -e, or @de, aad, adt, -e. 

Fear, frygte, frygtede, frygtet. Find, finde, fand, fundet, fund-en, 
-et, -ne. Fish, fiske, fiskede, fisk-et, -ede. Follow, felge, fulgte, 
fulgt, -e. Forget, glemme, glemte, glemt, -e. Freeze, fryse, fres, 
fruss-en, -et, -ne. 

Get, faa, fik, faaet; get down, stige ned (stieg, steg-en, -et, -ne); 
getin, stige ind; get up, stige op; get on, komme frem (kom, kom- 
men). Give, give, gav, givet, giv-en, -et, -ne. Go, gaa, gik, gaaet. 

Help, hjalpe, hjalp, hjulpet, hjulp-en, -et, -ne. Hire, hyre, 
hyrede, hyret; leie, leiede, leiet. Hold, holde, holdt, holdt, -e. Hope, 
haabe, haabede, haabet. 

Jump, springe, sprang, sprunget, sprung-en, -et, -ne. 

Keep, beholde, beholdt, beholdt. Knock, banke, bankede, banket. 
Know (a fact), vide; pres. ved, vide; vidste, vidst; (a person, a 
place, etc.) kjende, kjente, kjent. 

Lay, put, lagge, lagte, lagt, lagd, -e; lay hold, tage fat paa 
(see ‘take’). Learn, lere, lerte, lert. Leave, forlade ; leave behind, 
efterlade, see ‘let’. Let, lade, lod, ladet, ladt, -e; let go, let fall, 
slippe, slap, sluppet, slup-pen, -pet, ne. Lie, ligge, lag, ligget. 
Light, kindle, tende, tendte, tendt, -e. Like, synes (om), syntes ; 
or like (Norw.), likte, likt. Lose, tabe, tabte, tabt, -e. 

Make, see ‘do’. Mend, istandsatte (sat, sat); reparere, re- 
parerede, repareret; wudbedre, udbedrede, udbedret. Mistake, make 
a mistake, tage feil (tog, taget). Mount, stige, steg, stegen; (on 
horseback)) sidde op (sad, siddet). 

Name, call, kalde, kaldte, kaldt, -e. Named or called (to be), 
hedde, hed, hedt, -e. 

Open, aabne, aabnete, aabnet, -e. Order, bestille, bestillede, 
bestillet. ı Anate a 

Pay, betale, betalte, betalt, -e. Pronvunee, wAtole, wahdtte, IT 

salt, -e. Put, satte, sat, sat, te; see ao \uyı ya SE 
speende, spendte, spendt. Ä 
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Rain, regne, regnete, regnet. Read, iase, laste, lest. Reckon, 
regne, regnede, regnet. IRequire, behove, behavde, behavt, -e. Best, 
hvile, hrilede, hvilt. Return (intr.), komme or gaa tilbage. Ride, 
ride, red, redet, red-en, -et, -ne. Roast, stege, siegte, stegt. Row, 
roe, roede, roet. Run, lebe, leb, lebt. 

Say, sige, sagte, sagt, -e. See, see, saa, seel, -e. Seck, sage, 
sagte, sagt. Sell, saige, solgte, solgt. Send, sende, sendete, sendet, -e. 
Set, see ‘put’. Shoot, skyde, skjed, skudt, -e. Shut, lukke, luk- 
kede, lukk-et, -ede. Sit, sidde, sad, siddet. Sleep, sove, sov, sovet. 
Smoke (intrans.), ryge, reg, rogel; (trans.) rege, rogie, regt. 
Snow, sne, anete, net. Speak, tale, talte, talt, -e. Stand, siaae, 
stod, staaet. Start, afgaa, afgik, afgaaet ; or gaa bort, gaa afsted. 
Stop (trans. or intrans.), standse, standsede, stands-et, -ede. 

Take, tage, tog, toge, taget, tag-en, -et,-ne ; take care of, sorge, 
sargede, sargt (for). Think, tenke, taenkte, tenkt. Travel, reise, 
reiste, reist. Try, forsege, forsagede, forsegt. 

Understand, forstaae, forstod, forstaa-et, -ede. Use, bruge, 
brugede, brugt. — Weait, vente, ventete, vente. Wash, vadske, 
vadskede, vadsk-et, -ede. Wish, onske, anskede, ensk-et, -ede. 
Write, skrive, skrev, skrevet, skrev-en, et, -ne. 


Adverbs. The neuter forms of adjectives are used as adverbs;; 
as god (good), godt (well); Langsom (slow), langsomt(slowly); and 
such adverbs take the same comparativeand superlative as the ad- 
jectives. Godt or vel has bedre, bedst; ilde (ill), like ond or daar- 
lig, has verre, verst; gjerne (willingly), hellere (rather), heist 
(most willingly, rather, especially). 


The following are in very frequent use: — 


Pıacr. About, omitrent; above, ovenpaa ; after, efter; around, 
omkring ; at home, hjemme (indicating rest, like several other ad- 
verbs ending in e, while without the e they indicate motion); 
away, bort, borte,; back, tilbage,; below, nedenunder ; down, ned, 
nede , everywhere, overalti; far, langt; far from here, far distant, 
langt herfra; here, her; home, hjem ; in, ind, inde; near, ner; 
nowhere, ingensteds ; out, ud, ude,; past, forbi ; there, der ; thither, 
did; up, op, oppe; where, hvor,; within, inde. 

Tıms. About, omirent; afterwards, siden efter; again, alter, 
igjen ; always, altid; already, allerede; before, fer ; early, tidligt ; 
immediately, strar ; last year, ifjor ; late, sent ; long, lenge ; near- 
ly, naesten ; never, aldrig ; now, nu ; often, ofte, tidt ; once, engang; 
seldom, sjelden ; sometimes, undertiden ; soon, anart ; still, endnu ; 
the day after t0o-morrow, iovermorgen ; the day before yesterday, 
Sforgaars; then, da, paa, den Tid,; this evening, iaften; this 

znorming, tmorges; to-day, idag; to-mortow, imorgen ; twice, to 
Gange; when (interrogative), naar, hvad, Tid ; yesterday, igaor. 
MANNER, DEGRER, etc. A little, noget ; 8\a0, ogaac.; Üav nol, 
heller, ükke ; altogether, i Alt, i det hele tagit, altsammen; broken 
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(in two), itu; downhill, nedad (Bakken); how, hvorledes; little, 
lidt; much, meget; no, nej; not, ikke; not atall, slet ikke; of 
course, naturligvis ; only, kun; particularly, iser,; partly, dels; 
perhaps, kanske, maaske ; possibly, muligvis ; probably, rimeligvis ; 
quickly, hurtigt (fort); so, thus, saaledes,; softly (gently, et 
sagte ; straight on, ligefrem ; together, tilsammen ; too (much, etc.), 
for (meget, etc.); uphill, opad (Bakken); very, meget ; why, hvor- 
for ; yes, ja, jo (the latter being used in answer to a question in 
the negative or expressing doubt). 

Prepositions. Among the most frequent are: — 

About, om; above, over; after, efter; among, blandt; at, i, 
paa, ved; at (of time), om; behind, bag; between, mellem; by, 
at the house of, hos; by, near, ved;; by, past, forbi; during, om, 
under ; for, in front of, for; from, fra; in, i; instead of, istedenfor; 
near, ner, ved ; of, from, af; on, paa; opposite, Ligeover for ; Over, 
upwards of, over; past, forbi; round, rundt om; since, siden; 
through, gjennem ; till, indtil (not till, ökke fer); to, til; towards, 
mod ; under, under ; upon, paa; with, med. 

Conjunctions. The most important are: — 

After, efterat ; although, skjendt,; and, og; as, da; a8 — as, 
saa — som; because, fordi; before, fer; but, men; either — or, 
enten — eller; for, thi; if, om, dersom, hvis ; in order that, for at; 
ox, elier; since (causal), fordi, efterdi, (of time) siden; so, saa; 
than, end; that, at; till, until, indtil,; when (with past tense) da, 
(with present or future) near ; where, hvor,; while, medens. 

Interjections. Ah, alas, ak; indeed, ih, jasaa, virkelig ; not 
at all, far from it, don’t mention it, lungt ifra, ingen Aarsag; of 
course, certainly, kors, bevars; pardon, om Forladelse ; please, 
ver saa good, ver saa artig; thanks, Tak (many, manye); true, det 
er sandt; what a pity, det er Synd! 


Il. Language of Sweden. 


The remarks already made on the origin of the Danish language 
and on the peculiarities of its pronunciation apply almost equally 
to the Swedish language. The latter, however, is derived much 
more purely and directly from the original Gothic tongue, and is 
therefore much more interesting to philologists. 

Articles. The InvEFINITE ARTICLE is (m, and f.) en, (n.) ett; 
as en karl, a man; eti barn, a child. 

The Derinits ARTICLE is (m. orf.) en (or n after a vowel), 
and (n.) et oreett, affixed to the substantive; as konungen, the 
king; flickan, thegirl. Preceding an adjective, the definite article 
is (m. or f.) den, (n.) det, (pl.) de; but the sulatantine wine ISı- 

a still retains its aflix , as den gode konungen, IS \Nte. bortuit 
the little child), de sköna flickorna (the pretty KAP). IN 
Substantives. The onitiwo, u singuler and ua, SE” 
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ends in a: za haraıla mrder. krmungens gedkrd, presternus hocker 
(the priests' books). 

The plnral is formed by adding or, ar. er, or n; but it is some- 
times the same as the singular, especially in the ease of neuter 
substantives: as krona, kronor ; gosse (boy). yssar; lind (Hi 
tree), lindar;; prest, prester ; knä (knee), knin; kus (house). pl. 
haus. Amrmng the irregnlar plurals the commonest are man, md ; 
öga (eye), ögın; dra (car). Dron; bok (book). höckar ; fat (foot), 
fütter ; nat (night), nätter ; gas (gone), gäss. 

Adjeetivos. After the indefinite artiele the adjeetive under- 
goes no change, exeept in tbe neuter gender, in which ease t is 
added; as en ung man, en “kön flicka, ett artigt barn (a good 
ehild). The nenterof liten (little) is Lite, of myeken(much)) myeket. 

After the definite artiele the adjeetive takes the affix e or a in 
the masenline, and a in the feminine or neuter: as den ode man- 
wn, den sköna flieka, det artiga barnet. When following the de- 
finite article liten becomes lila (pl. smä). For all genders the 
plnral is de goda, de sköna, de artiga, de smä. 

The ComrARATIVR and SUrFERLATIVE are formed by adding are 
and «st tn the positive; as rolig (quiet), roligare, roligast; ringa 
(small, insignifleant), ringare, ringast. Irregular are: god (good). 
hättre, häst; dälig (bad), sämre, sämst, or värre, värst; läg (low), 
Läigre, läyst; lang (long), längre, längst; liten (small), mindre, 
minst ; smä (small, pl.), mmärre ; fü (few), färre ; mycken (much), 
mer, mest; mänga (many), flere, de fleste; stor (large), större, 
törst ; gammal (old), äldre, älst ; ung (young), yngre, yngst ; tung 
(heavy), tyngre, tyngst. 

Nuamerals. The CarpurmaL NUMBRRS are: en or eit, tvd, Ire, 
fyrı, fem, sex, nju, älta, nio, tio, elfva, tolf, tretion, fjorton, fem- 
ton, sezton, sjutton, aderton, nitton, Yugu (20); tjugu en, etc. ; 
tretti, fyratio (pron. förti), femtio, sextio, sjuttio, ältatio (ättio), 
nittio, hundra, tusen, en million. 

Ths Oppımas, NUMBEBRs are: den förste, den, det första; den 
andre, den, det andra (en anman, eit anmat); tredje, fjerde, femte, 
sjette, njunde, ättonde, nionde, tionde, elfte, tolfte, trettonde, fjort- 
onde ote. ; tjugonde (20th), tjugu förste ete. ; treitionde, fyrlionde 
ete. ; hundrade, tusende. 

Fracrıons, En half (1/a, adj.; the subst. is en hälft), half- 
anmım (1'/g); en tredjedel (!/ard), en fjerdedel (!/4th), etc. 

Pronouns. Psusomau. Nom. sing. jag(I), du (thou), kan (he), 
hon (she), det (it); nom. pl. vi, i, de. Ace. sing. mig, dig, honom, 
henne, det; acc. pl. oss, eder, dem. Gen. sing. hans, hennes, dets ; 
zen. p). deras (their). Refl. acc. sig (himself, herself, itself, them- 

selves), Avarandra (one another). 
Du is used in addressing near relativen and intimate triendn. 
Ni, corresponding with the Danish De (you), win ine wu 
number, is used in addressing strangere;, wur it Ye more Polie So 
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use the awkward periphrasis herm er, har, ete., frun er, fröken er, 
or better still the person’s title, if known, as vill herr öfversten 
vara sa god (will the colonel be so kind)? 

Mig, dig, sig are pronounced mei, dei, sei (almost like the 
French pays). De is often pronounced dee, and det day. 

Posssssive. Min(my), mitt, pl. mina ; din (thy), ditt, pl. dina ; 
hans (his), kennes (her), dets (its); sin (his, her, its, their; refl. 
only), sitt, sina ; vär (our), vart, vära ,; eder (your), edert, edra (er, 
ert, era). 

DEMONSTRATIVB. Denne, denna (this), detta, pl. desse, dessa ; 
den, det her (this here), pl. de her; den, det der (that there), pl. 
de der ; den, det, de samme (the same). 

RrLarıve. Som (who, whom, which), nom. and acc. only; 
hvilken, hvilket (who, whom, which), pl. hvilka ; hvad (what). 

INTERROGATIvE. Hvem (who), hvems (whose), hvad (what), 
hvilk-en, -et, -a (which). 

Innerintipr. Man (one), sjelf (self), nägon (some, somebody), 
nägot (some, something), nägra (pl., some); ingen (no, nobody), 
intet (no, nothing), inga (pl., no); mängen (many a one), mänga 
(many); all, alit (all); hvar, hvart (each, every), hvar och (pron. 
ok) en (one and all); hel, helt (whole), hele (pl., whole). 

Verbs. AuxiLIary. Att hafva (to have), Pres. indic. jag, du, 
han, hon, det, Ni har; vi ha (or havfa); i han (hafven), de ha 
(hafva). Imperf. jag, etc., hade; vihade; ihaden; de hade. Fut. 
jag, etc., skall hafva ; i skolen hafva ; de skola hafva. Condit. jag, 
etc., skulle hafva ; vi skulle hafva ; i skullen hafva ; de shulle hafva, 
Imper. haf (ha), pl. hafven. Partic. kafvande, haft. 

Att vara (to be), Pres. indic. jag, ete., är; vi äro, i ären, de 
äro. Imperf. jag, etc., vor; vi voro, i voren, de voro. Perf. jag, 
ete., har varit. Imperf. jag hade varit. Fut. jag skallvara. Cond. 
jag skulle vara. Imper. var, varen. Partic. varande, varit. 

Att skola (to be obliged, to be about to); pres. skall, skola ; 
imperf. skulle; partic. skolande, skullet. 

Att vilja (to be willing, to be about to); pres. vill, vilja; im- 
perf. ville; partie. viljande, velat. 

Att kunna (to be able); pres. kann, pl. kunna ; imperf. kunde ; 
partic. kunnat. 

Att mä (to be obliged); pres. mä ; imperf. mäste. 

Att töra (may, to be allowed); pres. tör ; imperf. torde. 

Att böra (to be bound, obliged); pres. bör (ought); imperf. 
borde (ought). 

The ConsuGaArtIions are either weak or strong, regular or irre- 
gular. The following three verbs are weak and regular: 

Infinitive. Att älska (to \ove)), böje (bend\, bo ne, \ 

Pres. indie. Jag, du, han älskar, böjer, dor ; wi, da Lira VS10- 

bo; iälsken, böjen, bon. 


o. .ULIWWORE 
Imperf. Jsg, du, han, vi, de älskade, böjde, bodde ı 4" 
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böjden, bodden. Perf. Jag har älskat, böjt, bott. Fut. Jag skall 
älskua, böje, bo. Imper. Alska, böj, bo ; älsken, böjen, bon. Partic. 
Alskunde, böjende, boende ; älskat, böjt, bott. 

Most of the Swedish verbs are conjugated like älska. Those 
whose roots end in k, p, 3, or t form the imperfect by adding te, 
and the participle by adding t; as köpe, köpte, köpt. | 

The passive is formed by adding s: jag älskas (l am loved), 
älskades (was loved), har älskats (have been loved), ülskandes 
(being loved). The passive may also be formed with the auxiliary 
blifvu (to be, become): jag blir älskad (l am loved), bief älskad 
(was loved). 

The following List of Verbs in frequent use includes a num- 
ber of regular, strong, and irregular verbs. The present indicative, 
which is generally formed from the infinitive by adding r, the 
imperfect, the perfect participle used with hafva, and the perfect 
participle used with vara are given in each case. When the parti- 
ciple ends in », the neuter usually changes the n to t, and the 
plural ends in ne or na. 

Arrive, ankommer, ankom (pl. ankommo), ankommit, an- 
kommen ; or inträffar, inträffade, inträffat. Ascend, stiger (upp), 
steg (stego), stegit, siegen. Ask, frägar, frägade, frägat. Awake 
(trans.), väckar, väckade, väckat. 

Become, blir (vi blifva, inf. blifva), blef, blifvit, bleven. Beg, 
ber (vi bedje ox be, inf. bedja), bad (vi bädo), bedt, bedd. Bind, 
binder, band (vi bundo), bundit, bunden. Blow, bläser, bläste, 
bläst. Boil, kokar, kokte, kokt. Break, brytar, brytade, brytat. 
Bring, bringer, bragte, bragt (bringat). Buy, köpa, köpte, köpt. 

Call, shout, ropa, ropte, ropt; see also ‘to name’. Carry, bär 
(inf. bära), bar (buro), burit, buren. Change, bytar, bylade, bytat ; 
change (money), vexlar, verlade, vexrlat; change (alter), förändrar, 
förändrade, förändrat. Come, kommer, kom (kommo), kommit, 
kommen. Count, täljar, täljade, täljt. Cost, kostar, kostade, 
kostat. Cut, skär (inf. skära), skar (skuro), skurit, skuren. 

Demand (ask a price etc.), fordrar, fordrade, fordrat. Depart, 
afresar, afreste, afrest ; or gär bort, resar bort. Descend, stiger ned 
(see ‘ascend’). Dismount, stiger ned, stiger af (hesten), sitter af 
(see ‘sit'). Do, gör (inf. göra), gjorde, gjordt, gjord. Driuk, 
dricker, drack (drucko), druckit, drucken. Drive (a carriage), körer, 
körte, kört. Dry, torkar, torkade, torkat. 

Eat, spiser, spiste, spist, or äter, ät (äto), ätit, äten. 

Fear, fruktar, fruktade, fruktat. Find, finner, fann, funnit, 
funnen. Fish, fiskar, fiskte, fisket. Follow, följer, följte,följt. Forget, 
glömmar, glömte, glömt. Freeze, fryser, frös (fröso), frusit, frusen. 

Get, für, fick (fingo), fätt; get up, down, in, stiger upp, ned, 

zn, get on, kommer fram. Give, ger (gifver ; m. ge, gifva), yat 
(gäfvo), gifvit, gifven. Go, gar, gick (gingo), galt, gungen. 
Help, hjelper, halp (hulpo), hulpit, hulpen. Wire, hyrar Iyrade, 
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hyrat. Hold, häller, höll (höllo), hällit, hällen. Hope, hoppas (a 
‘deponent’ verb, used in the passive form only), hoppades, hoppats. 
Keep, behäller, behöll (behöllo), behällit, behällen. Knock (at a 
door), klappar, klappade, klappat. Know (a fact), vet (inf. veta), 
visste, vetat. Know (a person, a thing), känner, kännte, kännt. 

Lay, put, lägger, lagde, lagt, lagd; lay hold of, tager fatt pä 
(see ‘take’). Learn, lärar (mig), lärte, lärt, lärd. Leave, lemnar, 
lemnade, lemnat ; leave behind, lemna gvar. Let, läter, lät (läto), 
lätit ; let go (get rid of), släppar, släppade, släppat. Lie, liggar, läg 
(lägo), legat. Light, tändar, tandte, tändt. Like, tyckar (om), 
tyckte, tyckt. Lose, förlorar, förlorade, förlorat. 

Make, see ‘do’. Mean, menar, mente, ment. Mend, sätter i 
stand (see ‘set’), or reparerar, reparerade, reparerat. Mistake, 
make a mistake, misstagar mig, see ‘take’. Mount, stige, steg 
(stego), stigit, stegen ; (on horseback) sitte upp, see ‘sit. 

Name, call, kallar, kallade, kallat; to be named (to signify), 
heter, hette, hetat. — Open, Öppnar, Öppnade, öppnat. Order, 
beställar, beställte, beställt. 

Pay, betalar, betalade, betalat. Pronounce, uttalar, utialade, 
uttalat. Put, sätter‘, satte, satt; see also ‘lay’; put to (horses), 
spänna för, spännte, spännt. 

Rain, (det) regnar, regnade, regnat. Read, läser, läste (or las, 
no pl.), läst, Läsen. Reckon, räknar, räknade, räknat. Require, 
behöfvar, behöfvade,, behöfvat. Rest, hvilar, hvilade, hvilat. Re- 
turn (intr.), vändar (om), vändte, vändt; or resar (reste, rest) til- 
baka. Ride, rider, red (redo), ridit, riden. Roast, stekar, stekte, 
stekt. Row, ror, rodde, rott. Run, löpar, lopp (lupo), lupit. 

Say, sägar, sagte, sagt, sagd. See, ser, säg (sägo), sett, sedd. 
Seek, sökar, sökte, sökt. Sell, säljar, säljade, sälgt. Send, sändar, 
sändte, sändt,; or skickar, skickte, skickt. Set, sätter, satte, satt. 
Shoot , skjutar, skjutade, skjutit. Shut, stängar, stängte, stängt. 
Sit, sitter, satt (sutto), suitit (sutit). Sleep, sofver, sof (sofvo), 
sofvit. Smoke (intr.) ryka, rök, rukit; (trans.) röka, rökte, rökt. 
Snow, (det) snör (inf. snöa), snöte, snöt. Speak, talar, talte, talt. 
Stand, stär, stod, stätt. Start, afgär, afgick (afgingo), afgätt, af- 
gängen. Stop (intrans.), stärstilla (see ‘stand”). 

Take, tager (or tar), tog (togo), tagit, tagen; take care of, har 
(hafva) omsorg om. Think, tänkar, tänkte, tänkt. Travel, resar, 
reste, rest. Try, försöker, försökte, försökt. 

Understand, förstär (like ‘stand’). Use, brukar, brukte, brukt. 

Wait, väntar, väntade, väntat. Wash, tvättar, tvättade, tvättat. 
Wish , önskar, önskade, Önskat. Write, skrifver, skref (skrefvo), 
skrifvit, skrifven. 

Adverbs. The neuter forms of adjectives ara waad a tust 
mannen är ärlig (the man is honest), monnen hoamdlor ürlın. Ne 
man deals honestly). Such adverbe are compared EERERENN 
A few are compared irregulariy. Godt or vül (mel) 
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bäst ; däligt or illa (ill), värre, värst or sämre, sämst ; gerna or 
gärna (willingly), hälire (rather), hälst (most willingly, especially). 

Pıac#. About, omkring ; above, ofvanpä ; after, efter ; around, 
(rundi) omkring; at home, hemma (indicating rest, like several 
other adverbs ending in a, "while without the a they indicate mo- 
tion); away, bort, borta; back, tillbaka ; below, nere; down, ned; 
far, längt borta, fjärran; here, här; home, hem;, in, in, inne; 
near, när; nowhere, ingenstädes ; out, ut, ute; past, förbi; there, 
der; thither, dit; up, up, uppe; where, hvar ; within, inne. 

TIME. About, omkring ; afterwards, sedan; again, igen, üter; 
always, alltid ; already, redan ; before, förut ; early, tidigt, bittida ; 
last year, ifjor ; late, sent; long, länge ; nearly, nästan; never, 
aldrig ; now, nu; often, ofta ; once, en gäng ; sometimes, stundom ; 
soon, snart ; still, ännu ; the day after to-mortow, iöfvermorgon; the 
day before yesterday, förgär; then, dä, pü den tid; this evening, 
si afton; this morning, i morse; to-day, i dag; to-Morrow, i mor- 
gon; twice, tvä gängar ; when (interrog.) när ; yesterday, igär. 

MANNER, D&EGBEE, etc. A little, nägot; also, ochsä ; also not, 
häller icke; altogether, alltsammans; broken (in two), i sär; 
down, downhill, nedät, nedät backen; how, huru ; little, lidet; 
much, mycket; no, nej; not, icke; not at all, slätt icke ; of course, 
naturligtvis; only, blott, endast ; particularly, synnerligen ; partly, 
dels; perhaps, kanske ; possibly, mögligen; probably , sannolikt ; 
quickly, fort, hurtigt; so, thus, säledes; softly (gently, slowiy), 
sakta; straight on, rakt fram; together, ihop, tillsammans;; too, 
för ; too much, för mycket,; up, uphill, uppät, uppät backen; very, 
mycket ; why, hvarför ; yes, ja, jo (the latter in answer to a question 
in the negative or expressing doubt). 

Prepositions. About, om; above, öfver; after, efter,; at, päü, 
vid; at (of time), om; behind, bak ; between, mellan ; by, at the 
house of, hos; by, near, vid, nära ; by, past, förbi; during, om, 
under; for, before, för; from, frän; in, i,; instead of, i stället för; 
near, nära, vid; of, from, af; on, pa; over, öfver; past, förbi; 
round, rundt om; since, sedan; through, genom; till, till, imtill; 
to, till; towards, emot; under, under; upon, pda; with, med. 

Conjunotiona. After, sedan ; although, ehuru; and, och; aß, 
dä; 8 — as, sa— som; because, emedan; before, för; but, men; 
either—or, antingen— eller ; for, thi ; if, om; in order that, för alt ; 
or, eller; since (causal), emedan; since (of time), sedan ; 80, 6ö ; 
than, ön; that, att; till, until, tille ; when (with past tenee), dä; 

when (with present or future), när ; where, hvar; while, medan. 

Interjeotions. Ah, alas, ack; indeed ,‚jasä, verkligen; of 
course, naturligtvis, ja viset, bevars ; pardon, ursäkt ; please, var 

sd god; thanks, (jag) tackar , tackar ddmjukast ma kamaly’ )i 
rue, det är sandt; what a pity, det ür symnd! 





NORWEGIAN. 
Omtrent (adv.); om 
(prep.). 
Ovenpaa (adv.); over 
(prep.). 
Ledsage (p. 6). 
Vant til. 
Fordel (-en). 


Vocabulary. 


EnGLisnH. 
About. 


Above. 
Accompany. 


Accustomed to. 
Advantage. 


Efter (adv.); efterat After. 


(conj.). 
Eftermiddag (-en). 
Siden efter. 

Atter, igjen. 
Behagelig. 
Ak 


Stige ned (p. 6). 

Noget. 

Ogsaa ; heller ikke. 

Allerede. 

Skjendt. 

I Alt, i.det heile tagit, 
altsammen. 

Altid. 

Blandt. 

Morsom. 

O9. 

Kjedelig. 

Svar (-et, pl. Svar). 

Arm (-en, -e). 

Omkring. 

Ankomme (p. 6). 

Da; saa — som. 

Stige (p. 6). 

I Land, paa Landet. 

Spöarge (p. 6). 


Afternoon. 
Afterwards. 
Again. 
Agreeable. 
Ah, alas. 
Alight, 

A little. 
Also ; also not. 
Already. 
Although. 
Altogether. 


Always. 
Among. 
Amusing. 

And, 
Annoying. 
Answer. 

Arm. 

Around. 
Arrive. 

As; a8 — as. 
Ascend, mount. 
Ashore (go), — (be). 
Ask. 


I, paa, ved; (of time) At. 


om. 
Hjemme (p. 8). 
Vekke (p. 6). 

Bort, borte. 

Arel (-en, Aıler). 
Tilbage. 

Daarlig, ond. 

Sek (-ken, -ke). 

Banksed-el(-ein,-Ler). 


At home. 

Awake, to (trans.). 
Away. 

Axle. 

Back. 

Bad. 

Bag. 

Banknote. 
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Omkring ; om. 


Ofvanpä ; öfver. 


Beledsaga. 
Van till. 
Fördel (m.). 
kfter ; sedan. 


Eftermiddag (m.). 
Sedan. 

Igen, äüter. 
Angenäm, behaglig. 
Ack. 

Stiga ned (p. 12). 
Nägot. 

Ochsä ; häller icke. 
Redan. 

Ehuru. 
Alltsammans. 


Alltid. 

Ibland. 

Rolig. 

Och. 

Förtretlig. 

Spar (n.). 

Arm (m.). 
Omkring. 
Ankomma (p. 12). 
Dä; s&ä — som. 
Stiga (p. 12). 

I land; pä landei. 
Fräga (p. 12). 
Pä, vid; om. 


Hemma (p. 14) 
Väcka (p. 12). 
Bort, borta. 
Arel (m.). 
anacaa. 
Daig. 
Süd, pure KM 
Boankseldel w. 


16 VOCABELART. 


Nonwaotas. Escusa. 
Barımeter (A, -r). Bammmeter. 
alle (-R, #). Vend- Basin. 

ind 1-d. pl. 1d.). 
Kurz (-en, 6) 
Bad i-et, Bad), 








Vakker, deilig. 

Pırdi. 

Blire (p. 7}. bemme. 

Heng (-en, -#). 

Ozekjad(-et) ;hifstck. Kai: beefsteak. 

IM (-ut). 

Porfsdv.y, erter > Befire. 

Bad 7 Beg. 
Behind. 

De (p.7). Believe. 

Nedenunder. Below. 

Kate (n, =). Berth. 

Mellm. Between. 


Blaaher (-et, pl. 1d.). Bilberry. 
Regning (-en, -er). Bill, account. 
Binde (p. 7). Bind, 

Anurt. Black. 
Urhane (-en, -er). Blackeock. 


Hengurppe (-et, -er). Blanket. 
Burse (p. 7). Blow. 
Blaa. Blue. 


Kost (-en); ombord. Board (food); on 
board. 


Band (=en, -e). 
Myr (-en). 

Koge (p. 7). 

Bug (-en, Bayer). 
Ntanler. 

Flanke (n, =r). 
(ut (=tem, -ter). 
remdenin (ven), Cog- Brandy. 





red (a); ‚Smerre- Broad; bread and 
bred, butter. 
Drake, lage itu Break. 
T 


Zrukost (en). Brsktan 
Bro Sen, | 





Iwsnısn. 
Barımeter (m.). 
Fat. häcken (n.). 


Korg (m.). 





Ölin.). 
Forut ; für. 


Kost (m.); ombord. 


Bät (m.). 
Gutjalt, h al ) 


Bröd ; smörgäs. 
Bryta (p. 12). 
Trokost (m.) 


Brot. 
Temme (-n, -r); Ri- moale, bräle-pakh. Tom (mi); viäe-üg. 


devel (-en, =€). 
Bringe (p. D. Bring. 


Bringe @- M)- 


VOCABULARY. 
NORWEGIAN. Eng@LisH. 
Itu. Broken (in two). 
Bak (-ken, -ke). Brook. 
Broder, Bror (-en, Brother. 
Broder). 
Borste (-en, -er). Brush. 
Men. But. 
Smor (-et). Butter. 
Kope (p. 7). Buy. 
Ved (near); forbi By. 


(past.); kos (at the 
house of). 

Raabe (p. 7). 

Lys (-et). 

Hue (-en, -er). 

Tiur (-en, -er). 

Agt (-en); tag Demi 
Agt. 

Agisom. 

Vogn (-en, -e). 

Kariol (-en, -er). 

Bere (p. 7). 

Kjerre (-n, -er); 
Stolkjerre. 

Bestemt. 

Stol (-en, -e). 

Skifte, (money) vexle 
(p- 7). 


Smaapenge. 

Pris (-en, -er). 
Billig. 

Ost (-en); Gammelost. 


Kirseber(-et ; pl.id.). 
Kylling (-en, -er). 
Barn (-et, Bern). 
Cigar (-ren, -rer). 
Klasse (-n, -r); ferste, 


anden Klassens Bil- 


jet. 
Ren. 
Klar. 
Klader. 
Multebar (-et, pl.id.). 
Kiole (-n, -r). 
Torsk (-en, -e). 
Kafee (-n). 


Call, shout. 
Candle. 

Cap. 
Capercailzie. 
Care; take care. 


Careful. 

Carriage. 

Carriole. 

Carry. 

Cart; cart with seats. 


Certain, decided. 
Chair. 
Change, to. 


Change, small money. 

Charge. 

Cheap. 

Cheese; sweet goats’ 
milk cheese. 

Cherry. 

Chicken. 

Child. 


Gigar. 
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SWEDISH. 


Isär. 
Bäck (m.). 
Broder (m.). 


Borste (m.). 


Ved,nära ; förbi; hos. 


Ropa (p. 12). 

Ljus (n.; !. mute). 

Hufva (f.) 

Tjäder (m.). 

Akt (m.); taya sig i 
akt. 

Aktsam, sorgfällig. 

Vagn (m.). 

Karriol (m.). 

Bära (p. 12). 

Kärra (f.). 


Bestämd. 

Stol (m.). 

Bysta, förändru ; 
vexlu (p. 12). 

Smäpenningar. 

Pris (n.). 

Billig. 

Ost (m.). 


Kersbär (n.). 
Kyckling (m.). 
Bar (n.). 
Cigarr (m.). 


Class; first, second Klass (m.); en biljett 


class ticket. 


Clean. 
Clear. 
Clothes. 
Gloudberry. 
Coat. 

Cod. 
Coffee. 


första, andra kluss. 


Ren. 
Klar. 
Kläder. 
Hiorteon QN. 
Rok (m. 
Kobilyo (mwN. 
Kofle @N- 


—_ 


18 VOCABULARTY. 
NORWEGIAN. Ex6eLIsH. 
Kold: jeg [ryrer. Cold: I am eold. 
Komme (p. v). Come. 
Behugelig. Comfortable. 
Sadranlig, alminde- Common, usual. 
lig. 
Selskab (-et, -er). Company. 
Tale ıp. .). Count. to. 
Lani (-et, -e). Country. 
Koste (p. ı). Cost. to. 
Kn (-en. Kser). Cow. 
Flede In). Cream. 
Sprakke(n, +). Crevasse. 
Kop (-pen, -pe). Cup. 
Ribs (-et; pl. id.) Currant (red, black). 
(rede, srarte). 
Skjere (p. 7). Cut. 
Daglig. Daily. 
Fare (-n, -er); farlig. Danger: dangerous. 
Merk ; Morkhed. Dark; darkness. 
Datter (-en, Detre). Daughter. 
Dag (-en, -e). Day. 
Kjer (beloved); dyr Dear. 
(dear in price). 
b. Deep. 
Forlange (p. ı). Demand, ask (a price 
ete.). 
Stige ned (p. 7). Descend. 
Forskjellig. Different. 
Vanskelig. Difficult. 
Middagsmad (-en, -e), Dinner. 
Midday. 
Smudsig. Dirty. 
Stige af (p. 7). Dismount. 
Afstand (-en). Distance. 
Gjere (p. 7). Do, to. 
Lage (-n, -r). Doetor. 
Hund (-en, -e). Dog. 
Dar (-en, -e). Door. 
Dobbelt. Double. 
Ned, nede; nedad Down; dowmhill. 
(Bakken). 
Älade (-t, -s). Dress. 
Drikke (p. 7, Drink, to. 
Zore (p. Drive (a carriage). 


des (-en, n) 


Driver. 


SWEDISH. 
Kall; jag fryser. 
Komma (p. 1?). 
behaglig. 
Allman, vanlig. 


Säallskap (n.). 
Talja (p. 2. 
Land (n.). 
Kosta (p- 12). 


Mörk, dunkel; mörker 


Djup (d mute). 
Fordra (p. 12). 


Stiga ned (p. 12). 
Ätskillig. 


Stiga ned (p- 12). 
Afständ (n. y 


- Göra (p. 172 


Läkare (m.). 
Hund (m.). 
Dörr (f.). 
Dubbel. 

Ned. 


Kläde (n.. 
Dricka (p. I). 
Köra (p. IM). 
Kusk (m.). 


VOCABULARY. 
NORWEGIAN. EnGLisH. 
Ter. Dry (adj.). 
Terre (p. 7). Dry, to. 
Om, under. During. 
Stev (-en, or -et). Dust. 


Tidlig (adj.); tidligt, Early. 


betids (adv.). 
Astlig, astre. Eastern. 
Let. Easy. 
Spise, @de (p. 7). Eat, to. 
Aeg(-get, Aeg);bledt- Egg; soft, hard, 


kogte, haard kogte, 
Speilegg. 
Enten — eller. 
Elsdyr (-et, Elsdyr). 


poached eggs. 


Either — or. 
Elk. 


Engelsk; Engelsk- English; English- 
mand(-en,-mend). man. 

Nok. Enough. 

Couvert (-en, -er).  Envelope. 

Omegn (-en). Environs. 

Aften (-nen, -ne); Evening. 
Kvald (-en, -e). 

Overalt. Everywhere. 


Langt ; bevars; langt Far; far from it; far 


hervra. from here. 


Betaling (-en, -er), Fare (railway, etc.); 


Pris(-en,-er); Pri- reduction of fare. 
Moderalion (-en). 
Kost (-en), Spise (-n, Fare (food). 


r) 


Gaard (-en, -e). Farm-house. 

Hurtig. Fast. 

Fader, Far (-en, Father. 
Fadre). 

Besvar (-et). Fatigue. 

Treat, Fatigued. 

Trygte (p. 7). Fear, to. 


Drikkepenge (-n, pl. Fee, gratuity. 
id.). 

Farge (-n, -r); Sund Ferry. 
(-et, pl. id.). 


aa. Few. 
Mark (-en, -er). Field. 
Finde (p. 7). Find, to. 
Jld (-en). Fire. 
Fast. Firm. 
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SWEDISH. 


Torr. 

Torka (p. 12). 

Om, under. 

Stoft (n.). 

Tidig (adj.); tidigt, 
bittida (adv.). 
Östlig, öster ut. 

Lätt. 


Spisa, (p- 12); dta 
.(@:. 12). . 

Agg (n.); lös-kokta, 
härd-kokta, stekta 


ägg. 
Antingen — eller. 


Engelsman 


Kuvert (m.). 
Omliggandetraki(m.). 
Afton (m.). 


Öfveralit. 
Längt borta, fjärran. 


Betalning (f.), pris 
(n.). 


Spis (m.). 


Gärd (m.). 
Hurtig. 
Fader (m.). 


Möda(f.), besvär (n.). 
Trött. 

Frukta (p. 12). 
Drickspenningar(pl.). 


Färja (f.). 


Fä. 
Föhr (a). 
Finne (p. TR). 
MA, 
Fole. 


20 VOCABULARY. 
NORWEGIAN. ENGLISH, SWEDISH. 
Fiske. Fish, to. Fisku. 


'isk (-en, -e); Fiske- Fish; fishing- hook; Fisk (m.). 
krog(-en,-e); Fiske- fishing-line; fishing- 


snare(-n,-r);Fiske- rod. 

stange (-stanger). 
Flad,. Flat. Jämn. 
Flynder (-ren, -re). Flounder. Flundra (f.). 
Blomst (-en, -er), Flower. Blomma (f.). 
Flue (-n, -r). Fly. Flugu (f.). 
Taage (-n). Fog. Dimma (f.). 
Felge (p. 7) Follow, to. Följu (p. 12). 


Fod (-en, Födder); 


Foot; un foot. 


Fot (pl. fölter); ul 


til Fods. fots. 
Thi ; (in front of) for. For. Thi; för. 
Glemme (p- 7). Forget. Glömma (p. 12) 
Guf-fel (-len, -ler). Fork. Gaffel (m.). 
Fryse (p. 7) Freeze. Frysa (p. 12). 
Frisk, fersk. Fresh, Frisk, fürsk. 
Ven (-nen, -ner). Friend. Van (m.)) 
Frugt(-en, -er); Red- Fruit; fruit-jelly. Frukt (m.). 
yrod (-et). 
Fuld, fuldstendig. Full, complete. Full. 
Fra. From. Frän. 
Vildt; Leg (-en, -e). Gaine; a game, Vildbräd (n.). 
Grind (-en, -ar), Port Gate. Port (m.). 
(en, -e). 
Flor (-et). Gauze. Flor (n.). 
Herre (-n, -r). Gentleman. Herre (m.). 


Fun; stige ned; slige Get; get down; get Fü; 
in; get up; get on. 


ind; _ stige 

komme frem. 
Pige, Jente (-n, +). 
Give (p. 7 


op; 


Girl. 
Give. 


Bra (-en, -er), Jekel Glacier. 


(-len, -Ler). 


Glud ; det yleder mig. 


Glad; I am glad. 


stiga med, in, 
app; komına fram. 

Flicka (f.). 

@ifva (p. 12). 

Isberg (n.). 


Glad, förnöjd. 


Glas (-et, Glas). Glass. Glas (n.). 

Handsker. Gloves. Handskar (pl.). 

Gau (p. 7). Go, to. @ä (p. 12). 

Qöd. Good. God. 

Gras (-et). Grass. Gräs (n.) 

Sch (-en, -€). Grayling. Hurr (m.) 
SImerelse (-n). Grease. Smörja (£.). 
Gren. Green. Grön. 


ön 
Gever/-et-er); Krudt Gun; ; gunpowder, Gevär (n.); krut a). 


(=et). 


NORWRGIAN. 
Haar (-et, -e). 
Skinke (-n, -r). 


Haand (-en, Hander). 
(-t, 


Lommeterklade 
-f). 

Hure (-n, -r). 

Seletei (-et). 

Hat (-ten, -te). 

He (-et). 

Hjerpe (-n, -r). 

Hoved (-et, -er). 

Tung. 


Hjeipe (p. 7). 
Her 


Sild (-en; Sild). 

Hei. 

Bakke (-n, -r); bakket. 

HAyre (p. 7). 

Holde (p. 7). 

Hjem. 

Arlig, 

Krog (-en, -e). 

Haabe (p. 7). 

Hest (-en, -e). 

Hed, varm. 

Time (-n, -r). 

Hus (-et, Hus). 

Hvorledes. 

Sulten. 

Mand (-en, Mand). 

Is (-en); Isexe (-n, 
-r). 

Om, dersom, hvis, 

Ilde (adj. sjuk). 

Strax. 

I; (adv.) ind, inde. 

For at. 

Ih; ja saa; virkelig. 

Blak (-ket). 


Station (-en, -er), 


Gjastgiveri(-et,-er) 


Hotel (-let, -ler). 
Vert (-en, -er). 
Istedenfor.. 

Toik (-en, -e). 


VOCABULARY. 


En@autisH. 


Hair. 

Ham. 

Hand. 
Handkerchief. 


Hare. 

Harness. 

Hat. 

Hay. 

Hazel-hen. 

Head. 

Heavy (rough, steep, 
hilly). 

Help. 

Here. 

Herring. 

High. 

Hill; hilly. 

Hire. 

Hold. 

Home. 

Honest. 

Hook. 

Hope, to. 

Horse. 

Mot. 

Hour. 

House. 

How. 

Hungry. 

Husband. 

Ice; ice-axe. 

If. 

In. 

Immediately. 

In. 

In order that. 

Indeed. 

Ink. 

Inn. 


Innkeeper. 
Instead of. 
Interpreter. 
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SWEDISH. 
Hür (n.). 
Skinka (f.). 
Hand (f. ; händer). 
Näsduk (m.). 


Hare (m.). 
Seldon (n.). 
Hatt (m.). 
Ha; (m.). 
Hjerpe (m.). 
Hufvud (n.). 
Tung. 


Hjelpa (p. 12). 
Hä 


Hyra (p. Ihn, 
Hälla (p- 13). 
Hem. 

Arlig. 

Krok (m.). 
Hoppas (p. 13). 
Häst (m.). 

Het, varm. 
Timma (f.). 
Hus (n.). 
Huru. 

Hungrig. 

Man (m.; män). 
Is (m.). 


Om. 

Sjuk. 

Genast. 

I; in, inne (adv.). 

För alt. 

Ja sä; verkligen. 

Bläck (n. ). 

Gästgifvaregärd, 
värdshus (n.). 


Vvarda (m. 
1 axallet TOT. 
Tolk (mM: 


24 VUCABULARTY. 

NORWERGTAN. Exerre. SWEDIM. 
Near. red. Near. Nüöra, red. 
Nasten. Nearly. Nastan. 

Sınanl (em, €). Needle. Iymaltt.). 

\earhei (-en,. Neighbourkood. (Grannskap (D.). 

Garn (-et, Garm,. Net. Nat, gan (n.). 
Net /-et. Net). 

Aldrig. Neve:. Aldrig. 

Aria /-em, -er). Newspaper. Tidingsblad (n.). 

Naste. Next. Nasta. 

\att (-en, Netter); Night: at night. Vatt (f.; wätter): om 
cm Natten. nutten. 

Nej. No. \e). 

Stei (-en), Builder Noise. Buller (n.). 
(-rei). 

Middag (-en). Noon. Middag (m.) 

Nord (-en); nordlig, North: northern. ‚ord (m.) 
nordre. 

Vorak. Norwegian. Norsk. 

Ikke ; slet ikke Not; not at all. Icke ; slätt icke. 
Nu. Now. u. 

Ingensteds. Nowhere. Ingenstädes. 

Aare (-n, 7). Oar. Ära (t.). 


Kirkken; Kiikken er O’clock ; itis4, 5.15, 
fire, et koater til 6.30, ı. 45 0’elock. 
ser, haln syn, Ire 


Klockan; klockan ür 
fyra, en grartöfver 
fem, half sju, tre 


krarter til otte. grart pä ältta. 
Af; nalurligvis. Of; of course. Af; nalturligteis, ja 
tisst, bevars. 
Kımtor (-et, Kontor). Office (connting- Kontor (n.). 


house). 


Embede (-t, #). Office (appointment). Embete (n.). 
Ofte, tidi. Often. Ofta. 
Olie (-n). Oil. Olja de). 
(ammel. Old. Gammal. 
Paa. On. Pa. 
Engang. Onee. En gang. 
Kun. Only. Blott ; endast. 
Aaben. Open (adj.) Oppen. 
Aabne (p. 7). Open, to. Oppna (p. 13). 
Elter. Or. Eller. 
Ligeover for. Opposite. Midiemot. 
Bestille (p. 7). Order, to. Beställa (p. 13). 
Over. Over, upwards 08.  Öfver. 
Od, ude. Out. Ut, ute. 
Pendekagr (-n, -r). Pancake. Punnkaka (1.). 
wir (-el). Paper. Papper In.) 


VOCABULARY. 


NORWEGIAN. ENGLISH. 
Forladeise (-n), Til- Pardon. 
givelse (-n). 
Prastegaard (en-, -e). Parsonage. 


Isar. Particularly. 
Dels. Partly. 
Agerhane (-n, -r). Partridge. 
Forbi. Past. 

Betale (p. 7). Pay, to. 
Betaling (-en, -er). Payment. 


Bonde (-n, Bender). Peasant. 
Pind (-en, -e), Stift Peg, pin. 
(-en, -er). 


Pen (-nen, -ne). Pen. 

Folk (-et, Folk). People. 
Peb-er (-ren). Pepper. 
Kunske, muaaske. Perhaps. 
Person (-en, -er). Person. 
Fotogrufi (-en, -er). Photograph. 
Stykke (-n, -r). Piece. 


Brygge, Landings- Pier. 
brygge (-n, -r). 

Lods (-en, -er;; pron. Pilot. 
Los). 

Naal (-en, -e). Pin. 

Pibe (-n, -r). Pipe. 

Sted (-et, -er), Piads Place. 
(-en, -er). 

Tallerken (-en, -er). Plate. 


Behagelig. Pleasant. 

Ver saa god, ver saa Please. 
artig. 

Forneielse (-n, -r). Pleasure. 

Heflig. Polite. 

Fattig. Poor. 

Barer (-en, -e). Porter. 


Mulig ; muligvis. 
Porto (-en); Frimerke Postage ; 

(-t, -r). stamp. 
Skydsgut (-ten, -ter). Post-boy. 
Skydsskaffer (-en, -e). Post-master. 
Postkontor (-et). Post-office. 
Skydsstation(-en, -er; Posting-station. 

pron. shess - stäs- 

hoon), Skifte. 
Potete (-n, -r), Kar- Potato. 

tof-fel (-len, -Ler). 


Possible; possibly. 
postage- 
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SWEDISH, 
Ursikt (f.). 


Prestgärd (m.). 
Synnerligen. 
Dels. 
Rapphöns (n.). 
Förbi. 

Betala (p. 13). 
Betalning (f.). 
Bonde (m.). 
Pinne (m.). 


Penna (f.). 
Folk (n.). 
Peppar (m.). 
Kanske. 
Person (m.). 
Fotografi (f.). 
Stycke (n.). 
Bro (f.). 


Lots (m.). 


Nagel ; spik (m.). 
Pipa (f.). 
Plats (m.). 


Tallrik (m.). 
Angenäm. 
Var sü god. 


Föröielse (f.). 

Höflig. 

Fattig. 

Bärare (m.). 

Möjlig. 

Porto (n.); Frimärke 
n.). 

Skjutspojke (m.). 

Postmästare (m.). 


Postkontor (n.). 
Skjutsstation (f.). 


Potates UINN- 


Di 


ui 3 FIIR | 
Fra ums. 
Pos '-ım A, 
Kmaslıy  wraudsheg zu. 
W211 > .r 
Lar.l ’m,. 


LI EVEN 3 5 
KsaLsa. 


KEAL: 

MS.r2. 

Kane. YES}. 
RR 

Forte Au 


Prr-urnk /m,, Hehe Visı.a..,20. 


1). 
Kuypt. 


Anti y iz: ande Var: ya: v (kamen 


f 


‘I 
Hurt:z Yeti (ot). 


Jdunhanm. "m. 4): 
Kr yarA! B,t). 
Kaum !-ım). 


luymely. 7. 
Hd (-et, pl. id). 


Imarly. %y. 
Vordıy. 
Kurw Ip. 7). 
Hm, 


Senslyri-rt, pl. sd). 
Tatter, Tamm. 
Ihre (p. #y, 

Hrile (p. #5). 

Kırzrome int ya lWilhage. 


Ian (-n, Len). 


Vrıra.zıa. 


(wra: nirall. 

Ki.:n37° Taılna7- 
atst4’,n. 

ar... 

Kain, vi. 

Karpberty. 

Krzs, vo. 

Kassy. 

Karkın, vo. 

Kr. 

Brindeer. 

Bains. 

Kequiee. 

Bent, tr. 

Krtum (v. I.). 


ieward, wagen. 


Isumd (-el), KUftem. 
Niy. ieh. 
Hllr. Ride. 
Nliytig,; De har Net. Night; you are right. 
Untere, fight (hand). 
Kln (-en, -t). tiver. 
Verl (-m, -r). Kond. 
Alrye, Kunst, to. 
Virrelar (-L, -T). Room. 
Touy (-#). Kope. 
Ujern, (uf water) liough. 
urully, 
Hund mm. Round. 
Kor (p. 9), Now, to. 
Sorsakusrt (-n, =),  Nuwer. 
Lat (p, B), Run, to. 
Nud-el (-Ven, -ler),  Badäle. 


Nlbker, 


Safe, 


“LIE 
Tax. 
Fri ı._ 
Deuts ink. 
Leon. >- :; 
lem »._ 


Fr ul. 2. 


kr: !.. 

Azttı z.15:. prime 
far ıp. 135;. 

Hertz: ft. kaurtugt. 

Jern,anm:: Iangari 
(22). 

Krgw \2.). 

kryma ip. 13). 

Hau in.) 

Lärs ip. 13,. 

Färdig. 

Käkna (p. 13). 

Kr. 

Ken (m.). 

Tygel (m.). 

Behirfca (p. 13). 

Hrila (p. 13). 

Yanda; vesa tilbaka 


Kida (p. 13). 
Kiktig; Ni ur Herrn 
har rätt. 
Hüger. 
Elf or älf (f.). 
Väg (m.). 
Steka (p. 13). 
Kum (n.). 
Rep (n.). 
O)jämn, 
orolig. 
Rundt om. 
Ro (p. 13). 
Roddure (m.). 
Löpu (y. AO). 
Budel (m.\. 
Böker. 


(of water) 


NORWEGIAN. 
La:x (-en, Lur). 
Salt (-et, -e). 

Sand (-en) ,; sandig. 
Saus (-en). 
Sige (p. 8). 
Sax (-en, -e). 
Ss (-en, -er). 
Sende (p. 8). 
See (p. 8). 
Soge (p. 8). 
Sjalden. 
Salge (p. 8). 
Tjener (-en, 
Dreng (-en, -e); 
Pige (-n, -r), Jente 
(-n, -r). 


Stange (-n, Stanger). Shaft (of a carriage). 


Grund. Shallow. 
Lagen (-et, -er). Sheet. 
Skjorte (-n, -r). Shirt. 
Sko (-en, -e). Shoe. 
Skyde. Shoot, to. 
Jagt (-en). Shooting (chase). 
Butik (-en, -er); Shop; shop-keeper. 
Handlier (-en, -e). 
Kort. Short. 
Hagel (-Len). Shot. 
Lukke (p. 8). Shut, to. 
Lukket. Shut. 
Sjuk. Sick. 
Side (-n, -r). Side. 
Siden (of time); fordi, Since. 
efterdi (causal). 
Nip (-pet). Sip. 
Enkelt. Single 
Sest-er (-ren, -re). Sister 
Sidde. Sit, to 
Sove. Sleep, to. 
Langsom. Slow. 
Ryge (intr.); rege Smoke, to. 
(trans.). 
Sneppe (-n, -r). Snipe. 
Sne (-en). Snow. 
Sne (p. 8). Snow, to. 


VOCABULARY. 


ENGLISH. 


Salmon. 
Salt. 
Sand; sandy. 
Sauce. 
Say, to. 
Scissors. 
Sea. 
Send, to. 
See, to. 
Seek, to. 
Seldom. 
Sell, to. 


-e), Servant; servantgirl. 


Saza (conj.); saaledes So, 


(thus. ). 
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SWEDISH. 
Lux (m.). 
Salt (n.). 
Sand (m. ); sandig. 


Sälja (p. 13). 
ee (m.); flicka 


Tistel (m.). 

Grund. 

Lakan (n.). 

Skjorta G ). 

Sko (m. 

Skjuta p. 13). 

Jagt (f.). 

Butik (m.); 
lande (m.). 

Kort. 

Hagel, skrot (n.). 

Stänga (p. 13). 

Slutet. 

Sjuk. 

Sida (f.). 

Sedan ; emedan. 


Sup (m.). 

Enkel. 

Syster (f.). 

Sitta (p. 13). 

Sofva (p. 13). 
Längsam. 

Ryka; röka (p. 13). 


Hand- 


Snäppa (f.) 
Snö (m.). 
Ina (p. NO). 
Su; wuleder. 
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NORWEGIAN. EnG@LisH. 

Sabe (-n). Soap. 

Sagte. Softly(gently,slowly). 

Undertiden. Sometimes. 

Snart. Soon. 

Bedrevet; det gjer Sorry; I am sorry. 
mig ondt. 

Suppe (-en). Soup. 

Syd (-en); sydlig, South; southern. 
sandre. 

Tale. Speak, to. 

Skee (-n, -r). Spoon. 

Vaar (-et). Spring. 

Stald (-en, -e). Stable. 

Skifte (-t, -r). Stage. 

Stamp, see postage 
stamp. 

Staae (p. 8). Stand, to. 

Station, see posting- 
station, railway- 
station. 

Argaa, gaa bort (p. Start, to. 
Dampskib (-et, -&). Steamer. 
Opvarter (-en, -e). Steward. 
Stok (-ken, ke). Stick. 
Endnu. Still. 
Stigbeile (-n, -r). Stirrup. 
Strempe (-n, -r). Stocking. 
Sten (-en, -e); stenet. Stone; stony. 
Standse (p. 8). Stop, to. 
Ligefrem. Straight on. 
Rem (-men, -mer). Strap. 
Jordber (-et; pl.id.). Strawberry. 
Strem (-men, -me). Stream. 


Snor (-en, -e), Sneore String. 


(-n, -r), Hyssing 


(-en). 
Stark. Strong (also rough, 
fatiguing). 
Saadan. Such. 
Suk-ker (-ren). Sugar. 


Som-mer (-ren, -re) ; Summer; 
om Somren. mer. 
Sol (-en, -e). Sun. 
Aftensmad (-en). Supper. 


in, sum- Sommar 


SWEDISH. 
Säpa (f.). 
Sakta. 
Stundom. 
Snart. 
Bedröfvad; 
mig ondt. 
Soppa (f.) 
Syd (m.). 


det gör 


Tala (p. 13). 
Sked (f.). 
Var (f.). 
Stall (n.). 
Skifte (n.). 


Sta (p. 13). 


Afgäa (p. 13). 


Ängbät (m.), ängslup 
(steam-launch). 

Uppassare (m.). 

Staf (m.). 

Annu. 

Stegbögel (m.). 

Strumpa (f., pl. -or). 

Sten (m.). 

Stä stilla (p. 13). 

Rakt fram. 

Rem (f.). 

Smultron (n.). 

Ström (m.). 

Snöre (n.). 


Stark. 


Sädan. 

Socker (n.). 
NN 
SOMMATEN. 

Sol (AN. 
Aftonmalüid (mM). 


om 


NORWEGIAN. 
Bord (-et, Bord). 


VOCABULARY. 


ENGLIsH, 
Table. 


Tage (p. 8); serge Take; take care of. 
ö). 


Tuxt (-en, -er). 
Thee (-n). 
Kikkert (-en, -er). 
End 


Tak ; mange Tak. 


At. 
Jovermorgen. 


Iforgaus. 


Da, paa den Tid. 
Der. 

Tyk. 

Tynd. 

Sag (-en, -er). 
Tanke (p. 8). 
Terstig. 

Jaften ; imorges. 


Did. 

Traud (-et, Traud). 
Tre Gange. 
(ljennem. 

Biljet (-tet, -ter). 
Tratt. 

Fust. 

Indtil ; ikke fer. 
Tid (-en, -er). 

Til. 

Tobuk (-ken). 
Idug; imorgen. 
Tilsummen. 

For (meget eto.). 
Top (-pen, -pe). 
Mod. 

Haundkiade (-t, =r). 
By (-en, -er). 

Tog (-et, Tog). 
Oversattelse (-n, -r). 
deeise (p. 8). 


Besvar (-et); besver- Trouble; 


dig. 


Tariff. 

Tea. 

Telescope. 

Than. 

Thanks; many thanks. 


That. 

The day after to-mor- 
Low. 

The day before yes- 
terday. 

Then. 

There. 

Thick. 

Thin. 

Thing. 

Think. 

Thirsty. 

This evening; 
morning. 

Thither. 

Thread. 

Three times. 

Through. 

Ticket. 

Tired. 

Tight. 

Till; not till. 

Time. 

To. 

Tobacco. 

To-day; t0o-mortow. 

Together. 

Too (much etc.). 


this 


Train. 
Translation. 
Travel, to. 


BSOmMG. 
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SWEDISH. 


Bord (n.). 

Tuga; hafva vmsorg 
om (p. 13). 

Taxa (f.). 

Te (n.). 

Teleskop (n.). 

An 


Tuckur;tackar öddmju- 
kast (mosthumbiy). 

Att. 

J öfvermorgon. 


Förgär. 


Dä, pü den Tid. 
Der. 

Tjock. 

Tunn. 

Sak (f.). 

Tänka (p. 13). 
Törstig. 

] afton; i morse. 


Dit. 

Träd (m.). 

Tre Gänger. 

Genom. 

Biljett (n.). 
Trött. 

Fest. 

Till, intill. 

Tid (m.). 

Till. 

Tobak (ın.). 

I dag; i morgon. 

Ihop, tillsammans. 

För mycket. 

Spets (m.). 

Emot. 

Handduk (m.). 

By (m.). 

Täg (n.). 
Öfversättning EN. 
Reso (p. NS. 


ttoulle- Besvür (NN. 
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NORWEGIAN. 
Benkinder. 
Irre (-en, -er). 
Sand; det er sandt. 
Kuffert (-en, -er). 


VOCABULARY. 


Es6oLisn. 


Trousers. 

Trout. 

True; that is true. 
Trunk. 


Sandhed (-en, -er). Truth. 
Frarssge. Try. 
To Gange. Twice. 
Btyg. Ugly. 
Paraply (-en, -er). Umbrella. 
Unbhestemt. Uneertain. 
Under. Under. 
Forstane (p. 8). Understand. 
Unbehagelig. Unpleasant. 
Op, vppr. ; opad ( Bak- Up; uphill. 
ken). 
Paa. Upon. 
Brug(-en), Nytte(-n). Use. 
Bruge (p. 8). Use, to. 
Sadvanlig, alminde- Usual. 
lig. 
Dal (-en, -e). Valley. 
Vardi (-en). Value. 
Grensager. Vegetables. 
Sler (-el, Sler). Veil. 
Meget. Very. 
Udsigt (-en, -er). View. 
Landsby (-en, -er); Village; village- 
Landhandler (-en, shopkeeper. 
-e). 
Eddike (-n). Vinegar. 
Besag (-et, Besag). Visit. 
Sareise (-n, -r). Voyage. 
Vente (p. 8). Wait. 
Opvarter (-en, -e). Waiter. 
Spadsergang(-en, -e). Walk. 


Varm ; jeg har varm. 


Vadske (p. 8). 


Warm; I am warm. 
Wash. 


SWEDISH. 


Benkläder. 

Forell (m.) 

Sann; dei är sanni. 
Koffert (m.). 
Sanning (f.). 
Forsöka (p. 43). 
Tra gängar. 
Stygg. 
Regnskärm (m.). 
Obestämmt. 
Under. 

Förstä (p. 13). 
Obehagelig. 


Dal (m.). 
Värde (n.). 
Grönsaker. 
Siöja (f.). 
Mycket. 
Utsigt (f.). 
By (m.). 


Ättika (f.). 
Besök (n.). 
Sjöresa (f.). 
Vänta (p. 13). 
Uppassare (m.). 
Spatsergäng (m.). 
Varm 


Tvätta (p- 13). 


Vadskekone (-n, -r). Washerwoman. Tvätterska (f.). 
Vand (et, -e). Water. Vatten (n.). 
Lokum (-et), ‘det Lille Water-closet. Afträde (n.), or det 
Hus'. lilla hus. 
#03 (-sen, -ser). Waterfall. Fors (m.). 
Ivag. Wesk. vag. 
Veir (-et). Weather. Väder (n.). 
Oge (-n, -r). Week. Vecka (1.\. 
Frick, sund. Well (in health). Fri, vund. 


VOCABULARY. 


EnGLisn. 


Brond(-en, -er), Kilde Well (subst.) 


NORWEGIAN. 
(-n, -r). 
Vel, godt. 
Vest (-en); vestlig, 
vestre. 


Fugtig, vaad. 

Hjul (-et, Hjul). 

Svsbe (-n, -r). 

Naar, hvad Tid. 

Da (with past tense), 
naar (with present 
or future). 

Hovor. 

Medens. 

Hvorfor. 

Husfru (-en, -er). 

Vind (-en, -e). 

Vindue (-t, -r). 

Vin (-en, -e). 

Onske (p. 8). 

Med. 

Inde. 

Kvinde (-n, -r). 

Skov (-en, -e); Tiur 
(-en, -er). 

Ord (-et, Ord). 

Arbeide (-t, -r). 

Vard. 

Skrive (p. 8). 

Urigtig, gal, falsk; 
jeg har Urett. 

Aar (-et, Aar). 

Q@ul. 

Igaar. 

Ja,jo(thelatterbeing 
used in answer to a 
question in the ne- 
gative Or eXxpress- 
ing doubt). 

Ung. 


Well (adv.). 
West; western. 


Wet. 

Wheel. 

Whip. 

When (interrog.). 
When (conj.) 


Window. 

Wine. 

Wish, to. 

With. 

Within. 

Woman. 

Wood; woodgrouse. 


Word. 
Work. 
Worth (adj.). 
Write. 


Wrong; Iam wrong. 


Year. 
Yellow. 
Yesterday. 
Yes. 


Young. 
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SWEDISH. 
Brunn (m.), källa (£.). 


Väl, godt. 
Vest (m.). 


Fuktig, vät. 
Hjul er 
Piska (f. 
När. 

Dä; när. 


Hoar. 

Medan. 

Hovarför. 

Husfru, fru (f.). 

Vind (m.). 

Fönster (n.). 

Vin (n.). 

Önska (p. 13). 

Med. 

Inne. 

Gvinna (f.). 

Skog (m.); tjäder 
m.). 

Ord (n.). 

Arbete (n.). 

Värd. 

Skrifva (p. 13). 

Falsk, origtig ; jag har 
orätt. 

Är (n.). 

Gul. 

Igür. 

Ja; jo. 


Ung. 
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Short and Vseful Phrases. 
NORWIGISK. ExssLisH. SWEDISH. 
God Morgen. Äften. Good morning, even- (-d mrgmipron. gu 
Nat. ing. night. morron ,.aflım, nalt. 
Hrosdan kär De det? How do you do? Hur mar Ni 'kerrn,? 
Hur tar det ull? 
Tuk skal De kare! Thankyvu. Many Tack’ Jag tackar sä 


Many. Tık! thanks. mycket. 
Vor saa gud ! Be so good. Plesse. Var sagsd! 
Hrad anıker De? What do you want? Hradönsıkar Ni? Hoad 


ei Nikar? 
Hradbehäger? (sounds What do you wish? Hrud behagas? 
almost like Va ba?) 
Taler De Engelsk? Doyouspeak English? Talar Ni engelsk? 
Nei. men jeg laler lidt No, butI speak alittle Nej. men jag talar Litet 
nırsk, sucnsk. Norwegian, Swed- (final t silent) nor- 
ish. _ ska, seenska. 
Ansker De et Vareise? Do you want 3 rom? Onskar Ni eti rum? 
JHrad kan jeg faa at What can I have to Hrad kan jag fü all 


spise? (ade is wed cat” äta (or spisa)? 
of aniınals only). 
(in : — Tag! — Stop! Give. Take. Stop. Ge (gif)! — Tag! — 
Häll (stopp)! 
Det behager mig alde- That (this) does not Det behagar mig alls 
les ikke. please me at all. icke. 
Forstam De det? Do you understand Förstär Ni det? 
that? 


Er det ikke godt? Is that not good? Är det icke(more com- 

monly inte) bra? 

Jo, det er mäget godt. Yes, it is very good. Jo, det är mycket bra. 
(Jo in used in reply 
to a negative in- 
terrogative. ) 

Hnal hedder dette What is the name of Hvad heter detta stäl- 
StedrDenneßtution? this place, thissta- le? den här statio- 
IIvad hedder Du? tion? What is your nen? Hvadheter du? 

name? 

Had hedder — kaldes What is that in Nor- Hvadheter det pa nor- 
— (let pau norsk, wegian, Swedish? ska, pa svensku? 
paaı suensk? 

Hvürlödes synes De How do youlike that? Hvad tycker Ni om 


Om det? det? 
Net behager mig meget I like it very wel. Det behagar mig 
gyodt. myeket bra. 
Fent lidt! Bilidt! Weit a little. Vünte, Litet 


“Ws paa ! Take care. Pass pa! (se urp\) 


NORWEGIAN. 


Det er överfiddigt. 
Hvem banker paa 


LIST OF PHRASES. 


ENGLISH. 


That is superfluous. 
Who is that knocking Hvem klappar p& dör- 
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SWEDISH. 


Det är öfverflödigt. 


Doren? at the door? ren? 

Kom ind! Come in. Stig in! 

Ver saa god, lük De- Please shut the door. Var sö god och stäng 
ren! „ dörren ! 

Aabn et Vindue! Open a window. Oppna eit fönster ! 


Jeg er tratt, hulien og I am tired, hungry, Jag är trött, hungrig 
terstig. and thirsty. och törstig. 

Hvad koster det? What does this cost? Hovad kostar det? 

Er alle Piadse op- Are all the places ta- Aro alla platser upp- 
tagne ? ken? tagna ? 

Det gier mig meget I am very sorry for Det gör mig mycket 
ondt. that. ondt (ledsen). 

Kan De vexle en ti Can you change aten- Kan Ni vexla en tie- 
Kroner-Sedel? crown note for me? krone-sedel? 

Ja, men jeg hariikke Yes, but I have no Ja, men jag har inte 
Smaapenge, heller small change. smämynt. 
ikke Skillemynt. 

Hovad er Klokken? What o’clock is it? _  Hvad är klockan? 

Klokken er to; halv It istwo o’cloek; half Klockan är tu (tvä); 


tolv ; tre Kvarter til 
et; et Kvarter over 
ti; fem Minutier 
over fire; mangler 
tre Minutter i syv. 


past eleven ;aquar- 
ter t0 one; & quar- 
ter past ten; five 
minutes past four; 
three minutes to 
seven. 


half tolf; tre gvart 
pa (or till) ett; en 
gvart öfver tio,; fem 
minuter Öfver fyra; 
fattas tre minuter 
i sju. 


Jeg vilde gjerne reise I wish to start early. Jag ville gerna resa 


tidligt. 


tidigt. 


Jeg vilde gjerne vak- I wish to be called Jag ville gerna bli 


kes. 


(wakened). 


väckt. 


Naar skal jeg vakke When am!l to waken När (hur dags) skall 


Dem? 
Klokken sex. 
Det er for sent. 


you? 


At six 0’clock. 
That is too late. 


Saa maa De komme Come earlier then. 


jag väcka Er? 
Klockan sex. 
Det är för sent. 
Dä fär Ni komma ti- 


tidligere. „digare. 

Onsker De at spise Do you want break- Önskar (vill) Ni äta 
Frokost ? fast ? frukost ? 

Ja, Tak! Nei, Tak! Yes, thankyou. No, Ja, jag tackar; nej, 
(Tak is not used thankyon. jag tackar. 


alone.) 
Der er Drikkepenge. 
Om Forlädelse! Jeg Excuse me. 
beder om Undskyld- 
ning ! 


Here is the gratnity. Där är drickspenua«. 
Ursöktal Jag ver om 
WERÖRL . 


a. 


3 LIST (9 PHRAFES. 


FORD IALRT Krane. SERIE. 
Trg 43 ee HAr rg" Done aka ir il Tı43 te dla 09 ' 
Dr 3,59 WU. Fhas Anar ne matter. Det gie mgentt SLL- 
arU RR. 


Vera or Ang ww. TI v-d127 che wertheria Viirt m : ing ne 
wein mr ae AM far. was yestamiz) dert. men ı pw ne 
we: ARUG- ea 7er bad: it A much Iihgt: 
wAr dm hit Dag. vaineh the wide Art gm eis 

423. Apr. 

I wagen "A ri Wie To-marıwse will be I mwrgın [I them. 
rkiaa. windy. 

Vet m malt. bern The werthet 1: All. Vädra Zr mut. rl- 
mert. «arme, kA. anlıry. warm. enld. migt. rm. keit. 
famdaolif. im  +hangrable.settled. rlndigt, tidigt. 


unit. 
Anwirmnzmiäm ka Tirewmih wind veiings Sunanar-indn kur 
po ‚g Keyn td «londe and rain. mei ng mwiln ch 
von. 
PA “or hjaligt; da lt is griting enoler: Dat bir kdigt; det 
kur sp. it is rleafing ap. klarnar upp. 


Arlen gas Gdligt op. The sun fises early. SI-len gar tidigt upp. 

Klon gm sildigined, The san seta Inte.  Sten gar sent ned. 

m Mrmmmmm i de (me can travel com- Om sommuren under 
Iyar Notter yeiser  fottably intheligbt de Ijusı nällerna 
mum rg hehngt- twichts ol summer. vewr man mucket 


— Inggrligt. _ hehagligt. 
Jry yladdır mig meget I am very gisd to nee Det gläder mig myckrt 
merntsellemigjen. yon sgsin. att Äterse Er. 
Er Die nyy? Are yon 311? Ar Ni ajuk? 
Jey er Ihr vurke, I am not well. Jg mär inte bra. 
Mu jey ya after en Shall I go for a doc- Skall sog ga #fler en 
Lage? wr? läkare ? 


Jry hu Tumdapine, 1 have wotrhache. Jug har tundrärk. 
Jey har inyen Wehen, I have nn fever, but Jag har inte nägen 


men Sry tranger iii I need rest. feber. men jag be- 
Hrile, höfner hrila. 
Lil miy virre ulene, T,eave me alone. Lät mig vara ensam. 
Len net Finn!  Varewell. Farnäl! Adieu! 


—— —n 


Vor num god, via mig Please show me the Var „a god och visa 


Vejn UN, way to N. mig wägen ti N. 
Avis kommer De frü? Whete ute you oming Howlfrin kommer 
from? NL? 


ve knmmer fra Blot- Leome fromthecame. dag kommen from aol- 
el. . 


LIST OF PHRASES. 35 


NORWEGIAN. EnGLisH. SWEDISH. 
Gaa ligefrem; til Go straight on; tothe @ä räkt fräam; ät hö- 
hejre ; til venstre. right; to the left. ger; ät venster. 
Hoörlängt er der How far is it from Hur längt är det häri- 
herfra til N? here to N? frän till N. ? 


Hovörlänge behoves, How much time do I Hur läng tid behöfs 
for at komme til N ? need to reach N.? det för att komma 


till N.? 
Kan vi finde osttilrettie Can we find our way Kunna vi hitta efter 
med Kortet? withtheplan(map)?  kärtan? 
Ved Hjernet maa De You must ask again Vid hörnet mäste Ni 
sparge Dem videre at the corner. fräga (fräga Er för) 
frem. vidure. 


Gaa altid fremäd, Go straight forwards. @ä& alltjämt framät. 
Naar kommer Du til- When are you coming När kommer du tili- 
bäge? back ? baka ? 


Er Herr N. hjemme? Is Mr. N. athome? Är Herr N. hemma ? 
Kan jey faa Hr. N. Can Isee Mr. N.? Kan jag fü tala med 


i Tale? Herr N.? 
Giv ham mit Kort. Give him my card. @e honom mitt kort 
(visitkort). 
Hovor er Pörtneren? Where is the porter? Hvar är portvakta- 
ren? 
Er De fremmed her? Are you a stranger Är Ni främling här? 
here ? 
Er De gift? Are you married? Är Nigift? 
Hıur De Bern? Have you any child- Har Ni barn? 
ren ? 
Jeg har varet gift ogl was married and Jag har varit gift och 
har et Burn. have one child. har ett bürn. 


En Sen eller en Dat- A son or a daughter? En son eller en dotter ? 
ter? — 

Opväarter, en Flaske Waiter, a bottle of Kypare, en butdljvin, 
Vin, Ol, en Kop wine, becor, a cup öl, en kopp käffe! 
Kaffe! of coffee. . 

Onsker De Hvedebröäd Do you want wheaten Onskar Ni hvetebröd 
dertil, eller Kager? bread with it, or eller kakor till? 

cake? 

Bring mig en Agqva- Bring me a glass of Ge mig en sup, eit 
vit! (en Cognac, en spirits (brandy, glas brännvin, kon- 
„Allum“, en „Ly- ‘Allum’, ‘Lyshol- jak, ete. 


holmer“). mer’). 
Bring mig Punsch og Bring me some punch Ge mig ya od 
Sodavand. and soda-water. sodanatlen Bu 


Spirituoser faas ikke Spirits are nat to ve Spirituosen 
„x. 


86 LIST OF PHRASES. 


NORWEGIAN. ENGLISH. SWEDISH. 


om Lördags Aften got on Saturday icke fa om lördags 
og hele Sandagen. evening and Sun- afton (or gväll) och 
day. hela söndagen (ge- 
nerally pron. sön- 

dän). 
BringmigenhalvPor- Bring me half a por- Ge mig en half portion 
tion af denne Steg, tion of this roast (pron. pörtshön) af 
Potetes og en halvo meat, some pota- den här steken, po- 
Flask @l (en halv toes, and half a tatisoch en half bu- 


A). bottle of beer. telj öl (en half öl). 
Hoör er Spiseseddein? Where is the bill of Hvar är mätsedein? 
fare ? 


Onsker De Rügbröd Do you want tye- Önskar Ni rägbröd el- 
eller Hvedebröd ? bread or wheaten- er hvetebröd? 


bread? 
Jey ansker Bröäd,Smör I want some bread, Jag önskar bröd, smör 
og Ost. butter, and cheese. och ost. 


Hvad synes De om How do you like the Hvad tycker Ni om 
Gammelost og Mys- old cheese and the gammal ost och 
ost ? Myse cheese ? m&sost? 

Den fersteer for barsk The former is too Den förste är för skarp 
og den anden for strong and the latr och den andre för 
sdd. ter too sweet. söt. 

Bring migen Kniv, en Bring me a knife, a Ge mig knif och gaffel, 
Gaffel,enTälerken, fork, a plate, a en tallrick, en sked 
en Sk& og et Glas. spoon, and a glass. och ett glas. Nej, 
Nei, heller to Glas. No, bettertwoglas- häldre tva glas! 

ses. 

Der mangler Salt, Pe- There is no salt, pep- Det fattas salt, peppar, 
ber,Sennop, Eddike. per, mustard, vine- senap, ältika. 


gar. 

Har De kogende Have you boiling wa- Har Ni varmt vatten? 
Vand? ter? 

Bring mig en Pände- Bring me a pancake @e mig en päünnkaka 
köge og Sukker; en and sugar; a sau- och socker; en korf, 
Poelse, Suppe, Mal- sage, soup, some soppa, välling ; 
kevelling,;, Maik og bread-and-milk; mjölk och grädda; 
Fidäde; Grönt(Ge- milk and cream; grönsäker, etc. 
myse) etc. some vegetables. _ 

£nsker De varm Frö- Do you wish a hot Onskar Ni varm fru- 
kost,inden Dereise? (meat) breakfast kost füre resan? 

before you start? 

Nei, kun en Kop Käffe No, only a cup of eot- Nej,baraenkopp kaffe 
09 to Zg; men fee and two eg, Och tva ügg; men 
haard-, bledkogte Wut the eggs mut hürd-kokta ,  Vür- 

=. behard, softhoiled. kokta ügg. 
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Kan jeg faa Rärag Can I have beat-up Kan jag fü ägg-röra 
eiler Speilag? or poached egge? eller stekta ägg? 
Har De Fisk? Have you fish ? Har Ni fisk ? 


Ja, der er Torsk, Lax, Yes, you can have Ja, det fins torsk, laz, 
Örreter, Makröl, torek (a kind of foreller, makrill, 
Hummer, Fiyndre cod), salmon, hummer, flundror 
og saa videre. mackerel, lobster, och sä vidare. 

flounders, etc. 

Kan jeg faa noget Can I have something Kan jag fanägon kall- 
Koldt, Skinke, Polise cold; ham, sausage, mat, skinka, korf 
og andet saadant ? or someting ofthat och annat sädant? 

sort? 

Vilbekomme ! Mayitagree with you! Välbekomme ! 

(said on rising from 
table after dinner). 


Läd vaske mit Lin- Getmythingswashed. Lät tvätta mitt Linne. 


ned. 
Naar kommer Väüsker- When does the wash- När kommer tvätter- 
konen? erwoman come? skan? 


I morgen, om to Dage Everything must be I morgon, om tvä dar 
maa alt vare far- ready to mortow, mäste allt vara fär- 
dig. in two days. digt (vara i ord- 

ning). 

Kan jeg stole derpaa? Can Idepend uponit? Kan jag lita pä det? 

Jeg har faaet et stort I have made a large Jag har fätt ett stort 
Hul i Frakken, i hole in my coat, hät päü rocken, päü 
Kjolen, i Bürzerne; dress-coat, trou- fracken, pü byzxor- 
lad det strart sy sers; get it mend- na; lät genast laga 


samme, reparere. ed at once. det. 
Hovor megeter jegDem How much do I owe Hur mycket är jag 
skyldig ? you? skyldig Er? 
Det er for meget, for That is too much, too Det är för mycket, för 
dyrt. dear. dyrt. 
Priserne er for heie. The charges are too Priserna äro för höga. 
high. 
Vil De snyde mig? Do you want to cheat Vill Ni preja mig? 
me? 


Bring mit Tei — min Bring my luggage to Skaffa mina saker 


Bagage—i Hotellet. the hotel. (mitt bagage) till 
hotellet. 
Hvad er Tarxten? What is the reguler Hyad. är taxom?t 
charge (tariif\? x 
Hvad betäles for Kjer- What is the charge Hoad beialar NUN 


o x % € 
sel med Kjäretei for the Arise fra ülkming 
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forspandt med en carriagge with one spännare, en tvä- 
eller to Heste? horse, with two spännare (ükdon 

horses? med en, tvä hästar)? 


Hent mig en Droschke Fetch me a cab from Hemia mig en droska 
fra nermeste. Hol- the nearest stand. fran närmaste häll- 


deplads. plats. 

Hovormeget betales hen What is the fare there Hvad betalar man (för 
ogtilbage— forTur and back? äkning) frän och 
og Retur? tillbaka ? 


For langere Ture be- For longer drives the För längre turer beta- 
tales efter Overens- fares are according lar man efter öfver- 
komst. to bargain. enskommelse. 

Med Vogne med en Only two grown-up Med en häst befordrar 
Hest befordres kun persons can be econ- man blottivä vurna 
to vorne Personer. veyed in a one- personer. 

horse carriage. 

Jeg vil kjere timevis. I wish to drive by Jag vill fara pä tim- 
Hovormeget koster time; what is the me; hvad kostar det 
det per Time? fare per hour ? i timmen? 

Er der en Bybud, eller Is there a porter here, Fins har eit stadsbud 
en Färgemand? or a boatman? (en bärare) eller en 

bätkarl (roddare)? 

Vil De have Landskyds Do you wish to go by Vill Ni färdas land- 
eller Baadskyds? land or water? vägen eller sjovägen? 

Jeg vil reise med I wish to travel by Jag vill fara med äng- 
Dampskibet. the steamboat. bäten. 

Idäg gaar intet Damp- No steamboat starte I dag gar ingen äng- 
skib. to day. bät. 

Da beserg en Baad Then order a boat Beställ dä en bat med 
med fire Mänd (not with four men. fyra karlar (man). 
Mand). 

Har de Niste med? Have you provisions Har Ni matsäck med? 

with you? 

Der er Niste for Dem Here are provisions Här är matsäck för 
og for Rorskarlene four you and the Er och roddarna. 
(pron. kärene). rowers. 

Den unge Rorskar(l)er The young oarsman is Den unge roddaren är 
meget flink og staut. veryfastandstrong. mycket rask och 

stark. 

Vil vi fua Vind eller Will we have wind or Fävi bläst ellerregn? 
Regn? rain ? 

Fiörden er lidtürölig; The fjord is rough; Fjärden är orolig(upp- 
der er Belger. there are waves. rörd) ; det gär vägor 

(böljor). 
Da bliver jeg sösyg. Then | shall be sen- Dü hlir jag sjösjuk. 
sick. 
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Ver saa god, vis meg Please tell me which Var s@ god och visa 
Veien til Banegaar- is the way to the mig vägen till ban- 


den. station ? gärden. 
Naar gaar Töget til When does the train När gär täget till N.? 
N.? for N. start? 


Beiser De med Hurtig- Do you travel by the Reser Ni med snälltä- 
eller det blandede express train orby yeteller med blan- 


Tög? the mixed train ? dade täget? 
Billetkontöreterendnü The ticket- office is Biljettkontöoret är än- 
ikke aabent. not open yet. nu inte öppet. 


Naar aabnes det? When is it opened? När öppnas det? 
En Billet forste — an- A ticket for N., first- En biljeti första — 


den—tredje Klasse class, second-class,, andra — tredje 
tuiN. third-class. klass till N. 
Har De Overvägt? Have you over- Har Niöfvervigt? 
weight? 
Hvor er Reg-, Dame- Whereisthe smoking Hvar är rök-, dam- 
kupeen? carriage, theladies’ kupen? 


compartment 

Frähvilken Kantkom- Which side does the Frän hvilket häll kom- 
mer Vinden? wind come from ? mer vinden? 

Ver saa god, luk Vin- Please shut the win- Var sä god och stäng 
duet ! dow. fönstret ! 

Trakluft er meget A draught is very Drag är mycket far- 
ferlig. dangerous. ligt. 

Hvad hedder deite What is the name of Avad heter den här 
Vund, hint Bjerg, this lake, moun- sjön, det der berget, 


denne Station? tain, station? ‚den här statiönen ? 
Er Bänen smälsporet? Is thisa narrow-gange Är detta en smalspärig 
line? bana? 
Hvor mange Klasser How many classes are Hur mänga klasser 
gives her? there ? fins det här? 
Bäre to, tre, en. Only two, three, one. Blott (bara) tvä, tre, 


en. 
Er der et godt Hotel Is there a good hotel Fins det ett godt (bra) 
iN? Hvüketerdt at N.? Which is Hotel i N.? Hvil- 


bedste ? the best? ket är det bästa? 

De er alle gode; der They are all good; De äro alla bra; det 
er ingen Forskel. there is no diffe- fins ingen skilnad. 

rence. 

Tak for behageligt Thankyou .for your Tack för godtsällskap. 
Selskab ! agreeable company. 

Behagelig — Iykkelig A pleasant, happy Angenäm — Luellän — 
— Reise! journey. weso. 1a 

Jeg gaar tilfods. I go on foot. „Jay gar re Ss 


Hr. Kondukter, vilDe Guard, will you take Herr Rom 
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spherare ma Tei. care ol my iInggage N: ‘-ıU Her km 
ul i Eftermiidag? till the afıerınon? duktaren, fr-ara 

mina suker tills i 
eftermidäng : 
Kanjegfaart Vorder Can I have a room Kan jag fü ett rim 
med en Ieng— med with one bei. wiik medien sing — med 
v, Benge ? two beds” tra sängar: 
Bring mig & Lys :g Bring me acandleand Skaffa mig ett Ljus’-ch 
kuldi Vand, for at some roldwaterfor kallt -atten till ati 


raskr mig. washing myself. t-ätta mig i. 
Hrır er Lokumr, Where is the water- H-ar är priretet /af- 
Däsr eloset? trädet,? 


Una pad. nedid Go upstsirs, down- Gä uppfür. nedfär 
Trappen sg derefer stin, and then trıppan sch sedan 
til hoive, tilvenstre. tum to the right. tillhöger.tillvenster. 

left. 

Har Ir en Stövle- Haveyou aboot-jack? Har Ni en stöfrd- 
knagt? knekt? 

Net, men jeg skal gaa No. but willeallthe \e,, men Ja9 rill ropa 
efter aardıkwien, ‘hoots’, to pall off pä  gärdsdrängen. 
sm skal trakke af your boots. som skall dra af Er 
Dem Btovlerne. stöflarna. 

Jeg forstaar Demikke, 1 do not understand Jag förstär Er inte, Ni 
De maa tale hoiere you,yonmustspeak mäste tala högre och 
og Lingstmmere. louder and slower. längsammare. 

Kan jeg fas en F@- Can I preureaguide, Kan jag fü en forare 
ver, em Ledsager, en attendant (to show (vägvisare), en led- 


Bärer? the way), porter? sagare, en bärare? 
Jeg yiver gjerne dob- I am ready to give a Jag ger gerna dubbla 
helte Drikkepenge. double gratuity. drickspengar. 


Jeg vil sau strazt som 1 wish as soon as pos- Jag ville sa fort som 
müligt haveen Kar- sible acarriolewith möjligt füen skjuts- 
ind og en Hest; to one horse, two car- kärra (karriol) med 
Karioler med tö vieles with two en häst, tva karrio- 
Heste. horses. ler med tva hästar. 

Hvad koster Skydsen What is the fare to Hvad kostar skjutsen 
til den naste Sta- the next station? tills nästa Station? 


tion? 
Hour er Dagbogen? Where is the day- Hvar fins dugboken? 
book ? 
AHos Stationsholderen, At the station- Hos gästgifvaren (ge- 
hos Shydsskafferen. mastern. nerally pron. yay- 


ehiviten). 


Jeg vil straxt reise vi- I wish togo onat once. Jog vi genamt vera, 
dere. vidare. 
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Hreor er Skydskarlen, Where is the driver? Hvarärkusken‘ skjuts- 
Gutten? pojken)? 


Det er en god og flink That is a good and fast Det är engod och rask 
Hest. Hrorgammel horse; how old is häst; hur gammal 
er den? he? är han? 

Har Du en Tollekniv? Have you a knife? Har du en knif? 

Hvor har Stationshol- Where did the sta- Hrar har gästgifvaren 
deren kjebt Hesten? tion-master buy köpt hästen? Hur 
Hvor mange Heste this horse? How mänga hästar har 
har han? manyhorseshashe? han? 

Hesten er doven, der The horse is lazy, he Hästen är lat, här be- 
behaves en Pidsk. needsawhip. Have höfs en piska. Har 


Har Du en? you got one? du nägon? 
De kjörer for hurtigt, You are driving too Ni kör för fort. för 
for langsomt! fast, too slow. längsamt. 


Jeg vil gjerne komme I want to getto N. in Jag vill gerna komma 
tidligt til N., forat time to catch the tidigt (i god id) till 


naa Dampskibet. steamboat. N. for atthinna med 
ängbäten. 
Gode Ven! Kjare Für Good friend, dear Min kära vän, kära 
— en Hest! father, a horse ! far, en häst! 


De maa ventelidtt. Youmustwaitalittle. Ni far vänta litet. 
Er her i Narheden et Is there a post-offlce Fins här i närheten en 


Postaabneri? near here ? postanstalt? 

Har De et Brev for Have you a letter for Har Ni (fins här) nü 
mig? me? got bref till mig ? 
Naar kommer Posten When does the dili- När kommer posten 

tiı N? gence forN.arrive? till N.? 

Faaes her godt Natte- Can i obtain good Kan man här fü ett 
qvarter, godt Natte- night - quarters godt nattlogi? 
logis? here? 

Alle Varelser er op- Allthe rooms are 0c- Alla rum äro upp- 
tägne. cupied. tagna. 


Jeg har desverre glemt I have forgotten my Jag har dessvärre 
min Vadsak; gaa travelling bag. Go glömt min resväska 
tilbage for athente back and fetch it. (nattsäck); gä till- 
den. baka om hämta den. 

Jeg har tabt min Rei- I have lost my guide- Jag har förlorat min 
sebög. Jeg har fun- book. Ihave found resehandbok. Jag 


det den igjen. it again. har funnit rätt pa 
den igen. 
Stands lidt; vi vil Stop a little; we will Hall (stanna) Liter, 
vande Hestene. letthehorsesdrink. vi ollja. valına üü- 
Lori. in 
Hvad er det der? What is that there? Hovad. ür detder® 


Der har gaaet en Skröd An avalanche has Ae- Der hot et O8 
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ned, en Sneskred, scended there, an rum, ett snöras, ett 
en Jurdskred. avalanche ofsnow, sjordras. 
a landelip. 


Der er en Säter, men That is a s&ter; but Derär en säter, men 
der boringen Folk. nobody lives init. det bor ingen folk 


der. 
Denne Elv maa viva- We must wade Den här elfven (ün) 
de over. through this river. mäüste vi vada öfver. 
Vi vil gau over Sne- We will cross the Vi vilja gü öfcer snö- 
broen. snow-bridge. bron. 
Nei, gaa ikke, der er No, do not go, there Nej, ya inte, dür är 
store Huller. are large holesinit. stora häl. 
Er der Sprakker pau Are there crevassesin Fins det remnor päü 
Bräen? the glacier? glacieren? 
Man maa sammenbin- We musttie ourselves Man mäste binda sig 
des med et Toug. together with ro- tillsummans med ett 
es. täg. 


Jeg har et daarligt I have a sore foot; I Jag har ondt i foten; 
Ben; jeg har en have a blister, a jag haren bläsa, en 
Blemme, en Bule. boil. svulst. 


Lipeic: Printed by Breitkopf & Hörlel. 


Leipzig: Karl Baedeker. 
1879. 
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